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PEEFACE. 


TN  my  work  on  *  Prehistoric  Times '  I  have  devoted 
-*•  several  chapters  to  the  description  of  modem 
savages,  because  the  weapons  and  implements  now  used 
by  the  lower  races  of  men  throw  much  light  on  the  sig- 
nification and  use  of  those  discovered  in  ancient  tumuli, 
or  in  the  drift  gravels  ;  and  because  a  knowledge  of 
modem  savages  and  then*  modes  of  life  enables  us  more 
accurately  to  picture,  and  more  vividly  to  conceive, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors  in  bygone 
ages. 

In  the  present  volume,  which  is  founded  on  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Koyal  Institution  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  I  propose  more  particularly  to  describe 
the  social  and  mental  condition  of  savages,  their  art, 
their  systems  of  marriage  and  of  relationship,  their  re- 
ligions, language,  moral  character,  and  laws.  Subse- 
quently I  shall  hope  to  publish  those  portions  of  my 
lectures  which  have  reference  to  their  houses,  dress, 
boats,  arms,  implements,  &c.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with  m  the  present  volume,  I  shall 
have  to  record  many  actions  and  ideas  very  abhorrent  to 
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US  ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  if  I  pass  them  without  com- 
ment or  condemnation,  it  is  because  I  am  reluctant  to 
fatigue  the  reader  by  a  wearisome  iteration  of  disap- 
proval. In  the  chapters  on  Marriage  and  Religion 
more  especially,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
everything  that  was  needlessly  offensive,  still  it  was 
impossible  not  to  mention  some  facts  which  are  very 
repugnant  to  our  feelings.  Yet  were  I  to  express  my 
sentiments  in  some  cases,  silence  in  others  might  be 
held  to  imply  indifference,  if  not  approval. 

Montesquieu  ^  commences  with  an  apology  that  por- 
tion of  his  great  work  which  is  devoted  to  Religion. 
As,  he  says,  ^  on  pent  juger  parmi  les  t^n^bres  celles 
qui  sont  les  moins  ^paisses,  et  parmi  les  abimes  ceux 
qui  sont  les  moins  profonds,  ainsi  Ton  pent  chercher 
entre  les  religions  fausses  celles  qui  sont  les  plus  con- 
formes  au  bien  de  la  sociit^ ;  celles  qui,  quoiqu'eUes 
n'aient  pas  I'effet  de  mener  les  hommes  aux  f^licites  de 
Tautre  vie,  peuvent  le  plus  contribuer  k  leur  bonheur 
dans  celle-ci.  Je  n'examinerai  done  les  diverses 
religions  du  monde  que  par  rapport  au  bien  que  Ton  en 
tire  dans  T^tat  civil,  soit  que  je  parle  de  celle  qui  a  sa 
racine  dans  le  ciel,  ou  bien  de  celles  qui  ont  la  leur  aur 
la  terre.'  The  difficulty  which  I  have  felt  has  taken  a 
different  form,  but  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  these 
few  words  of  explanation,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to 
approve  that  which  I  do  not  expressly  condemn. 

'  '  Kj-prit  drs  I^Ip/  liv.  xxir.  ch.  1. 
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Klemm,  in  his  '  AUgemeine  Culturgeschichte  der 
Menschen,'  and  recently  Mr.  Wood,  in  a  more  popular 
manner  ( '  Natural  History  of  Man '),  have  described  the 
various  races  of  man  consecutively  ;  a  system  which  has 
its  advantages,  but  which  does  not  well  bring  out  the 
general  stages  of  progress  in  civilisation. 

Various  other  works,  amongst  which  I  must 
specially  mention  Muller's  ^  Geschichte  der  American- 
ischen  Urrdigionen,'  M'Lennan's  '  Primitive  Marriage,' 
and  Bachofen's  ^  Das  Mutterrecht,'  deal  with  particular 
portions  of  the  subject.  Maine's  interesting  work  on 
'Ancient  Law,'  again,  considers  man  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  than  that  which  is  the  special  subject  of 
my  work. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Tylor  in  his  remarkable  work 
on  the  '  Early  History  of  Mankind '  more  nearly  re- 
sembles that  which  I  have  sketched  out  for  myself,  but 
the  subject  is  one  which  no  two  minds  would  view  in 
the  same  manner,  and  is  so  vast  that  I  am  sure  my 
fiiend  will  not  regard  me  .as  intruding  upon  a  field 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  make  his  own. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  Lord  Eames'  *  History 
of  Man,'  and  Montesquieu's  '  Esprit  des  Lois,'  both  of 
them  works  of  great  interest,  although  written  at  a  time 
when  our  knowledge  of  savage  races  was  even  more 
imperfect  than  it  is  now. 

Yet  the  materials  for  such  a  work  as  the  present 
are  immense,  and  are  daily  increasing.     Those  who  take 
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an  interest  in  the  subject  become  every  year  more  and 
more  numerous  ;  and  while  none  of  my  readers  can  be 
more  sensible  of  my  deficiencies  than  I  am  myself,  yet, 
after  ten  years  of  study,  I  have  been  anxious  to  publish 
this  portion  of  my  work,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  progress  of  a  science 
which  is  in  itself  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  which  has 
a  peculiar  importance  to  an  empire  such  as  ours,  com- 
prising races  in  every  stage  of  civilisation  yet  attained 
by  man. 

HieH  Elkb,  Dowv,  Ebnt: 
February  1870. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILISATION 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

rpHE  study  of  the  lower  races  of  men,  apart  from  the 
-L  direct  importance  which  it  possesses  in  an  empire 
like  ours,  is  of  great  interest  from  three  points  of  view. 
In  the  first  place,  the  condition  and  habits  of  existing 
savages  resemble  in  many  ways,  though  not  in  all, 
those  of  our  own  ancestors  in  a  period  now  long  gone 
by  :  ^  in  the  second,  they  illustrate  much  of  what  is 
passing  among  ourselves — many  customs  which  have 
evidently  no  relation  to  present  circumstances  ;  and 
some  ideas  which  are  rooted  in  our  minds,  as  fossils 
are  imbedded  in  the  soil :  while,  thirdly,  we  can 
even,  by  means  of  them,  penetrate  some  of  that  mist 
which  separates  the  present  from  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  lower  races  of  men  in  various  parts  of 

^  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  so  the  general  concluaona  at  which  I 

able  and  cautious  a  critic  as  Mr.  have  arrived.    See  his  Physics  and 

Bagehot  has  expressed  his  assent  to  PoliticS|   1872,  especially   the    ex- 

the  lino  of  argument  here  used,  and  oellent  chapter  on  'Nation-making.' 
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2  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

the  world  present  us  with  illustrations  of  a  social  con- 
dition ruder,  and  more  archaic,  than  any  which  history 
records  as  having  ever  existed  among  the  more  ad- 
vanced races.  Even  among  civilised  peoples,  however, 
we  find  traces  of  former  barbarism.  Not  only  is 
language  in  this  respect  very  instructive ;  but  laws 
and  customs  are  often  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  con- 
tain symbols  which  are  the  relics  of  former  realities. 
Thus  the  use  of  stone  knives  in  certain  Egyptian  cere- 
monies points  to  a  time  when  that  people  habitually 
used  stone  implements.  Again,  the  form  of  marriage 
by  coemptio  among  the  Romans  indicates  a  period  in 
their  history  when  they  habitually  bought  wives,  as 
so  many  savage  tribes  do  now.  So  also  the  form  of 
capture  in  weddings  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  capture  of  wives  was  once  a  stem 
reality.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  sequence  is  obvious. 
The  use  of  stone  knives  in  certain  ceremonies  is  evi- 
dently a  case  of  survival,  not  of  invention  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  form  of  capture  in  weddings  would 
naturally  survive  the  actual  reality,  while  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  reality  would  rise  out  of  the  symbol. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tion  of  primitive  man  is  correctly  represented  by  even 
the  lowest  of  existing  races.  The  very  fact  that  the 
latter  have  remuned  stationary,  that  their  manners, 
habits,  and  mode  of  life  have  continued  almost  unaltered 
for  generations,  has  created  a  strict,  and  often  compli- 
cated, system  of  customs,  from  which  the  former  was 
necessarily  free,  but  which  has  in  some  cases  gradually 
acquired  even  more  than  the  force  of  law.  In  order, 
then,  to  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  this  primitive  con- 
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dition  of  the  human  race,  we  must  eliminate  these 
customs  from  our  conception  of  that  condition  ;  and 
this  we  are  best  enabled  to  do  by  a  comparison  of 
savage  tribes  belonging  to  different  families  of  the 
human  race. 

Although  the  differences  of  race,  of  geographical 
position,  and  of  their  general  surroundings,  have  neces- 
sarily led  to  considerable  divergencies  in  the  social  and 
mental  development  of  different  tribes,  still  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  in  the  main,  the  development 
of  higher  and  better  ideas  as  to  Marriage,  Relationships, 
Law,  Religion,  &c.,  has  followed  in  its  earlier  stages  a 
very  similar  course  even  in  the  most  distinct  races  of 
man  ;  and  when  we  find  customs  and  ideas  which  to  us 
seem  absurd  or  illogical,  reappearing  in  separate  families 
of  mankind  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that,  however  absurd  they  may  appear 
to  us,  they  rest  on  some  ground  which  once  appeared 
sufficient,  and  are  no  unmeaning  or  insignificant  acci- 
dents. It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  that  savages 
are  merely  the  degenerate  descendants  of  more  civilised 
ancestors,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  are 
cases  of  retrogression.  But,  in  the  first  place,  a  tribe 
which  had  sunk  from  civilisation  into  barbarism  would 
by  no  means  exhibit  the  same  features,  as  one  which 
had  risen  into  barbarism  from  savagery.  And,  what  is 
even  more  important,  races  which  fidl  back  in  civilisa- 
tion diminish  in  numbers.  The  whole  history  of  man 
shows  how  the  stronger  and  progressive  increase  in 
numbers,  and  drive  out  the  weaker  and  lower  races.  I 
have  endeavoured,  for  instance,  to  show  that  the  ideas 
on  the   subject  of  relationships   which   are  prevalent 
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among  the  less  advanced  races,  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  course  of  progress,  but  are  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  degradation.  So,  again,  a  people  who  trusted 
in  luck  would  have  no  chance  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence against  one  which  believed  in  law  :  if  we  find  a 
belief  in  fetichism  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  even 
the  highest  races,  it  is  because  these  races  were  Fetichists 
before  they  became  Buddhist,  Mahometan,  or  Christian. 
A  tribe  in  which  the  feeling  of  relationship  was  weak 
and  ill-defined  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  one  in  which  the  family  feeling  was 
strong.  Hence,  although  we  are  very  far  as  yet  from 
having  arrived  at  such  a  result,  I  believe  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  realise  to  ourselves  a  condition 
through  which  our  ancestors  must  have  passed  in  pre- 
historic times — one  more  primitive  than  any  of  which 
we  have  at  present  an  actual  example. 

At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  careful 
study  of  manners  and  customs,  traditions  and  supersti- 
tions, will  eventually  solve  many  difficult  problems  of 
Ethnology.  This  mode  of  research,  however,  requires 
to  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  has  in  fact  led  to 
many  erroneous  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  more 
than  one  case  savage  races  have  been  regarded  as  de- 
scendants of  the  Ten  Tribes,  because  their  customs 
offered  some  singular  points  of  resemblance  with  those 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  these  cases,  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  savage 
races  wonhl  have  shown  that  these  coincidences,  so 
far  from  lieing,  as  supposed,  peculiar  to  these  tril)es, 
were,  in  fact,  common  to  several,  if  not  to  all,  of  the  prin- 
cipal races  of  mankind.     Much  careful  study  will,  there- 
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fore,  be  required  before  this  class  of  evidence  can  be 
used  with  safety,  though  I  doubt  not  that  eventually  it 
will  be  found  most  instructive. 

The  study  of  savage  life  is,  moreover,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  of  peculiar  importance  to  us,  forming, 
as  we  do,  part  of  a  great  empire,  with  colonies  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  fellow-citizens  in  many  stages  of 
civilisation.  Of  this  our  Indian  possessions  afford  us  a 
good  illustration.  '  We  have  studied  the  lowland  popu- 
lation,' says  Mr.  Hunter,^  *  as  no  conquerors  ever  studied 
or  understood  a  subject  race.  Their  history,  their  habits, 
their  requirements,  their  very  weaknesses  and  preju- 
dices are  known,  and  furnish  a  basis  for  those  political 
inductions  which,  under  the  titles  of  administrative 
foresight  and  timely  reform,  meet  popular  movements 
half-way.  The  East  India  Company  grudged  neither 
honours  nor  solid  rewards  to  any  meritorious  effort  to 
illustrate  the  peoples  whom  it  ruled.' 

*  The  practical  result  now  appears.  English  ad- 
ministrators understand  the  Aryan,  and  are  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  the  non-Aryan,  population  of 
India.  They  know  with  remarkable  precision  how  a 
measure  will  be  received  by  the  higher  or  purely 
Aryan  ranks  of  the  community  ;  they  can  foresee 
with  less  certainty  its  effect  upon  the  lower  or  semi- 
Aryan  classes,  but  they  neither  know  nor  venture  to 
predict  the  results  of  any  line  of  action  among  the 
non- Aryan  tribes.  Political  calculations  are  impos- 
sible without  a  knowledge  of  the  people.  But  the  evil 
does  not  stop  here.  In  the  void  left  by  ignorance, 
prejudice  has  taken  up  its  seat,  and  the  calamity  of 

^  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India,  p.  2. 
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'  the  non- Aryan  races  is  not  merely  that  they  are  not 

*  understood,  but  that  they  are  misrepresented/ 

Well,  therefore,  has  it  been  observed  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  his  excellent  work  on  *  Ancient  Law,'  that, 
even  if  they  gave  more  trouble  than  they  do,  no  pains 
would  be  wasted  in  ascertaining  the  germs  out  of 
which  has  assuredly  been  unfolded  every  form  of 
moral  restraint  which  controls  our  actions  and  shapes 
our  conduct  at  the  present  moment.  The  rudiments 
of  the  social  state,'  he  adds,  ^  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  us  at  all,  are  known  through  testimony  of  three 
sorts — accounts  by  contemporary  observers  of  civilisa- 
tions less  advanced  than  their  own,  the  records  which 
particular  races  have  preserved  concerning  their  primi- 
tive history,  and  ancient  law.  The  first  kind  of  evi- 
dence is  the  best  we  could  have  expected.  As  societies 
do  not  advance  concurrently,  but  at  different  rates  of 
progress,  there  have  been  epochs  at  which  men  trained 
to  habits  of  methodical  observation  have  really  been 
in  a  position  to  watch  and  describe  the  injEmcy  of 
mankind.'  ^  He  refers  particularly  to  Tacitus,  whom 
he  praises  for  having  '  made  the  most  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity; '  adding,  however,  ^  but  the  "  Germany,"  unlike 
most  celebrated  classical  books,  has  not  induced  others 
to  follow  the  excellent  example  set  by  its  author,  and 
the  amount  of  this  sort  of  testimony  which  we  possess 
is  exceedingly  small.' 
This  is,  however,  I  think,  far  from  being  really  the 
case.  At  all  epochs  some  ^  men  trained  to  habits  of 
^  methodical  observation  have  really  been  in  a  position 

*  to  watch  and  describe  the  infancy  of  mankind,'  and 

*  Maine's  Ancient  LftW|  p.  130. 
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the  testimony  of  our  modem  travellers  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Tacitus. 

It  musty  however,  be  admitted  that  our  information 
with  reference  to  the  social  and  moral  condition  c^  the 
lower  races  of  man  is  certainly  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  either  in  extent  or  in  accuracy.  Travellers 
naturally  find  it  far  easier  to  describe  the  houses,  boats, 
food,  dress,  weapons,  and  implements  of  savages,  than 
to  xmderstand  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  whole 
mental  conditi<Hi  of  a  savage  is  so  different  frc»n  ours, 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  follow  what  is  passing 
in  his  mind,  or  to  understand  the  motives  by  which  he 
is  influenced.  Many  things  appear  natural  and  almost 
self-evident  to  him,  which  produce  a  very  different  im- 
pression on  us.  ^  What ! '  said  a  negro  to  Burton,  '  am 
^  I  to  starve,  while  my  sister  has  childr^i  whom  she  can 
*sell?' 

When  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Murray  first  saw 
pack  oxen,  some  of  them  were  fi*ightened  and  took  them 
for  demons  ^  with  spears  on  their  heads,'  while  others 
thought  they  were  the  wives  oi  the  settlers,  because 
they  carried  the  baggage.^ 

Though  savages  always  have  a  reason,  such  as  it  is, 
for  what  they  do  and  what  they  believe,  their  reasons 
often  are  very  absurd.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  what  is  passing  in  their  minds  \a  of  course 
much  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  them.  This  has  produoed  many  laughable  mis- 
takes. Thus,  when  Labillardi^re  enquired  of  the 
Friendly  Islanders  the  word  for  1,000,000,  they  seem 
to  have  thought  the  question  absurd,  and  answered  him 

^  Taplin,  The  Narinyeri,  p.  53. 
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by  a  word  which  apparently  has  no  meaning  ;  when  he 
asked  for  10,000,000,  they  said  '  laoalai,'  which  I  will 
leave  unexplained  ;  for  100,000,000,  '  laounoua,'  that  is 
to  say,  *  nonsense  ; '  while  for  the  higher  numbers  they 
gave  him  certain  coarse  expressions,  which  he  has 
gravely  published  in  his  table  of  numerals. 

A  mistake  made  by  Dampier  led  to  more  serious 
results.  He  had  met  some  Australians,  and  appre- 
bending  an  attack,  he  says  : — *  I  discharged  my  gun  to 

*  scare  them,  but  avoided  shooting  any  of  them  ;  till 
'  finding  the  young  man  in  great  danger  from  them, 
^  and  myself  in  some,  and  that  though  the  gun  had  a 
^  little  fiightened  them  at  first,  yet  they  had  soon  learnt 
'  to  despise  it,  tossing  up  th^  hands,  and  crying  "  Pooh, 
^  "  pooh,  pooh ! "  and  coming  on  afresh  with  a  great 
'  noise,  I  thought  it  high  time  to  charge  again,  and 

*  shoot  one  of  them,  which  I  did.  The  rest,  seeing  him 
^  fall,  made  a  stand  again,  and  my  young  man  took  the 
'  opportunity  to  disengage  himself,  and  come  off  to  me  ; 

*  my  other  man  also  was  with  me,  who  had  done  nothing 

*  all  this  while,  having  come  out  unarmed  ;  and  I  re- 

*  turned  back  with  my  men,  designing  to  attempt  the 

*  natives   no   farther,   being  very  sorry  for  what  had 

*  happened  already.'  ^     '  Pooh,  pooh,'  however,  or  *  puff, 

*  puff,'  is  the  name  which  savages,  like  children,  natu- 
rally apply  to  guns. 

Another  source  of  error  is,  that  savages  are  often 
reluctant  to  contradict  what  is  said  to  them.  Living- 
stone calls  special  attention  to  this  as  a  character- 
istic of  the  natives  of  Afiica.*     Mr.  Oldfield,*  again, 

'  Pinkerton's  VojngeSyTol.  zi.  p.  473.         '  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  p.  309. 

•  T«ww.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N.8.,  toI.  iii.  p.  265. 
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speaking  of  the  Australians,  teUs  us  :— '  I  have  found 
'this  habit  of  non-contradiction  to  stand  very  much 
*in  my  way  when  making  enquiries  of  them,  for,  as 
'  my  knowledge  of  their  language  was  only  sufficient 
'to  enable  me  to  seek  information  on  some  points 
'by  putting  suggestive  questions,  in  which  they  im- 
'  mediately  concurred,  I  was  frequently  driven  nearly 
'  to  my  wits'  end  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  A  native  once 
'  brought  me  in  some  specimens  of  a  species  of  euca- 
'  l3rptus,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  habit  of 
'  the  plant,  I  asked,  "  A  tall  tree  ?  "  to  which  his  ready 
'answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  Not  feeling  quite 
'  satisfied,  I  again  demanded,  "  A  low  bush  ?  "  to  which 
'  "  Yes,"  was  also  the  response.' 

Again,  the  mind  of  the  savage,  like  that  of  the  child, 
is  easily  fatigued,  and  he  will  then  give  random  answers, 
to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  thought.  Speaking  of 
the  Ahts  (N.W.America),  Mr.  Sproat^  says: — 'The 
'  native  mind,  to  an  educated  man,  seems  generally  to 
'  be  asleep  ;  and  if  you  suddenly  ask  a  novel  question, 
'  you  have  to  repeat  it  while  the  mind  of  the  savage  is 
'awaking,  and  to  speak  with  emphasis  imtil  he  has 
'  quite  got  your  meaning.  This  may  partly  arise  from 
'  the  questioner's  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  ; 
'still,  I  think,  not  entirely,  as  the  savage  may  be 
'  observed  occasionally  to  become  forgetful  when  volun- 
'  tarily  communicating  information.  On  his  attention 
'  being  fully  aroused,  he  often  shows  much  quickness 
'in  reply  and  ingenuity  in  argument.  But  a  short 
'  conversation  wearies  him,  particularly  if  questions  are 
'  asked  that  require  eflforts  of  thought  or  memory  on 

*  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life,  p.  120. 
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*  hifi  part.  The  mind  of  the  savage  then  appears  to 
'  rock  to  and  fro  out  of  mere  weakness,  and  he  tells  lies 
^  and  talks  nonsense/ 

*  I  frequently  enquired  of  the  negroes/  says  Park, 

*  what  became  of  the  sun  during  the  night,  and  whether 
^  we  should  see  the  same  sun,  or  a  different  one,  in  the 

*  morning  ;  but  I  found  that  they  considered  the  ques- 
^  tion  as  very  childish.  The  subject  appeared  to  them 
^  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation ; 

*  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjecture,  nor  formed  any 

*  hjrpothesis,  about  the  matter/  ^ 

Such  ideas  are,  in  fact,  entirely  beyond  the  mental 
range  of  the  lower  savages,  whose  extreme  mental  in- 
feriority we  have  much  difficulty  in  realising. 

Speaking  of  the  wild  men  in  the  interior  of  Borneo, 
Mr.  Dalton  '  says  that  they  are  found  living  ^  absolutely 

*  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  neither  cultivate  the  ground 

*  nor  live  in  huts ;  who  neither  eat  rice  nor  salt,  and  who 
^  do  not  associate  with  each  other,  but  rove  about  some 
'  woods,  like  wild  beasts  ;  the  sexes  meet  in  the  jungle, 
^  or  the  man  carries  away  a  woman  from  some  campong. 

*  When  the  children  are  old  enough  to  shift  for  them- 

*  selves,  they  usually  separate,  neither  one  afterwards 
^  thinking  of  the  other.  At  night  they  sleep  under  some 
^  large  tree,  the  branches  of  which  hang  low ;  on 
'  these  they  &sten  the  children  in  a  kind  of  swing ; 
^  around  the  tree  they  make  a  fire  to  keep  off  the  wild 
^  beasts  and  snakes.  They  cover  themselves  with  a  piece 
^  of  bark,  and  in  this  also  they  wrap  their  children  ;  it 
'  is  soft  and  warm,  but  will  not  keep  out  the  rain.     The 

*  Fark*a  Travelfly  toL  i.  p.  206.         Archipelago,  p.  40.  See  also  KeppeFa 

*  Moor^a  Notices  of  the  Indian     Expedition  to  Borneo,  vol  u,  p.  10. 
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*  poor  creatures  are  looked  on  and  treated  by  the  other 
'  Dyaks  as  wild  beasts/ 

Lichtenstein  describes  a  Bushman  as  presenting  ^  the 
^  true  physiognomy  of  the  small  blue  ape  of  Caffraria. 

*  What  gives  the  more  verity  to  such  a  comparison  was 
'  the  vivacity  of  his  eyes,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  eye- 
^  brows.  .  .  .  Even  his  nostrils  and  the  comers  of 
'his  mouthy  nay  his  very  ears,  moved  involuntarily. 
' .  •  .  There  was  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  single 
'  feature  in  his  countenance  that  evinced  a  consciousness 

*  of  mental  powers.'  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  we  have  most  contradictory  accounts  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  mental  condition  of  savages.  Nevertheless, 
by  comparing  together  the  accounts  of  diflferent  tra- 
vellers, we  can  to  a  great  extent  avoid  these  sources  of 
error ;  and  we  are  very  much  aided  in  this  by  the  re- 
markable similarity  between  different  races.  So  striking, 
indeed,  is  this,  that  different  races  in  similar  stages  of 
development  often  present  more  features  of  resemblance 
to  one  a'^other  than  the  same  race  does  to  itself  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  its  history. 

Some  ideas,  which  seem  to  us  at  first  inexplicable 
and  fantastic,  are  yet  very  widely  distributed.  Thus 
among  many  races  a  woman  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  speak  to  her  son-in-law.  Franklin^  tells  us  that 
among  the  American  Indians  of  the  far  North  '  it  is 

*  considered  extremely  improper  for  a  mother-in-law  to 
^  speak  or  even  look  at  him  ;  and  when  she  has  a  com- 
^  munication  to  make  to  him  it  is  the  etiquette  that  she 

'  Lichtenfitem,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

'  Journey  to  the  Sborea  of  the  Polar  Sea,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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*  should  turn  her  back  upon  liim,  and  address  him  only 
'  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person.' 

Further  south,  among  the  Omahaws,  *  neither  the 
'father-in-law  nor  mother-in-law  will  hold  any  direct 
'  communication  with  their  son-in-law  ;  nor  will  he,  on 
'  any  occasion,  or  imder  any  consideration,  converse  im  • 

*  mediately  with  them,  although  no  ill-will  exists  between 

*  them  ;  they  will  not,  on  any  account,  mention  each 
'  other's  name  in  company,  nor  look  in  each  other's  fistces ; 
'  any  conversation  that  passes  between  them   is  con- 

*  ducted  through  the  medium  of  some  other  person.'  ^ 
Harmon  says  that  among  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  same  rule  prevails.  Baegert* 
mentions  that  among  the  Indians   of  California  'the 

*  son-in-law  was  not  allowed,  for  some  time,  to  look 

*  into  the  face  of  his  mother-in-law,  or  his  wife's  nearest 
'  relations,  but  had  to  step  on  one  side,  or  to  hide 
'  himself  when  these  women  were  present.' 

Lafitau,*  indeed,  makes  the  same  statements  as  re- 
gards the  North  American  Indians  generally.  We  find 
it  among  the  Crees  and  Dacotahs,  and  again  in  Florida. 
Rochefort  mentions  it  among  the  Caribs,  and  in  South 
America  it  recurs  among  the  Arawaks. 

In  Asia,  among  the  Mongols  and  Kalmucks,  a  woman 
must  not  speak  to  her  father-in-law  nor  sit  down  in  his 
presence.     Among  the  Ostiaks  of  Siberia,*  '  une  fiUe 


*  James's    Expedition     to     the  *  Pallas,  vol.  iv.    pp.   71 ,  677. 

Rock^'  Mountains,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  He  makes  the  same  statement  with 

'  Account  of   (*alifornia,  1773.  reference  to  the  Samoyedes,  ioc,  cit. 

Translated   bj  C.  Rau,  in  Smith-  p.  UO.    See  also  Miiller,  Description 

sonian  Rep.  for  1803-4,  p.  308.  de  toutes  les  Nations  de  FEmpire  de 

'  Mceurs  des    Sauvages  Am^ri-  Rujwie,  pt  i.  pp.  101-203;  pt.  iL 

cains,  vol.  i.  p.  570.  p.  104. 
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*  marine  evite  autant  qu'il  lui  est  possible  la  presence  du 
'  pere  de  son  man,  tant  qu'elle  n'a  pas  d'enfant ;  et  le 
'  mari,  pendant  ce  temps,  n'ose  pas  paroitre  devant  la 

*  mere  de  sa  femme.     S'ils  se  rencontrent  par  hasard,  le 

*  man  lui  toume  le  dos,  et  la  femme  se  couvre  le  visage. 
'  On  ne  donne  point  de  nom  aux  filles  ostiakes  ;  lors- 

*  qu'elles  sont  marines,  les  hommes  les  nomment  Imi, 

*  femmes.  Les  femmes,  par  respect  pour  leurs  maris, 
'  ne  les  appellent  pas  par  leur  nom  ;  elles  se  servent  du 
'  mot  de  Tahe^  hommes/ 

In  China,  according  to  Duhalde,  the  father-in-law, 
after  the  wedding  day,  *  never  sees  the  face  of  his 
'  daughter-in-law  again  ;  he  never  visits  her,'  and  if  they 
chance  to  meet  he  hides  himself.^  A  similar  custom 
prevails  in  Borneo  and  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  In  Australia, 
also,  Eyre  states  that  a  man  must  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  his  father-in-law,  his  mother-in-law,  or  his 
son-in-law. 

Dubois  mentions  that  in  certain  districts  of  Hindo- 
stan  a  woman  *  is  not  permitted  to  speak  to  her  mother- 

*  in-law.  When  any  task  is  prescribed  to  her,  she  shows 
'  her  acquiescence  only  by  signs  ; '  a  contrivance,  he 
sarcastically  adds,  '  weU  adapted  for  securing  domestic 

*  tranquillity.'  ^ 

In  Central  Africa,  CailU^ «  observes  that, '  from  this 

*  moment  the  lover  is  not  to  see  the  father  and  mother 
'  of  his  future  bride  :  he  takes  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
'  them,  and  if  by  chance  they  perceive  him  they  cover 

*  their  faces,  as  if  all  ties  of  friendship  were  broken.     I 

'  ABtley's  Collection  of  Voyages,  '  Oaillid^s  Travels  to  Timbuctoo, 

vol.  iv.  p.  91.  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

'  On  the  People  of  India,  p.  236. 
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tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  whimsical 
custom  ;  the  only  answer  I  could  obtain  was,  "  It's  our 
"  way."  The  custom  extends  beyond  the  relations  :  if 
the  lovef^  ib  of  a  different  camp,  he  avoids  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lady's  camp,  except  a  few  intimate 
fiiends  whom  he  is  permitted  to  visit.  A  little  tent  is 
generally  set  up  for  him,  under  which  he  remains  all 
day,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  come  out,  or  to  cross  the 
camp,  he  covers  his  face.  He  is  not  allowed  to  see  his 
intended  during  the  day,  but,  when  everybody  is  at 
rest,  he  creeps  into  her  tent  and  remains  with  her  till 
daybreak.'  Among  the  Kaffirs^  a  married  woman  '  is 
required  to  "hlonipa"  her  father-in-law  and  all  her 
husband's  male  relations  in  the  ascending  line — ^that 
is,  to  be  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  them.  She 
is  not  allowed  to  pronounce  their  names,  even  men- 
tally ;  and  whenever  the  emphatic  syllable  of  either  of 
their  names  occurs  in  any  other  word,  she  must  avoid 
it,  by  either  substituting  an  entirely  new  word,  or  at 
least  another  syllable,  in  its  place.  The  son-in-law  is 
placed  under  certain  restrictions  towards  his  mother-in- 
law.  He  cannot  enjoy  her  society,  or  remain  in  the 
same  hut  with  her  ;  nor  can  he  pronounce  her  name.' 
Among  the  Bushmen  in  the  far  South,  Chapman  re- 
coimts  exactly  the  same  thing,  yet  none  of  these  obser- 
vers had  any  idea  how  general  the  custom  is. 

In  Australia,  among  the  aborigines  of  Victoria,  *  it 

*  is  compulsory  on  the  mothers-in-law  to  avoid  the  sight 

*  of   their   sons-in-law,  by  making  the  mothers-in-law 
'  take  a  very  circuitous  route  on  all  occasions  to  avoid 

*  being  seen,  and  they  hide  the  face  and  figure  with  the 

*  Kaffir  Laws  and  Customfly  pp.  05,  06. 
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<  rug  which  the  female  carries  about  her.'  ^  So  strict  is 
this  rule,  that  if  married  men  are  jealous  of  any  one, 
they  sometimes  promise  to  give  him  a  daughter  in 
marriage.  This  places  the  wife,  according  to  custom, 
in  the  position  of  a  mother-in-law,  and  renders  any 
communication  between  her  and  her  future  son-in-law  a 
capital  crime. 

More  or  less  similar  customs  occur  among  the 
Dyaks,  and  other  races,  and  cannot  possibly  be  without 
a  cause. 

Mr.  Tylor,  who  has  some  very  interesting  remarks 
on  these  customs  in  his  ^  Early  History  of  Man,'  observes 
that  ^  it  is  hard  even  to  guess  what  state  of  things  can 
*have  brought  them  into  existence,'  nor,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  any  one  else  attempted  to  explain 
them.  In  the  Chapter  on  Marriage  I  shall,  however, 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  that  they 
have  arisen. 

Another  curious  custom  is  that  known  in  B^am 
under  the  name  of  La  Couvade.  Probably  every  Eng- 
lishman who  had  not  studied  other  races  would  assume, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  on  the  birth  of  a  child  the 
mother  would  everywhere  be  put  to  bed  and  nursed. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  many  races  the  father,  and 
not  the  mother,  is  doctored  when  a  baby  is  bom. 

Yet,  though  this  custom  seems  so  ludicrous  to  us,  it 
is  very  widely  distributed.  Commencing  with  South 
America,  Dobritzhoffer  teUs  us  that  ^  no  sooner  do  you 
^  hear  that  a  woman  has  borne  a  child,  than  you  see  the 
'  husband  lying  in  bed,  huddled  up  with  mats  and  skins, 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Aborigines^  Victoria,  I860,  p.  73. 
'  Loc.  cit,  p.  78. 
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lest  some  ruder  breath  of  air  should  touch  hiin,  fasting, 
kept  in  private,  and  for  a  number  of  days  abstaining 
religiously  from  certain  viands  :  you  would  swear  it 
was  he  who  had  had  the  child.  ...  I  had  read 
about  this  in  old  times,  and  laughed  at  it,  never  think- 
ing I  could  believe  such  madness,  and  I  used  to 
suspect  that  this  barbarian  custom  was  related  more 
in  jest  than  in  earnest ;  but  at  last  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes  among  the  Abipones.' 

In  Brazil,  among  the  Coroados,  Martins  tells  us  that 
as  soon  as  the  woman  is  evidently  pregnant,  or  has 
been  delivered,  the  man  withdraws.  A  strict  regimen 
is  observed  before  the  birth  ;  the  man  and  the  woman 
refrain  for  a  time  from  the  flesh  of  certain  animals,  and 
live  chiefly  on  fish  and  finiits.'^ 

Further  north,  in  Gruiana,  Mr.  Brett  ^  observes  that 
some  of  the  men  of  the  Acawoio  and  Caribi  nations, 
when  they  have  reason  to  expect  an  increase  of  their 
families,  consider  themselves  bound  to  abstain  from 
certain  kinds  of  meat,  lest  the  expected  child  should,  in 
some  very  mysterious  way,  be  injured  by  their  partaking 
of  it.  The  Acouri  (or  Agouti)  is  thus  tabooed,  lest, 
like  that  little  animal,  the  child  should  be  meagre  ;  the 
Haimara^  also,  lest  it  should  be  blind — the  outer  coating 
of  the  eye  of  that  fish  suggesting  film  or  cataract;  the 
Lahbaj  lest  the  infant's  mouth  should  protrude  like  the 
labba's,  or  lest  it  be  spotted  like  the  labba,  which  spots 
would  ultimately  become  ulcers.  The  Marudi  is  also 
forbidden,  lest  the  infant  be  stillborn,  the  screeching 
of  that  bird  being  considered  ominous  of  death.'     And 

^  Spix*8  and  Martiiui*8  Travels  in  '  Brett  a  Indian  Tribes  of  Quiana, 

Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.  p.  355. 
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again : — '  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  ancient  Indian 

*  etiquette  requires  the  father  to  take  to  his  hammock, 

*  where  he  remains  some  days  as  if  he  were  sick,  and 

*  receives  the  congratulations  and  condolence  of  his 
'  friends.     An  instance  of  this  custom  came  under  my 

*  own  observation,  where  the  man,  in  robust  health 
*and  excellent  condition,  without  a  single  bodily 
^ailment,   was   lying    in  his   hammock   in   the    most 

*  provoking  manner,  and  carefully  and  respectfully  at- 

*  tended  by  the  women,  while  the  mother  of  the  new- 

*  bom  infent  was  cooking — none  apparently  regarding 
*her!'i 

Similar  statements  have  been  made  by  various  other 
travellers,  including  De  Tertre,  Giliz,  Biet,  Fermin,  and 
in  fact  almost  all  who  have  written  on  the  natives  of 
South  America, 

In  North  America,  Bancroft  mentions  the  existence 
of  a  similar  custom  among  the  natives  of  Califomia 
and  New  Mexico.  R^my  states  that  among  the 
Shoshonfes,  when  a  woman  is  in  labour,  the  husband 

*  also  is  bound  to  remain  in  seclusion,  away  from  every 
*one,  even  from  his  wife.'^  In  Greenland,  after  a 
woman  is  confined,  the  *  husband  must  forbear  working 
*for  some  weeks,  neither  must  they  drive   any  trade 

*  during  that  time ; '  ^  in  Kamskatka,  for  some  time 
before  the  birth  of  a  baby,  the  husband  must  do  no 
hard  work.  In  South  India,  Mr.  Tylor*  quotes  Mr. 
F.  W.  Jennings  as  stating  that  among  natives  of  the 
higher  castes  about  Madras,  Seringapatam,  and  on  the 

»  Brett,  tec.  cit.  p.  101.  City,  p.  126. 

'  Egede's  Greenland,  p.  106.  ^  Tyloi^s  Early  History  of  Man, 

*  Journey  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake     2nd  ed.,  p.  801. 
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Malabar  Coast '  a  man,  at  the  birth  of  his  first  son  or 
'  daughter  by  the  chief  wife,  or  for  any  son  afterwards, 
'  will  retire  to  bed  for  a  lunar  month,  living  principally 
on  a  rice  diet,  abstaining  from  exciting  food  and  firom 

*  smoking/  In  Fiji  also,  when  a  child  is  bom,  the  father, 
as  well  as  the  mother,  is  careful  to  abstain  firom  eat- 
ing anything  which  might  disagree  with  the  infant. 

Similar  notions  occur  among  the  Chinese  of  West 
Yunnan,  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  in  Madagascar, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  among  the  Kaffirs,  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  in  Corsica,  and  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  is  called  *  faire  la  couvade.'  While,  however, 
1  regard  this  curious  custom  as  of  much  ethnological 
interest,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Tylor  in  regarding 
it  as  evidence  that  the  races  by  whom  it  is  practised 
belong  to  one  variety  of  the  human  species.^  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  it  originated  independently  in 
several  distinct  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  a  custom  so  ancient,  and 
so  widely  spread,  must  have  its  origin  in  some  idea 
which  satisfies  the  savage  mind.  Several  explanations 
have  been  suggested.     Profbssor  Max  Miiller,*  in  his 

*  Chips  firom  a  German  Workshop,'  says  : — *  It  is  clear 

*  that  the  poor  husband  was  at  first  tyrannised  over  by 
^his   female  relations,  and  afterwards  frightened  into 

*  sujKjrstition.     He  then   began   to   make  a  martyr  of 

*  himself  till  he  made  himself  really  ill,  or  took  to  his 
'  bed  in  self-defence.  Strange  and  absurd  as  the  cou- 
Wade  appears  at  first  sight,  there  is  something  in  it 

*  witli    which,   we    believe,   most    mothers-in-law    can 

« 

«  Loc.  cii.  p.  296. 

*  ('hips  from  a  Oermmn  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p.  tfSl. 
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^sympathise/  Lafitau^  regards  it  as  arising  from  a 
dim  recollection  of  original  sin ;  rejecting  the  Carib 
and  Abipon  explanation,  which  I  have  little  doubt  is 
the  correct  one,  that  they  do  it  because  they  believe 
that  if  the  father  engaged  in  any  rough  work,  or  was 
careless  in  his  diet,  '  cela  feroit  mal  k  Tenfant,  et  que 
'  cet  en&nt  participeroit  k  tons  les  d^&uts  naturels  des 
'  aoimaux  dont  le  pere  auroit  mang^.' 

This  idea — namely,  that  a  person  imbibes  the 
characteristics  of  an  animal  which  he  eats — is  very 
widely  distributed.  In  India,  Forsyth  mentions  that 
Mahouts  often  give  their  elephant  '  a  piece  of  a  tiger's 

*  liver  to  make  him  courageous,  and  the  eyes  of  the 

*  brown  homed  owl  to  make  him  see  well  at  night/  *^ 
The  Malays  at  Singapore  also  give  a  large  price  for  the 
flesh  of  the  tiger,  not  because  they  like  it,  but  because 
they  believe  that  the  man  who  eats  tiger  *  acquires  the 
^  sagacity  as  well  as  the  courage  of  that  animal,'  ^  an 
idea  which  occurs  among  several  of  the  Indian  hUl 
tribes.* 

'  The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  have  a  prejudice  against  the 

*  flesh  of  deer,  which  the  men  may  not  eat,  but  which 

*  is  allowed  to  women  and  children.     The  reason  given 

*  for  this  is,  that  if  the  warriors  eat  the  flesh  of  deer 
'  they  become  as  faint-hearted  as  that  animal.'  ^     '  In 

*  ancient  times  those  who  wished  for  children  used  to 
^  eat  frogs,  because  that  animal  lays  so  many  eggs.'  ^ 

^  MoBurs   des  Sauvages  Ain^ri«  ^  Dalton's  Dee.  Ethn.  of  Bengal, 

caioa,  toI.  i.  p.  250.  p.  38. 

'  FoT87th*s  Highlands  of  Central  ^  EeppeFs  Expedition  to  Borneo, 

India,  p.  452.  yol.  i.  p.  231. 

'  Keppel's  Visit  to  the    Indian  ^  Inman's  Ancient  Faiths  in  An- 

Arch^lago,  p.  13.  cient  Names,  p.  888. 
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« 

The  Caribs  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  pigs  or  of  tor- 
toises, lest  their  eyes  should  become  as  small  as  those 
of  these  animals.^  The  Dacotahs  eat  the  liver  of  the 
dog,  in  order  to  possess  the  sagacity  and  courage  of 
that  animal.^  The  Arabs  also  impute  the  passionate 
and  revengeful  character  of  their  countrymen  to  the 
use  of  camel's  flesh.®  In  Siberia  the  bear  is  eaten  under 
the  idea  that  its  flesh  *  gives  a  zest  for  the  chase,  and 
'  renders  them  proof  against  fear.'  *  The  Kaffirs  also 
prepare  a  powder  *  made  of  the  dried  flesh  of  various 
'  wild  beasts,  intending  by  the  administering  of  this 
'  compound  to  impart  to  the  men  the  qualities  of  the 
^  several  animals.'  ^ 

Tylor®  mentions  that  an  *  English  merchant  in 
'  Shanghai,  at  the  time  of  the  Taeping  attack,  met  his 
'  Chinese  servant  carr3dng  home  a  heart,  and  asked  him 
*  what  he  had  got  there.  He  said  it  was  the  heart  of  a 
'  rebel,  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  home  and  eat 
'it  to  make  him  brave.'  The  New  Zealanders,  after 
baptising  an  infant,  used  to  make  it  swallow  pebbles, 
so  that  its  heart  might  be  hard  and  incapable  of  pity.^ 
Even  cannibalism  is  sometimes  due  to  this  idea,  and 
the  New  Zealanders  eat  their  most  formidable  enemies 
partly  for  this  reason.  Until  quite  recent  times  many 
medical  remedies  were  selected  on  this  principle.  It  is 
from  the  same  kind  of  idea  that  *  eyebright,'  because 
the  flower  somewhat  resembles  an  eye,  was  supposed 
to  be  good  for  ocular  complaints. 

^  Muller^s  Qeschichte  der  Amerir  ^  Atkiiison's  Upper  and    Lower 

canLBchen  Urreligionen,  p.  221.  Amoor,  p.  462. 

"  Schoolcraft's  Lidian  Tribes,  toL  ^  Callaway's  BeUgious  System  of 

ii.  p.  80.  the  Amasolu,  pt.  iv.  p.  4d8. 

'  Astley's  Collection  of  Voyages,  •  Early  History  of  Man,  p.  131. 

yol.  ii.  p.  148.  '  Yate's  New  Zealand,  p.  82 
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To  us  the  idea  seems  absurd.  Not  so  to  children. 
I  have  myself  heard  a  little  girl  say  to  her  brother,  *  If 

*  you  eat  so  much  goose  you  will  be  quite  silly ; '  and 
there  are  perhaps  few  children  to  whom  the  induction 
would  not  seem  perfectly  legitimate. 

From  the  same  notion,  the  Esquimaux,  *  to  render 

*  barren  women  fertile  or  teeming,  take  old  pieces  of  the 

*  soles  of  our  shoes  to  hang  about  them ;  for,  as  they 

*  take  our  nation  to  be  more  fertile,  and  of  a  stronger 
^  disposition  of  body  than  theirs,  they  fancy  the  virtue 

*  of  our  body  communicates  itself  to  our  clothing.'  ^ 

In  fiict,  savages  do  not  act  without  reason,  any  more 
than  we  do,  though  their  reasons  may  often  be  bad  ones 
and  seem  to  us  singularly  absurd.  Thus  they  have  a 
great  dread  of  having  their  portraits  taken.  The  better 
the  likeness,  the  worse  they  think  for  the  sitter  ;  so 
much  life  could  not  be  put  into  the  copy,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  original.  Once,  when  a  good  deal  an- 
noyed by  some  Indians,  Eane  got  rid  of  them  instantly 
by  threatening  to  draw  them  if  they  remained.  Catlin 
tells  an  amusing,  but  melancholy,  anecdote  in  reference 
to  this  feeling.  On  one  occasion  he  was  drawing  a 
chief  named  Mahtocheega,  in  profile.  This,  when  ob- 
served, excited  much  commotion  among  the  Indians  : 

*  Why  was  half  his  face  left  out  ? '  they  asked  ;  ^  Mah- 
^  tocheega  was  never  ashamed  to  look  a  white  man  in  the 
*fSace.'  Mahtocheega  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  offence,  but  Shonka,  '  the  Dog,'  took  advan- 
tage of  the  idea  to  taunt  him.  *  The  Englishman  knows, ' 
he  said,  *  that  you  are  but  half  a  man  ;  he  has  painted 

*  but  one  half  of  your  face,  and  he  knows  that  the  rest 

^  Egede's  Greenland,  p.  198. 
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« 

The  Caribs  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  pigs  or  of  tor- 
toises, lest  their  eyes  should  become  as  small  as  those 
of  these  animals,^  The  Dacotahs  eat  the  liver  of  the 
dog,  in  order  to  possess  the  sagacity  and  courage  of 
that  animal.*  The  Arabs  also  impute  the  passionate 
and  revengeful  character  of  their  countrymen  to  the 
use  of  camel's  flesh.®  In  Siberia  the  bear  is  eaten  under 
the  idea  that  its  flesh  '  gives  a  zest  for  the  chase,  and 
'  renders  them  proof  against  fear.'  *  The  Kaffirs  also 
prepare  a  powder  '  made  of  the  dried  flesh  of  various 
'wild  beasts,  intending  by  the  administering  of  this 

*  compound  to  impart  to  the  men  the  qualities  of  the 
'  several  animals.'  ^ 

Tylor^  mentions  that  an  'Engliah  merchant  in 
'  Shanghai,  at  the  time  of  the  Taeping  attack,  met  his 

*  Chinese  servant  carr)dng  home  a  heart,  and  asked  him 

*  what  he  had  got  there.  He  said  it  was  the  heart  of  a 
'  rebel,  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  home  and  eat 
4t  to  make  him  brave.'  The  New  Zealanders,  after 
baptising  an  infant,  used  to  make  it  swallow  pebbles, 
so  that  its  heart  might  be  hard  and  incapable  of  pity.^ 
Even  cannibalism  is  sometimes  due  to  this  idea,  and 
the  New  Zealanders  eat  their  most  formidable  enemies 
partly  for  this  reason.  Until  quite  recent  times  many 
medical  remedies  were  selected  on  this  principle.  It  is 
from  the  same  kind  of  idea  that  '  eyebright,'  because 
the  flower  somewhat  resembles  an  eye,  was  supposed 
to  be  good  for  ocular  complaints. 

^  MuUer^s  Geschicbte  der  Amerir-  ^  Atkinson's  Upper  and    Lower 

canischen  Urreligionen,  p.  221.  Amoor,  p.  462. 

^  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  vol.  '  Callaway's  Eeligious  Sjstem  of 

ii.  p.  80.  the  Amazulu,  pt.  iv.  p.  438. 

'  Astley's  Collection  of  Voyages,  •  Early  History  of  Man,  p.  131. 

vol.  ii.  p.  143.  ^  Yate's  New  Zealand,  p.  82 
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To  us  the  idea  seems  absurd.  Not  so  to  children. 
I  have  myself  heard  a  little  girl  say  to  her  brother,  *  If 

*  you  eat  so  much  goose  you  will  be  quite  silly ; '  and 
there  are  perhaps  few  children  to  whom  the  induction 
would  not  seem  perfectly  legitimate. 

From  the  same  notion,  the  Esquimaux,  '  to  render 

*  barren  women  fertile  or  teeming,  take  old  pieces  of  the 
'  soles  of  our  shoes  to  hang  about  them ;  for,  as  they 

*  take  our  nation  to  be  more  fertile,  and  of  a  stronger 

*  disposition  of  body  than  theirs,  they  fancy  the  virtue 

*  of  our  body  communicates  itself  to  our  clothing.'  ^ 

In  fact,  savages  do  not  act  without  reason,  any  more 
than  we  do,  though  their  reasons  may  often  be  bad  ones 
and  seem  to  us  singularly  absurd.  Thus  they  have  a 
great  dread  of  having  their  portraits  taken.  The  better 
the  likeness,  the  worse  they  think  for  the  sitter  ;  so 
much  life  could  not  be  put  into  the  copy,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  original.  Once,  when  a  good  deal  an- 
noyed by  some  Indians,  Kane  got  rid  of  them  tastantly 
by  threatening  to  draw  them  if  they  remained.  Catlin 
tells  an  amusiDgy  but  melancholy,  anecdote  in  reference 
to  this  feeling.  On  one  occasion  he  was  drawing  a 
chief  named  Mahtocheega,  in  profile.  This,  when  ob- 
served, excited  much  commotion  among  the  Indians  : 

*  Why  was  half  his  face  left  out  ? '  they  asked  ;  ^  Mah- 

*  tocheega  was  never  ashamed  to  look  a  white  man  in  the 
*face.'  Mahtocheega  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  offence,  but  Shonka,  ^  the  Dog,'  took  advan- 
tage of  the  idea  to  taimt  him.  *  The  Englishman  knows, ' 
he  said,  '  that  you  are  but  half  a  man  ;  he  has  painted 

*  but  one  half  of  your  face,  and  he  knows  that  the  rest 

'  Egede's  Greenland,  p.  108. 
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The  Caribs  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  pigs  or  of  tor- 
toises, lest  their  eyes  should  become  as  small  as  those 
of  these  animals.^  The  Dacotahs  eat  the  liver  of  the 
dog,  in  order  to  possess  the  sagacity  and  courage  of 
that  animal.^  The  Arabs  also  impute  the  passionate 
and  revengeful  character  of  their  countrymen  to  the 
use  of  camel's  flesh.®  In  Siberia  the  bear  is  eaten  under 
the  idea  that  its  flesh  ^  gives  a  zest  for  the  chase,  and 

*  renders  them  proof  against  fear.'  *  The  Kaffirs  also 
prepare  a  powder  ^  made  of  the  dried  flesh  of  various 

*  wild  beasts,  intending  by  the  administering  of  this 
'  compound  to  impart  to  the  men  the  qualities  of  the 
^  several  animals.'  ^ 

Tylor®   mentions   that   an  ^Engliah   merchant    in 

*  Shanghai,  at  the  time  of  the  Taeping  attack,  met  his 

*  Chinese  servant  carrpng  home  a  heart,  and  asked  him 
'  what  he  had  got  there.     He  said  it  was  the  heart  of  a 

*  rebel,  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  home  and  eat 
*it  to  make  him  brave.'  The  New  Zealanders,  after 
baptising  an  infant,  used  to  make  it  swallow  pebbles, 
so  that  its  heart  might  be  hard  and  incapable  of  pity.^ 
Even  cannibalism  is  sometimes  due  to  this  idea,  and 
the  New  Zealanders  eat  their  most  foraiidable  enemies 
partly  for  this  reason.  Until  quite  recent  times  many 
medical  remedies  were  selected  on  this  principle.  It  is 
from  the  same  kind  of  idea  that  '  eyebright,'  because 
the  flower  somewhat  resembles  an  eye,  was  supposed 
to  be  good  for  ocular  complaints. 

'  Muller*8  Qettchichte  der  Amer^  ^  Atkinfion's  Upper  and    Lower 

caniflchen  Urrblifrionen,  p.  ^1.  Amoor,  p.  462. 

'  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  vol.  ^  Callaway's  Eeligious  System  of 

il  p.  tiO.  the  Amaiulu,  pt.  iv.  p.  438. 

'  Astley  «  Collection  of  Voyages,  •  Early  History  of  Man,  p.  131. 

vol.  u.  p.  143.  7  Yate  8  New  Zealand,  p.  83 
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To  us  the  idea  seems  absurd.  Not  so  to  children. 
I  have  myself  heard  a  little  girl  say  to  her  brother,  '  If 

*  you  eat  so  much  goose  you  will  be  quite  silly  ; '  and 
there  are  perhaps  few  children  to  whom  the  induction 
would  not  seem  perfectly  legitimate. 

From  the  same  notion,  the  Esquimaux,  *  to  render 

*  barren  women  fertile  or  teeming,  take  old  pieces  of  the 

*  soles  of  our  shoes  to  hang  about  them  ;  for,  as  they 

*  take  our  nation  to  be  more  fertile,  and  of  a  stronger 
^  disposition  of  body  than  theirs,  they  fancy  the  virtue 

*  of  our  body  communicates  itself  to  our  clothing.'  ^ 

In  fact,  savages  do  not  act  without  reason,  any  more 
than  we  do,  though  their  reasons  may  often  be  bad  ones 
and  seem  to  us  singularly  absurd.  Thus  they  have  a 
great  dread  of  having  their  portraits  taken.  The  better 
the  likeness,  the  worse  they  think  for  the  sitter  ;  so 
much  life  could  not  be  put  into  the  copy,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  original.  Once,  when  a  good  deal  an- 
noyed by  some  Indians,  Kane  got  rid  of  them  instantly 
by  threatening  to  draw  them  if  they  remained.  Catlin 
tells  an  amusing,  but  melancholy,  anecdote  in  reference 
to  this  feeling.  On  one  occasion  he  was  drawing  a 
chief  named  Mahtocheega,  in  profile.  This,  when  ob- 
served, excited  much  commotion  among  the  Indians  : 

*  Why  was  half  his  face  left  out  ? '  they  asked  ;  ^  Mah- 
^  tocheega  was  never  ashamed  to  look  a  white  man  in  the 
^face.'  Mahtocheega  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  offence,  but  Shonka,  *  the  Dog,'  took  advan- 
tage of  the  idea  to  taunt  him.  *  The  Englishman  knows, ' 
he  said,  *  that  you  are  but  half  a  man  ;  he  has  painted 

*  but  one  half  of  your  face,  and  he  knows  that  the  rest 

^  Egede's  Greenland,  p.  198. 
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'  is  good  for  nothing.'  This  view  of  the  case  led  to  a 
fight,  in  which  poor  Mahtocheega  was  shot ;  and,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  the  bullet  by  which  he  was  killed 
tore  away  just  that  part  of  the  face  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  drawing. 

This  was  very  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Catlin,  who  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  his  escape,  and  lived  some 
months  after  in  fear  of  his  life  ;  nor  was  the  matter 
settled  until  both  Shonka  and  his  brother  had  been 
killed  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Mahtocheega. 

Franklin  also  mentions  that  the  North  American 
Indians  'prize  pictures  very  highly,  and  esteem  any 
'  they  can  get,  however  badly  executed,  as  efficient 
'charms.'^  The  natives  of  Bomou  had  a  similar 
horror  of  being  *  written  ; '  they  said  *  that  they  did  not 
'  like  it ;  that  the  Sheik  did  not  like  it ;  that  it  was  a 
'  sin  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  firom  the  impression,  that  we 
'  had  much  better  never  have  produced  the  book  at  all.'  * 
The  Fetich  women  in  Dahome,  says  Burton,  *  were  easily 

*  dispersed  by  their  likenesses  being  sketched.'  •  In  his 
Travels  in  Lapland,  Sir   A.  de  C.  Brooke  says  : — *  I 

*  could  clearly  perceive*  that  many  of  them  imagined 
'  the  magical  art  to  be  connected  with  what  I  was  doing, 
'  and  on  this  account  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  till 
'  reassured  by  some  of  the  merchants.  An  instance  of 
'  this  happened  one  morning,  when  a  Laplander  knocked 

*  at  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  entered  it,  as  they 

*  usually  did,  without  further  ceremony.  Having  come 
'  from  Alten  to  Hammerfest  on  some  business,  curiosity 

*  Voyage  to  the  Polar  SeM,  il  6.  *  Miflidon  to  the  King  of  Da^ 

'  Denham*8  Travels   in    Africa,     home,  i.  27S. 
ToK  I  p.  276.  *  Brooke's  Lapland,  p.  354. 
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had  induced  him,  previously  to  his  return,  to  pay  the 
Englishman  a  visit.  After  a  dram  he  seemed  quite  at 
his  ease  :  and  producing:  my  pencil,  I  proceeded,  as  he 
stood,  to  .ketl  hi,  porJt  His  cLtenanc;  now 
immediatdy  changed,  and  taking  up  his  cap,  he  waa 
on  the  point  of  making  an  abrupt  exit,  without  my 
being  able  to  conjecture  the  cause.  As  he  spoke  only 
his  own  tongue,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  as- 
sistance ;  when  I  found  that  his  alarm  was  occasioned 
by  my  employment,  which  he  at  once  comprehended, 
but  suspected  that,  by  obtaming  a  Ukeness  of  him,  I 
should  acquire  over  him  a  certain  power  and  influence 
that  might  be  prejudicial.  He  therefore  refused  to 
allow  it,  and  expressed  a  wish,  before  any  other  steps 
were  taken,  to  return  to  Alten,  and  ask  the  permission 
of  his  master.'  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  the  existence  of  a 
similar  feeling  in  Madagascar.^ 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  writing  should  seem  to 
savages  even  more  magical  than  drawing.  Carver,  for 
instance,  allowed  the  North  American  Indians  to  open 
a  book  as  often  as  and  wherever  they  pleased,  and  then 
told  them  the  number  of  leaves.     '  The  only  way  they 

*  could  account,*  he  says,  ^  for  my  knowledge,  was  by 

*  concluding  that  the  book  was  a  spirit,  and  whispered 
^  me  answers  to  whatever  I  demanded  of  it.'  * 

Father  Baegert  mentions  '  that '  a  certain  missionary 
^  sent  a  native  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  with  some  loaves 

*  of  bread  and  a  letter  stating  their  number.     The  mes- 

*  senger  ate  a  part  of  the  bread,  and  the  theft  was  con- 

*  sequently  discovered.     Another  time  when  he  had  to 

1  Three  Visite  to  Madagascar,  p  358.  >  Trarelfl,  p.  955. 

'  SmithBonian  Report,  1864,  p.  879. 
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*  deliver  four  loaves,  he  ate  two  of  them,  but  hid  the 

*  accompanying  letter  under  a  stone  while  he  was  thus 
'  engaged,  believing   that   his  conduct  would   not  be 

*  revealed  this  time,  as  the  letter  had  not  seen  him  in 

*  the  act  of  eating  the  loaves.' 

Further  north,  the  Minatarrees,  seeing  Catlin  intent 
over  a  copy  of  the  *  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,' 
were  much  puzzled,  but  at  length  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  a  medicine-cloth  for  sore  eyes.  One  of 
them  eventually  bought  it  for  a  high  price.^ 

This  use  of  writing  as  a  medicine  prevails  largely  in 
Africa,  where  the  priests  or  wizards  write  a  prayer  on  a 
piece  of  board,  wash  it  off,  and  make  the  patient  drink 
it.  Caillie  *  met  with  a  man  who  had  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity,  and  who  made  his  Uving  by  writing  prayers 
on  a  board,  washing  them  off,  and  then  selling  the 
water,  which  was  sprinkled  over  various  objects,  and 
supposed  to  improve  or  protect  them. 

Mungo  Park  on  one  occasion  profited  by  this  idea. 

*  A  Bambarran  having,'  he  says,  ^  heard  that  I  was  a 

*  Christian,  immediately  thought  of  procuring  a  saphie  ; 

*  and  for  this  purpose  brought  out  his  walha  or  writing- 

*  board,  assuring  me  that  he  would  dress  me  a  supper 
'  of  rice,  if  I  would  write  him  a  saphie  to  protect  him 
'  from  wicked  men.  The  proposal  was  of  too  great  con- 
'  sequence  to  me  to  be  refused  ;  I  therefore  wrote  the 
^  board  full  from  top  to  bottom  on  both  sides  ;  and  my 

*  landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the  whole  force  of 

*  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a 
'  calabash  with  a  little  water,  and,  having  said  a  few 

*  prayers  over  it,  drank  this  powerful  draught ;   after 

'  American  Indians,  voL  iL  p.  02.  '  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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*  which,  lest  a  single  word  should  escape,  he  licked  the 
'  board  until  it  was  quite  dry/  * 

In  Africa,  the  prayers  written  as  medicine  or  as 
amulet-s  are  generally  taken  from  the  Koran.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  are  no  protection  from  firearms ;  but 
this  does  not  the  least  weaken  the  faith  in  them,  because, 
as  guns  were  not  invented  in  Mahomet's  time,  he  natu- 
rally provided  no  specific  against  them,* 

Among  the  Kirghiz,  also,  Atkinson  teUs  us  that  the 
Mullas  sell  similar  amulets,  ^  at  the  rate  of  a  sheep 
'  for  each  scrap  of  paper ; '  «  and  sunilar  charms  are 

*  in   great  request    among  the   Turkomans,'  *   and   in 
A%hanistan.'^ 

The  science  of  medicine,  indeed,  like  that  of  astro- 
nomy, and  like  religion,  assumes  among  savages  very 
much  the  character  of  witchcraft. 

Ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  processes  by  which  life 
is  maintained,  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology,  the  true 
nature  of  disease  does  not  occur  to  them.  Thus  the 
nesToes  universally  believe  that  diseases  are  caused  by 
e Jepiri^  = .  cn,4  the  K^r,,  •  disease,  ^  all  a  J 
buted  *  to  three  causes — either  to  being  enchanted  by  an 

*  enemy,  to  the  anger  of  certain  bemgs  whose  abode 
'  appears  to  be  in  the  rivers,  or  to  the  power  of  evil 

*  spirits.'  ^     So,  again,  in  Guinea,  the  native  doctors  paint 


>  Park's  Trayek,  vol.  i.  p.  357.  *  Masson's    Trayels     in     Balo- 

See  alao  p.  66.    Cailli^*6  Travels  to  chistan,    A^hanistan,   Ac,  toI.    i. 

Timbuctoo,  vol.  i.  p.  876.  Barth,  vol.  pp.  74,  90,  312 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  302. 

ii.  p.  449.  «  Pritchard*6  Natural  History  of 

*  Astley's  Ck>llection  of  Voyages,  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  704. 

vol.  ii.  p.  35.  ^  lichtenstein,  vol.    i.    p.    255. 

'  Siberia,  p.  310.  Maolean*s  Kaffir  Laws  and  Oustoms, 

♦  Vaml^r/s  Travels  in  Central  p.  88. 
Asia,  p.  50. 
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their  patients  different  colours  in  honour  of  the  spirit 
which  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  disease.^  In  West 
Australia,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
doctor  to  run  round  and  round  his  patient,  shouting  as 
he  goes,  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirit.* 

Similar  theories  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  disease 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Siberia,  among  the  Kalmucks,  the  Kirghiz,  and  Bash- 
kirs ;  ^  in  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  the  Abors, 
Kacharis,  Kols,  &c. ;  *  in  Ceylon  ;  ^  among  the  Karens  ;  • 
in  the  Andamans  ;  in  the  Samoan  and  other  Pacific 
Islands  ;  ^  in  Madagascar,  among  the  Caribs,®  &c.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  cures  are  effected  by  ejecting 
or  exorcising  the  evil  spirit.  Among  the  Kalmucks, 
this  is  the  business  of  the  so-called  ^  Priests,'  who 
induce  the  evil  spirit  to  quit  the  body  of  the  patient 
and  enter  some  other  object.  If  a  chief  is  Ul,  some 
other  person  is  induced  to  take  his  name,  and  thus,  as 
is  supposed,  *  the  evil  spirit  passes  into  his  body.'  *  In 
Rome  there  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Groddess 
Fever.*®  Certain  forms  of  disease,  indeed,  are  now,  and, 
Hs  we  know,  have  long  been,  regarded,  even  among  the 
more  advanced  nations  of  the  East,  as  caused  by  the 


^  Astle/fl  Collection  of  Voyages, 
ToLu.p.  4^.  Onuckahank,  Eighteen 
Tears  on  the  Qold  Ooaat,  vol.  ii 
pp.  184, 144. 

*  Fomety  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inat. 
Yol.  ill.  p.  819. 

*  MiiUei^a  Dea.  de  toutea  lea  Na* 
ttona  de  TEmpire  de  Ruaaie,  part  i. 
pp.  123, 169. 

«  Dalton'a  Dea.  Ethnology  of 
Bengal,  pp.  20,  86. 

*  Saint-Hilaire,  Le  BoudhA  et  aa 


Beligion,  p.  887. 

*  The  Karena  of  the  Cheraonaae, 
pp.  123, 854. 

^  Tunier*a  Nineteen  Tean  in 
Polyneaia,  p.  224.  QerUnd'a  Cont. 
of  Waitz*a  Anthrop.,  toI.  tI.  p.  682. 

*  Trior's  Primitive  Culture,  vol. 
ilp.  184. 

*  De  Hell's  Steppea  of  the  Ca»- 
pian  Sea,  p.  266. 

*®  £|>ictetua,trana.  by  Mra.  Garter, 
vol.  i.  pp.  91, 104. 
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presence  of  evil   spirits.     '  The  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
'  lonians/  says  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  *  like  the  Jews  of 

*  the  Talmud,  believed  that  the  world  was  swarming 
^  with  obnoxious  spirits  who  produced  the  various  dis- 

*  eases  to  which  man  is  liable.'  ^ 

Many  savage  races  do  not  believe  in  natural  death, 
and  if  a  man,  however  old,  dies  without  being  wounded, 
conclude  that  he  must  have  been  the  victim  of  magic. 
Thus,  then,  when  a  savage  is  ill,  he  naturally  attributes 
his  sufferings  to  some  enemy  within  him,  or  to  some 
foreign  object,  and  the  result  is  a  peculiar  system  of 
treatment,  curious  both  for  its  simplicity  and  uni- 
versality. 

*  It  is  remarkable  in  the  Abiponian  (Paraguay)  phy- 
sicians,' says  Father  Dobritzhoffer,^  '  that  they  cure 
every  kind  of  disease  with  one  and  the  same  medicine. 
Let  us  examine  this  method  of  healing.  They  apply 
their  lips  to  the  part  affected,  and  suck  it,  spitting 
after  every  suction.  At  intervals  they  draw  up  their 
breath  from  the  very  bottom  of  their  breast,  and  blow 
upon  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  in  pain.  That 
blowing  and  sucking  are  alternately  repeated.  .  .  . 
This  method  of  heajing  is  in  use  amongst  all  the 
savages  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and,  according  to  Father  Jean  Grillet,  amongst 
the  Galibe  Indians.  .  .  .  The  Abipones,  still  more 
irrational,  expect  sucking  and  blowing  to  rid  the  body 
of  whatever  causes  pain  or  inconvenience.     This  belief 


'  Records  of  the  Past,  pub.  by  p.  249.    See  also  Azara,  Voy.  dans 

the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  FAm^r.  M^rid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  117| 

vol,  i.  p.  131.  140, 142. 

'  History  of  the  Abipones,  vol.  ii. 
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'  is  constantly  fostered  by  the  jugglers  with  fresh 
'  artifices  ;  for  when   they  prepare   to   suck   the   sick 

*  man,  they  secretly  put  thorns,  beetles,  worms,  &c. 
'  into  then-  mouths,  and  spitting  them  out,  after  having 
'  sucked  for  some  time,  say  to  him,  pointing  to  the 

*  worm  or  thorn,  "  See  here  the  cause  of  your  disorder.'* 
*At  this  sight  the  sick  man  revives,  when  he  thinks 
'  the    enemy  that    has    tormented    him   is   at '  length 

*  expelled/ 

At  first  one  might  almost  be  disposed  to  think  that 
some  one  had  been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  worthy  father,  but  we  shall  find  the  very  same  mode 
of  treatment  among  other  races.  Martins  tells  us  that 
the  cures  of  the  Guaycurus  (Brazil)  *are  very  simple, 
and  consist  principally  in  fiimigating  or  in  sucking 
the  part  affected,  on  which  the  Pay^  spits  into  a  pit, 
as  if  he  would  give  back  the  evil  principle  which  he 
has  sucked  out  to  the  earth  and  bury  it.'  ^ 

In  British  Guiana,  Mr.  Brett  mentions  that,  *  if  the 
patient  be  strong  enough  to  endure  the  disease,  the 
excitement,  the  noise,  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  in 
which  he  is  at  times  enveloped,  and  the  sorcerer 
observes  signs  of  recovery,  he  will  pretend  to  extract 
the  cause  of  the  complaint  by  sucking  the  part 
affected.  After  many  ceremonies,  he  will  produce 
from  his  mouth  some  strange  substance,  such  as  a 
thorn  or  gravel-stone,  a  fish  bone  or  bird's  claw,  a 
snake's  tooth  or  a  piece  of  wire,  which  some  malicious 
yauhahu  is  supposed  to  have  inserted  in  the  affected 
part.'  *     The  Mexican  doctors  pretended  to  extract  a 

'  Travels  in  Bmsil,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

*  Brott*8  Indian  Tribea  of  Outana,  p.  364. 
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piece  of  bone  or  some  other  object,  which  they  then  in- 
dicated to  the  patient  as  having  been  the  cause  of  his 
suffering.^ 

In  North  America,  among  the  Carolina  tribes,  '  the 

*  theory  was  that  all  distempers  were  caused  by  evil 

*  spirits/  ^ 

Father  Baegert  mentions  that  the  Califomian  sor- 
cerers blow  upon  and  suck  those  who  are  ill,  and  finally 
show  them  some  small  object,  assuring  them  that  it  had 
been  extracted,  and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  pain. 
Wilkes  thus  describes  a  scene  at  Wallawalla,  on  the 
Columbia  River  : — '  The  doctor,  who  was  a  woman, 
bending  over  the  body,  began  to  suck  his  neck  and 
chest  in  different  parts,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
extract  the  bad  spirit.  She  would  every  now  and  then 
seem  to  obtain  some  of  the  disease,  and  then  faint 
away.  On  the  next  morning  she  was  still  found  suck- 
ing the  boy's  chest.  ...  So  powerful  was  the  influence 
operated  on  the  boy  that  he  indeed  seemed  better.  .  .  . 
The  last  time  Mr.  Drajrton  visited  the  doctress,  she 
exhibited  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  say- 
ing that  she  had  taken  the  disease  of  the  boy  out  of 
him.' « 

Among  the  Prairie  Indians,  also,  all  diseases  are 
treated  alike,  being  referred  to  one  cause,  viz.  the 
presence  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  must  be  expelled. 
This  the  medicine-man  *  attempts,  in  the  first  place,  by 

*  certain  incantations  and  ceremonies,  intended  to  secure 

*  the  aid  of  the  spirit  or  spirits  he  worships,  and  then 

^  Bancroft;  Natiye  Races  of  the  '  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 

Pacific  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  602.  dition,  voL  iv.  p.  400.      See  also 

'  Joneses     Antiquities     of    the  Jones's  Antiquities  of  the  Southern 

Southern  Indians,  p.  31.  Indians,  pp.  29,  30. 
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^  by  all  kinds  of  frightful  noises  and  gestures,  and  suck- 
'  ing  over  the  sd&t  of  pam  with  his  mouth/ '  Speaking 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians,  Heame  says : — *  Here  it 
'  is  necessary  to  remark  that  they  use  no  medicine  either 
'for  internal  or    external  complamts,  but  perform  all 

*  their  cures  by  charms — in  ordinary  cases  sucking  the 
'  part  affected,  blowing  and  singing.' « 

Again,  in  the  extreme  North,  Crantz  tells  us  that 
among  the  Esquimaux  old  women  are  accustomed  '  to 

*  extract  from  a  swollen  leg  a  parcel  of  hair  or  scraps  of 

*  leather ;    they  do   it   by  sucking  with   their  mouth, 

*  which  they  had  before  crammed  full  of  such  stuff.'  • 
Passing  now  to  the  Laplanders,  we  are  told  that  if  any 
one  among  them  is  ill,  a  wizard  sucks  his  forehead  and 
blows  in  his  face,  thinking  thus  to  cure  him.  Among 
the  Tunguses  the  doctor  sucks  the  forehead  of  his 
patient. 

In  South  Africa,  Chapman  thus  describes  a  similar 
custom  : — A  man  having  been  injured,  he  says,  *  our 
'  friend  sucked  at  the  wound,  and  then  .  .  .  extracted 

*  from  his  mouth  a  lump  of  some  substance,  which  was 

*  supposed  to  be  the  disease.'  * 

In  New  Zealand,^  each  disease  was  regarded  as 
being  caused  by  a  particular  god  ;  thus  '  Tonga  was  the 
^  god  who  caused  headache  and  sickness :  he  took  up  his 
'  abode  in  the  forehead.     Mako-Tiki,  a  lizard  god,  was 

*  the  source  of  all  pains  in  the  breast ;  Tu-tangata-kino 


'  Selioolcrafl^s  Indian  Tribes,  vol.  *  Trayels  in  Africa,  yol.  ii.  p.  45. 

i.  p.  250.  See  also   Living8tone*8  Travels    in 

*  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  South  Africa,  p.  130. 

p.  189.  *  Tajrlor*8  New  Zealand  and  its 

*  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  I  p.  Inhabitant,   p.  34.     Shortland,  p. 
214.  114. 
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was  the  god  of  the  stomach ;  Titi-hai  occasioned  pains 
in  the  ankles  and  feet ;  Rongomai  and  Tuparitapu  were 
the  gods  of  consumption ;  Eoro-kio  presided  over  child- 
birth/ 

*  Sickness/  says  Yate,^  'is  brought  on  by  the 
"Atua,"  who,  when  he  is  angry,  comes  to  them  in 
the  form  of  a  lizard,  enters  their  inside,  and  preys 
upon  their  vitals  till  they  die.  Hence  they  use  incan- 
tations over  the  sick,  with  the  expectation  of  either 
propitiating  the  angry  deity  or  of  driving  him  away  ; 
for  the  latter  of  which  purposes  they  make  use  of 
the  most  threatening  and  outrageous  language.'  The 
Stiens  of  Cambodia  believe  *in  an  evil  genius,  and 
attribute  all  disease  to  him.  If  any  one  be  suffering 
from  illness,  they  say  it  is  the  demon  tormenting 
him;  and,  with  this  idea,  make,  night  and  day,  an 
insupportable  noise  around  the  patient.'  ^ 

'  Among  the  Bechuana  tribes,  the  name  adopted  by 
the  missionaries  (for  God)  is  Morimo.  .  .  .  Morimo, 
to  those  who  know  anything  about  it,  had  been 
represented  by  rain-makers  and  sorcerers  as  a  male- 
volent being  which  .  .  .  sometimes  came  out  and 
inflicted  diseases  on  men  and  cattle,  and  even  caused 
death.'  The  word  did  not  at  first  convey  to  the 
Bechuana  mind  the  idea  of  a  person  or  persons,  but 
of  a  state  or  disease,  or  what  superstition  would  style 
bewitched.  .  .  .  They  could  not  describe  who  or  what 
Morimo  was,  except  something  cunning  or  mali- 
cious. .  .  .  They  never  applied  the  name  to  a  human 
being,  except  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  or  in  adulation 

1  Yate's  New  Zealand  p.  141. 

^  Mouhot'fl  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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'to  those  who  taught  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
'  power.'  ^ 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  Madagascar.  Sibree  gives 
the  following  account : — '  A  woman  of  rank  appointed 
'  for  the  occasion  began  to  dance,  while  another,  seated 

*  behind  the  sick  persons,  began  to  beat  a  worn-out 
'spade,  suspended  by  a  string,  with  a  hatchet,  quite 

*  close  to  their  ears,  making  a  horrid  din.     I  thought 

*  as  I  stood  by,  that  if  it  wanted  anything  to  make  an 
'  indisposed  person  downright  ill  this  would  be  a  good 
'  recipe.     The  idea  of  this  is  to  drive  the  ^gatra  (evil 

*  spirit)  possessing  the  sick  person  into  one  of  those 
'  dancing;  ^ 

The  Eoussa  Kaffirs,'  says  Lichtenstein,  ascribe  all 
their  diseases  *  to  one  of  three  causes :  either  to  being 
'  enchanted  by  an  enemy ;  to  the  anger  of  certain  beings, 

*  whose  abode  appears  to  be  in  the  rivers ;  or  to  the 
'  power  of  evil  spirits.'  Among  the  Kols  of  Nagpore, 
as  Colonel  £.  T.  Dalton  tells  us,  'all  disease  in  men 
'  and  in  cattle  is  attributed  to  one  of  two  causes :  the 

*  wrath  of  some  evil  spirit  who  has  to  be  appeased,  or 
'  the  spell  of  some  witch  or  sorcerer.*  *  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Cinghalese,*  and  indeed  with  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India  generally. 

'  The  good  spirits  of  the  departed,  Azimo  or  Bazimo, 
*may  be  propitiated   by   medicines,   or   honoured   by 

*  offerings  of  beer  or  meal,  or  anything  they  loved  while 

*  in  the  body  ;  and  the  bad  spirits,  "  Mchesi,"  of  whom 
'  we  have  heard  only  at  Litte,  and  therefore  cannot  be 

*  certain  that  they  belong  to  the  pure  native  faith,  may 

>  Moffat'i  TravelB,  p.  200.  ♦  Trans.  Ellm.  Soc,  N.S.,  1808, 

^  Folk  Lore  R4)cord,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.     p.  30. 

*  lichicDMteiD,  Tol.  ii.  p.  256.  ^  St.-IIilairc,  Boiidha,  p.  387. 
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'  loG  prevented  by  medicine  from  matdnir  raids,  and  mis- 
•cUrfintheg^en..     A  .mtn  withS>d.e  ^  heart 

*  to  say,  "  My  departed  father  is  now  scolding  me  ;  I  feel 
* "  his  power  in  my  head  ; "  and  he  was  observed  to  re- 
'  move  from  the  company,  make  an  offering  of  a  little 
'  food  on  a  leaf,  and  pray,  looking  upwards  to  where 

*  he  supposed  his  father's  spirit  to  be.  They  are  not, 
^  like  Mohammedans,  ostentatious  in  their  prayers.'  ^ 

In  Australia,  we  are  told  by  ex-Grovemor  Eyre,  in 
his  interesting  work,  that,  'as  all  internal  pains  are 
'  attributed  to  witchcraft,  sorcerers  possess  the  power  of 
'  relieving  or  curing  them.  Sometimes  the  mouth  is  ap- 
'  plied  to  the  surface  where  the  pain  is  seated,  the  blood 
'  is  sucked  out,  and  a  bunch  of  green  leaves  applied  to 
*the  part.  Besides  the  blood,  which  is  derived  from 
^  the  gums  of  the  sorcerer,  a  bone  is  sometimes  put  out 
'  of  the  mouth,  and  declared  to  have  been  procured  from 
'  the  diseased  part.  On  other  occasions  the  disease  is 
^  drawn  out  in  an  invisible  form,  and  burnt  in  the  fire 

*  or  thrown  into  the  water.'  * 

Thus,  then,  we  find  all  over  the  world  this  primitive 
cure  by  sucking  out  the  evil,  which  perhaps  even  with 
ourselves  lingers  among  nurses  and  children  in  the 
universal  nursery  remedy  of  *Kiss  it  and  make  it 
well.' 

These  misconceptions  of  the  true  nature  of  disease 
lead  to  many  other  singular  modes  of  treatment.  Thus, 
among  the  Eukis,  the  doctor,  not  the  patient,  takes  the 
remedies.     Consequentiy,  food  is  generally  prescribed, 

1  liyiDgstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  620.  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N.S.,  voL  iii.  p. 

'  DiacoTeriesinGentralAuBtralia,     243. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  900.    See  also  Oldfield, 
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and  in  cases  of  severe  illness  a  builalo  is  sacrificed, 
and  the  doctor  gives  a  feast.  ^ 

Another  curious  remedy  practised  by  the  Austra- 
lians is  to  tie  a  line  round  the  forehead  or  neck  of  die 
patient,  while  some  kind  friend  rubs  her  lips  with  the 
'  other  end  of  the  string  mitil  they  bleed  &eely ;  this 
'  blood  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  patient,  passing 
^ along  the  string.'^  It  naturally  follows  from  thib, 
and  is,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  the  belief  of  many  of 
the  lower  races  of  men,  that  death  also  is  the  work  of 
vile  spirits. 

A  dislike  of  twins  is  widely  distributed.  In  the 
Island  of  Bali^  (near  Java),  the  natives  ^have  the  sin- 

*  gular  idea,  when  a  woman  is  brought  to  bed  of  twins, 
'  that  it  is  an  unlucky  omen ;  and  immediately  on  its 
'  being  known,  the  woman,  with  her  husband  and  chil- 
^dren,  is  obliged  to  go  and  live  on  the  seashore  or 

*  among  the  tombs  for  the  space  of  a  month,  to  purify 
^themselves,  after  which  they  may  return  into  the 
'  viUage,  ui^n  a  suitable  sacrifice  Lng  made.'  This 
idea  is,  however,  &r  from  being  peculiar  to  that  island. 
Among  the  Ehasias  of  Hindostan,^  ^in  the  case  of 
'  twins  being  bom,  one  used  frequently  to  be  killed ;  it 
4s  considered  unlucky,  and  also  degrading,  to  have 
^  twins,  as  they  consider  that  it  assimilates  them  with 

*  the  lower  animals.' 

Among  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes,  twins  are  at- 
tributed to  the  infiuence  of  evU  spirits.^    Among  the 

I  Dftlton*!  Bes.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  «  Steel,  Trans.  EUul  Soc.,  N.S., 

p.  46.  yol.  Tii.  p.  906. 

•  Engliah  Colony  in  New  South  *  Miiller*s  Dee.  de  toutee  lea  N»- 
Walee,  pp.  368, 862.  tiona  de  I*£mp.  de  Rumde,  vol  vL 

*  Moor's  Notices  of  the  Indian  p.  ISa 
Archipelago,  p.  06. 
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Ainos  of  Japan,^  when  twins  are  bom,  one  is  always 
destroyed.  Among  some  of  the  South  African  tribes 
one  of  two  twins  is  killed.^  At  Arebo,  in  Guinea, 
Smith  and  Bosman  ^  tell  us  that  when  twins  are  bom, 
both  they  and   the  mother  are  killed.     *In   Dahome 

*  and  in  Nguru,  one  of  the  sister  provinces  to  Unyan- 

*  yemb^,  twins  are  ordered  to  be  killed  and  thrown  into 

*  the  water  the  moment  they  are  bom,  lest  droughts 
'  and  famines  or  floods  should  oppress  the  land.  Should 
'  any  one  attempt  to  conceal  twins,  the  whole  family 
'  would  be  murdered.'  * 

In  Peru,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  tells  us  that  some 
tribes  welcomed  twins,  as  an  evidence  of  fertility,  while 
others  *  held  such  births  to  be  a  bad  omen.'  ^ 

The  Australians,^  the  Mexicans,^  and  the  North 
American  Indians,®  on  the  birth  of  twins  killed  one. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  introduction  to  the 
curious  old  Chevalier  Assigne,  or  Enight  of  the  Swan. 
The  king  and  queen  are  sitting  on  the  wall  together  : — 

The  kynge  loked  adowne,  and  byhelde  under, 
And  seygh  a  pore  womman,  at  the  yate  sytte, 
Withe  two  chylderen  her  byfore,  were  borne  at  a  byrthe ; 
And  he  turned  him  thenne,  and  terea  lette  he  falle. 
Sythen  sykede  he  on  hyghe,  and  to  the  qwene  sayde, 
Se  ye  the  yonder  poor  womman.    Now  that  8he  ia  pyned 
With  twynlengee  two,  and  that  dare  I  my  hedde  wedde. 
The  qwene  nykked  him  with  nay,  and  seyde  it  is  not  to  leve ; 
Con  manne  for  oon  chylde,  and  two  wymmen  for  tweyne ; 


*  Bickmore,  Proc.  Boet.  Soc.  of  of  the  Nile,  pp.  641,  642. 

Nat.  His.  18(57.  ^  Royal    OommentarieB    of   the 

<  Livingstone's  Travels  in  South  Incas.    Hakluyt  Societv«  vol.  i.  p 

Africa,  p.  677.  1 16. 

'  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  233.  Pin-  '  Waitz,  Anthropologie,  vol.  vi. 

kerton,  vol.  xv.  p.  626.    Elsewhere  p.  779. 

in  Guinea  twins  are  welcomed.  ^  Bancroft,  loc»  cit.  voL  ii.  p.  2Gi). 

*  Speke*s  Discovery  of  the  Source  '  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  602. 
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Or  ellis  hit  were  unflemelye  thyngei  b0  me  wolde  thenke, 
But  eche  chylde  hadde  a  fader,  how  manje  so  ther  were.' 

Since  reading  this  I  have  found  that  the  very  same 
idea  occurs  in  Guinea.* 

Nevertheless  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  belief  in 
the  unluckiness  of  twins  rather  to  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  up  two  children,  and  the  consequent  idea  that 
the  mother  was  justij&ed  in  killing  one  of  them. 

Some  curious  ideas  prevalent  among  savages  arise 
from  the  fSact  that  as  their  own  actions  are  due  to  life, 
so  they  attribute  life  even  to  inanimate  objects.  Even 
Plato  assumed  that  everything  which  moves  itself  must 
have  a  soul,  and  hence  that  the  world  must  have  a  soul. 
Heame  tells  us  that  the  North  American  Indians  pre* 
fer  one  hook  that  has  caught  a  big  fish  to  a  handful  that 
have  never  been  tried  ;  and  that  they  never  put  two  nets 
together  for  fear  they  should  be  jealous  of  one  another.^ 

The  Esquimaux  thought  that  Captain  Lyons's 
musical  box  was  the  child  of  his  small  hand-organ.^ 

The  Bushmen  supposed  that  Chapman's  big  waggon 
was  the  mother  of  his  smaller  ones  ;  they  ^  despise  an 
'  arrow  that  has  once  failed  of  its  mark  ;  and  on  the  con- 
'  trary  consider  one  that  has  hit  as  of  double  value.  They 
'  will,  therefore,  rather  make  new  arrows,  how  much 
^  time  and  trouble  soever  it  may  cost  them,  than  collect 
^  those  that  have  missed,  and  use  them  again.'  ^ 

The  natives  of  Tahiti  sowed  some  iron  nails  given 

*  The  Romance  of  the  Chevalier  See  also  Burtoii*8  Dahome,  vol.  ii. 

Aseigne,  edited  by  H.  H.  Gibhs,  Esq.  p.  146. 
Triibner,  1868.  *  Loe.  ctt,  p.  830. 

'  AsUey's  Collection  of  VoyageSi  *  Lyons^a  Journal,  p.  140. 

voL  iiL  p.  83.  At  p.  358,  in  the  same  *  Lichtenatein*8  Travela  in  South 

vol.,  we  find  a  curious  variation  of  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
this   idea   among   the   Hottentots, 
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them  by  Captain  Cook,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  young 
Ques.  They  also  believe  that '  not  only  all  animals,  but 
trees,  fruit,  and  even  stones,  have  souls,  which  at  death, 
or  upon  being  consumed  or  broken,  ascend  to  the  divi- 
nity, with  whom  they  first  mix,  and  afterwards  pas^n 
into  the  mansion  allotted  to  each,' 

The  Tongans  were  of  opinion  that  ^  if  an  animal  dies,^ 
its  soul  immediately  goes  to  Bolotoo  ;  if  a  stone  or  any 
other  substance  is  broken,  immortality  is  equally  its 
reward ;  nay,  artificial  bodies  have  equal  good  luck 
with  men,  and  hogs,  and  yams.  If  an  axe  or  a  chisd 
is  worn  out  or  broken  up,  away  flies  its  soul  for  the 
service  of  the  gods.  If  a  house  is  taken  down  or  any 
way  destroyed,  its  immortal  part  will  find  a  situation 
on  the  plains  of  Bolotoo.'  Hence  probably  the  custom 
of  breaking  the  implements,  &c.,  buried  with  the  dead. 
This  was  not  done  to  render  them  useless,  for  the  savage 
would  not  dream  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb ; 
but  because  the  implements  required  to  be  ^  killed,'  so 
-that  their  spirits,  like  those  of  the  wives  and  slaves, 
might  accompany  their  master  to  the  land  of  shadows, 

Lichtenstein  relates  that  the  king  of  the  Coussa 
Kaffirs,  having  broken  off  a  piece  of  the  anchor  of  a 
stranded  ship,  died  soon  afterwards  ;  upon  which  all 
the  Kaffirs  made  a  point  of  saluting  the  anchor  very 
respectfully  whenever  they  passed  near  it,  regarding  it 
as  a  vindictive  being. 

Some  similar  accident  probably  gave  rise  to  the  an^ 
cient  Mohawk  notion  that  some  great  misfortune  would 
happen  if  any  one  spoke  on  Saratoga  Lake.  A  strong- 
minded  Englishwoman,  on  one  occasion,  while  being 

*  Marinei^B  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  Id7. 
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ferried  over,  insisted  on  talking,  and,  as  she  got  across 
safely,  rallied  her  boatman  on  his  superstition  ;  but  I 
think  he  had  the  best  of  it  after  all,  for  he  at  once 
replied,  '  The  Great  Spirit  is  mercifiil,  and  knows  that' 
a  *  white  woman  cannot  hold  her  tongue.'  ^ 

The  forms  of  salutation  among  savages  are  sometimes 
very  curious,  and  their  modes  of  showing  their  feelings 
quite  imlike  ours,  though  they  can  generally  be  ex- 
plained without  difficulty.  Kissing  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  natural  language  of  affection.  *  It  is  certain,'  says 
Steele,  '  that  nature  was  its  author,  and  it  began  ¥dth 
^  the  first  courtship  ; '  but  this  seems  to  be  quite  a  mis- 
take. In  fact,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Australians,  the 
New  Zealanders,  the  Papouans,  and  the  Esquimaux; 
the  African  negroes,  we  are  told,  do  not  like  it,  other- 
wise I  should  have  thought  that,  when  once  discovered, 
it  would  have  been  universally  popular.  The  New 
Zealanders,  according  to  Shortland,  did  not  know  how 
to  whistle  ;  *  the  West  Afi:icans  do  not  shake  hands  ;  • 
the  Batonga  (one  of  the  tribes  residing  on  the  Zambesi) 
salute  their  friends  by  throwing  themselves  on  their 
backs  on  the  ground,  rolling  from  side  to  side,  and 
slapping  their  thighs  with  their  hands.* 

Clapping  of  hands  is  a  high  mark  of  respect  in 
Loango,  and  occurs  also  in  various  other  negro  tribes  ; 
the  Dahomans  and  some  of  the  coast  negroes  snap 
their  fingers  at  a  person  as  a  compliment.  In  Loango 
courtiers  salute    the  king  by  leaping   backwards  and 

'  BurtoQ*8  Abbeokuta,  toI.  i.  p.  '  Burton's  MiBflion  to  Dahome, 

198.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

'  TraditioQJi  of   the  New  Zea-  *  Liyingstone^s  TntTels  in  South  * 

landers,  p  131.  Africa,  p.  561. 
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forwards  t^o  or  three  times,  and  Bwinging  their  arms. 
TheFuegians  show  fiiendship  by  jumping  up  and  down, 
and  amongst  ourselves  'jimiping  for  joy'  has  become 
proverbial. 

The  Bakaa,  one  of  the  Zambesi  tribes,  have  a 
peculiar  prejudice  against  children  who  cut  the  upper 
front  teeth  before  the  lower  ones  ;  and  '  you  cut  your 
top  teeth  first '  is  one  of  the  bitterest  insults  a  man 
can  receive.^  I  understand  that  among  English  nurses 
also  it  is  considered  to  indicate  a  weakly  constitution. 

The  Polynesians  and  the  Malays  always  sit  down 
when  speaking  to  a  superior  ;  a  Chinaman  puts  on  his 
hat  instead  of  taking  it  off.  Cook  asserts  that  the 
people  of  Mallicollo  show  their  admiration  by  hissing, 
and  the  same  is  the  case,  according  to  Casalis,  among 
the  KafiBirs.^  In  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  parts  of 
Hindostan  ^  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  considered 
respectfrd  to  turn  your  back  to  a  superior.  Some  of  the 
New  Guinea  tribes  salute  a  friend  by  squeezing  their 
own  noses  ;  *  on  the  White  Nile  ^  and  in  Ashantee  they 
spit  at  you,^  and  the  people  of  Iddah  shake  their  fist  as  a 
friendly  greeting.^  The  Todas  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills 
are  said  to  show  respect  by  *  raising  the  open  right 
*  hand  to  the  brow,  resting  the  thumb  on  the  nose  ; '  on 
the  upper  Nile,  Dr.  Schweinftirth  tells  us,®  that  the 
mode  of  showing  admiration  is  to  open  the  mouth 
wide,  and  then  cover  it  with  the  open  hand  ;  and  it  has 

^  livingstone,  loc,  ck.  p.  577.  ^  Petherick,  pp.  424,  441. 

'  The  Basutos,  by  the  Be  v.  E.  '  Dupuis,  p.  178. 

CaaaHBy  p.  234.  ^  Allen    and    Thomson,  vol.   i. 

*  Dubois,  loc.  eit.^.  210.  p.  290. 

*  CJomrie,  Jour.  Anthr.  Inat.  1876,  «  Heart  of  Africa,  vol  ii.  p.  77. 
p.  108. 
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been  asserted  that  in  one  tribe  of  Esquimaux  it  is 
customary  to  pull  a  person's  nose  as  a  compliment, 
though  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  Dr.  Rae  thinks  there 
was  some  mistake  on  the  point ;  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Blackmore  mentions  that  *  the  sign  of  the  Arapahoes, 
'  and  from  which  they  derive  their  name/  consists  in 
sizing  the  nose  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.^ 

It  is  asserted  that  in  China  a  coffin  is  regarded  as  an 
appropriate  present  for  an  aged  relative,  especially  if  he 
be  in  bad  health. 

1  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1869,  p.  310. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

ABT  AND   ORNAMENTS. 

THE  earliest  traces  of  art  yet  discovered  belong  to  the 
Stone  Age — ^to  a  time  so  remote  that  the  reindeer 
was  abundant  in  the  South  of  France,  and  that  probably , 
though  on  this  point  there  is  some  doubt,  even  the 
mammoth  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  These  works 
of  art  are  sometimes  sculptures,  if  one  may  say  so,  and 
sometimes  drawings  or  etchings  made  on  bone  or  horn 
with  the  point  of  a  flint. 

They  are  of  peculiar  interest,  both  as  being  the  most 
andent  works  of  art  known  to  us — older  than  any  Egyp- 
ti«  s^,  0,  «.y  of  the  A»yri«.  „.„nun.euL^d 
also  because,  though  so  ancient,  they  show  really  con- 
siderable skill.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  spirit 
about  the  subjoined  group  of  reindeer  (fig.  1),  copied 
fi*om  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de 
Vibraye.  The  mammoth  (PI.  I.)  represented  on  the 
opposite  page,  tiioughless  artistic/is  p^haps  even  more 
interesting.  It  is  scratched  on  a  piece  of  mammoth's 
tusk,  and  was  found  in  the  cave  of  La  Madeleine  in  the 
Dordogne. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  even  in  the 
Stone  Period  we  find  very  fair  drawings  of  animals,  yet 
in  the  latest  part  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  throughout  that 
of  Bronze,  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
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ornamentation  is  confined  to  various  combinations  of 
straight  and  curved  lines  and  geometrical  patterns. 
This,  I  believe,  will  eventually  be  found  to  imply  a 
difference  of  race  between  the  population  of  Western 
Europe  at  these  different  periods.  Thus  at  present  the 
Esquimaux  (see  figs.  2-4)  are  veiy  fair  draughtsmen, 
while  the  Polynesians,  though  much  more  advanced  in 
many  ways,  and  though  skiliul  in  ornamenting  both 
themselves  and  their  weapons,  have  very  little  idea 
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indeed  of  representing  animals  or  plants.  Their  tattoo- 
ings,  for  instance,  and  the  patterns  on  their  weapons, 
are,  like  the  ornaments  of  the  Bronze  Age,  almost  in- 
variably of  a  geometrical  character.  Representations 
of  animals  and  plants  are  not,  indeed,  entirely  wanting  ; 
but,  whether  attempted  in  drawing  or  in  sculpture,  they 
are  always  rude  and  grotesque.  With  the  Esquimaux 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case  :  among  them  we  find  none 
of  those  graceful  spirals,  and  other  geomjtricol  patterns. 
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80  characteristic  of  Polynesia  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  weapons  are  often  covered  with  representations 
of  animals  and  hunting  scenes.  Thus  Beechey,^  de- 
scribing the  weapons  of  the  Esquimaux  at  Hotham's 
Inlety  says  :^- 

^  On  the  outside  of  this  and  other  instruments  there 

*  were  etched  a  variety  of  figures  of  men,  beasts,  birds, 
^  &c.,  with  a  truth  and  a  character  which  showed  the 
^  art  to  be  common  among  them.     The  reindeer  were 

*  generally  in  herds  ;  in  one  picture  they  were  pursued 
'  by  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture,  in  snow-shoes ;  in 
^  another  he  had  approached  nearer  to  his  game,  and 
^  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  bow.  A  third  repre- 
'  sented  the  manner  of  taking  seals  with  an  inflated  skin 
'  of  the  same  animal  as  a  decoy ;  it  was  placed  upon  the 
'ice,  and  not  far  firom  it  was  a  man  lying  upon  his 
'  belly,  with  a  harpoon  ready  to  strike  the  animal  when 
'  it  should  make  its  appearance.  Another  was  dragging 
'  a  seal  home  upon  a  small  sledge ;  and  several  baidars 
'were  employed  harpooning  whales  which  had  been 

*  previously  shot  with  arrows  ;  and  thus,  by  comparing 
'  one  with  another,  a  little  history  was  obtained  which 
'  gave  us  a  better  insight  into  their  habits  than  could  be 
'  elicited  fi*om  any  signs  or  intimations.'  Some  of  these 
drawings  are  represented  in  figs.  2-4,  which  are  taken 
from  specimens  presented  by  Captain  Beechey  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford. 

Hooper '  also  mentions  drawings  among  the  Tuski, 
especially  'a  sealskin  tanned  and  bleached  perfectly 
'  white,  ornamented  all  over  in  painting  and  staining 

'  NamliTe  of  a  Voyage  to  the  PtidfiCi  toL  I  p.  361. 
'  Tenta  of  the  Tuald,  p.  66. 
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'  with  figures  of  men,  boats,  animals,  and  delineations  of 
'  whale-fishing,  &c.' 

In  the  same  way  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  hope  event- 
ually to  obtain  from  the  ancient  drawings  of  the  bone 
caves  a  better  insight  into  the  habits  of  our  predecessors 
in  Western  Europe  ;  to  ascertain,  for  instance,  whether 
their  reindeer  were  domesticated  or  wild.  As  yet, 
however,  mere  representations  of  animals  have  been 
met  with,  and  nothing  has  been  found  to  supplement 
in  any  way  the  evidence  derivable  firom  the  imple- 
ments, &c. 

But  though  we  thus  find  traces  of  art — simple,  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  contemptible — ^in  very  ancient  times, 
and  amonfic  very  savage  tribes,  there  are  also  other  races 
who  are  ^ly  S=i«.t  i^  thU  ^t 

Thus,  though  some  Australians  are  capable  of  mnk^ 
ing  rude  drawings  of  animals,  &c.,  others,  on  the  co|i- 
trary,    as   Oldfield^   tells  us,  'seem  quite  unable   to 

*  realise  the  most  vivid  artistic  representations.  On 
'  being  Bhown  a  large  coloured  engraving  of  an  abo- 

*  riginal  New  Hollander,  one  declared  it  to  be  a  ship, 

*  another  a  kangaroo,  and  so  on ;  not  one  of  a  dozen 

*  identifying  the  portrait  as  having  any  connection  with 
^himself.  A  rude  drawing,  with  all  the  lesser  parts 
^much  exaggerated,  they  can  realise.  Thus,  to  give 
'  them  an  idea  of  a  man,  the  head  must  be  drawn  dis- 
'  proportionately  large.' 

Dr.  CoUingwood,^  speaking  of  the  Eibalans  of  For- 

*  mosa,  to  whom  he  showed  a  copy  of  the  *  Illustrated 

*  London  News,'  tells  us  that  he  found  it  *  impossible 

'  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N.S.,  toI  iii.  p.  227 
»  Ibid.  vol.  Ti.  p.  189. 
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*  to  interest  them    by  pointing  out  the  most  striking 

*  illustrations,  which  they  did  not  appear  to  compre- 
'  hend.' 

Denham  m  his  ^  Travels  in  Central  Africa/  says  tliat 
Bookhaloom,  a  man  otherwise  of  considerable  intelli* 
gence,  though  he  readily  recognised  figures,  could  not 
understand  a  landscape.  *  I  could  not,'  he  says,  *  make 
'  him  understand  the  intention  of  the  print  of  the  sand- 

*  wind  in  the  desert,  which  is  really  so  well  described 
'  by  Captain  Lyons's  drawing ;  he  would  look  at  it  up- 

*  side  down  ;  and  when  I  twice  reversed  it  for  him  he  ex- 

*  claimed,  "  Why !  why !  it  is  all  the  same."  A  camel  or 
'  a  human  figure  was  all  I  could  make  him  understand, 
'  and  at  these  he  was  all  agitation  and  delight — "  Gieb ! 
'  "  gieb ! " — Wonderful !  wonderful !  The  eyes  first  took 
'  his  attention,  then  the  other  features  ;  at  the  sight  of 
^  the  sword  he  exclaimed,  "  Allah !  Allah ! "  and,  on 
'  discovering  the  guns,  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Where  is 
**^  the  powder?"'^ 

So  also  the  Kafiir  has  great  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing drawings,  and  perspective  is  altogether  beyond  him. 
Central  and  Southern  Africa  seem,  indeed,  to  be  very 
backward  in  matters  of  art.  Still  the  negroes  are  not 
altogether  deficient  in  the  idea.  Their  idols  cannot  be 
called,  indeed,  works  of  art,  but  they  often  not  only 
represent  men,  but  give  some  of  the  African  charac- 
teristics with  grotesque  fidelity. 

The  Kaffirs  also  can  carve  fair  representations  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  are  fond  of  doing  so.  The 
handles  of  their  spoons  are  often  shaped  into  unmistake- 
able  likenesses  of  giraffes,  ostriches,  and  other  animals. 

^  DenliAmt  Travols  ia  Aixica,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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As  to  the  Bushmen,  we  have  rather  different  ac- 
counts. It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  perspective,  nor  of  how  a  curved  aur&ce  can 
possibly  be  represented  on  a  flat  piece  of  paper  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  other  travellers  assert  that  they  readily 
recognise  drawings  of  animals  or  flowers.  The  Chinese, 
although  so  advanced  in  many  ways,  are,  we  know, 
very  deficient  in  the  idea  of  p^spective. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  no  race  of  men  in  the 
Stone  Age  had  attained  the  art  of  communicating  facts 
by  means  of  letters,  or  even  by  the  far  ruder  system  of 
picture-writing  ;  nor  does  anything,  perhaps,  surprise 
the  savage  more  than  to  find  that  Europeans  can  com- 
municate with  one  another  by  means  of  a  few  black 
scratches  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Even  the  Peruvians  had  no  better  means  of  record- 
ing events  than  the  Quippu  or  Quipu,  which  was  a  cord 
about  two  feet  long,  to  which  a  number  of  different 
coloured  threads  were  attached  in  the  form  of  a  firinge. 
These  threads  were  tied  into  knots,  whence  the  name 
Quippu,  meaning  a  knot.  These  knots  served  as  cyphers, 
and  the  various  threads  had  also  conventional  meanings 
attached  to  them,  indicated  by  the  various  colours. 
This  singular  and  apparently  very  cumbersome  mode  of 
assisting  the  memory  reappears  in  China  and  in  Afiica. 
Thus,  'As  to  ^  the  original  of  the  Chinese  characters, 
^  before  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  little  cords 
'  with  sliding  knota,  each  of  which  had  its  particular 
^  signification,  were  used  in  transacting  business.  These 
*  are  represented  in  two  tables  by  the  Chinese^  called 
^  Hotd^  and  Lo-ahu.     The  first  colonies  who  inhabited 

'  A«tley*8  Ck>lIection  of  Voyages,  vol.  iv,  p>  194. 
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^  Sechwen  had  no  other  literatnre  besides  some  arith- 
'  metical  sets  of  counters  made  with  little  knotted  cords 
^  in  imitation  of  a  string  of  round  beads,  with  which 
^  they  calculated  and  made  up  all  their  accounts  in  com- 
^  merce/  Again,  in  West  Africa,  we  are  told  that  the 
people  of  Ardrah  ^  *  can  neither  write  nor  read.  They 
^  use  small  cords  tied,  the  knots  of  which  have  their 
^  signification.  These  are  also  used  by  several  savage 
'nations  in  America/  It  seems  not  impossible  that 
tying  a  knot  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  may  be  the  direct 
lineal  representative  of  this  ancient  and  widely-extended 
mode  of  assisting  the  memory. 

The  so-called  picture-writing  is,  however,  a  great 
advance.  Yet  firom  representations  of  hunts  in  general, 
such  as  those  of  the  Esquimaux  (see  figs.  2-4),  it  is 
indeed  but  a  step  to  record  pictorially  some  particular 
hunt.  Again,  the  Esquimaux  almost  always  places  his 
mark  on  his  arrows,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  Poly- 
nesian ever  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  so.  Thus  we 
get  among  the  Esquimaux  a  double  commencement,  as 
it  were,  for  the  representation  of  ideas  by  means  of 
signs. 

This  art  of  pictorial  writing  was  still  more  advanced 
among  the  Red  Skins.  Thus  Carver  tells  us  that  on 
one  occasion  his  Chip^way  guide,  fearing  that  the  Nau- 
dowessies,  a  hostile  tribe,  might  accidentally  fall  in  with 
and  attack  them,  '  peeled  the  bark  firom  a  large  tree  near 
<  the  entrance  of  a  river,  and  with  wood-coal  mixed  with 
'  bear's  grease,  their  usual  substitute  for  ink,  made  in  an 
'  uncouth  but  expressive  manner  the  figure  of  the  town  of 
'  the  Ottagaumies.     He  then  formed  to  the  left  a  man 

*  AstWy**  CoUeciioii  of  Voyages,  vol.  iiL  p.  71. 
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dressed  in  skins,  by  which  he  intended  to  represent  a 
Naudowessie,  with  a  line  drawn  from  his  mouth  to  that 
of  a  deer,  the  symbol  of  the  Chip^ways.  After  this  he 
depicted  still  farther  to  the  left  a  canoe  as  proceeding 
up  the  river,  in  which  he  placed  a  man  sitting  with 
a  hat  on ;  this  figure  was  designed  to  represent  an 
Englishman,  or  myself,  and  my  Frenchman  was  drawn 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  and  rowing 
the  canoe  ;  to  these  he  added  several  other  significant 
emblems,  among  which  the  pipe  of  peace  appeared 
painted  on  the  prow  of  the  canoe.  The  meaning  he 
intended  to  convey  to  the  Naudowessies,  and  which  I 
doubt  not  appeared  perfectly  intelligible  to  them,  was 
that  one  of  the  Chip^way  chiefs  had  received  a  speech 
from  some  Naudowessie  chiefs  at  the  town  of  the  Otta- 
gaumies,  desiring  him  to  conduct  the  Englishman,  who 
had  lately  been  among  them,  up  the  Chip^way  river  ; 
and  that  they  thereby  required  that  the  Chip^way, 
notwithstanding  he  was  an  avowed  enemy,  should  not 
be  molested  by  them  on  his  passage,  as  he  had  the 
care  of  the  person  whom  they  esteemed  aa  one  of  their 
nation/  ^ 

An  excellent  account  of  the  Red  Skin  pictorial  art 
is  given  by  Schoolcraft  in  his  *  History  of  the  Indian 

*  Tribes  in  the  United  States/ 

Fig.  5  represents  the  census-roll  of  an  Indian  band 
at  Mille  Lac,  in  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  sent  in  to 
the  United  States  agent  by  Nago-nabe,  a  Chip^way 
Indian,  during  the  progress  of  the  annuity  payments  in 
1849.     The  Indians  generally  denote  themselves  by  their 

*  totem,'  or  family  sign  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  they  all  had 

*  Oarver*8  Travels,  p.  418. 
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the  same  totem,  he  had  designated  each  family  by  a  sign 
denoting  the  common  name  of  the  chief.  Thus  number 
5  denotes  a  catfish,  and  the  six  strokes  indicate  that 
the  Catfish's  family  consisted  of  six  individuals  ;  8  is  a 
beaver  skin,  9  a  sun,  13  an  eagle,  14  a  snake,  22  a 
buffalo,  34  an  axe,  35  the  medicine-man,  and  so  on. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


h^viyi^,^  ^iCJt 


nmiAW  oaiY^POSTS.     (Schoolcraft,  vol.  i.  pi.  60.) 

Fig.  6  is  the  record  of  a  noted  chief  of  the  St.  Mary's 
band,  called  Shin-ga-ba-was-sin,  or  the  Image-stone,  who 
died  on  Lake  Superior  in  1828.  He  was  of  the  totem 
of  the  crane,  as  indicated  by  the  figure.  The  six  strokes 
on  the  right,  and  the  three  on  the  left,  are  marks  of 
honour.  The  latter  represent  three  important  general 
treaties  of  peace  in  which  he  had  taken  part  at  various 
times.^     Among  the  former  marks   are  included  his 


*  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  voL  i.  p.  867. 
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presence  under  Tecumseh,  at  the  battle  of  Moravian- 
town,  where  he  lost  a  brother. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  adjedatig,  or  tomb-board,  of 

Waboj  eeg,  a  celebrated 
war-chief,  who  died  on 
Lake  Superior,  about 
1793.  He  was  of  the 
family  or  clan  of  the 
reindeer.  This  fact  is 
symbolised  by  the 
figure  of  the  deer. 
The  reverse  position 
denotes  death.  His 
own  personal  name, 
which  was  the  White 
Fisher,  is  not  noticed. 
The  seven  marks  on 
>«=::3  5  the  left  denote  that 
he  had  led  seven  war 
parties.  The  three  per- 
pendicular lines  below 
the  totem  represent 
three  wounds  received 
in  battle.  The  figure 
of  a  moose's  head  re- 
lates to  a  desperate 
conflict  Avith  an  en- 
raged animal  of  this 
kind.  Fig.  8  is  copied 
from  a  bark  letter 
which  was  found  alx)ve  St.  Anthony's  Falls  in  1820. 
*  It  consisted  of  white  birch  bark,  and  the  figures  had 
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'  been  careftJly  drawn.     No.  1  denotes  the  flag  of  the 

*  Union:  No.  2  the  cantonment,  then  recently  established, 

*  at  Cold  Spring,  on  the  western  side  of  the  cliif  s,  above 

*  the  influx  of  the  St.  Peters :  No.  4  is  the  symbol  of  the 

*  commanding  officer  (Colonel  H.  Leavenworth),  under 
^  whose  authority  a  mission  of  peace  had  been  sent  into 

*  the   Chippewa  country :    No.    11   is    the   symbol  of 

*  Chakope,  or  the  Six,  the  leading  Sioux  chief,  under 

*  whose  orders  the  party  moved  :  No.  8  is  the  second 
'chief,  called  Wabedatunka,  or  the  Black  Dog.     The 

*  symbol  of  his  name  is  No.  10  ;  he  has  fourteen  lodges. 

*  No.  7  is  a  chief,  subordinate  to  Chakope,  with  thirteen 

*  lodges,  and  a  bale  of  goods  (No.  9),  which  was  devoted 

*  by  the  Government  to  the  objects  of  the  peace.     The 
'  name  of  No.  6,  whose  wigwam  is  No.  5,  with  thirteen 

*  subordinate  lodges,  was  not  given.'  ^ 

This  was  intended  to  imply  that  a  party  of  Sioux, 
headed  by  Chakope,  and  accompanied  or  at  least  coun- 
tenanced by  Colonel  Leavenworth,  had  come  to  this  spot 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Chippewa  hunters  and  con- 
cluding a  peace.  The  Chippewa  chief,  Babesacundabee, 
who  found  this  letter,  read  ofi^  its  meaning  without 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

On  one  occasion  a  party  of  explorers,  with  two 
Indian  guides,  saw,  one  morning,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  start,  a  pole  stuck  in  the  direction  they  were 
going,  and  holding  at  the  top  a  piece  of  bark,  covered 
with  drawings,  intended  for  the  information  of  any  other 
Indians  who  might  pass  that  way.  This  is  represented 
in  fig.  9. 

No.  1  represents  the  subaltern  officer  in  command 

^  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  vol.  i.  pp.  862,  868. 
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of  the  party.  He  is  drawn  with  a  sword  to  denote  his 
rank.  No.  2  denotes  the  secretary.  He  is  represented 
as  holding  a  book,  the  Indians  having,  understood  him 
to  be  an  attorney.  No.  3  represents  the  geologist,  ap- 
propriately indicated  by  a  hammer.  Nos.  4  and  5  are 
attach^  ;  No.  6  the  interpreter.  The  group  of  figures 
marked  9  represents  seven  infantry  soldiers,  each  of 
whom,  as  shown  in  group  No.  10,  was  armed  with  a 
musket.  No.  15  denotes  that  they  had  a  separate  fire, 
and  constituted  a  separate  mess.  Figs.  7  and  8  repre- 
sent the  two  Chippewa  guides.     These  are  the  only 

Fig.  9. 
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human  figures  drawn  without  the  distinguishing  symbol 
of -a  hat.  This  was  the  characteristic  seized  on  by  them, 
and  generally  employed  by  the  Indians,  to  distinguish 
the  Red  from  the  White  race.  Figs.  11  and  12  repre- 
sent a  prairie  hen  and  a  green  tortoise,  which  constituted 
the  sum  of  the  preceding  day's  chase,  and  were  eaten  at 
the  encampment.  The  inclination  of  the  pole  was  de- 
signed to  show  the  course  pursued,  and  there  were  three 
hacks  in  it  below  the  scroll  of  bark,  to  indicate  the  esti- 
mated length  of  this  part  of  the  journey,  computing  fi-om 
water  to  water.  The  following  figure  (fig.  10)  gives 
the  biography  of  Wingcmund,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Dela- 
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wares.  1  shows  that  it  belonged  to  the  oldest  branch 
of  the  tribe,  which  use  the  tortoise  on  their  symbol ;  2 
is  his  totem  or  symbol ;  3  is  the  sun,  and  the  ten  strokes 
represent  ten  war  parties  in  which  he  wa«  engaged. 
Those  figures  on  the  left  represent  the  captives  which 
he  made  in  each  of  his  excursions,  the  men  being  distin- 
guished from  the  women,  and  the  captives  being  denoted 
by  having  heads,  while  a  man  without  his  head  is  of 
course  a  dead  man.     The  central  figures  represent  three 

Fig.  10. 
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forts  which  he  attacked ;  8  one  on  Lake  Erie,  9  that  of 
Detroit,  and  10  Fort  Pitt,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Monongahela.  The  sloping  strokes 
denote  the  number  of  his  followers.^ 

Fig.  1 1  represents  a  petition  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  right  to  certain  lakes 
(8)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Superior  (10). 

"No.  1  represents  Oshcabawis,  the  leader,  who  is  of 

^  Schoolcraft,  yol.  i.  p.  S53, 
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the  Crane  clan.  The  eyes  of  his  followers  are  all  con- 
nected with  his  to  symbolise  unity  of  views,  and  their 
hearts  to  denote  unity  of  feeling.  No.  2  is  Wai-mit-tig- 
oazh,  whose  totem  is  a  marten;  No.  3  is  Ogemagee- 
zhig,  also  a  marten ;  4  is  another  marten,  Muk-o-mis-ud- 
ains,  the  Little  Tortoise ;  5  is  0-mush-kose,  the  Little 
Elk,  belonging,  however,  to  the  Bear  totem  ;  6  belongs 
to  the  Manfish  totem,  and  7  to  the  Catfish.  The  eye  of 
the  leader  has  a  line  directed  forwards  to  the  President, 
and  another  backwards  to  the  lakes  (8). 

The  manner  in  which  such  picture-writing  would 
ultimately  have  led  to  the  use  of  an  alphabet,  would 
probably  have  been  that  the  drawings  would  have  come 
to  repi^esent,  first  a  word,  and  then  a  sound,  being  at 
the  same  time  simplified  and  conventionalised. 

In  some  places  of  Western  Europe,  rock  sculptures 
have  been  discovered,  to  which  we  cannot  yet  safely 
ascribe  any  meaning,  but  on  which  perhaps  the  more 
complete  study  of  the  picture-writing  of  modern 
savages  may  eventually  throw  some  light. 

We  will  now  pass  to  art  as  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  personal  decoration.  Savages  are  passionately  fond 
of  ornaments.  In  some  of  the  very  lowest  races,  indeed, 
the  women  are  almost  undecorated,  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause the  men  keep  all  the  ornaments  themselves.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that  Southerners  ornament 
themselves.  Northerners  their  clothes.  In  fact,  all  savage 
races  who  leave  much  of  their  skin  uncovered  delight  in 
painting  themselves  in  the  most  brilliant  colours  they 
can  obtain.  Black,  white,  red,  and  yellow  are  the 
fiivourite,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  commonest  colours. 
Although  perfectly  naked,    the  Australians  of  Botany 
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Bay  were  by  no  means  without  ornaments.  They 
painted  themselves  with  red  ochre,  white  clay,  and 
charcoal ;  the  red  was  laid  on  in  broad  patches,  the 
white  generally  in  stripes,  or  on  the  face  in  spots,  often 
with  a  circle  round  each  eye  ;  ^  through  the  septum  of 
the  nose  they  wore  a  bone  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  and 
five  or  six  inches  long.  This  was  of  course  very  awk- 
ward, as  it  prevented  them  from  breathing  freely  through 
the  nose,  but  they  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  incon- 
venience for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

They  had  also  necklaces  made  of  shells,  neatly  cut 
and  strung  together ;  earrings,  bracelets  of  small  cord, 
and  strings  of  plaited  human  hair,  which  they  wound 
round  their  waists.  Some  also  had  gorgets  of  large 
shells  hanging  from  the  neck  across  the  breast.  On  all 
these  things  they  placed  a  high  value. 

Spix  and  Martins  ^  thus  describe  the  ornaments  of  a 
Coroado  woman : — '  On  the  cheek  she  had  a  circle,  and 
'  over  that  two  strokes ;  under  the  nose  several  marks 
'  resembling  an  M  ;  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth  to 

*  the  middle  of  the  cheek  were  two  parallel  lines,  and 
'  below  them  on  both  sides  many  straight  stripes ; 
'  below  and  between  her  breasts  there  were  some  con- 
'nected  segments  of  circles,  and  down  her  arms  the 
'  figure  of  a  snake  was  depicted.  This  beauty  wore  no 
'  ornaments,  except  a  necklace  of  monkeys'  teeth.' 

In  Tanna  *  one  would  have  the  one  half  of  his  face 

*  smeared  with  red  clay,  and  the  other  the  plain  dark 

*  copper  skin  ;  another  would  have  the  brow  and  cheeks 
'  red  ;   another  would    have  the  brow  red  and  cheeks 

*  Ilawkeeworth's  Vojagesi  vol.  iii  p.  03^. 

*  Trevelfl  in  Braiil,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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'  black ;  another  all  the  face  red,  and  a  round,  black, 

*  glittering  spot  on  the  forehead ;  and  another  would  have 

*  his  face  black  all  over.    The  black  all  over,  by  the  way, 
'  was  the  sign  of  mourning/  * 

The  savage  also  wears  necklaces  and  rings,  bracelets 
and  anklets,  armlets  and  leglets — even,  if  I  may  say 
so,  bodylets.  Round  their  bodies,  round  their  necks, 
round  their  arms  and  legs,  their  fingers,  and  even  their 
toes,  they  wear  ornaments  of  all  kinds.  From  their 
number  and  weight  these  must  sometimes  be  very 
inconvenient.  Lichtenstein  *  saw  the  wife  of  a  Beetuan 
chief  wearing  no  less  thap  seventy-two  brass  rings. 

A  South  African  chieftainess,  visited  by  Living- 
stone,*^ wore  'eighteen  solid  brass  rings,  as  thick  as 
'  one's  finger,  on  each  leg,  and  three  of  copper  under 
'  each  knee ;  nineteen  brass  rings  on  her  left  arm,  and 
'  eight  of  brass  and  copper  on  her  right ;  also  a  large 
'  ivory  ring  above  each  elbow.     She  had  a  pretty  bead 

*  necklace,  and  a  bead  sash  encircled  her  waist.' 

Nor  are  they  particular  as  to  the  material :  copper, 
brass,  or  iron,  leather  or  ivory,  stones,  shells,  glass,  bits 
of  wood,  seeds,  or  teeth — nothing  comes  amiss.  In 
South-East  Island,  one  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
M'Gillivray  even  saw  several  bracelets  made  each  of  a 
lower  human  jaw,  crossed  by  a  collar-bone ;  and  other 
travellers  have  seen  brass  curtain  rings,  the  brass  plates 
for  keyholes,  the  lids  of  sardine  cases,  and  other  such 
incongruous  objects  worn  with  much  gravity  and  pride. 

The  Felatah  ladies  in  Central  Africa  spend  several 
hours  a  day  over  their  toilet.     In  fact  they  begin  over- 

^  Ttumer^s  Nineteen  Years  in  Polyneda,  p.  6. 
'  £zp.  to  the  Zambeai,  p.  281 
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night  by  carefully  wrapping  their  fingers  and  toes  in 
henna  leaves,  so  that  by  morning  they  are  a  rich 
purple.  The  teeth  are  stained  alternately  blue,  yellow, 
and  purple,  one  here  and  there  being  left  of  its  natural 
colour,  as  a  contrast.  About  the  eyelids  they  are  very 
particular ;  pencilling  them  with  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
The  hair  is  coloured  carefiilly  with  indigo.  Studs  and 
other  jewellery  are  worn  in  great  profiision.^ 

Not  content  with  hanging  things  round  their  necks, 
arms,  ankles,  and  in  fact  wherever  nature  has  enabled 
them  to  do  so,  savages  also  cut  holes  in  themselves  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Esquimaux  from  Mackenzie  River  westward 
make  two  openings  in  their  cheeks,  one  on  each  side, 
which  they  gradually  enlarge,  and  in  which  they  wear 
an  ornament  of  stone  resembling  in  form  a  large  stud, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  called  a  cheek  stud. 
Brenchley  saw  the  natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
decorated  by  crabs'  claws  stuck  in  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose.* 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  Western  America,  and 
again  in  Africa,  we  also  find  the  custom  of  wearing  a 
piece  of  wood  through  the  central  part  of  the  lower  lip. 
A  small  hole  is  made  in  the  lip  during  infancy,  and  it  is 
then  extended  by  degrees  until  it  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  two  inches  long. 

Some  races  extend  the  lobe  of  the  ear  until  it 
reaches  the  shoulder;  others  file  the  teeth  in  various 
manners. 

Thus,  among  the  Rejangs  of  Sumatra,  *  both  sexes 

>  liaird's  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  yol.  ii.  p.  94. 
*  CruiBo  of  the  '  Curacoa/p.  250. 
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*  have  the  extraordinary  custom  of  filing  and  otherwise 
^  disfiguring  their  teeth,  which  are  naturally  very  white 
^  and  beautiful,  firom  the  simplicity  of  their  food.  For 
'files   they  make  use  of  small  whetstones  of  different 

*  degrees  of  fineness,  and  the  patients  lie  on  their  backs 
'  during  the  operation.  Many,  particularly  women  of 
'  the  Lampong  country,  have  their  teeth  rubbed  down 
'  quite  even  with  the  gums ;  others  have  them  formed 
'in  points,  and  some  file  ofi^  no  more  than  the  outer 
'coat  and  extremities,  in  order  that  they  may  the 
'better  receive   and    retain   the  jetty  blackness   with 

*  which  they  almost  universally  adorn  them.'  ^ 

In  Dr.  Davis's  collection  is  a  Dyak  skull  in  which  the 
six  fi*ont  teeth  have  each  been  carefully  pierced  with  a 
small  hole,  into  which  a  pin  with  a  spherical  brass  head 
has  been  driven.  In  this  way,  the  upper  lip  being 
raised,  the  shining  knob  on  each  tooth  would  be  dis- 
played.^ Some  of  the  Afiican  tribes  also  chip  their 
teeth  in  various  manners,  each  community  having  a 
fashion  of  its  own. 

Ornamentation  of  the  skin  is  almost  universal  among 
the  lower  races  of  men.  In  some  cases  every  individual 
follows  his  own  fancy  ;  in  others,  each  clan  has  a  special 
pattern.  Thus,  speaking  of  Abeokuta,  Captain  Burton  ^ 
says  : — '  There  was  a  variety  of  tattoos  and  oma- 
'  mentation,  rendering  them  a  serious  difficulty  to 
'  strangers.     The  skin  patterns  were  of  every  variety, 

*  from  the  diminutive  prick  to  the  great  gash  and  the 
'large  boil-like  lumps.  They  affected  various  figures 
'  — tortoises,  alligators,  and  the  favourite  lizard,  stars, 

*  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  ^  Thesaurus  Oraniorum,  p.  289. 

p.  52.  *  Abeokuta,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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*  conoentric  circle,  lozenges,  right  lines,  welts,  gouts  of 

*  gore,  marble  or  button-like  knobs  of  flesh,  and  ele- 
'  vated  scars,  resembling  scalds,  which  are  opened  for 
'  the  introduction  of  fetish  medicines,  and  to  expel  evil 

*  influences.     In  this  country  every  tribe,  sub-tribe,  and 

*  even  family,  has  its  blazon,^  whose  infinite  diversifica- 
'  tions  may  be  compared  with  the  lines  and  ordinaries 

*  of  European  heraldry.' 

^  The  Ardrahs  ^  make  an  incision  in  each  cheek, 
turning  up  a  part  of  the  flesh  towards  the  ears  and 
healing  it  in  that  position.  The  Mahees  are  distin- 
guished by  three  long  oblique  cuts  on  one  cheek,  and  a 
cross  on  the  other.' 

In  South  Afirica  the  Nyambanas  are  characterised  by 
a  row  of  pimples  or  warts,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose.  Among  the  Bachapin  Kaffirs,  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  battle  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  marking  their  thigh  with  a  long  scar,  which 
is  rendered  indelible  and  of  a  bluish  colour  by  rubbing 
ashes  into  the  fresh  wound. 

The  tribal  mark  of  the  Bimns  •  (Africa)  consists  of 
three  slashes  from  the  crown  of  the  head  down  the 
face  toward  the  mouth  ;  the  ridges  of  flesh  stand  out 
in  bold  relief.  This  painfril  operation  is  performed  by 
cutting  the  skin,  and  taking  out  a  strip  of  flesh  ;  palm 
oil  and  wood  ashes  are  then  rubbed  into  the  wound, 
thus  causing  a  thick  ridge.  The  Bomouese  in  Central 
Africa  have  twenty  cuts  or  lines  on  each  side  of  the 


>  See    aleo   Baikie's   Exploring  '  Daliel,  History   of   Dahomy, 

Voyage,  pp.  77,  294,  336,  and  e»-     p.  xviii. 
pecially  450.  •  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc,  toL  v.  p.  86. 
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face,  which  are  drawn  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
towards  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  cheekbone. 
They  have  also  one  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
six  on  each  arm,  six  on  each  leg,  four  on  each  breast, 
and  nine  on  each  side,  just  above  the  hips.  This  makes 
91  large  cuts,  and  the  process  is  said  to  be  extremely 
painful  on  account  of  the  heat  and  flies.  ^ 

The  islanders  of  Torres  Straits  ornament  themselve« 
by  a  large  oval  scar,  slightly  raised  and  neatly  made. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  shoulder,  but  some  of  them 
have  a  second  on  the  left.  At  Cape  York  many  of  the 
natives  also  had  two  or  three  long  transverse  scars  on 
the  chest.  Many  had  also  a  two-homed  mark  on  each 
breast,  but  these  differences  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
taste  of  the  individual. 

The  custom  of  tattooing  is  found  almost  all  over 
the  world,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  most 
developed  in  hot  countries.  In  Siberia,  however,  the 
Ostiak  women  tattoo  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  front  of  the  leg.  The  men  only  tattoo, 
on  the  wrist,  the  mark  or  sign  which  stands  as  their 
signature.' 

Among  the  Tuski  ®  *  the  faces  of  the  women  are  tat- 

*  tooed  on  the  chin  in  diverging  lines  ;  men  only  make 
^  a  permanent  mark  on  the  face  for  an  act  of  prowess 
'  or  success,  such  as  killing  a  bear,  capturing  a  whale, 
^  &c.,  and  possibly  also,  in  war  time,  for  the  death  of  an 

*  enemy.' 

The  Aleutian  Islanders  decorate  their  hands  and 
faces  with  figures  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 

1  Denham,  Tol.  iii.  p.  176.  '  Hooper,    The     Tents  of    thQ 

«  PaUae,  vol.  iv.  p.  66.  Tuaki,  p.  37. 
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Among  the  Tunguses  the  patterns  are  generally  formed 
by  straight  and  curved  lines.^ 

Among  the  Arabs  ^  *  the  Aenezi  women  puncture 

*  their  lips  and  dye  them  blue  ;  the  Serhhan  women 

*  puncture  their  cheeks,   breasts,   and  arms,   and  the 

*  Ammour  women  their  ankles/ 

The  Malagasy  do  not  generally  tattoo,  but  the 
women  of  the  B^tsilfeo  tribes,  iwjcording  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell,' have  their  arms  '  tattooed  all  over,  some  of  them 

*  having  also  a  kind  of  open-work  collar  tattooed  round 

*  their  necks.     The  breasts  of  the  men  were  ornamented 
'  after  the  same  fashion.' 

Many  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India  tattoo.*  Among 
the  Abors,  for  instance,  the  men  have  a  cross  on  the 
forehead  ;  the  women  a  smaller  one  on  the  upper  lip 
just  below  the  nose,  and  seven  stripes  imder  the  mouth. 
The  Khyens  are  more  extensively  tattooed,  with  figures 
of  animals,  &c. ;  they  admit  that  it  is  not  ornamental,  but 
allege  that  they  were  driven  to  it  because  their  women 
were  naturally  so  beautiful  that  they  were  constantly 
carried  off  by  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Oraon  women 
have  three  marks  on  the  brow  and  two  on  the  temple, 
while  the  men  bum  marks  on  their  forearm. 

The  women  of  Brumer  Island,  on  the  south  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  were  tattooed  on  the  face,  arms,  and  front 
of  the  body,  but  generally  not  on  the  back,  in  vertical 
stripes  less  than  an  inch  apart,  and  connected  by  zigzag 
markings.     On  the  face  these  were  more  complicated, 

^  Muller*8    Des.    de   to«t€8   lea  '  Sibree*8    Madagascar    and    its 

Nat.  de  TEmp.  de   Roasie,  pt.  ill.  People,  p.  221. 
pp.  58,  112.  ^  Dalton*8  Des.  Ethn.  of  Bengal, 

'  Burckhardt*s  Notes  on  the  Bo-  pp.  27, 114,  251. 
douins  and  Wabahje,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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and  on  the  forearm  and  wrist  they  were  firequently 
so  elaborate  as  to  resemble  lace-work,^  The  men  were 
more  rarely  tattooed,  and  then  only  with  a  few  lines 
or  stars  on  the  right  breast.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
markings  consisted  of  a  double  series  of  large  stars  and 
dots  stretching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Not  content  with  the  paint  already  mentioned,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tanna  have  on  their  arms  and  chests 
elevated  scars,  representing  plants,  flowers,  stars,  and 
various  other  figures.     *  The  inhabitants  of  Tazovan, 

*  or  Formosa,  by  a  very  painful  operation,  impress  on 
'their  naked  skins  various  figures  of  trees,   flowers, 

*  and  animals.     The  great  men  in  Guinea  have  their 

*  skin  flowered  like  damask  ;  and  in  Decan  the  women 
'  likewise  have  flowers  cut  into  their  flesh  on  the  fore- 
'  head,  the  arms,  and  the  breast,  and  the  elevated  scars 

*  are  painted  in  colours,  and  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
'  flowered  damask.'  ^ 

In  the  Tonga  Islands  '  the  men  are  tattooed  from 
'  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  above  the  hips.  The  women 
'  are  only  tattooed  on  the  arms  and  fingers,  and  there 
'  very  slightly.'  ^  In  the  Feejee  Islands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  women  are  tattooed  and  not  the  men. 

In  the  Gambler  Islands,  Beechey  says,*  '  tattooing  is 

*  so  universally  practised,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  man 
'  without  it ;  and  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
'  the  figure  is  sometimes  covered  with  small  checkered 
'  lines  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  though  the  breast  is 

*  M'Gillivray*8  Voyage    of    the     p.  588. 

'  Kattlesnake/  toI.  i.  p.  262.  '  Cook's    Voyage    towards    the 

*  Forster's    Obseryations    made     South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
during  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  *  Beechey,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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generally  exempt,  or  only  ornamented  with  a  single 
device.  In  some,  generally  elderly  men,  the  face  is 
covered  below  the  eyes,  in  which  case  the  lines  or  net- 
work are  more  open  than  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
probably  on  account  of  the  pain  of  the  operation,  and 
terminate  at  the  upper  part  in  a  straight  line  from  ear 
to  ear,  passing  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  With 
these  exceptions,  to  which  we  may  add  the  fashion, 
with  some  few,  of  blue  lines,  resembling  stockings, 
from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  the  ankle,  the  effect  is 
becoming,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroys  the  appear- 
ance of  nakedness.  The  patterns  which  most  improve 
the  shape,  and  which  appear  to  me  peculiar  to  this 
group,  are  those  which  extend  from  the  armpits  to 
the  hips,  and  are  drawn  forward  with  a  curve  which 
seems  to  contract  the  waist,  and  at  a  short  distance 
gives  the  figure  an  elegance  and  outline,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  figures  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian 
tombs.' 

Fig.  12  represents  a  Caroline  Islander,  after  Frey- 

cinet,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the   tattooing,   though  it 

cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  form  or  features 

characteristic  of  those  islanders. 

The  tattooing  of  the    Sandwich   Islanders   is   less 

ornamental,    the   devices   being,    according  to   Arago, 

*  unmeaning  and  whimsical,  without  taste,  and  in  general 

*  badly  executed.'  ^  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  aU  was  that  of  the  New  Zealanders  (see  figs. 
13  and  14),  who  were  generally  tattooed  in  cur\'ed  or 
spiral  lines.  The  process  is  extremely  painful,  par- 
ticularly on  the  lips  ;  but  to  shrink  from  it,  or  even  to 

'  ArB)n)V  Letters,  pt.  ii.  p.  147. 
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show  any  signs  of  suffering  wbile  under  the  operation, 
would  be  thought  very  unmanly.  The  natives  used 
the  '  Moko '  or  pattern  of  their  tattooing  as  a  kind  of 
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signature.  The  women  have  their  lips  tattooed  with 
horizontal  lines.  To  have  red  lips  is  thought  to  be  a 
great  reproach.' 

'  For  details  of  Poljnegian  tnt-     plorin^  Expedition :    Ethnography, 
loCTDg  see  Hale's  United  States  Ex-     p-  40. 
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When  tastefully  executed,  tattooing  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  travellers  as  a  real  ornament.  Thus 
Laird  says  that  some  of  the  tattooing  in  West  Afiica 
'  in  the  absence  of  clothing  gives  a  finish  to  the  skin.'  ^ 

Many  Bimilar  cases  might  be  ^ven  in  which  savages 
ornament  themselves,  as  they  suppose,  in  a  manner  which 
must  be  very  painful.    Perhaps  none  is  more  remarkable 
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than  the  practice  which  we  find  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  of  modifying  the  human  form  by  means  of  tight 
bandages.  The  small  size  of  the  Chinese  ladies'  feet  is 
a  well-known  case,  but  is  scarcely  less  mischievous  than 
the  compression  of  the  waist  as  practised  in  Europe. 
The  Sanioans'  and  some  of  the  American  tribes  even 
modified  the  fonn  of  the  head.     One  would  have  sup- 

minPoly- 


'  NarratiTeoriuiE:(pi>diiionintn 
the  Interior  of  Arric*,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 


'  Turner's  Nini 
aia,  p.  175. 


re- 

ca 
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posed  that  any  such  compression  would  have  exercised 
a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  intellect ;  but,  as  far  as 
the  existing  evidence  goes,  it  does  not  appear  to  do  so. 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  hair  varies  very  much 
in  different  races.  Some  races  remove  it  almost  entirely, 
some  leave  a  ridge  along  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  Kaffir 
wears  a  round  ring  of  hair  ;  the  North  American  Indian 
regards  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  leave  one  tuft,  in  case 
he  ever  has  the  misfortune  of  being  defeated,  for  it  would 
be  mean  to  cheat  his  victor  of  the  scalp,  the  recognised 
emblem  of  conquest. 

The  Islanders  of  Torres  Straits  twist  their  hair  into 
long  pipe-like  ringlets,  and  also  wear  a  kind  of  wig  pre- 
pared in  the  same  fashion.  Sometimes  they  shave  the 
head,  leaving  a  transverse  crest  of  hair.  At  Cape  York 
the  hair  is  almost  always  kept  short.^  In  Tanna  the 
women  wear  it  short,  but  have  it  all  laid  out  in  a  forest 
of  little  erect  curls,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
The  men  wear  it  twelve  and  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  have  it  divided  into  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
little  locks  or  tresses.  Beginning  at  the  roots,  every  one 
of  these  is  carefully  wound  round  by  the  thin  rind  of  a 
creeping  plant,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
twine.  The  ends  are  left  exposed  for  about  two  inches, 
and  oiled  and  curled.^ 

The  Feejeeans  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
to  their  hair,  as  is  shown  in  PI.  IL  Most  of  the  chiefs 
have  a  special  hairdresser,  to  whom  they  sometimes 
devote  several  hours  a  day.  Their  heads  of  hair  are 
often  more  than  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  Mr. 

'  M*Qillivray'B   Voyage   of  the  '  Turnei's    Nineteen    Years   in 

'  Rattlesnake/  pp.  11,  13.  Polynesia,  p.  77. 
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Williams  measured  one  which  was  nearly  five  feet  round. 
This  forces  them  to  sleep  on  narrow  wooden  pUlows  or 
neck-rests,  which  must  be  very  uncomfortable.  They 
also  dye  the  hair.  Black  is  the  natural  and  favourite 
colour,  but  some  prefer  white,  flaxen,  or  bright  red. 

'  On  one  head,'  says  Mr.  Williams,  ^  *  all  the  hair  is 
of  a  uniform  height ;  but  one-third  in  front  is  ashy  or 
sandy,  and  the  rest  black,  a  sharply  defined  separation 
dividing  the  two  colours.  Not  a  few  are  so  ingeniously 
grotesque  as  to  appear  as  if  done  purposely  to  excite 
laughter.  One  has  a  large  knot  of  fiery  hair  on  his 
crown,  all  the  rest  of  his  head  being  bald.  Another 
has  the  most  of  his  hair  cut  away,  leaving  three  or  four 
rows  of  small  clusters,  as  if  his  head  were  planted  with 
small  paint-brushes.  A  third  has  his  head  bare  except 
where  a  large  patch  projects  over  each  temple.  One, 
two,  or  three  cords  of  twisted  hair  often  fall  from  the 
right  temple,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long.  Some 
men  wear  a  number  of  these  braids,  so  as  to  form  a 
curtain  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  reaching  fix)m  one  ear 
to  the  other.  A  mode  that  requires  great  care  has 
the  hair  brought  into  distinct  locks  radiating  fi*om  the 
head.  Each  lock  is  a  perfect  cone  about  seven  inches 
long,  having  the  base  outwards  ;  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  hair  is  marked  out  into  a  great  number  of  small 
circles,  the  ends  being  turned  in  in  each  lock,  towards 
tlie  centre  of  the  cone.'  ^^  In  some  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  the  natives  wear  wigs,  or  tresses  of  hair,  in 
addition  to  their  own.*^ 

■  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p.  p.  338,  et  seq. 
ir>8.  »  IIale*8    United     States    Expl. 

'' S<'e,    for    many    further    par-  Expedition:  Ethnography,  p.  12. 
ticularsy  Daniv'in'fl  Descent  of  Man, 
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Schweinfurth  describes  a  dandy,  belonging  to  the 
Dinkas,  a  negro  tribe  of  the  Soudan,  whose  hair  was 
dyed  red,  and  trained  up  into  points  like  tongues  of 
flame,  standing  stiffly  up,  all  round  his  head. 

In  feet,  the  passion  for  self-ornamentation  seems  to 
prevail  amongst  the  lowest  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
among  the  more  civilised  races  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MARRIAGE   AND   RELATIONSHIP. 

NOTHING,  perhaps,  gives  a  more  instructive  insight 
into  the  true  condition  of  savages  than  their  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  relationship  and  marriage ;  nor  can 
the  great  advantages  of  civilisation  be  more  conclusively 
proved  than  by  the  improvement  which  it  has  already 
effected  in  the  relation  between  the  two  sexes. 

Marriage,  and  the  relationship  of  a  child  to  its  father 
and  mother,  seem  to  us  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  we 
are  apt  to  look  on  them  as  aboriginal  and  general  to 
the  human  race.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  lowest  races  have  no  institution  of  mar- 
riage ;  true  love  is  almost  unknown  among  them ;  and 
marriage,  in  its  lowest  phases,  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  affection  and  companionship. 

The  Hottentots,  says  Kolben,^  '  are  so  cold  and  in- 

*  different  to  one  another  that  you  would  think  there 

*  was  no  such  thing  as  love  between  them.'  Among  the 
Koussa  Kaffirs,  Lichtcnstein  asserts  that  there  is  *  no 
'  feeling  of  love  in  marriage.'  *  In  North  America,  the 
Tinn<5  Indians  had  no  word  for  *dear'  or  *  beloved;' 
and  the  Algonquin  language  is  stated  to  have  contained 
no  verb  meaning  '  to  love  ;  *  so  that  when  the  Bible  was 

^  Kolben*s  Ilist.  of  the  (^tipe  of  '  Travels  in  South  Africa,  vol.  i. 

Good  Hope,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  p.  201. 
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translated  by  the  missionaries  into  that  language  it 
was  necessary  to  invent  a  word  for  the  purpose. 

'  In  his  native  state/  says  Mr.  Morgan,^  *  the  (North 

*  American)  Indian  is  below  the  passion  of  love.  It  is 
'  entirely  unknown  among  them,  with  the  exception,  to 
'a  limited  extent,  of  the  village  Indians.'  He  men- 
tions elsewhere  a  case  of  an  Ahahuelin  woman  named 
'Ethabe,'  who  had  been  married  for  three  years  to  a 
Blackfoot  Indian,  yet  there  was  no  common  articulate 
language  which  they  both  understood.  They  communi- 
cated entirely  by  signs,  neither  of  them  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  other's  language.^ 

Though  the  songs  of  savages  are  generally  devoted 
to  the  chase,  war,  or  women,  they  can  very  rarely  be 
called  love  songs.  Dr.  Mitchell,  for  instance,  who  was 
for  several  years  chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee   on  Indian  Affairs,  mentions  that  '  neither 

*  among  the  Osages  nor  the  Cherokees  could  there  be 
'  found  a  single  poetical  or  musical  sentiment,  founded 
*on  the  tender  passion  between  the  sexes.  Though 
'  often  asked,  they  produced  no  songs  of  love.'  ^ 

In  Yariba  ( Central  Africa)  ,*  says  Lander,  '  marriage 
'  is  celebrated  by  the  natives  as  unconcernedly  as  pos- 
'  sible :  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife  as  of 
'  cutting  an  ear  of  com — affection  is  altogether  out  of 

*  the  question.'  The  King  of  Boussa,*  he  teUs  us  in 
another  place,  *  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
'  usually  employs  all  his  leisure  hours  in  superintending 

*  Systems  of  ConBanguinity  and  317. 
Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,  p.  ^  R.  and  J.  Landefs  Niger  Ex- 

207.  pedition,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

^  Loc.  cit,  p.  227,  '  Ihid,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.    See  also 

^  Archaeol.  Americana;  vol.  i.  p.  p.  197. 
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'  the  occupations  of  his  household,  and  making  his  own 
*  clothes.  The  Midiki  (queen)  and  he  have  distinct 
'establishments,  divided  fortunes,  and  separate  inte- 
' rests;  indeed,  they  appear  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
'  mon  with  each  other,  and  yet  we  have  never  seen  so 
'friendly  a  couple  since  leaving  our  native  country.' 
On  the  Gold  Coast,  'not  even  the  appearance  of 
'  affection  exists  between  husband  and  wife.'  ^  Among 
the  Mandingoes  marriage  is  merely  a  form  of  regulated 
slavery.  Husband  and  wife  '  never  laugh  or  joke  to- 
'  gether.'  '  I  asked  Baba,'  says  Cailli^,  '  why  he  did  not 
'  sometimes  make  merry  with  his  wives.  He  replied 
'  that  if  he  did  he  should  not  be  able  to  manage  them, 
'  for  they  would  laugh  at  him  when  he  ordered  them  to 
'  do  anything.'  ^ 

According  to  Galton,  Dammara  women  'divorce 
'themselves  as  often  as  they  like  ;  ...  in  fact,  the 
'  spouse  was  changed  almost  weekly,  and  I  seldom  knew, 
'  without  inquiry,  who  the  pro-tempore  husband  of  each 
'  lady  was  at  any  particular  time.'  * 

In  India,  the  Hill  tribes  of  Chittagong,  says  Captain 
Lewin,  regard  marriage  'as  a  mere  animal  and  con- 
'  venient  connection ; '  as  the  '  means  of  getting  their 
'  dinner  cooked.  They  have  no  idea  of  tenderness,  nor 
'  of  chivalrous  devotion.'  * 

Among  the  Samoyedes^  of  Siberia  the  husbands 
show  little  affection  for  their  wives,  and,  according  to 
Pallas,  'daignent  k  peine  leur  dire  une  parole  de 
'  douceur.'     Further  East,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the 

>  Burton's  Mission  to  the  King  '  HUl    Tacts    of    Chittagong, 
of  Dahomey,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.                    p.  116. 

■  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  360.  »  Pallas's  Voysges,  vol.  iv.  p.  94. 

>  Tropical  South  Africa,  p.  197. 
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marriages,  according  to  Miiller,^  ^m^ritent  k  peine  le 
'  nom ;  *  and  the  facts  he  mentions  go  far  to  justify  this 
statement. 

Among  the  Guyacurus  of  Paraguay  '  the  bonds  of 
'  matrimony  are  so  very  slight,  that  when  the  parties  do 
'  not  like  each  other  they  separate  without  any  further 
'  ceremony.  In  other  respects  they  do  not  appear  to 
^  have  the  most  distant  notions  of  that  bashfubiess  so 
'  natural  to  the  rest  of  mankind.'  '^  The  Guaranis  seem 
to  have  been  in  a  very  similar  condition.* 

In  North  America  the  marriage  tie  was  by  no  means 
regarded  as  of  a  religious  character.* 

In  Australia  'little  real  affection  exists  between 
'husbands  and  wives:  and  young  men  value  a  wife 
'  principally  for  her  services  as  a  slave  ;  in  fact,  when 
'asked  why  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  wives,  their 
'  usual  reply  is,  that  they  may  get  wood,  water,  and 
'food  for  them,  and  carry  whatever  property  they 
'  possess.'  ^ 

The  position  of  women  in  Australia  seems  indeed 
to  be  wretched  in  the  extreme.  They  are  treated 
with  the  utmost  brutality,  beaten  and  speared  in  the 
limbs  on  the  most  trivial  provocation.  Few  women, 
says  Eyre,  '  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  free 
'  from  frightful  scars  upon  the  head,  or  the  marks  of 
'  spear  wounds  about  the  body.  I  have  seen  a  young 
'  woman  who,  from  the  number  of  these  marks,  appeared 
'  to  have  been  almost  riddled  with  spear  wounds.     If 

^  De&  de  toutes  lea  Nat.  de  l*Em-  Azara,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

pire  de  Russie,  part  iii.  p.  129.  ^  Jones,      Antiquities     of     the 

'  Charlevoix  Hist,  of  Paraguay,  Southern  Indians,  p.  67. 

vol.  i.  p.  91.  *  Eyre's  Discoveries,  vol.  ii.  p. 

^  Loc.  xU.    p.    852.     See    also  321.    See  notes. 
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*  at  all  good-looking,  their  position  is,  if  possible,  even 
^  worse  than  otherwise.' 

Again,  our  family  system,  which  regards  a  child  as 
equally  related  to  his  father  and  his  mother,  seems  so 
natural  that  we  experience  a  feeling  of  surprise  on 
meeting  with  any  other  system.  Yet  we  shaU  find,  I 
think,  reason  for  concluding  that  a  man  was  first  re- 
garded as  merely  related  to  his  tribe;  then  to  his 
mother  but  not  to  his  father ;  then  to  his  father  and 
not  to  his  mother ;  and  only  at  last  to  both  father  and 
mother.  Even  among  the  Romans  the  family  was 
originally  based,  not  on  marriage  or  on  relationship, 
but  on  power ;  ^  '  le  lien  seul,*  says  Ortolan,  '  de  la  pa- 
'  rentd  naturelle,  de  la  parent^  de  sang,  n'est  rien  chez  les 
'  Romains ; '  and  a  man's  wife  and  children  only  formed 
a  part  of  his  family,  not  because  they  were  his  relatives, 
but  because  they  were  subject  to  his  control ;  so  that  a 
son  who  was  emancipated — that  is  to  say,  made  free- 
had  no  share  in  the  inheritance,  having  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  family.  We  shall,  however,  be  better  able  to 
understand  this  part  of  the  question  when  we  have  con- 
sidered the  various  phases  which  marriage  presents ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  of  a  uniform  character,  but  takes 
almost  every  possible  form.  In  some  cases  nothing  of 
the  sort  appears  to  exist  at  all ;  in  others  it  is  essentially 
temporary,  and  exists  only  till  the  birth  of  the  child, 
when  both  man  and  woman  are  free  to  mate  themselves 
afresh.  In  others,  tlie  man  buys  the  woman,  who 
becomes  as  much  his  property  as  his  horse  or  his  dog. 

In  Sumatra  there  wei'e  formerly  three  perfectly  dis- 

*  Ortolan*^  KzpL  Ilist.  des  Institute  de  TEmp.  Jiuttinien,  vol.  i.  pp. 
120,  128,130,410. 
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tinct  kinds  of  marriage  :  the  *  Jugur/  in  which  the  man 
purchased  the  woman  ;  the  '  Ambel-anak/  in  which  the 
woman  purchased  the  man ;  and  the  *  Semando,'  in 
which  they  joined  on  terms  of  equality.  In  the  mode  of 
marriage  by  Ambel-anak,  says  Marsden,^  '  the  father 
of  a  virgin  makes  a  choice  of  some  young  man  for  her 
husband,  generally  from  an  inferior  family,  which  re- 
nounces all  further  right  to,  or  interest  in,  him  ;  and 
he  is  taken  into  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  who 
kills  a  buffalo  on  the  occasion,  and  receives  twenty 
dollars  from  his  son's  relations.  After  this,  the  buruk 
baik'  nia  (the  good  and  bad  of  him)  is  invested  in  the 
wife's  family.  If  he  murders  or  robs,  they  pay  the 
bangun,  or  fine.  If  he  is  murdered,  they  receive  the 
bangun.  They  are  liable  to  any  debts  he  may  con- 
tract in  marriage  ;  those  prior  to  it  remaining  with 
his  parents.  He  lives  in  the  family,  in  a  state  between 
that  of  a  son  and  a  debtor.  He  partakes  as  a  son  of 
what  the  house  affords,  but  has  no  property  in  himself. 
His  rice  plantation,  the  produce  of  his  pepper  garden, 
with  everything  that  he  can  gain  or  earn,  belongs 
to  the  family.  He  is  liable  to  be  divorced  at  their 
pleasure,  and  though  he  has  children,  must  leave  all, 
and  return  naked  as  he  came.' 

In  the  Jugur  marriage  the  woman  became  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  man. 

'  The  Semando  ^  is  a  regular  treaty  between  the 
'  parties,  on  the  footing  of  equality.  The  adat  paid  to 
'  the   girl's  friends  has    usually  been  twelve   dollars. 

*  The  agreement  stipulates   that  all   effects,  gains,  or 

*  earnings  are  to  be  equally  the  property  of  both  ;  and, 

1  Marsden's  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  262.  «  Ibid.  p.  263. 
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in  case  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  the  stock,  debts, 
and  credits  are  to  be  equally  divided.  If  the  man  only 
insists  on  the  divorce,  he  gives  the  woman  her  half  of 
the  effects,  and  loses  the  twelve  dollars  he  has  paid. 
K  the  woman  only  claims  the  divorce,  she  forfeits  her 
right  to  the  proportion  of  the  effects,  but  is  entitled 
to  keep  her  tikar,  bantal,  and  dandan  (paraphernalia), 
and  her  relations  are  liable  to  pay  back  the  twelve 
dollars  ;  but  it  is  seldom  demanded.  This  mode, 
doubtless  the  most  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  con- 
jugal right  and  felicity,  is  that  which  the  chiefs  of  the 
Rejang  country  have  formally  consented  to  establish 
throughout  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  their  orders  the 
influence  of  the  Malayan  priests  will  contribute  to  give 
efficacy.' 

These  three  forms  of  marriage,  co-existing  in  Sumatra, 
represent,  as  we  shall  see,  three  stages  passed  through 
successively  by  various  other  races. 

The  Hassaniyeh  Arabs  have  a  very  curious  form 
of  marriage,  which  may  be  called  *  three-quarter ' 
marriage  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  woman  is  legally  married 
for  three  days  out  of  four,  remaining  perfectly  free  for 
the  fourth. 

In  Ceylon  there  were  two  kinds  of  marriage — the 
Deega  marriage,  and  the  Beena  marriage.  In  the 
former  the  woman  went  to  her  husband's  hut ;  in  the 
latter  the  man  transferred  himself  to  that  of  the  woman. 
Moreover,  acconling  to  Davy,  marriages  in  Ceylon 
were  provisional  for  the  first  fortnight,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  period  they  were  either  annulled  or 
confirmed.^ 

»  Davy's  Ceylon,  p.  280. 
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Among  the  Romans,  as  shown  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  there  were  in  reality  two  kinds  of  mar- 
riage, and,  as  Ortolan  says,  *  il  faut  se  bien  garder  de  con- 
fondre  entre  eux  le  manage  (nuptiaa,  justaB  nuptiae,  jus- 
tum  matrimonimn)  et  la  puissance  maritale  (manus).'^ 
The  latter  required  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  which 
were  unnecessary  for  the  former. 

Among  the  Karoks,  marriage  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
purchase  :  when  a  young  man  has  paid  the  price  of  his 
bride,  she  becomes  his  property  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  cannot  provide  the  whole  sum  he  is  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  pay  a  portion,  and  become  what  is  called  *  half- 
married/  In  that  case,  instead  of  bringing  her  to  his 
cabin,  and  making  her  his  slave,  he  goes  to  hers  and 
becomes  subject  to  her,  or  rather  to  her  father.  Azara 
tells  us  that  among  the  Guanas  careful  stipulations  were 
made  as  to  the  duties  and  obligations  the  bride  under- 
took with  reference  to  her  husband  :  how  far  she  was 
bound  to  provide  him  food,  whether  she  was  to  procure 
the  necessary  firewood,  whether  she  was  to  be  the  sole 
wife,  whether  she  was  to  be  free  to  marry  another  man 
also,  and  in  that  case  how  much  of  her  time  the  first 
husband  wished  to  engage. 

In  Japan,  among  the  higher  classes,  it  is  said  that 
the  eldest  son  brings  his  bride  to  the  paternal  home ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eldest  daughter  does  the 
same,  and  retains  her  name,  which  is  assumed  by  the 
bridegroom.  Thus  the  wife  of  an  eldest  sons  joins  her 
husband's  family  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  husband 
of  an  eldest  daughter  enters  into  that  of  his  wife. 
Among  the  Romans,  though  '  coemptio,'  or  purchase, 

*  Ortolas*8  Expl.  Hist,  dee  Inst,  de  VEm^,  Justinien,  p.  127. 
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was  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  marriage,  it  would 
seem  that  originally  this  merely  gave  possession,  and 
a  woman  who  belonged  to  any  man  by  coemptio  might 
otherwise  be  married  to  another.*  Hence  the  eldest  son 
of  one  family  cannot  marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  an- 
other. As  regards  the  younger  children,  if  the  husband's 
father  provides  the  house,  the  wife  takes  her  husband's 
name  ;  while  if  the  bride's  father  does  so,  the  bridegroom 
assumes  that  of  his  wife.^ 

Among  the  Reddies'  of  Southern  India  a  very 
singular  custom  prevails  : — '  A  young  woman  of  sixteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  married  to  a  boy  of  five 
or  six  years !  She,  however,  lives  with  some  other 
adult  male — perhaps  a  maternal  uncle  or  cousin — but 
is  not  allowed  to  form  a  connection  with  the  father's 
relatives  ;  occasionally  it  may  be  the  boy-husband's 
father  himself — ^that  is,  the  woman's  father-in-law! 
Should  there  be  children  from  these  liaisons,  they  are 
fathered  on  the  boy-husband.  When  the  boy  grows 
up,  the  wife  is  either  old  or  past  child-bearing,  when 
he  in  his  turn  takes  up  with  some  other  "  boy's  "  wife 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  his  own,  and  procreates 
children  for  the  boy-husband.'  • 

Polyandry,  or  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  several 
men  at  once,  is  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, though  much  less  so  than  polygamy,  which  is 
almost  universally  permitted  among  the  lower  races  of 
men.     One  reason — though  I  do  not  say  the  only  one — 


>  Fustal  de  Coulongee,  La  Citd  Family,  p.  428. 
Antique,  p.  376.  '  Shortt,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  New^ 

*  Morgan's  System  of   Consan-  Seriee,  vol,  viL  p.  IJH. 
guinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human 
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for  this,  is  obvious  when  pointed  out.  Long  after  our 
children  are  weaned,  milk  remains  an  important  and 
necessary  part  of  their  food.  We  supply  this  want  with 
cow's  milk  ;  but  among  people  who  have  no  domesti- 
cated animals  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  done,  and  con- 
sequently the  children  are  not  weaned  until  they  are 
two,  three,  or  even  four  years  old,  during  all  which  period 
the  husband  and  wife  generally  remain  apart.  Thus, 
in  Feejee,  '  the  relatives  of  a  woman  take  it  as  a  public 

*  insult  if  any  child  should  be  bom  before  the  customary 

*  three  or  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  they  consider 

*  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  avenge  it  in  an  equally 
'  public  manner.'  ^ 

It  seems  to  us  natural  and  proper  that  husband  and 
wife  should  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  society  of 
one  another.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  Turkomans, 
according  to  Fraser,  for  six  months  or  a  year,  or  even 
sometimes  two  years,  after  a  marriage,  the  husband  was 
only  allowed  to  visit  his  wife  by  stealth.     '  After  the 

*  wedding,'  says  Bumes, '  the  bride  returns  to  the  house  of 

*  her  parents,  and  passes  a  year  in  preparing  the  carpets 

*  and  clothes,  which  are  necessary  for  a  Toorkmun  tent ; 

*  and  on  the  anniversary  of  her  elopement,  she  is  finally 

*  transferred  to  the  arms  and  house  of  her  gallant  lover.'  ^ 

Among  the  Samoyedes  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  kept  apart  for  a  month  aft;er  their  marriage,'  and 
Klemm  states  that  the  same  is  the  case  among  the  Cir- 
cassians until  the  first  child  is  bom.  Martins  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  similar  custom  among  some  of  the 

1  Seemann,   A  Mission  to  flji|      vol.  ii.  p.  56.     See  also  Vamb^ry*8 
p.  191.  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  p.  S^3. 

*  Bumes'  Travels    in    Bokhara,  '  PhUbs,  vol.  iiL  p.  70. 
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Brazilian  tribes.^  Among  the  Feejeeans,  husbands  and 
wives  do  not  usually  spend  the  night  together,  except 
as  it  were  by  stealth.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  Feejeean 
ideas  of  delicacy  that  they  should  sleep  tinder  the  same 
roof.  A  man  spends  his  day  with  his  family,  but 
absents  himself  on  the  approach  of  night.^  In  Chitta- 
gong  (India),  although,  *  according  to  European  ideas, 

*  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  Kyoungtha  is  low/ 
yet  husband  and  wife  are  on  no  account  permitted  to 
sleep  together  until  seven  days  after  marriage.' 

Burckhardt  *  states,  that  in  Arabia,  after  the  wedding, 
if  it  can  be  called  so,  the  bride  returns  to  her  mother's 
tent,  but  again  runs  away  in  the  evening,  and  repeats 
these  flights  several  times,  till  she  finally  returns  to  her 
tent.  She  does  not  go  to  live  in  her  husband's  tent  for 
some  months,  perhaps  not  even  till  a  full  year,  from  the 
wedding-day.  Among  the  Votyaks,  some  weeks  after 
the  wedding  the  bride  i^etums  to  her  father's  tent,  and 
lives  there  for  two  or  three  months,  sometimes  even  for 
a  year,  during  which  time  she  dresses  and  behaves  like 
a  girl,  and  after  which  she  returns  to  her  husband  ; 
making,  however,  even  on  the  second  occasion,  a  show 
of  resistance.* 

Lafitau  informs  us  that  among  the  North  American 
Indians  the  husband  only  visits  the  wife  as  it  were  by 
stealth: — *  lis  n'osent  aller  dans  les  cabanes  particuli^res, 

*  oil  habitent  leurs  Spouses,  que  durant  Tobscurit^  de  la 

•  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  *  Burckhardt*8  Notes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
p.  108.                                                     209,  quoted  in  M'Lennan^s  Primitive 

'  Seemann*8  Mb«ion  to  Viti,  p.  Marriage,  p.  S02. 
101.  *  Muller*8    Dea.    de    toutes   lea 

*  liowin  8  Hill  Tracts  of  Chitta*  Nations  de  l*£mp.  de  Rusaie,  pari.  ^ 
gong,  p.  51.  ii.  p.  *1. 
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^  nuit ;  .  .  .  ce  serait  une  action  extraordinaire  de  s'y 

*  presenter  le  jour.'  ^ 

In  Futa,  one  of  the  West  Afiican  kingdoms,  it  is 
sidd  that  no  husband  is  allowed  to  see  his  wife's  face 
until  he  has  been  three  years  married. 

In  Sparta,  and  in  Crete,  according  to  Xenophon  and 
Strabo,  it  was  the  custom  that  married  people  for  some 
time  after  the  wedding  only  saw  one  another  as  it  were 
clandestinely  ;  and  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  have 
esdsted  among  the  Lycians.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  custom  has  yet  been 
given.  I  shall,  however,  presently  venture  to  suggest 
one. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  savages  have  no  such 
thing  as  any  ceremony  in  marriage.  '  I  have  said  nothing, ' 
says  Metz,  '  about  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Bada- 
^gas  (Hindostan),  because  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 

*  have  any.'  The  Kurumbas,  another  tribe  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  HiUs,  *  have  no  marriage  ceremony.'  *  According 
to  Colonel  Dalton,*  the  Keriahs  of  Central  India  *  have  no 
^  word  for  marriage  in  their  own  language,  and  the  only 

*  ceremony  used  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  sort  of 

*  public  recognition  of  the  fact.'  It  is  very  singular,  he 
adds  elsewhere,  '  that  of  the  many  intelligent  observers 

*  who  have  visited  and  written  on  Butan,  not  one  has 
^  been  able  to  tell  us  that  they  have  such  an  institution 

*  as  a  marriage  ceremony.'  The  tie  between  man  and 
woman  seems  to  be  very  slight,  and  to  be  a  mere  matter 
of  servitude.  *  From  my  own  observation,'  he  continues, 
*I  believe  the  Butias  to  be  utterly  indiflferent  on  the 

«  Loc.  at.  vol.  i.  p.  576.  276. 

'  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  •  Ibid,  vol.  vi.  p.  25. 
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*  subject  of  the  honour  of  their  women/  ^  So  also  the 
Spanish  missionaries  found  no  word  for  marriage,  nor 
any  marriage  ceremony,  among  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia.* Farther  north,  among  the  Kutchin  Indians, 
^  there  is  no  ceremony  observed  at  marriage  or  birth.'  ® 
The  same  is  the  case  among  the  Aleutians,^  and  several 
other  North  Pacific  tribes. 

The  marital  rite,  says  Schoolcraft,  ^  among  our  tribes ' 
(i.e.  the  Redskins  of  the  United  States)  ^  is  nothing  more 
'  than  the  personal  consent  of  the  parties,  without  re- 
'  quiring  any  concurrent  act  of  a  priesthood,  a  magistracy 

*  or  witnesses  ;  the  act  is  assumed  by  the  parties,  without 

*  the  necessity  of  any  extraneous  sanction.'  * 

According  to  Brett,  there  is  no  marriage  ceremony 
among  the  Arawaks  of  South  America.^  Martins  makes 
the  same  assertion  with  reference  to  the  Brazilians 
generally,^  and  it  is  also  the  case  with  some  of  the 
Australian  tribes.® 

There  is,  says  Bruce,  '  no  such  thing  as  marriage  in 

*  Abyssinia,  unless  that  which  is  contracted  by  mutual 

*  consent,  without  other  form,  subsisting  only  till  dis- 

*  solved  by  dissent  of  one  or  other,  and  to  be  renewed 

*  or  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both  parties, 

*  who,  when  they  please,  live  together  again  as  man  and 
'  wife,  after  having  been  divorced,  had  children  by  others, 

*  or  whether  they  have  been  married,  or  had  children 

*  with  others  or  not.     I  remember  to  have  once  been  at 


>  T>ei«.  Etbn.  of  Bengal,  p.  07.  *  Indian  TriheA,  pp.  248,  133. 

*  Bagaert,  SmithBonian  Report,  *  Guiana,  p.  101. 
1863,  p.  308.  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  665.  '  Loc.  cit.  p.  61. 

'  SmithMDian  Report,  1866|  p.  '  Ejre*8  Disooveries,  yol.  i\  p. 

326.  310. 

•  Bancroft,  vol  i.  pp.  02,  277. 
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*  Koscam  in  presence  of  the  Iteghe  (the  queen),  when, 

*  in  the  circle,  there  was  a  woman  of  great  quality,  and 
^  seven  men  who  had  all  been  her  husbands,  none  of 
'  whom  was  the  happy  spouse  at  that  time.^     And  yet 

*  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  are  so 

*  many  churches/  '  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  there  is 
a  marriage  ceremony  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  but  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow  is  not  thought  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  deserve  one.  Speke  says, '  there  are  no  such 
^  things  as  marriages  in  Uganda.'  ^ 

Of  the  Mandingoes  (West  Afiica),  Cailli^*says  that 
husband  and  wife  are  not  united  by  any  ceremony ;  and 
Button  ^  makes  the  same  statement  as  regards  the  Ash- 
antees.  In  Congo  and  Angola  •  *  they  use  no  peculiar 
'  ceremonies  in  marriage,  nor  scarce  trouble  themselves 
'  for  consent  of  Mends.'  Le  Vaillant  says  that  there  are 
no  marriage  ceremonies  among  the  Hott;ntot8  ;  ^  and  the 
Bushmen,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  had  in  their  language 
no  means  of  distinguishing  an  unmarried  from  a  married 
girl.® 

In  Northern  Asia  the  Tunguses  are  said  to  have  no 
marriage  ceremony. 

Yet  we  must  not  assume  that  marriage  is  necessarily 
and  always  lightly  regarded,  where  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  ceremonial.  Thus,  *  marriage  in  this  island  (Tahiti), 
^  as  appeared  to  us,'  says  Cook,  '  is  nothing  more  than 

*  an  agreement  between  the  man  and  woman,  with  which 


*  Bnice*8  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  487.  •  ABtley'e  Coll.  of  Voyagee,  vol. 
«  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  1.  iii.  pp.  221,  :^27. 

•  Journal,  p.  861.  '  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

^  Loc.  at.  voL  i.  p.  850.  '  Natural  History  of  Man,  vol.  i. 

^  Klemm,    Cultur  d.  Menschen,  p.  269. 
vol.  iii.  p.  280. 
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^  the  priest  has  no  concern.  Where  it  is  contracted  it 
'appears  to  be  pretty  well  kept,  though  sometimes 
'the  parties  separate  by  mutual  consent,  and  in  that 
'case  a  divorce  takes  place  with  as  little  trouble  as 
'the  marriage.  But  though  the  priesthood  has  laid 
'the  people  under  no  tax  for  a  nuptial  benediction, 
'there  are  two  operations  which  it  has  appropriated, 
'and  from  which  it  derives  considerable  advantages. 
'  One  is  tattooing,  and  the  other  circumcision.'  ^  Yet 
he  elsewhere  informs  us  that  married  women  in  Tahiti 
are  as  faithful  to  their  husbands  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  distinction 
between  what  may  be  called  '  lax  '  and  '  brittle '  mar- 
riages.  In  some  countries  the  marriage  tie  may  be 
broken  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  yet,  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
is  strictly  respected  ;  while  in  other  coimtries  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  any  marriage  ceremony  is 
better  than  none  at  all,  but  some  races  have  practices  at 
marriage  which  are  extremely  objectionable.  Some,  also, 
are  very  curious,  and  no  doubt  symbolical.  At  Banabe, 
one  of  the  Micronesian  Pacific  Islands,  the  wife  is 
tattooed  with  the  marks  standing  for  the  names  of  her 
husband's  ancestors.*  One  portion  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  among  the  Mundaris,  one  of  the  Bengal  Hill 
tribes,  is  very  suggestive.  The  bride  walks  in  front  of 
the  bridegroom  with  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head, 
supported  by  one  arm.     The  bridegroom  walks  behind, 

>  Gook*0    Voyage    Round     the  p.  200. 
World.      Ilawkenworth's   Voyages,  *  IIale*8  United  States  Esplor. 

vol  ii.  p.  240.     For  Oaroline  la-  Exped« :  Ethnography,  p.  76. 
lands,  see  Klemm,  loe,  cit,  vol  iv. 
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and  through  the  pretty  loop-  hole  thus  formed  he  shoots 
an  arrow.  The  girl  walks  on  to  where  the  arrow  fells, 
picks  it  up  with  her  foot,  takes  it  into  her  hand,  and  re- 
spectfully returns  it  to  her  husband.^  In  many  parts 
of  India,  bride  and  bridegroom  are  marked  with  one 
another's  blood,  probably  to  signify  the  intimate  union 
which  has  taken  place  between  them.  This  is  the 
custom,  for  instance,  among  the  Birhors.  Colonel  Dal- 
ton  believes  this  to  be  *  the  origin  of  the  custom  now  so 

*  universal  of  marking  with  red  lead.'  *  In  other  cases 
the  idea  symbolised  is  less  obvious.  Among  some  of  the 
Hindoo  tribes  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  respectively, 
married  to  trees  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently 
to  one  another.  Thus  a  Kurmi  bridegroom  is  married 
to  a  mango,  his  bride  to  a  malwa  tree.^  The  idea  un- 
derlying this  I  take  to  be  that  they  are  thus  devoted  to 
the  deities  of  the  Mango  and  Malwa,  and  having  thus 
become  respectively  tabooed  to  other  men  and  women, 
are,  with  the  consent  of  the  deities,  espoused  to  one 
another. 

In  ancient  Russia  as  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
the  father  took  a  new  whip,  and  after  striking  his 
daughter  gently  with  it,  told  her  that  he  did  so  for  the 
last  time,  and  now  presented  the  whip  to  the  bride- 
groom, to  whose  power  she  then  passed.^ 

Among  the  Canadian  Indians,  Carver^  says  that 
when  the  chief  has  pronounced  the  pair  to  be  married, 
'  the  bridegroom  turns  round,  and,  bending  his  body, 

*  takes  his  wife  on  his  back,  in  which  manner  he  carries 

'  Dalton*8  De8.  Ethn.  of  Bengal^  ^  Meiners,  Vergl.  dee  alt.  nnd 

p.  1()5.  neuer.  RusalandB,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  220,  819.  »  Travels,  p.  374. 

>  Ibid.  p.  319. 
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^  her,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  to  his 

*  tent.'  The  Western  tribes  regard  it  as  an  important 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  that  the  bride  should  be 
carried  to  her  husband's  dwelling.'^  In  Mexico  also 
the  husband  took  the  bride  on  his  back  and  carried 
her  a  short  distance.^  Bruce,  in  Abyssinia,  observed  an 
identical  custom.     When  the  ceremony  is  over,  he  says, 

*  the  bridegroom  takes  his  lady  on  his  shoulders,  and 

*  carries  her  off  to  his  house.     If  it  be  at  a  distance  he 

*  does  the  same  thing,  but  only  goes  entirely  round  about 

*  the  bride's  house.'  ^ 

In  China,  when  the  bridal  procession  reaches  the 
bridegroom's  house,  the  bride  is  carried  into  the  house 
by  a  matron,  and  *  lifted  over  a  pan  of  charcoal  at  the 
'  door.'  * 

We  shall  presently  see  that  these  are  no  isolated 
cases,  nor  is  the  act  of  lifting  the  bride  over  the  bride- 
groom's threshold  an  act  without  a  meaning.  I  shall 
shordy  mention  many  allied  customs,  to  the  importance 
and  significance  of  which  our  attention  has  recently 
been  called  by  McLennan,  in  his  masterly  work  on 
^  Primitive  Marriage.' 

I  will  now  attempt  to  trace  up  the  custom  of  mar- 
riage in  its  gradual  development.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  lowest  races  of  men  live,  or  did  live, 
in  a  state  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called  *  Communal 
Marriage.'  In  many  of  the  cases  above  given  (pp.  70- 
75)  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  true  marriage  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  and  many  other  instances  might 

»  Bancroft,  vol.   i.  p.  411,  703,  »  Vol.  vii.  p.  67. 

730.  *  DaTia,  The  Chinese,  vol.  L  p. 

•  Ihid.  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  285. 
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be  given.  In  the  Andaman  Islands/  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  states  that  the  custom  is  for  the  man  and 
woman  to  remain  together  until  the  child  is  weaned, 
when  they  separate  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  each 
seeks  a  new  partner.  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa 
are  stated  to  be  entirely  without  marriage.  Among 
the  Nairs  (India),  as  Buchanan  tells  us,  'no  one  knows 
« Ms  father,  and  every  man  looks  on  his  sister's  children 
*as  his  heirs.'     The  Teehurs  of  Oude  'live  together 

*  almost  indiscriminately  in  large  communities,  and  even 

*  when  two  people  are  regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but 

*  nominal.'  ^ 

In  China,  communal  marriage  is  stated  to  have  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  time  of  Fouhi,'  and  in  Greece  to  that 
of  Cecrops.  The  MassagetaB,*  and  the  Auses,*  an  Ethio- 
pian tribe,  had,  according  to  Herodotus,  no  marriage— a 
statement  which  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  as  regards  the 
former.  Strabo  and  Solinus  make  the  same  statement 
as  regards  the  Garamantes,  another  Ethiopian  tribe. 
In  California,  according  to  Baegert,^  the  sexes  met 
without  any  formalities,  and  their  vocabulary  did  not 
even  contain  the  words  '  to  marry.'  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  asserts  that  among  some  of  the  Peruvian  tribes, 
before  the  time  of  the  Incas,  men  had  no  special 
wives.^ 

Speaking  of  the  natives  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island, 


'  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  46.  p.  328. 

»  The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F.  *  Olio,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 

Watson  and  J.  W.  Kaye,  published  ^  Melpomepe,  vol.  iv.  180. 

by  the  Indian  Government,  vol.  ii.  *  Loc,  cit,  p.  368. 

pL  86.  ^  Ck)mmentarie8    of  the    Incas, 

'  Goguet,    L'Origine    des    Loi8,  trans,  by  C.  R.  Markham,  vol.  ii.  p. 

das  Arts   et    des  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  443. 
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Mr.  Poole  says,^  'among  these  simple  and  primitive 
'  tribes,  the  institution  of  marriage  is    altogether  un- 

*  known/  The  women  appear  to  consider  almost  all 
the  men  of  their  own  tribe  in  the  light  of  husbands. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  circumspect  in  their 
behaviour  with  other  men. 

According  to  native  legends,  communal  marriage 
existed  in  ancient  times  among  the  natives  of  Australia. 
Messrs.  Fison  and  Howitt  state  that  the  South  Aus- 
tralian tribes*  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  clans, 
Kumite  and  Kroki,  the  feminine  equivalents  of  which  are 
Kumitegor  and  Krokigor,  and  every  Kumite  is  theore- 
tically the  husband  of  every  Krokigor,  every  Kroki  being 
in  the  same  way  the  husband  of  every  Kumitegor.  It 
is  not  asserted  that  marital  rights  are  actually  exercised 
to  this  extent  at  the  present  day,  but  they  exist  and  are 
still  acknowledged  to  a  certain  extent.  So  again  among 
the  Kamilaroi  tribes,  there  are  four  great  clans,  of  which 
the  brothers  and  sisters  are  respectively  Ipai  and  Ipatha, 
Kubi  and  Kubitha,  Muri  and  Matha,  Kumbu  and  Butha. 
Ipai  may  only  marry  Kubitha ;  Kubi,  Ipatha ;  Kumbu, 
Matha ;  and  Muri,  Butha.  But  Mr.  Lance  first  pointed 
out,  and  he  has  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent 
writers,  that  in  a  certain  sense  every  Ipai  is  regarded  as 
married,  not  by  any  individual  contract,  but  by  organic 
law,  to  every  Kubitha  ;  every  Kubi  to  every  Ipatha,  and 
so  on.  If,  for  instance,  a  Kubi,  says  Mr.  Lance,  '  meet 
'  a  stranger  Ipatha,  they  address  each  other  as  spouse. 
'  A  Kubi  thus  meeting  an  Ipatha,  though  she  were  of 

*  another  tribe,  would  treat  her  as  his  wife,  and  his  right 

>  Queen   Charlotte    laUnds,  p.  *  See  Flaon   and  Howitti  The 

312.  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnaii  p.  GO. 
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'  to  do  SO  would  be  recognised  by  her  tribe.'  ^  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  this  right  is  now  dying  out,  and 
is  in  most  cases  merely  nominal. 

The  backwardness  (until  lately)  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  in  their  social  relations,  is  manifested  in  their 
language.  This  is  shown  from  the  following  table 
3Sdfromalongerone,givenbyMr.M^ina 
most  interesting  work  on  the  Origin  of  the  Classifica- 
tion System  of  Relationship.* 


HatDttian 


Kupona  Edgnifies 


EnffUsh 

'  Great  grandfather 
Great  great  uncle 
Great  grandmother 
Great  grandaunt 
Grand&ther 
Granduncle 
Grandmother 
Grandaunt. 


Makua  kana         = 


r  Father 
Father's  brother 
Father's  brother-in-law 
Mother's  brother 
Mother's  brother-in-law 
Grandfather's  brother's  son. 


Makua  waheena  = 


r  Mother 
Mother's  sister 
Mother's  sister-in-law 
Father's  sister 
Father's  sister-in-law. 


^  Quoted  by  Fison  and  Howitt, 
/0C.  eU,  p.  6:). 


'  Systems  of  Consaofi^uinity  and 
Affinity. 
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Kaikee  kana        = 


Son 

Sister^s  son 
Brother's  son 
Brother's  son's  son 
Brother's  daughter's  son 
Sister's  son's  son 
Sister's  daughter's  son 
Mother's  sister's  son's  son 
Mother's  brother's  son's  son. 


Hunona 


Brother's  son's  wife 
Brother's  daughter's  husband 
Sister's  son's  wife 
Sister's  daughter's  husband. 


Waheena 


Kana 


Panalua 
Kaikoaka 


rWife 
Wife's  sister 
Brother's  wife 
Wife's  brother's  wife 
Father's  brother's  son's  wife 
Father's  sister's  son's  wife 
Mother's  sister's  son's  wife 
Mother's  brother's  son's  wife, 

'  Husband 
Husband's  brother 
^  Sister's  husband. 

=     Wife's,  sister's  husband  (brother-in-law). 
SB     Wife's  brother. 


The  key  of  thid  Hawaian  or  Sandwich  Island  ^  system 
is  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  word  waheena  (woman). 
Thus — 


'  Morj^Di  ProceedingB  of  the  American  A«oclatioD|  18A8. 
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Hdicaian  English 

Wife 

Wife's  sister 
Brother's  wife 
Wife's  brother's  wife. 


Waheena      =  - 


All  these  are  equally  related  to  each  husband.  Hence 
the  word — 

Kaikee  =  Child,  also  signifies  the  brother's  wife's  child ; 

and  no  doubt  the  wife's  sister's  child,  and  the  wife's 
brother's  wife's  child.  So  also,  as  the  sister  is  wife  to 
the  brother-in-law  (though  not  to  her  brother),  and  as 
the  brother-in-law  is  husband  to  his  brother's  wife,  he  is 
consequently  a  fether  to  his  brother's  children.     Hence 

*  Eaikee '  also  means  '  sister's  son '  and  ^  brother's  son.' 
In  fact  *  Eaikee '  and  *  Waheena '  correspond  to  our 
words  '  child '  and  *  woman,'  and  there  are  apparently 
no  words  answering  to  *  son,'    ^  daughter,'    '  wife,'  or 

*  husband.'  That  this  does  not  arise  fix)m  poverty  of 
language  is  evident,  because  the  same  system  discri- 
minates between  other  relationships  which  we  do  not 
distinguish. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the 
terms  for  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law. 
Thus,  when  a  woman  is  speaking — 

Sister-in-law  =  husband's  brother's  wife  =  punalua. 
Sister-in-law  =  husband's  sister  =  kaikoaka. 

But  brother-in-law,  whether  sister's 
husband  or  husband's  brother 


=  kana,  i.e.  husband. 


When,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  is  speaking — 

Sister-in-law  =  wife's  sister       =  waheena,  i.e.  wife* 
Sister-in-law  =  brother's  wife   =  waheena,  i.e.  wife. 
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And  80 — 

Brother-in-law  =   wife's  brother  =  kaikoaka. 

Brother-in-law  =  wife's  sister's  husband  =s  punalua. 

Thus  a  woman  has  husbands  and  sisters-in-law,  but 
no  brothers-in-law  ;  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  has  wives 
and  brothers-in-law,  but  no  sisters-in-law.  The  same 
idea  runs  through  all  other  relationships  :  cousins,  for 
instance,  are  called  brothers  and  sisters. 

So  again,  while  the  Romans  distinguished  between- 
the 

Father's  brother  =  patruus,  and  the   mother's  brother  ss 

avuncnlus ; 
Father's  sister    =    amita,    and     the     mother's    sister  = 

matertera ; 

the  first  two  in  Hawaian  are  makua  kana,  which  also 
signifies  father ;  and  the  last  two  are  makua  waheena, 
which  also  means  mother. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  enter  more  at  length 
into  the  subject  of  Relationships,  but  the  above  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  idea  of  Marriage  does  not,  in 
&ct,  enter  into  the  Hawaian  system.  Uncleship,  aunt- 
ship,  cousinship,  are  ignored;  and  we  have  only — 

Grandparents 

Parents 

Brothers  and  sisters 

Children,  and 

Grandchildren. 

Here  it  is  clear  that  tlie  child  is  related  to  the  group. 
It  is  not  specially  related  either  to  its  father  or  its 
mother,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  mere  uncles 
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and  aunts  ;  so  that  every  child  has  several  fathers  and 
several  mothers. 

There  are,  I  think,  reasons  in  the  social  habits  of 
these  islanders  which  go  far  to  explain  the  persistence 
of  this  archaic  nomenclature.  From  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  food,  children  soon 
become  independent ;  the  prevalence  of  large  houses, 
used  as  mere  dormitories,  and  the  curious  prejudice 
against  eating  in  common,  must  also  have  greatly 
tended  to  retard  the  development  of  special  family 
feelings.  Yet  the  system  of  nomenclature  above  men- 
tioned did  not  correspond  with  the  actual  state  of  society 
as  found  by  Captain  Cook  and  other  early  voyagers. 

Among  the  Todas  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  however, 
when  a  man  marries  a  girl  she  becomes  the  wife  of  all 
his  brothers  as  they  successively  reach  manhood,  and 
they  also  become  the  husbands  of  all  her  sisters  as  they 
become  old  enough  to  marry.  In  this  case  *  the  first- 
*bom  child  is  fathered  upon  the  eldest   brother,  the 

*  next-bom  on  the  second,  and  so  on  throughout  the 

*  series.     Notwithstanding  this   unnatural  system,  the 

*  Todas,  it  must  be  confessed,  exhibit  much  fondness 

*  and  attachment  towards  their  oflFspring,  more  so  than 

*  their  practice  of  mixed  intercourse  would  seem  to 
'  foster.'  ^ 

In  the  Tottiyars  of  India,  also,  we  have  a  case  in 
which  it  is  actually  recorded  that  'brothers,   uncles, 

*  and  nephews  hold  their  wives  in  common.'  *  So  also, 
according  to  Nicolaus,^  the  Galactophagi  had  commu- 

*  Shortty    Trans.     Ethn.     Soc.,      pie  of  India,  p.  3. 

N.S.  vol.  vii  p.  240.  ^  Bachofeni  Das  Mutterrecht,  p. 

*  Dubois*  Description  of  the  Pec-      21. 
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nal  marriage,  *  where  they  called  all  old  men  fathers, 
'young  men   sons,  and  those  of  equnl  age  brothers.' 

*  Among  the  Sioux  and  some  other  North  American 

*  tribes  the  custom  is  to  buy  the  eldest  of  the  chief's 
'  dfMoghters  ;  then  the  others  all  belong  to  him,  and  are 
'  taken  to  wife  at  such  times  as  the  husband  sees  fit/  ^ 

Such  social  conditions  as  these  tend  to  explain  the 
fii^uency  of  adoption  among  the  lower  races  of  men, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  often  considered  to  be  as  close  a 
connection  as  real  parentage.  Among  the  Esquimaux, 
Captain  Lyon  tells  us  that  'this  curious  connection 
binds  the  parties  as  firmly  together  as  the  ties  of 
blood  ;  and  an  adopted  son,  if  senior  to  one  by  nature, 
is  the  heir  to  all  the  family  riches.'  * 

In  Central  Africa,  Denham  states  that  '  the  practice 
of  adopting  children  is  very  prevalent  among  the 
Felatahs,  and,  though  they  have  sons  and  daughters  of 
their  own,  the  adopted  child  generally  becomes  heir 
to  the  whole  property.'®  In  Madagascar*  also  'the 
adoption  of  other  children,  generally  those  of  relatives, 
is  of  fii^uent  occurrence.  These  children  are  regarded 
in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  bom  of  their  adopted 
parents,  and  their  real  father  and  mother  give  up  all 
claim  to  them.' 

'It  is  a  custom,'  says  Mariner,*  'in  the  Tonga 
Islands,  for  women  to  be  what  they  call  mothers  to 
children  or  grown-up  young  persons  who  are  not  their 
own,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them,  or  seeing  that 
they  are  provided,  with  all  the  conveniencf  s  of  life  ; ' 

>  Ktbn.  Journal,  1800,  p.  286.  «  Sibree's    MadfigsMar    and    ita 

*  Journal,  p.  353.    See  306.  People,  p.  11^. 
'  Denham*8   Travela   in  Africa,  *  Mariner's  Tonga  Iidanda,  vol. 

vol  iv.  p.  131.  ii  p.  08. 
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this  is  often  done  even  if  the  natural  mother  be  still 
living,  in  which  case  the  adopted  mother  '  is  regarded 

*  the  same  as  the  natural  mother.'  The  same  custom 
also  existed  in  Samoa,^  the  Marquesas,  and  other  Pacific 
Islands.^  Among  the  Romans,  also,  adoption  was  an 
important  feature,  and  was  effected  by  the  symbol  of  a 
mock  birth,  without  which  it  was  not  regarded  as  com- 
plete. This  custom  seems  to  have  continued  down  to 
the  time  of  Nerva,  who,  in  adopting  Trajan,  transferred 
the  ceremony  firom  the  marriage-bed  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.®  Diodorus  *  gives  a  very  curious  accoimt  of 
the  same  custom  as  it  existed  among  the  Greeks,  men- 
tioning that  Juno  adopted  Hercules  by  going  through 
a  ceremony  of  mock  birth. 

In  other  cases  the  symbol  of  adoption  represented 
not  the  birth,  but  the  milk-tie.  Thus,  in  Circassia, 
the  woman  offered  her  breast  to  the  person  she  was 
adopting.     In  Abyssinia,  Parkyn  teUs  us  that  '  if  a  man 

*  wishes  to  be  adopted  as  the  son  of  one  of  superior 
^  station  or  influence,  he  takes  his  hand,  and,  sucking 
'  one  of  his  fingers,  declares  himself  to  be  his  "  child  by 

*  "  adoption,"  and  his  new  fiither  is  bound  to  assist  him 

*  as  far  as  he  can.'  ^ 

Among  some  races  marriage  between  foster  children 
is  strictly  forbidden. 

The  same  idea  of  adoption  underlies,  perhaps,  the 
curious  Esquimaux  habit  of  licking  anything  which  is 
presented  to  them,  apparently  in  token  of  ownership.^ 

*  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  254. 
p.  179.  *  IV.  39.    See  Notes. 

>  Gerlandi  Waitz*  Anthropologies  '  Parkyn's  Abyssinia,  p.  198. 

vol.  vi.  p.  216.  •  Franklin's  Journeys,  1819-22, 

'  MUller,   Das   Mutterrecht,   p.  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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DieflFenbach  ^  also  mentions  the  practice  of  licking  a 
present  in  New  Zealand ;  here,  however,  it  is  the  donor 
who  does  so. 

In  the  Tonga  Islands,  Captain  Cook  tells  us  that  the 
natives  '  have  a  singular  custom  of  putting  everything 

*  you  give  them  to  their  heads,  by  way  of  thanks,  as 

*  we  conjectured.'  ^  Labillardi^re  observed  the  same 
practice  in  Tasmania.® 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  communal  marriage  system 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages  to  prevail,  or  have  pre- 
vailed, so  widely  among  races  in  a  low  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, represents  the  primitive  and  earliest  social  con- 
dition of  man,  we  now  come  to  consider  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  may  have  been  broken  up  and  replaced 
by  individual  marriage. 

Montesquieu  lays  it  down  almost  as  an  axiom,  that 
^obligation    naturelle  qu'a    le   pfere    de  nourrir    ses 

*  enfants  a  fait  ^tablir  le  mariage,  qui  d<5clare  celui  qui 

*  doit  remplir  cette  obligation.'  *  Elsewhere  he  states 
that  '  il  est  arrive  dans  tons  les  pays  et  dans  tons  les 

*  temps  que  la  religion  s'est  mel^  des  mariages.'  ^  How 
far  these  assertions  are  from  the  truth  will  be  conclu- 
sively shown  in  the  following  pages. 

Bachofen,^  M'Lennan,^  and  Morgan,  the  most  recent 
authors  who  have  studied  this  subject,  all  agree  that 
the  primitive  condition  of  man,  socially,  was  one  in 
which  marriage  did  not  exist,*  or,  as  we  may  perhaps 
for  convenience  call  it,  of  communal  marriage,  where 

*  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  *  Esprit  des  I^oia,  vol.  iL  p.  186. 

*  Voyage    towards     the    South  *  Loc,  cit.  p.  209. 
Polo,  vol,  i.  p.  221.                                        •  Daa  Muttorrecht 

'  Gerlandy  Waits'    Anthropolo-  ^  Primitive  Marriage. 

$^f  vol.  vi.  p.  812.  *  IM.  xviiL  xix. 
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all  the  men  and  women  in  a  small  community  were 
regarded  as  equally  married  to  one  another. 

Bachofen  considers  that  after  a  while  the  women, 
shocked  and  scandalised  by  such  a  state  of  things, 
revolted  against  it,  and  established  a  system  of  marriage 
with  female  supremacy,  the  husband  being  subject  to 
the  wife,  property  and  descent  being  considered  to  go 
in  the  female  line,  and  women  enjoying  the  principal 
share  of  political  power.  The  first  period  he  calls  that 
of '  Hetairism,'  the  second  of '  Mutterrecht,'  or '  mother- 
'  right.' 

In  the  third  stage  he  considers  that  the  ethereal 
influence  of  the  father  prevailed  over  the  more  material 
idea  of  motherhood.  Men  claimed  pre-eminence,  pro- 
perty and  descent  were  traced  in  the  male  line,  sun 
worship  superseded  moon  worship,  and  many  other 
changes  in  social  organisation  took  place — mainly 
because  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  the  creative 
^influence  of  the  father  was  more  important  than  the 
material  tie  of  motherhood.^  The  father,  in  fact,  waB 
the  author  of  life,  the  mother  a  mere  nurse. 

Thus  he  regards  the  first  stage  as  lawless,  the  second 
as  material,  the  third  as  spiritual.  I  believe,  however, 
that  communities  in  which  women  have  exercised  the 
supreme  power  are  rare  and  exceptional,  if  indeed  they 
ever  existed  at  all.  We  do  not  find  in  history,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  women  do  assert  their  rights,  and 
savage  women  would,  I  think,  be  peculiarly  unlikely  to 
uphold  their  dignity  in  the  manner  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  among  the  lowest  races  of  men,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Australia,  the  position  of  the  women  is  one 
of  complete  subjection  ;  and  it  seeme  to  me  perfectly 
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clear  that  the  idea  of  marriage  is  founded  on  the  rights, 
not  of  the  woman,  but  of  the  man,  being  an  illustra- 
tion of 

the  good  old  plan, 
That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can. 

Among  low  races  the  wife  is  indeed  literally  the 
property  of  her  husband.  As  Petruchio  says  of 
Catherine — 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  my  house, 

My  household  stuflF,  my  field,  my  bam. 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything. 

So  thoroughly  is   this   the   case,    that  a  Roman's 

*  family'  originally,  and  indeed  throughout  classical 
times,  meant  his  slaves,  and  the  children  only  formed 
part  of  the  family  because  they  were  his  slaves  ;  so  that 
if  a  father  freed  his  son,  the  latter  ceased  to  be  one  of 
the  family,  and  had  no  part  in  the  inheritance. 

*  The  mere  tie  of  blood  relationship,'  says  Ortolan, 

*  was  of  no  account  among  the  Romans The 

*  most  general  expression  and  the  most  comprehensive 

*  term  indicating  relationship  in  Roman  Law  is  coijnatio 
'  — the  cognation,  that  is  to  say,  the  tie  between  persons 
'  who  are  imited  by  the  same  blood,  or  those  reputed 
'by  the  law  as  such  {^cogmiti;  qiuisi  una  communiter 

*  nati).  But  cognation  alone,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
MegjJ  marriage  or  any  other  union,  does  not  place 
'  the  individuid  within  the  family,  nor  does  it  give  any 
'  right  of  family.'  *     Even  at  the  present  day,  in  some 

I  Ortolan's  History  of  Boman  Law,  tr.  by  Prichard  and  Nasmitb,  p.  129. 
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parts  of  Afirica,  a  man's  property  goes,  not  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  such,  but  to  his  slaves. 

Among  the  West  African  tribes  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  wife  was  the  slave  of 
her  husband,  purchased  of  her  father  by  the  dowry,  but 
if  '  the  wife  be  a  woman  of  free  status,  who  contracts 

*  a  free  union  with  her  husband,  not  only  are  her  children 

*  not  his  slaves,  but  neither  she  nor  they  become  mem- 
'  bers  of  his  family/  ^ 

The  feet  that  the  wife  is  regarded  literally  as  the 
property  of  the  husband  explains  those  cases  which  seem 
to  us  so  remarkable,  in  which  great  laxity  of  conduct 
before,  is  combined  with  the  utmost  strictness  after, 
marriage.  Hence,  also,  the  custom,  so  prevalent  among 
the  lower  races  of  men,  that  on  the  death  of  the  elder 
brother  the  wives  belong  to  the  second. 

This  complete  subjection  of  the  woman  in  marriage 
also  explains  those  cases  in  which  women  of  rank  were 
considered  too  great  to  marry.  Livingstone  distinctly 
states  this  in  the  case  of  Mamochisdne,  daughter  of 
Sebituane,  chief  of  the  Bechuanas.     Sebituane  '  could 

*  not  look  upon    the  husband   except  as  the  woman's 

*  lord,  so  he  told  her  all  the  men  were  hers,  she  might 

*  take  any  one,  but  ought  to  keep  none.'  ^ 

Heame  tells  us,  that  among  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Indians  *  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  for  the  men  to 

*  wrestle  for  any  woman  to  whom  they  are  attached  ; 

*  and,  of  course,  the  strongest  party  always  carries  oflF 
'  the  prize.     A  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter 

*  Foreign  Office  Despatch,  Aug.  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  866,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

21, 1874.  Tuckey'e  Exp.  to  the  River  Zaire, 

'  Travels   in    South  Africa,  p.  p.  140. 
179.    See  also  Burton's  Dahomey, 
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*  and  well-beloved,  is  seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife 

*  that  a  stronger  man  thinks  worth  his  notice.  .  .  . 
'  This  custom  prevails  throughout  all  their  tribes,  and 

*  causes  a  great  spirit  of  emulation  among  their  youth, 

*  who  are  upoji  all  occasions,  from  their  childhood,  trying 

*  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrestling/  ^  Franklin  also 
says  that  the  Copper  Indians  hold  women  in  the  same 
low  estimation  as  the  Chipewyans  do,  '  looking  upon 

*  them  as  a  kind  of  property,  which  the  stronger  may 
^  take  from  the  weaker  ; '  ^  and  Richardson  ^  *  more  than 

*  once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  his  right  to  take  the 
'  wife  of  a  weaker  countryman.     Anyone  may  challenge 

*  another  to  wrestle,  and,  if  he  overcomes,  may  carry  off 

*  the  wife  as  the  prize.'  Yet  the  women  never  dream 
of  protesting  against  this,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  them 
perfectly  natural.  The  theory,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Bacho- 
fen,  and  the  sequence  of  social  customs  suggested  by 
him,  although  supported  with  much  learning,  cannot,  I 
tliink,  be  regarded  as  correct.* 

M'Lennan,  like  Bachofen  and  Morgan,  starts  with  a 
stage  of  Hetairism  or  communal  marriage.  The  next 
stage  was,  in  his  opinion,  that  form  of  polyandry  in 
which  brothers  had  their  wives  in  common  ;  afterwards 
came  that  of  the  levirate,  i.e.  the  system  under  which, 
when  an  elder  brother  died,  his  second  brother  married 
the  widow,  and  so  on  with  the  others  in  succession. 
Thence  he  considers  that  some  tribes  branched  off  into 
endogamy,  others  into  exogamy  ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  some 

*  Ilearae,  p.  104.  *  See,  for  instance,  Lewin's  Hill 

'  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Tracts  of  (^hittagong,  pp.  47,  77,  80, 

Pi.lar  St»a/»,  vol.  viil  p.  43.  93,  08,  101. 

'  Richardd<>n*8     Boat     Journey,  *  Loc.  cit.  p.  146. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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forbade  marriage  out  of,  others  within,  the  tribe.  If 
either  of  these  two  systems  was  older  than  the  other, 
he  considers  that  exogamy  must  have  been  the  more 
ancient  Exogamy  was  ba^ed  on  infanticide,^  and  led 
^  the  pr^^tice'of  Lri.ge  by  captu«. 

In  a  further  stage  the  idea  of  female  descent,  pro- 
ducing as  it  would  a  division  in  the  tribe,  obviated  the 
necessity  of  capture  as  a  reality  and  reduced  it  to  a 
sjnnboL 

In  support  of  this  view  Mr.  McLennan  has  certainly 
brought  forward  many  striking  facts  ;  but,  while  ad- 
mitting that  it  probably  represents  the  succession  of 
events  in  some  cases,  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  are 
exceptional.  Exogamy  is  in  fact  often  associated  with 
polygamy,  which  under  Mr.  M^Lennan's  system  could 
not  well  be. 

FuUy  admitting  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  among 
savages,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  among  the 
lowest  races  boys  were  killed  as  frequently  as  girls. 
Eyre  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  case  in 
Australia.'  In  fact,  the  distmction  between  the  sexes 
implies  an  amount  of  forethought  and  prudence  which 
the  lower  races  of  men  do  not  possess. 

For  reasons  to  be  given  shortly,  I  believe  that  com- 
munal  marriage  was  graduaUy  superseded  by  individual 
marriage  founded  on  capture,  and  that  this  led  firstly 
to  exogamy  and  then  to  female  infanticide  ;  thus  re- 
versing M'Lennan's  order  of  sequence.  Endogamy  and 
regulated  polyandry,  though  frequent,  I  regard  as  ex- 
ceptional, and  as  not  entering  into  the  normal  progress 
of  development. 

*  Loc,  cit,  p.  138.        *  Loc,  cit.  p.  140.        '  DiscoverieSy  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 
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With  McLennan,  Bachofen,  and  Morgan,  I  believe  that 
our  present  social  relations  have  arisen  from  an  initial 
stage  of  Hetairism  or  communal  marriage.     It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  even  under  a  communal  marriage,  a  war- 
rior who  had  captured  a  beautiful  girl  in  some  maraud- 
ing expedition  would  claim  a  peculiar  right  to  her,  and, 
when  possible,  would  set  custom  at  defiance.     We  have 
already  seen  that  there  are  other  cases  of  the  existence 
of  marriage  under  two  forms  side  by  side  in  one  coun- 
try ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  real  difficulty  in  assuming 
the  co-existence  of  communal  and  individual  marriage. 
It  is  true  that  under  a  communal  marriage  system  no 
man  could  appropriate  a  girl  entirely  to  himself  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  the  whole  tribe.     Such  an  act 
would  naturally  be  looked  on  with  jealousy,  and  only 
regarded  as  justifiable  under  peculiar  circumstances.     A 
war-captive,  however,  was  in  a  peculiar  position  :  the 
tribe  had  no  right  to  her ;    her  capturer  might   have 
killed  her  if  he  chose  ;  if  he  preferred  to  keep  her  alive 
he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  he  did  as  he  liked,  and  the 
tribe  was  no  sufferer.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  marriage 
system  had  already  existed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  first 
wives  would  have  suff^ered  a  mere  captive  to  obtain  the 
same  station  as  themselves.^ 

M'Lennan,*  indeed,  says  that  *  it  is  impossible  to 
'  believe  that  the  mere  lawlessness  of  savages  should  be 

*  consecrated  into  a  legal  symbol,  or  to  assign  a  reason 

*  — could  this  be  believed — why  a  similar  symbol  should 

*  not  appear  in  transferences  of  other  kinds  of  projKjrty.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  XL  accept  my  siig'gefltions  as  to  com- 

Spenccr,  in  his  Principles  of  Socio-  munal  marriaffo,  or  aR  to  tho  rights 

logA',  p.  G60  et  soq.,  endorses  thi.«»  of  men  ^nthin  thi^  tribe, 
view,  though  be  doeR  not  altofrcthor  '  2>>c.  rtV.  p.  44. 
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The  symbol  of  capture,  however,  was  not  one  of  law- 
lessness, but,  on  the  other  hand,  of — ^according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  times — ^lawful  possession.  It  did  not  refer 
to  those  from  whom  the  captive  was  taken,  but  was 
intended  to  bar  the  rights  of  the  tribes  into  which  she 
was  introduced.  Individual  marriage  was,  in  fact,  an 
infringement  of  communal  rights  ;  the  man  retaining  to 
himself,  or  the  man  and  woman  mutually  appropriat- 
ing to  each  other,  that  which  should  have  belonged  to 
the  whole  tribe.  Thus,  among  the  Andamaners,  any 
woman  who  attempted  to  resist  the  marital  privileges 
claimed  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  was  liable  to  severe 
punishment.^ 

Nor  is  it,  I  think,  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
symbol  of  capture  does  not  appear  in  transferences  of 
other  kinds  of  property.  Every  generation  requires 
fresh  wives  ;  the  actual  capture,  or  at  any  rate  the 
symbol,  needed  therefore  repetition.  This,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  land ;  when  once  the  idea  of  landed 
property  arose,  the  same  land  descended  from  owner  to 
owner.  In  other  kinds  of  property,  again,  there  is  an 
important,  though  different  kind  of,  distinction.  A 
man  made  his  own  bow  and  arrows,  his  own  hut,  his 
own  arms  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  capture  did  not  exist, 
and  the  symbol  Xvould  not  arise. 

McLennan  supposed  that  savages  were  driven  by 
female  infanticide,  and  the  consequent  absence  or  pau- 
city of  women,  into  exogamy,  and  marriage  by  capture. 
He  considered  that  the  *  practice  of  capturing  women 
*  for  wives  could  not  have  become  systematic  unless  it 
'  were  developed  and  sustained  by  some  rule  of  law  or 

*  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  N.S.  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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*  custom,'  and  *  that  the  rule  of  law  or  custom  which 

*  had  this  effect  was  exogamy.'  ^ 

I  shall  presently  give  my  reasons  for  rejecting  this 
explanation.  He  also  considers  that  marriage  by  capture 
followed,  and  arose  &om,  that  remarkable  custom  of 
marr3dng  always  out  of  the  tribe,  for  which  he  has  pro- 
posed the  appropriate  name  of  exogamy.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  beUeve  that  exogamy  arose  from  marriage  by 
capture,  not  marriage  by  capture  from  exogamy  ;  that 
capture,  and  capture  alone,  could  originally  give  a  man 
the  right  to  monopolise  a  woman,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  fellow-clansmen ;  and  that  hence,  even  after  all 
necessity  for  actual  capture  had  long  ceased,  the  symbol 
remained  ;  capture  having,  by  long  habit,  come  to  be 
received  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  marriage. 

That  marriage  by  capture  has  not  arisen  from  female 
modesty  is,  I  think,  evident,  not  only  because  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  feeling  prevails  spe- 
cially among  the  lower  races  of  man  ;  but  also,  firstly, 
because  it  cannot  explain  the  mock  resistance  of  the 
relatives  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  very  question  to  be 
solved  is  why  it  became  so  generally  the  custom  to  win 
the  female  not  by  persuasion  but  by  force. 

M'Lennan's  view  throws  no  light  on  the  remark- 
able ceremonies  of  expiation  for  marriage,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  call  attention.  I  will,  however,  first 
proceed  to  show  how  widely  *  capture,'  either  actual 
or  symbolical,  enters  into  the  idea  of  marriage. 
M'Lennan  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  appreciate  its  im- 
portance.    I  have  taken  some  of  the  following  instances 

'  I  take  tliifl  from  the  article  in  the  Fortniprbtlj  for  June  1877. 
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from  his   valuable  work,  with,  however,  much   addi- 
tional evidence. 

It  requires,  no  doubt,  strong  evidence,  which,  how- 
ever, exists  in  abundance,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  origin 
of  marriage  was  independent  of  all  sacred  and  social 
considerations  ;  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  mutual 
affection  or  S3rmpathy  ;  that  it  was  invalidated  by  any 
appearance  of  consent ;  and  that  it  was  symbolised,  not 
by  any  demonstration  of  warm  affection  on  the  one  side 
and  tender  devotion  on  the  other,  but  by  brutal  violence 
and  unwilling  submission. 

Yet,  as  already  mentioned,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. So  completely,  for  instance,  did  the  Caribs 
supply  themselves  with  wives  from  the  neighbouring 
races,  and  so  little  communication  did  they  hold  with 
them,  that  the  men  and  women  actually  spoke  different 
languages.  So,  again,  in  Australia  the  men,  says  Old- 
field,  '  are  in  excess  of  the  other  sex,  and,  consequently, 
many  men  of  every  tribe  are  unprovided  with  that 
especial  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsistence,  a 
wife  ;  who  is  a  slave  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
being  a  beast  of  burden,  a  provider  of  food,  and  a 
ready  object  on  which  to  vent  those  passions  that  the 
men  do  not  dare  to  vent  on  each  other.  Hence,  for 
those  coveting  such  a  luxury,  arises  the  necessity  of 
stealing  the  women  of  some  other  tribe  ;  and,  in  their 
expeditions  to  effect  so  laudable  a  design,  they  will 
cheerfully  undergo  privations  and  dangers  equal  to 
those  they  incur  when  in  search  of  blood-revenge. 
When,  on  such  an  errand,  they  discover  an  unprotected 
female,  their  proceedings  are  not  of  the  most  gentle 
nature.     Stunning  her  by  a  blow  from  the  dowak  (to 
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*  make  her  love  them,  perhaps),  they  drag  her  by  the 
*hair  to  the  nearest  thicket  to  await  her  recovery. 
'  When    she  comes   to   her   senses  they  force  her  to 

*  accompany  them  ;  and  as  at  worst  it  is  but  the  ex- 

*  change  of  one  brutal  lord  for  another,  she  generally 
'  enters  into  the  .spirit  of  the  affair,  and  takes  as  much 
'  pains  to  escape  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  her  own 
'  free  choice; ' 

Collins  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tives about  Sydney  used  to  procure  wives  : — '  The  poor 

*  wretch  is  stolen  upon  in  the  absence  of  her  protectors. 

*  Being  first  stupefied  with  blows,  inflicted  with  clubs 

*  or  wooden  swords,  on  the  head,  back,  and  shoulders, 

*  every  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  stream  of  blood, 
'  she  is  then  dragged  through  the  woods  by  one  arm, 

*  with  a  perseverance  and  violence  that  it  might  be  sup- 

*  posed  would  displace  it  from  its  socket.     This  outrage 

*  is  not  resented  by  the  relations  of  the  female,  who 
'  only  retaliate  by  a  similar  outrage  when  they  find  an 
'  opportunity.  This  is  so  constantly  the  practice  among 
'  them  that  even  the  children  make  it  a  play-game,  or 

*  exercise.'^ 

Marriage  by  capture  is  the  third  form  of  marriage 
specially  recognised  by  ancient  Hindoo  law.® 

In  Bali  also,*  one  of  the  islands  between  Java  and 
New  Guinea,  it  is  stated  to  be  the  practice  that  girls 

*  are  stolen  away  by  their  brutal  lovers,  who  sometimes 
'  surprise  them  alone,  or  overpower  them  by  the  way, 

*  and  carry  them  off  with  dishevelled  hair  and  tattered 

'  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  '  Biihler^s  Sacred  Booka  of  tbe 

260.  Aryas,  p.  127. 

'  Colli  ns's     Engliflh    Colony  in  *  Notices  of  tho  Indian  Archi- 

New  South  Walpfl,  p.  302.  pelajro,  p.  00. 
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*  garments  to   the  woods.     When  brought  back  from 

*  thence,  and  reconciliation  is  effected  with  enraged 
'  friends,  the  poor  female  becomes  the  slave  of  her  rough 
'  lover,  by  a  certain  compensation-price  being  paid  to 

*  her  relatives/ 

So  deeply  rooted  is  the  feeling  of  a  connection 
between  force  and  marriage,  that  we  find  the  former 
used  as  a  form  long  after  all  necessity  for  it  had  ceased  ; 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  trace,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
has  done,  the  gradual  stages  through  which  a  stem 
reality  softens  down  into  a  mere  symbol. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  assume  the  case  of  a 
country  in  which  there  are  four  neighbouring  tribes, 
who  have  the  custom  of  exogamy,  and  who  trace  pedi- 
grees through  the  mother,  and  not  through  the  father 
— a  custom  which,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  is  so 
common  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  usual  one  among 
the  lower  races — after  a  certain  time  the  result  would 
be  that  each  tribe  would  consist  of  four  septs  or  clans, 
representing  the  four  original  tribes,  and  hence  we 
should  find  communities  in  which  each  tribe  is  divided 
into  clans,  and  a  man  must  always  marry  a  woman  of 
a  different  clan.  But  as  communities  became  larger 
and  more  civilised,  the  actual  *  capture  '  would  become 
inconvenient,  and  at  last  impossible. 

Gradually  therefore  it  came  to  be  more  and  more  a 
mock  ceremony,  forming,  however,  a  necessary  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Of  this  many  cases  might  be 
given. 

Speaking  of  the  Khonds  of  Orissa,  Major-Greneral 
Campbell  says  that  on  one  occasion  he  *  heard  loud  cries 

*  proceeding  from  a  village  close  at  hand.     Fearing  some 
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quarrel,  I  rode  to  the  spot,  and  there  I  saw  a  man 
bearing  away  upon  his  back  something  enveloped  in 
an  ample  covering  of  scarlet  cloth  ;  he  was  surrounded 
by  twenty  or  thirty  young  fellows,  and  by  them  pro- 
tected from  the  desperate  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
a  party  of  young  women.  On  seeking  an  explanation 
of  this  novel  scene,  I  was  told  that  the  man  had  just 
been  married,  and  his  precious  burden  was  his  bloom- 
ing bride,  whom  he  was  conveying  to  his  own  village. 
Her  youthful  friends  (as  it  appears  is  the  custom) 
were  seeking  to  regain  possession  of  her,  and  hurled 
stones  and  bamboos  at  the  head  of  the  devoted  bride- 
groom, until  he  reached  the  confines  of  his  own  vil- 
lage.' ^ 

Dalton  mentions  that  among  the  Kols  of  Central 
India,  when  the  price  of  a  girl  has  been  arranged, 
'  the  bridegroom  and  a  large  party  of  his  friends 
'  of  both  sexes  enter  with  much  singing  and  dancing, 

*  and  sham  Jii/hting  in  the  village  of  the  bride,  where 
'  they  meet  the  bride's  party,  and  are  hospitably  enter- 

*  tained.'  ^ 

Sir  W.  Elliot  also  mentions  that  not  only  amongst 
the  Khonds,  but  also  in  '  several  other  tribes  of  Central 

*  India,  the  bridegroom  seizes  his  bride  by  force,  either 

*  affected  or  real ; '  ^  and  the  same  was  customary 
among  the  Badagas  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  the  Mun- 
dahs,  Hos,  Garos,  Oraons,  Ghonds,  and  other  Hill  tribes.* 

»  Quoted  in  M'Lennan  8  Primi-  103,  262,  278,  310. 
tivo  Marriage,  p.  28.  >  Trans.  Ethn.  &ic.  1800,  p.  126. 

«  Trana.  Ethn.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  24.  *  Metz,  The  Trihos  of  the  Neil- 
See  also  p.  27 ;  the  Tribes  of  India,  ^lieri  ies,  p.  74.  See  oleo  Le win's 
\ol.  i.  p.  16;  and  Dalton *8  Des.  Hill  Tracts  of  Chittagong,  pp.  ^, 
Ethnology  of  Bengal,  pp.  64,  80,  60. 
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Among  the  Garos  a  young  man  and  woman  who 
wish  to  marry,  take  some  provisions  and  retire  to  the 
Hills  for  a  few  days.  The  girl  goes  first,  and  the  lover 
follows  after,  well  knowing  of  course  where  she  will  be 
found.  In  a  few  days  they  return  to  the  village,  when 
the  marriage  is  publicly  announced  and  solemnised,  a 
mock  fight  taking  place,  though  in  this  case  the  pre- 
tended reluctance  is  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom.^ 
In  this  tribe  the  girls  propose  to  the  men,  as  is  also  said 
to  be  the  case  among  the  Bhiuyas.^ 

M.  Bourien  ^  thus  describes  the  marriage  ceremony 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula : — *  When 
all  are  assembled,  and  all  ready,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  led  by  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe 
towards  a  circle  more  or  less  great,  according  to  the 
presumed  strength  of  the  intended  pair ;  the  girl 
runs  round  first,  and  the  young  man  pursues  a  short 
distance  behind  ;  if  he  succeed  in  reaching  her  and 
retaining  her,  she  becomes  his  wife  ;  if  not,  he  loses 
all  claim  to  her.  At  other  times,  a  larger  field  is 
appointed  for  the  trial,  and  they  pursue  one  another 
in  the  forest.  The  race,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
chronicle,  "  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
"  strong,'*  but  to  the  young  man  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  intended  bride.' 

Among  the  Kalmucks,  De  Hell  tells  us  that,  aft;er 
the  price  of  the  girl  has  been  duly  agreed  on,  when  the 
bridegroom  comes  with  his  fiiends  to  carry  off  his 
bride,  '  a  sham  resistance  is  always  made  by  the  people 
*  of  her  camp,  in  spite  of  which  she  fails  not  to  be  borne 

*  Dalton*s  Des.  Ethn.  of  Beogal,  ^  Loc,  cit.  p.  142. 

p.  64.  '  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1866,  p.  81. 
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*  away  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  with  loud  shouts 
*and  feu  de  joie/  ^ 

Dr.  Clarke  '^  gives  a  charmingly  romantic  account  of 
the  ceremony.  ^  The  girl/  he  says,  '  is  first  mounted, 
who  rides  ofi^  at  full  speed.  Her  lover  pursues  ;  if  he 
overtakes  her,  she  becomes  his  wife,  and  the  marriage 
is  consummated  on  the  spot ;  after  this  she  returns 
with  him  to  his  tent.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  woman  does  not  wish  to  marry  the  person  by 
whom  she  is  pursued  ;  in  this  case,  she  will  not  suflFer 
him  to  overtake  her.  We  were  assured  that  no  in- 
stance occurs  of  a  Kalmuck  girl  being  thus  caught, 
unless  she  have  a  partiality  to  the  pursuer.  If  she 
dislikes  him,  she  rides,  to  use  the  language  of  English 
sportsmen,  "  neck  or  nought,"  until  she  has  completely 
effected  her  escape,  or  until  her  pursuer's  horse  be- 
comes exhausted,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  return, 
and  to  be  afterwards  chased  by  some  more  favoured 
admirer.' 

*  Among   the  Tunguses    and    Kamchadales,'    says 
Eman,^  *  a  matrimonial  engagement  is  not  definitively 

*  arranged  and  concluded  until  the  suitor  has  got  the 

*  better  of   his   beloved   by   force,    and  has   torn    her 

*  clothes.'  Attacks  on  women  are  not  allowed  to  be 
avenged  by  blood  unless  they  take  place  within  the 
yourt  or  house.  The  man  is  not  regarded  as  to  blame, 
if  the  woman  *  has  ventured  to  leave  her  natural  place, 
*the  sacred   and  protecting  hearth.'     Pallas   observes 

*  Stoppofl  of  the  Oaspian,  p.  259.  Asia,  p.  323.     Burnes*  Travels  in 

Quoted    in    M'Lennan*8    PrimitiTe  Bokhara,  pp.  11, 66. 
Marriage,  p.  30.  '  Travels  in  Siheria,  vol.  ii.  p. 

'  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  332.     See  442.    See  also  Karnes*  History  of 

also  Vamb^ry  a  Travels  in  Central  Man^  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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that  in  his  time  '  marriage  by  capture  prevailed  also 
'  among  the  Samoyedes.'  ^  At  present  the  custom  is  for 
the  bridegroom  to  tap  the  father  and  the  mother  of 
the  bride  on  the  shoulder  with  a  small  stick, — the  last 
trace  of  an  ancient  reality.^ 

Among  the  Mongols,®  when  a  marriage  is  arranged, 
the  girl  *  flies  to  some  relations  to  hide  herself.  The 
'  bridegroom  coming  to  demand  his  wife,  the  father-in- 
'law  says,  "  My  daughter  is  yours  ;  go,  take  her  wher- 
'  "  ever  you  can  find  her."     Having  thus  obtained  his 

*  warrant,  he,  with  his  friends,  runs  about  searching, 
'  and,  having  found  her,  seizes  her  as  his  property,  and 

*  carries  her  home  as  it  were  by  force.'  Marriage  by 
capture,  indeed,  prevails  throughout  Siberia.  In  Eam- 
skatka,  says  Miiller,  'attraper  une  fille  est  leur  ex- 
'  pression  pour  dire  marier.'  * 

*  In  the  Korea,  when  a  man  marries,  he  mounts  on 
'  horseback,  attended  by  his  friends,  and,  having  ridden 
'  about  the  town,  stops  at  the  bride's  door,  where  he  is 
'  received  by  her  relations,  who  then  carry  her  to  his 

*  house,  and  the  ceremony  is  complete.'  ^  Traces  of  the 
custom  also  occur  in  Japan.^ 

Among  the  Esquimaux  of  Cape  York  (Smith  Sound), 
according  to  Dr.  Hayes,^  *  there  is  no  marriage  cere- 
'  mony  fiirther  than  that  the  boy  is  required  to  carry 
'  oflF  his  bride  by  main  force  ;  for,  even  among  these 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  97.  See  also  Ast-  TEmpire  de  RusBie,  pt  ii.  p.  80. 
ley's  CoUectiona  of  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  See  also  pt.  i.  p.  170;  pt.  iii.  pp. 
p.  675.  38,  71 . 

*  Seebohm,  Siberia  in  Europe,  »  Ihid,  p.  842. 

p.  74.  ^  Le  Japon  Ulustr^,  vol.  ii.  p. 

»  Astley,  vol.  iv.  p.  77.  130. 

*  Des.  de  toutes  les  Nations  de  ^  Open  Polar  Sea,  p.  482. 
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'blubber-eating  people,  the  woman  only  saves  her 
'  modesty  by  a  sham  resistance,  although  she  knows 
'  years  beforehand  that  her  destiny  is  sealed,  and  that 
'she  is  to  become  the  wife  of  the  man  from  whose 
'  embraces,  when  the  nuptial  day  comes,  she  is  obliged 

*  by  the  inexorable  law  of  public  opinion  to  free  herself 
'  if  possible,  by  kicking  and  screaming  with  might  and 
'  main,  until  she  is  safely  landed  in  the  hut  of  her  future 
'  lord,  when  she  gives  up  the  combat  very  cheerfiilly 

*  and  takes  possession  of  her  new  abode.' 

In  Greenland,  according  to  Egede,  '  when  a  yoimg 
'  man  likes  a  maiden,  he  commonly  proposes  it  to  their 
'  parents  and  relations  on  both  sides  ;  and  after  he  has 
'  obtained  their  consent,  he  gets  two  or  more  old  women 

*  to  fetch  the  bride  (and  if  he  is  a  stout  fellow  he  will 
'fetch  her  himself).  They  go  to  the  place  where  the 
'  yoimg  woman  is,  and  carry  her  away  by  force.'  ^ 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  101)  that  marriage  by 
capture  exists  in  full  force  among  the  Northern  Red- 
skins. 

Further  south  in  Califomia,  '  when  an  Oleepa  lover 
'  wishes  to  marry,  he  first  obtains  permission  from  the 
'  parents.  The  damsel  then  flies  and  conceals  herself ; 
'  the  lover  searches  for  her,  and  should  he  succeed  in 
'  finding  her  twice  out  of  three  times,  she  belongs  to  him. 
'  Should  he  be  unsuccessful,  he  waits  a  few  weeks  and 
'  then  repeats  the  performance.  If  she  again  elude  his 
'  search,  the  matter  is  decided  against  him.'  * 

Among  the  Mosquito  Indians  also,  after  the  wed- 


*  HitfUjry  of  Greenland,  p.  143.  '  Bancroft,  Native  Racea  of  the 

Orantz,  Hist,  of  Qreenland,  vol.  i.  p.      Pacitic  State«|  p.  389. 
168. 
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ding  is  all  arranged  and  the  presents  paid,  the  bride  is 
arrayed  in  her  best,  and  the  bridegroom  on  a  given 
signal  rushes  in,  seizes  his  bride,  and  carries  her  oflT, 
followed  by  her  female  relatives,  who  pretend  to  try  to 
rescue  her.^ 

The  aborigines  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  says  Wallace,* 

*  have  no  particular  ceremony  at  their  marriages,  except 
'that  of  always  carrying  away  the  girl  by  force,  or 
'  making  a  show  of  doing  so,  even  when  she  and  her 
'  parents  are  quite  willing/  M.  Bardel,  in  the  notes  to 
D'Urville's  Voyage,  mentions  that  among  the  Indians 
round  Conception,  in  South  America,  after  a  man  has 
agreed  on  the  price  of  a  girl  with  her  parents,  he  sur- 
prises her,  and  carries  her  off  to  the  woods  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  the  happy  couple  return  home.* 

In  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  Admiral  Fitzroy  tells  us,* 
as  soon  '  as  a  youth  is  able  to  maintain  a  wife  by  his 
'  exertions  in  fishing  or  bird-catching,  he  obtains  the 
'  consent  of  her  relations,  and  ....  having  built  or 

*  stolen  a  canoe  for  himself,  he  watches  for  an  oppor- 

*  tunity,  and  carries  off  his  bride.  If  she  is  unwilling 
*8he  hides  herself  in  the  woods  until  her  admirer  is 
'heartily  tired  of  looking  for  her,  and  gives  up  the 
'  pursuit ;  but  this  seldom  happens.' 

Williams  mentions  that  among  the  Feejeeans  the 
custom  prevails  '  of  seizing  upon  a  woman  by  apparent 

*  or  actual  force,  in  order  to  make  her  a  wife.  On 
'  reaching  the  home  of  her  abductor,  should  she  not 
'  approve  of  the  match,  she  runs  to  some  one  who  can 

*  Loc,  cit,  p.  733.  *  Voyage  of  the  *  Adventure'  and 

^  Travels  in  the  Amazons,  p.  497.      '  Beagle/  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
»  Vol.  iii.  pp.  277  and  22. 
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*  protect  her  ;  if,  however,  she  is  satisfied,  the  matter  is 

*  settled  forthwith  ;  a  feast  is  given  to  her  firiends  the 

*  next  morning,  and  the  couple  are  thenceforward  con- 

*  sidered  as  man  and  wife.'  ^ 

Earle  *  gives  the  following  account  of  marriage  in 
New  Zealand,  which  he  regards  as  '  most  extraordinary,' 
while  in  reality  it  is,  as  we  now  see,  nothing  of  the 
sort : — *  The  New  Zealand  method  of  courtship  and 
matrimony  is/  he  says,  *  most  extraordinary  ;  so  much 
so  that  an  observer  could  never  imagine  any  affection 
existed  between  the  parties.  A  man  sees  a  woman 
whom  he  fancies  he  should  like  for  a  wife  ;  he  asks  the 
consent  of  her  father,  or,  if  an  orphan,  of  her  nearest 
relation  ;  which,  if  he  obtains,  he  carries  his  *'  intended  " 
off  by  force,  she  resisting  with  all  her  strength  ;  and, 
as  the  New  Zealand  girls  are  generally  pretty  robust, 
sometimes  a  dreadful  struggle  takes  place ;  both  are 
soon  stripped  to  the  skin  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the 
work  of  hours  to  remove  the  fair  prize  a  hundred 
yards.  If  she  breaks  away  she  instantly  flies  fi-om  her 
antagonist,  and  he  has  his  labour  to  commence  again/ 
Even  after  a  marriage,  it  is  customary  in  New  Zea- 
land to  have  a  mock  scuffle.  Mr.  Yate '  gives  a  good 
illustration.     There  was,  he  says,  '  a  little  opposition  to 

*  the  wedding,  but  not  till  it  was  over,  as  is  always  the 

*  custom  here.     The    bride's  mother  came   to  me  the 
'  preceding  afternoon,  and  said  she  was  well  pleased  in 

*  her  heart  that  her  daughter  was  going  to  be  married 
'  to  Pahau  ;  but  that  she  must  be  angry  about  it  with 

*  her  mouth  in  the  presence  of  her  tribe,  lest  the  natives 

'  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  toL  i  p.  '  Roiddence  in  New  Zealand,  p. 

174.  1>44.      *  YateV)  New  Zealand,  p.  tlO. 
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'  should  come  and  take  away  all  her  possessions,  and 
'  destroy  her  crops.     This  is  customary  on  all  occasions.' 

Among  the  Ahitas  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  when 
a  man  wishes  to  marry  a  girl,  her  parents  send  her 
before  sunrise  into  the  woods.  She  has  an  hour's  start, 
after  which  the  lover  goes  to  seek  her.  If  he  finds  her 
and  brings  her  back  before  simset,  the  marriage  is 
acknowledged  ;  if  not,  he  must  abandon  all  claim  to 
her.^  The  natives  of  New  Guinea  also  have  a  very 
similar  custom.^ 

Among  the  Kaffirs  marriage  is  an  affair  of  purchase, 
notwithstanding  which  'the  bridegroom  is  required  to 

*  carry  off  his  bride  by  force,  after  the  preliminaries  are 

*  completed.  This  is  attempted  by  the  help  of  all  the 
'friends  and  relatives  that  the  man  can  muster,  and 
'  resisted  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  woman ; 
'  and  the  contest  now  and  then  terminates  in  the  dis- 
'  comfiture  of  the  unlucky  husband,  who  is  reduced  to 
'  the  necessity  of  waylaying  his  wife,  when  she  may 
'  be  alone  in  the  fields  or  fetching  water  from  the  well.'  ® 

In  the  West  African  kingdom  of  Futa,*  after  all 
other  preliminaries  are  arranged,  'one  difficulty  yet 
'  remains,  viz.  how  the  young  man  shall  get  his  wife 
'  home  ;  for  the  women-cousins  and  relations  take  on 
'  mightily,  and  guard  the  door  of  the  house  to  prevent 
'  her  being  carried  away.  At  last,  by  the  bridegroom's 
'  presents  and  generosity,  their  grief  is  assuaged.     He 

^  EarFa  Native    Races    of    the  to  the  North-east  of  the  Cape  of 

Indian  Archipelago,  p.  133.  Good  Hope,  p.  249 ;  and  Maclean's 

'  Garland's  WaitV  Anthropolo-  Kaffir  Laws  and  Customs,  p.  62. 
gie,  voL  i.  p.  633.  *  Astley's  Collection  of  Voyages, 

»  Pritchard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
ii.  403.    See  also  Arbousset's  Tour 
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*  then  provides  a  fiiend,  well  mounted,  to  carry  her  off  ; 

*  but  as  soon  as  she  is  on  horseback  the  women  renew 

*  their  lamentations,    and    rush   in   to   dismount   her. 

*  However,  the  man  is  generally  successful,  and  rides 

*  oflF  with  his  prize  to  the  house  prepared  for  her.' 

Gray  mentions^  that  a  Mandingo  (West  Africa) 
wishing  to  marry  a  young  girl  at  Kayaye,  applied  to 
her  mother,  who  *  consented  to  his  obtaining  her  in  any 

*  way  he  could.     Accordingly,  when  the  poor  girl  was 

*  employed  in  preparing  some  rice  for  supper,  she  was 

*  seized  by  her  intended  husband,  assisted  by  three  or 

*  four  of  his  companions,  and  carried  oflF  by  force.     She 

*  made  much   resistance,   by  biting,  scratching,    kick- 

*  ing,  and  roaring  most  bitterly.  Many,  both  men  and 
'  women,  some  of  them  her   own  relations,  who  wit- 

*  nessed  the  affair,  only  laughed  at  the  farce,  and  con- 
'  soled  her  by  saying  that  she  would  soon  be  reconciled 
'  to  her  situation.'  Evidently  therefore  this  was  not, 
as  Gray  seems  to  have  supposed,  a  mere  act  of  lawless 
violence,  but  a  recognised  custom,  which  called  for  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  spectators.  Denham,^  de- 
scribing a  marriage  at  Sockna  (North  Africa),  says  that 
the  bride  is  taken  on  a  camel  to  the  bridegroom's  house, 

*  upon  which  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  appear  greatly 

*  surprised,  and  refuse  to  dismount ;  the  women  scream, 

*  the  men  shout,  and   she  is  at  length  persuaded  to 

*  enter.' 

Among  the  Arabs  of  Sinai,  when  a  marriage  has 
been  arrmigt^d,  the  girl  is  waylaid  by  her  lover  *  and 

*  a  couple  of  his  friends,  and  carried  off  by  force  to  his 

*  father  8  tent.     If  she  entertains  any  suspicion  of  their 

*  Gray's  Travels  in  West^jrn  Africa,  p.  60.        '  Lor,  cit,  vol,  i.  p.  39. 
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'  designs,  she  defends   herself  with    stones,  and  often 

*  inflicts  wounds  on  the  young  men,  even  though  she 

*  does  not  dislike  the  lover.'  ^ 

In  Circassia  weddings  are  accompanied  by  a  feast, 
'  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bridegroom  has  to  rush  m, 
^  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  daring  young  men,  carry 
^  off  the  lady  by  force  ;  and  by  this  process  she  becomes 

*  the  lawful  wife.'  ^  According  to  Spencer,  another  im- 
portant part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  the  bridegroom 
drawing  his  dagger  and  cuttmg  open  the  bride's  corset. 

As  regards  Europe,  Plutarch  ^  tells  us  that  in  Sparta 
the  bridegroom  usually  carried  off  his  bride  by  force, 
evidently,  however,  of  a  friendly  character.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  character  of  Helen,  as 
portrayed  in  the  '  Iliad,'  can  only  be  understood  by 
regarding  her  marriage  with  Paris  as  a  case  of  marriage 
by  capture.*  *  Les  premiers  Romains,'  says  Ortolan,^ '  ont 
'  6t&  oblig^  de  recourir  k  la  surprise  et  k  la  force  pour  en- 

*  lever  leurs  premieres  femmes,'  and  he  points  out  that  long 
after  any  actual  violence  had  ceased,  it  was  customary  to 
pass  a  lance  over  the  head  of  the  bride, '  en  signe  de  la 

*  puissance  que  va  acqu^rir  le  mari.'  Hence  also,  while 
a  man  might  be  married  in  his  absence,  this  was  not 
the  case  as  regards  the  woman.  A  man  might  capture 
a  bride  for  his  friend,  but  the  woman  could  not  be 
captured  unless  really  present.^  In  North  Friesland, 
'  a  young  fellow  called  the  bride-lifter  lifts  the  bride 
'  and  her  two  bridesmaids  upon  the  waggon  in  which 

'  Burckhaidf  8  Notes  on  the  Be-  '  See  also  Herodotus,  yi.  66. 

douins  and  Wabahys,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  *  See  Appendix. 

See  also  pp.  108,  284.  ^  Expl.  Hist,  des  Inst,  de  TExnp. 

^  Moser,  The  Oaucasus  and  its  Justinien,  pp.  81,  82. 
People,  p.  31 ;  quoted  by  M*Lennan,  ®  Loc,  cit.  p.  127. 

loc,  cit,  p.  36. 
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*  the  married  couple  are  to  travel  to  their  home.'  ^ 
McLennan  states  that  in  some  parts  of  France,  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  customary  for  the  bride 
to  feign  reluctance  to  enter  the  bridegroom's  house. 

In  Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  parts  of  Prussia,, 
according  to  Seignior  Gaya,^  young  men  used  to  carry 
oflF  their  sweethearts  by  force,  and  then  apply  to  the 
parents  for  their  consent. 

Lord  Kames,^  in  his  *  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
'  Man, 'mentions  that  the  following  marriage  ceremony 
was,  in  his  day,  or  at  least  had  till  shortly  before,  been 
customary  among  the  Welsh  : — '  On  the  morning  of 
the  wedding-day  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  on  horseback,  demands  the  bride.  Her  friends, 
who  are  likewise  on  horseback,  give  a  positive  refusal, 
on  which  a  mock  scuffle  ensues.  The  bride,  mounted 
behind  her  nearest  kinsman,  is  carried  off,  and  is  pur- 
sued by  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends,  with  loud 
shouts.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  such  an  occasion  to 
see  200  or  300  sturdy  Cambro-Britons  riding  at  full 
speed,  crossing  and  jostling,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators.  When  they  have  fatigued 
themselves  and  their  horses,  the  bridegroom  is  suffered 
to  overtake  his  bride.  He  leads  her  away  in  triumph, 
and  the  scene  is  concluded  with  feasting  and  festivity.' 
In  European  Turkey  Mr.  Tozer  tells  us  that  *the 
Mirdites  never  intermarry  ;  but  when  any  of  them, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wants  a  wife,  he  carries 
off  a  Mahometan  woman  from  one  of  the  neifjhbourin<7 


*  M'Lennan,  loc,  cit.  p.  88. 
'^  Marriage  Oeremonies,    p.    35. 
'See  alfio  Glaus    MagnuSi    vol.  xiv. 


chapter  ix. 

'  Iliatory  of   Man,    vol.    ii.    p. 
60. 
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*  tribes,  baptizes  her,  and  marries  her.  The  parents,  we 
'  were  told,  do  not  usually  feel  much  aggrieved,  as  it 

*  is  well  understood  that  a  sum  of  money  will  be  paid 
'  in  return;  ^ 

Sir  H.  Piers  says  that  in  Ireland,  after  a  marriage 
had  been  arranged,  '  on  the  day  of  bringing  home,  the 

*  bridegroom  and  his  friends  ride  out  and  meet  the  bride 

*  and  her  friends  at  the  place  of  meeting.  Being  come 
'  near  each  other,  the  custom  was  of  old  to  cast  short 
^  darts  at  the  company  that  attended  the  bride,  but  at 

*  such  distance  that  seldom  any  hurt  ensued.     Yet  it  is 

*  not  out  of  the  memory  of  man  that  the  Lord  of  Hoath 
'  on  such  an  occasion  lost  an  eye.'  ^ 

To  these  instances  many  others  might  have  been 
added,  as  for  instance  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  the 
Mapuches,  Bushmen,  &c. 

In  all  these  cases  the  girl  is  carried  off  by  the  man  ; 
but  among  the  Garos  of  Bengal  we  find  a  similar  custom, 
only  that  it  is  the  bridegroom  who  is  carried  oflF.  He  pre- 
tends to  be  unwilling  and  runs  away,  but  is  caught  by  the 
friends  of  the  bride,  and  then  taken  by  force,  '  in  spite 

*  of  the  resistance  and  counterfeited  grief  and  lamenta- 
'  tion  of  his  parents,  to  the  bride's  house.'  ^  So  also 
among  the  Ahitas  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  if  her  parents 
will  not  consent  to  a  love  match,  the  girl  seizes  the 
young  man  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  carries  him  off,  and 
declares  she  has  run  away  with  him.  In  such  a  case  it 
appears  that  marriage  is  held  to  be  valid,  whether  the 
parents  consent  or  not.* 

^  The  Highlands  of  Turkey,  vol.  ^  Bonwick,  The   Tasmanians,  p. 

i.  p.  318.  71. 

'  Descr.  of  Westmeath.    Quoted  *  Dalton,  Descr.  Ethn.  of  Bengal, 

by  M'Lennan.  p.  64. 
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Thus,  then,  we  see  that  marriage  by  capture,  either 
as  a  stem  reality  or  as  an  important  ceremony,  pre- 
vails in  Australia,  among  the  Malays,  in  Hindostan, 
Central  Asia,  Siberia,  and  Eamskatka ;  among  the 
Esquimaux,  the  Northern  Redskins,  the  Aborigines  of 
Brazil,  in  Chili,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  the  Pacific 
Islands,  both  among  the  Polynesians  and  the  Feejee- 
ans,  in  the  Philippines,  among  the  Kaffirs,  Arabs,  and 
Negroes,  in  Circassia,  and,  until  recently,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Europe. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  custom  of  lifting  the 
bride  over  the  doorstep,  which  we  find  in  such  distinct 
and  distant  races  as  the  Romans,  the  Redskins  of  Canada, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Abyssinians.  Hence,  also,  perhaps, 
our  honeymoon,  during  which  the  bridegroom  keeps 
his  bride  away  firom  her  relatives  and  friends  ;  hence 
even,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  McLennan  supposes,  the  slipper 
is,  in  mock  anger,  thrown  after  the  departing  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

The  curious  custom  which  forbids  the  father-in-law 
and  the  mother-in-law  to  speak  to  their  son-in-law, 
and  vice  ver^sd,  which  I  have  already  shown  (p.  12) 
to  be  very  widely  distributed,  but  for  which  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given,  seems 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  marriage  by  capture. 
When  the  Ccapture  was  a  reality,  the  indignation  of 
the  parents  would  also  be  real ;  when  it  became  a  mere 
83nnbol,  the  parental  anger  would  be  symbolised  also, 
and  would  be  continued  even  after  its  origin  was 
forgotten.  ^ 

'  I  am  prlad  to  see  that   Mr.      Ho  wilt's  Kamilaroi  and  Kiiraai,  p. 
Morgan  is  diBposed  to    adopt  this      16. 
Buprppstion.     Introd.  to  Fiflon    and 
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The  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  to  which  also  I 
have  referred  (p.  75),  may  also  arise  from  the  same 
custom.  It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  how  persistent 
are  aU  customs  and  ceremonies  comjected  with  marriage. 
Thus  our  '  bride  cake,'  which  so  invariably  accompanies 
a  wedding,  and  which  must  always  be  cut  by  the  bride^ 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  old  Roman  form  of  marriage 
by  '  confamatio,'  or  eating  together.  So  also  among 
the  Iroquois,  bride  and  bridegroom  used  to  partake  to- 
gether of  a  cake  of  '  sagamit^,'^  which  the  bride  offered 
to  her  husband.  The  Feejee  Islanders  ^  have  a  very 
simUar  custom.  The  marriage  ceremony  in  Samoa, 
says  Turner,  ^  reminds  us  of  the  Roman  confarreatio.'  ^ 

*  Confarreatio  '  also  exists  among  the  Karens  and  Bur- 
mese. *  Again,  among  the  Tipperahs,  one  of  the  Hill 
tribes  of  Chittagong,  the  bride  prepares  some  drink, 
'  sits  on  her  lover's  knee,  drinks  half,  and  gives  him  the 

*  other  half ;  they  afterwards  crook  together  their  little 

*  fingers.' '  In  one  form  or  another  a  similar  custom  is 
found  among  most  of  the  Hill  tribes  of  India.  A  very 
similar  custom  occurs  in  New  Guinea ;  *  among  the 
Samoyedes,  and  in  Madagascar  also,  part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  consists  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
eating  out  of  one  dish.  ^ 

Among  the  Chuckmas  (a  tribe  residing  among  the 
Chittagong  hills)  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bound 
together  with  a  muslin  scarf,  and  then  eat  together.* 

'  Lafitauy  Tol.  i.  pp.  566^  67] .  tagong,  pp.  7\,  80.    Dalton^a  Descr. 

'  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p.  Ethn.  ofEengal,  p.  193. 

170.  •  Gerland's  CJon.  of  Waitz'  An- 

'  Nineteen  Tears  in  Polynesia^  throp.,  vol.  vi.  p.  633. 

p.  186.  '  Sibree's    Madagascar    and    its 

*  M'Mahon,  The  Karens  of  the  People,  p.  193. 

G.  Chersonese,  pp.  322,  360.  •  Lewin,  Wild  Tribes  of  South- 

•  Lewin's  Hill  Tracte  of  Chit-      eastern  India,  p.  177. 
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Here  also  I  must  mention  the  curious  custom  of 
boy-marriages,  under  which  a  girl  is  legally  married  to  a 
mere  boy,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  her  children, 
while  she  herself  lives  with  some  one  else,  generally  the 
father  of  her  nominal  husband.  This  arrangement  is 
found  among  some  of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  in  parts  of 
Russia,  among  the  Reddies  in  South  India,  and  the 
Chibchas  of  New  Granada.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

Mr.  McLennan  conceives  that  marriage  by  capture 
arose  from  the  custom  of  exogamy,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  custom  which  forbade  marriage  within  the  tribe. 
Exogamy,  again,  he  considers  to  have  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  female  infanticide.  I  have  already  indicated 
the  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  accepting  this  ex- 
planation, and  which  induce  me  to  regard  exogamy 
as  arising  from  marriage  by  capture,  not  marriage  by 
capture  from  exogamy.  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  seems 
to  me  quite  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  tribes 
which  have  marriage  by  capture  and  yet  are  endoga- 
mous.  The  Bedouins,  for  instance,  have  marriage  by 
capture,  and  yet  the  man  has  a  recognised  right  to 
marry  his  cousin,  if  only  he  be  willing  to  give  the  price 
demanded  for  her.^ 

Mr.  McLennan,  indeed,  feels  the  difficulty  which 
would  be  presented  by  such  cases,  the  existence  of 
which  he  seems,  however,  to  doubt  ;  adding,  that  if 
the  symbol  of  capture  be  ever  found  in  tlie  marriage 
ceremonies  of  an  endogamous  tribe,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  relic  of  an  early  time  at  which  the  tribe  was 

*  Klomm,  A.llgem.  (/iilturg.  d.  Menachi  vol.  iv.  p.  110. 
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organised  on  another  principle  than  that  of  exogamy.  ^ 
Another  objection  to  his  theory  is  the  presence  of 
marriage  by  capture  with  polygamy. 

That  marriage  by  capture  has  not  arisen  merely 
from  female  coyness  is,  I  think,  evident,  as  already 
mentioned,  firstly,  because  it  does  not  account  for  the 
resistance  of  the  relatives  ;  secondly,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  aU  experience  that  feminine  delicacy  diminishes 
with  civilisation  ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  very  question 
to  be  solved  is  why  it  has  become  so  generally  the  cus- 
tom to  win  the  wife  by  force  rather  than  by  persuasion. 
It  leaves  moreover  entirely  unexplained  the  case  men- 
tioned on  p.  121,  in  which  the  man,  not  the  bride,  is 
captured. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  suggested  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  evidence  of  a  general 
feeling  that  marriage  was  an  act  for  which  some  com- 
pensation was  due  to  those  whose  rights  were  invaded. 

The  nature  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  this  was 
eflfected  makes  me  reluctant  to  enter  into  this  part  of 
the  subject  at  length  ;  and  I  will  here  therefore  merely 
indicate  in  general  terms  the  character  of  the  evidence. 
I  will  firstly  refer  to  certain  details  given  by 
Dulaure^  in  his  chapter  on  the  worship  of  Venus, 
of  which  he  regards  these  customs  merely  as  one 
illustration,  although  they  have,  I  cannot  but  think,  a 
signification  deeper  than,  and  different  from,  that  which 
he  attributes  to  them. 

We  must  remember  that  the  better  known  savage 
races  have,  in  most  cases,  now  arrived  at  the  stage  in. 
which  paternal  rights  are  recognised,  and  hence  that 

'  Loc,  cit,  p.  63.  '  Hist,  abr^g^e  des  diff.  Cultes. 
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fathers  can  and  do  sell  their  daughters  into  matrimony. 
The  price  of  a  wife  is  of  course  regulated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  tribe,  and  every,  or  nearly  every, 
industrious  yoimg  man  is  enabled  to  buy  one  for  him- 
self. As  long,  however,  as  communal  marriage  rights 
were  in  force  this  would  be  almost  impossible.  That 
special  marriage  was  an  ini&ingement  of  these  com- 
munal rights,  for  which  some  compensation  was  due, 
seems  to  me  the  true  explanation  of  the  offerings  which 
virgins  were  so  generally  compelled  to  make  before 
being  permitted  to  many.^ 

The  same  feeling,  probably,  gave  rise  to  the  curious 
custom  existing,  according  to  Strabo,^  among  the  (Par- 
thian) Tapyrians,  that  when  a  man  had  two  or  three 
children  by  one  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  so  that 
she  might  marry  some  one  else.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  similar  custom  once  prevailed  among 
the  Romans  ;  thus  Cato,  who  was  proverbially  austere 
in  his  morals,  did  not  think  it  right  permanently  to 
retain  his  wife  Martia,  whom  his  friend  Hortensius 
wished  to  marry.  This  he  accordingly  permitted,  and 
Martia  lived  with  Hortensius  until  his  death,  when  she 
returned  to  her  first  husband.  The  high  character 
of  Cato  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  would  not  have 
permitted  this,  if  he  had  regarded  it  as  wrong ;  and 
Plutarch  expressly  states  that  the  custom  of  lending 
wives  existed  among  the  Romans.  Akin  to  this  feeling 
is  that  which  induces  so  many  savage  tribes  ®  to  provide 
their  guests  with  temporary  wives.    To  omit  this  would 

*  See  Appendix.  Polyne^uaifl,    Aiutralians,    Berbers, 

'  Straboy  ii.  pp.  616,  620.  Eastern     and      Western    Negrroea, 

'  For  instance,  the  Esquimaux,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Kaffirs,  Mongols, 

North  and  South  American  Indians,  Tutski,  Sec, 
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be  regarded  as  quite  inhospitable.  The  practice,  more- 
over, seems  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  right  in- 
herent in  every  member  of  the  community,  and  to 
visitors  as  temporary  members ;  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  could  not  be  abrogated  by  arrangements 
made  before  their  arrival,  and,  consequently,  without 
their  concurrence.  The  prevalence  of  this  custom 
brings  home  to  us  forcibly  the  difference  existing 
between  the  savage  and  the  civUised  modes  of  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  one  another. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  all  is  that  afforded 
by  some  of  the  Brazilian  tribes.  The  captives  taken 
by  them  in  war  used  to  be  kept  for  some  time  and  fatted 
up ;  after  which  they  were  killed  and  eaten.  Yet  even 
here,  during  the  time  that  they  had  to  live,  each  poor 
wretch  was  generally  provided  with  a  temporary  wife.^ 

This  view  also  throws  some  light  on  the  remarkable 
subordination  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  marriage,  and  so  curiously  inconsistent 
with  all  our  avowed  ideas ;  moreover  it  tends  to  explain 
those  curious  cases  in  which  Hetairse  were  held  in 
greater  estimation  than  those  women  who  were,  as  we 
should  consider,  properly  and  respectably  married  to  a 
single  husband.^  The  former  were  originally  fellow- 
countrywomen  and  relations  ;  the  latter  captives  and 
slaves.  And  even  vvhen  this  ceased  to  be  the  case, 
the  idea  would  long  survive  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  it.^ 

I  now  pass  to  the  curious  custom,  for  which 
McLennan   has    proposed    the  convenient  term  *  exo- 

^  Lafitau^MceursdesSauv.Am^r.,      pp.  xiz.   125.     Burton^s  Lake  Ee- 
Tol.  ii.  p.  294.  giona  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

'  Bachofen,    Ba^    Mutterrecht,  '  See  Appendix. 
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*  gamy ' — that,  namely,  of  necessarily  manying  out  of 
the  tribe.  Tylor,  who  also  called  particular  attention 
to  this  custom  in  his  interesting  work  on  *  The  Early 

*  History  of  Man,'  which  was  published  in  the  very 
same  year  as  M'Lennan's  *  Primitive  Marriage,'  thought 
that  *  the  evils  of  marrying  near  relatives  might  be  the 

*  main  ground  of  this  series  of  restrictions.'  Morgan  ^ 
also  considers  exogamy  as  *  explainable,  and  only  ex- 

*  plainable,  as  a  reformatory  movement  to  break  up  the 

*  intermarriage  of  blo.d  relations,'  and  which  could  only 
be  effected  by  exogamy  because  all  in  the  tribe  were 
regarded  as  related.  We  cannot  however  attribute  to 
savages  any  such  farsighted  ideas.  Moreover,  in  fact, 
exogamy  afforded  little  protection  against  the  marriage 
of  relatives,  and,  wherever  it  was  systematised,  it  per- 
mitted marriage  even  between  half  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  on  the  father's  or  mother's  side.  Where  an 
objection  to  the  intermarriage  of  relatives  existed, 
exogamy  was  unnecessary ;  where  it  did  not  exist, 
exogamy,  if  this  view  was  correct,  could  not  arise. 

McLennan  says,  *  I  believe  this  restriction  on  mar- 

*  riage  to  be  connected  with  the  practice  in  early  times 

*  of  female  infanticide,  which,  rendering  women  scarce, 
'  led  at  once  to  polyandiy  within  tlie  tribe,  and  the  cap- 

*  turing  of  women  from  without.'  ^  He  has  not  alluded 
to  the  natural  preponderance  of  men  over  women.  Thus, 
throughout  Europe,  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  is  as 
106  to  100.*  Here,  therefore,  even  without  infanticide, 
we  see  that  there  is  no  exact  balance  between  the 
sexes.     In  many  savage  races,  in  various  parts  of  the 

'  Proc.  Amer.  Acad,  of  ArU  and  ^  Loc,  cit.  p.  138. 

8cience««,  1«(5C.  *  Waiti'  Anthropolojry,  p.  llli 
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world,  it  has  been  observed  the  men  are  much  more 
numerous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  this 
is  due  to  an  original  difference,  and  how  far  to  other 
causes. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  difference  between  endo- 
gamous  and  exogamous  tribes  may  have  been  due  to 
the  different  proportion  of  the  sexes  :  those  races  tend- 
ing to  become  exogamous  where  boys  prevail ;  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  endogamous  where  the  reverse  is  the 
case.*  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that  we  have  any 
statistics  which  enable  us  to  determuie  this  point,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  it  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
custom. 

Infanticide  is,  no  doubt,  very  prevalent  among 
savages.  As  long,  indeed,  as  men  were  few  in  number, 
enemies  were  scarce  and  game  was  tame.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  was  no  temptation  to  infanticide. 
There  were  some  things  which  women  could  do  better 
than  men — some  occupations  which  pride  and  laziness, 
or  both,  induced  them  to  leave  to  the  women.  As 
soon,  however,  as  in  any  country  population  became 
even  slightly  more  dense,  neighbours  became  a  nuisance. 
They  invaded  the  hunting  groxmds,  and  disturbed  the 
game.  Hence,  if  for  no  other  reason,  wars  would  arise. 
Once  begun,  they  would  contuiually  break  out  again 
and  agaui;  under  one  pretence  or  another.  Men  for 
slaves,  women  for  wives,  and  the  thirst  for  glory,  made 
a  weak  tribe  always  a  temptation  to  a  strong  one. 
Under  these  circumstances,  female  children  became  a 
source  of  weakness  in  several  ways.  They  ate,  and  did 
not  hunt.     They  weakened  their  mothers  when  young 

^  See  Das  Mutterrecht,  p.  109. 
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and,  when  grown-up,  were  a  temptation,  to  surrounding 
tribes.  Hence  female  infanticide  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Yet  I  cannot  regard  it  as  the  true  cause  of  exogamy. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  general  as  Mr. 
M'Lennan  supposes,  nor  does  it  specially  characterise 
the  very  lowest  races. 

I  cannot  then  regard  as  satisfactory  any  of  the 
explanations  which  have  hitherto  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  exogamy.  The  true  solution 
is,  I  think,  of  a  different  character.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  under  the  communal  system  the  women  of 
the  tribe  were  all  common  property.  No  one  could 
appropriate  one  of  them  to  himself  without  infringing 
on  the  general  rights  of  the  tribe.  Women  taken  in 
war  were,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  different  position.  The 
tribe,  as  a  tribe,  had  no  right  to  them,  and  men  surely 
would  reserve  to  themselves  exclusively  their  own 
prizes.  These  captives  then  would  naturally  become 
the  wives  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  Several  causes 
would  tend  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  separate, 
and  decrease  that  of  communal,  marriage.  The  im- 
pulse which  it  would  give  to,  and  receive  back  from,  the 
development  of  the  affections  ;  the  convenience  with 
reference  to  domestic  arrangements  ;  the  natural  wishes 
of  the  wife  herself  ;  and,  last  not  least,  the  inferior 
energy  of  the  children  sprung  from  *  in  and  in ' 
marriages,  would  all  tend  to  increase  the  importance  of 
individual  marriage. 

Even  were  there  no  other  cause,  the  advantage  of 
crossing,  so  well  known  to  breeders  of  stock,  would 
soon  give  a  marked  preponderance  to  those  races  by 
whom  exogamy  was  largely  practised,  and  for  several 
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reasons  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  exo- 
gamy very  prevalent  among  the  lower  races  of  man. 
When  this  state  of  things  had  gone  on  for  some  time, 
usage,  as  M'Lennan  well  observes,  would  ^  establish  a 

*  prejudice  among  the  tribes  observing  it — a  prejudice 

*  strong  as  a  principle  of  religion,  as  every  prejudice 

*  relating  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be — ^against  marrymg 

*  women  of  their  stock.'  ^ 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  a  priori  expected  to 
find  among  savages  any  such  remarkable  restriction,  yet 
it  is  very  widely  distributed ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  we  can,  I  think,  clearly  see  how  it  arose. 

In  Australia,  where  the  same  family  names  are  com- 
mon almost  over  the  whole  continent,  no  man  may 
marry  a  woman  whose  family  name  is  the  same  as  his 
own,  and  who  belongs  therefore  to  the  same  tribe.^ 
'  No  man,'   says  Mr.  Lang,  ^  can  marry  a  woman  of 

*  the  same  clan,  though  the  parties  be  no  way  related 
'  according  to  our  ideas.'  * 

In  many  parts  there  are  four  male  and  four  femaiC 
names  in  each  tribe.     Thus  : — 

The  Kimilaroi  natives,  near  Sydney,  are  divided  into 
four  families,*  in  which  the  males  are  known  as  ippai, 
murri,  kubbi,  and  kumbo  ;  the  females,  ippata,  matha, 
kapota,  and  butha. 

'  I.  Ipai  may  marry  kubitha. 

*  II.  Muri  may  marry  only  butha. 

*  III.  Kubi  may  marry  only  ipatha. 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  140.  p.  10.     Taplin'e  The  Narinyeri,  p.  1. 

'  Eyre's  DiscoTeries  in  Australia,  ^  Pritchard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man, 

vol.  ii.  p.  329.    Grey's  Journal,  p.  vol.  ii.   p.    401.      Ridley's    Journ. 

242.  Anthr.  Inst.  1872,  p.  263.    Lang's 

^  The  Aborigines  of  Australia,  Queensland,  p.  383. 
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*  IV.  Kumbu  may  marry  only  matha.^ 

*  Any  attempt  to  infringe  these  rules  would  be 
'  unanimously  resisted,  even  to  bloodshed  ;  but  it  seems 
'  they  never  dream  of  attempting  to  transgress  them.' 

Even  if  a  man  has  captured  a  woman  in  war,  he 
may  not  marry  her  if  she  belongs  to  a  forbidden  class. 
'  I.  The  children  of  ipai  by  kubitha  are  all  muri. 
'  11.  The  children  of  muri  are  all  ippai  and  ippata. 
'III.  The  children   of  kubi   are  all  kumbu  and 

*  butha. 

'IV.    The   children  of  kumbu   are   all  kubi  and 

*  kubitha.' 

The  natives  of  West  Australia  and  Port  Lincoln  are 
divided  into  two  great  clans,  and  no  man  may  marry 
a  woman  of  the  same  clan.^  So  also  in  New  Britain 
the  natives  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  marriage 
between  persons  of  the  same  clan  is  thought  very  dis- 
reputable.' 

In  Eastern  Africa,  Burton  *  says  that  '  some  clans  of 

*  the  Somal  will  not  marry  one  of  the  same,  or  even  of 

*  a  consanguineous  family  ; '  and  the  Bakalari  have  the 
same  rule.* 

Du  Chaillu,*  speaking  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa, 
says,  '  the  law  of  marriages  among  the  tribes  I  have 

*  visited  is  peculiar  ;   each  tribe  is  divided  into  dans ; 

*  I  have  sli^^htlj  altered  the  spell-  are  short  for  Muritha  and  Kunibutha. 
ing  of  these  names,  as  suggested  by  *  Forrest,  Joum.  Anthrop.  Insti- 

Mr.  FiAon,  because  that  originally  tute,  vol.  t.  p.  317. 
givt^n  by  Mr.  Ridley  is  said  not  ex-  '  Brown,    quoted   in  Wallace's 

actly  to  represent  the  pronunciation,  Australasia,  p.  470. 
and  does  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  *  First  Footsteps,  p.  120. 

the  sisters*  names  are  inon»ly  those  of  »  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc,  N.S.,  vol.  i. 

the  bmther^  with  the  feminine  ter-  p.  321. 
niinAtion  <  tha.*     Matha  and  Butha  *  IM,  p.  307. 
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*  the  children  in  most  of  the  tribes  belong  to  the  elan  of 

*  the  mother,  and  these  cannot  by  any  possible  laws 

*  marry  among  themselves,  however  removed  in  degree 

*  they  may  have  been  connected  :  it  is  considered  an 

*  abomination  among  them.     But  there  exists  no  ob- 

*  jection  to  possessing  a  father's  or  brother's  wife.  I 
'  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  healthful  influence 

*  of  such  regulations  against  blood  marriages  among 
'  them.' 

In  India  the  Khasias,^  Juangs,^  and  Waralis  are 
divided  into  sections,  and  no  man  may  marry  a  woman 
belonging  to  his  own  section.  In  the  Magar  tribes 
these  sections  are  called  Thums,  and  the  same  rule  pre- 
vails. Colonel  Dalton  teUs  us  that '  the  Hos,  Moondahs, 
^  and  Oraons  are  divided  into  clans  or  keelis,  and  may 
'  not  take  to  wife  a  girl  of  the  same  keeli.'  Again,  the 
Garrows  are  divided  into  '  maharis,'  and  a  man  may  not 
marry  a  girl  of  his  own  '  mahari.' 

The  Munnieporees  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
hills  round  Munniepore — the  Koupooees,  Mows,  Mu- 
rams,  and  Murrings,  as  McLennan  points  out  on  the 
authority  of  M'CuUoch — '  are  each  and  all  divided  into 
'  four  families  :  Koomrul,  Looang,   Angom,  and  Ning- 

*  thaja.  A  member  of  any  of  these  families  may  marry 
*a  member  of  any  other,  but  the  intermarriage  of 
■  member,  of  the  Le  toUy  i,  .trictly  p«>hibL.'  • 
On  the  contrary,  the  Todas,  says  Metz,*  '  are  divided 

*  into  five  distinct  classes,  known  by  the  names  Peiky, 

*  Pekkan,  Kuttan,  Eennae,  and   Tody  ;   of  which  the 

*  Godwin  Austen,  Joum.  Anthr.  '  Account  of  the  Valley  of  Mun- 

Inst.,  1871,  p.  131.  niepore,  1859,  pp.  49,  69. 

«  Dalton's  Descr.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  *  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 

p.  158.  p.  21. 
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*  first  is  regarded  as  the  most  aristocratic.  These  classes 
'  do  not  even  intermarry  with  each  other,  and  can  there- 
'  fore  never  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics.'  The 
Khonds,  as  we  are  informed  by  General  Campbell,  *  re- 
'  gard  it  as  degrading  to  bestow  their  daughters  in 
^  marriage  on  men  of  their  own  tribe  ;  and  consider  it 
'  more  manly  to  seek  their  wives  in  a  distant  country.'  ^ 
Major  M'Pherson  also  tells  us  that  they  consider  mar- 
riage between  people  of  the  same  tribe  as  wicked,  and 
punishable  with  death.  The  mountain  tribes  of  Nepaul, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Rajpoots,  are  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  twelve  Thums  or  clans,  and  no  man  was  per- 
mitted to  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  Thum.* 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Brito,®  of  Colombo,  for  a 
very  interesting  treatise  on  the  rules  of  succession  among 
the  Mukkuvars  of  Ceylon.  These  rules  are  founded  on 
the  custom  that  no  one  may  marry  a  person  of  the 
same  *  kudi,'  i.e.  anyone  who  is  related  on  the  mother's 
side.  Indeed,  all  relationship  is  from  the  mother,  none 
from  the  father ;  succession  is  traced  through  the 
mother  ;  land,  if  inherited,  is  out  of  marital  power,  and 
is  managed  by  the  males  for  the  females. 

The  Kalmucks,  according  to  De  Hell,  are  divided 
into  hordes,  and  no  man  can  marry  a  woman  of  the 
same  horde.  The  bride,  says  Bergman,  speaking  of  the 
same  people,  is  always  chosen  from  another  stock  ; 
'among  the  Derbets,  for  instance,  from  the  Torgot 
'  stock,  and  among  the  Torgots  from  the  Derbet 
'  stock.' 

The  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Circassians  and 

•  ('ampbbll,  p.  142.  doiu  of  Nopaul,  p.  27. 

"  Hamilton's  Arnuint  of  till*  Kin«r-  ^  The  Mukkuva  Law. 
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the  Samoyedes.  ^  The  Ostyaks  regard  it  as  a  crime  to 
marry  a  woman  of  the  same  family  or  even  of  the  same 
name.^ 

When  a  Jakut  (Siberia)  wishes  to  marry,  he  must, 
says  Middendorf,  ^  choose  a  girl  from  another  clan.  No 
one  is  permitted  to  marry  a  woman  from  his  own.  In 
China,  says  Davis,  *  '  marriage  between  all  persons  of 
the  same  surname  being  unlawful,  this  rule  must  of 
course  include  all  descendants  of  the  male  branch  for 
ever  ;  and  as,  in  so  vast  a  population,  there  are  not  a 
finreat  many  more  than  one  hundred  surnames  throusch- 
fTthe  empi«,  the  embam«amente  that  a™e  ftom  so 
strict  a  law  must  be  considerable.' 

Among  the  Tinn6  Indians  of  North-west  America, 
a  Chit-sangh  cannot,  by  their  rules,*  marry  a  Chit- 
sangh,  although  the  rule  is  set  at  nought  occasionally  ; 
but  when  it  does  take  place  the  persons  are  ridiculed 
and  laughed  at.  The  man  is  said  to  have  married  his 
sister,  even  though  she  may  be  from  another  tribe, 
and  there  be  not  the  slightest  connection  by  blood 
between  them.  The  same  way  with  the  other  two 
divisions.  The  children  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
their  mother.  They  receive  caste  from  their  mother  : 
if  a  male  Chit-sangh  marry  a  Nah-tsingh  woman,  the 
children  are  Nah-tsingh ;  and  if  a  male  Nah-tsingh 
marry  a  Chit-sangh  woman,  the  children  are  Chit- 
sangh,  so  that  the  divisions  are  always  changing.  As 
the  fathers  die   out,   the   country   inhabited  by  the 

>  Pallaa,  vol.  iv.  p.  96.  p.  68. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  69.  *  The  Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

'  Silnrifiche  Heiffe,  p.  72.      See  ^  Notes  on  the  Tiuueh.     Har- 

also  Muller's  Descr.   de  toutes  lea  disty,  Smithsonian    Report,    1866, 

Races  de  TEmp.  de  Russie,  pt.  ii.  p.  316. 
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'  Chit-sangh  becomes  occupied  by  the  Nah-tsingh,  and 
'  so  tnce  versd.  They  are  continually  changing  coun- 
'  tries,  as  it  were.' 

Among  the  Kenaiyers  (N.W.  America),  'it  was  the 

*  custom  that  the  men  of  one  stock  should  choose  their 

*  wives  from  another,  and  the  offspring  belonged  to  the 
'race  of  the  mother.  This  custom  has  fallen  into 
'  disuse,  and  marriages  in  the  same  tribe  occur  ;  but  the 
'  old  people  say  that  mortality  among  Kenaiyers  has 
'  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  the  ancient  usage.  A  man's 
'nearest  heirs  in  this  tribe  are  his  sister's  children.'^ 
The  Tsimsheean  Indians  of  British  Columbia'  are 
similarly  divided  into  tribes  and  totems,  or  'crests, 
'  which  are  common  to  all  the  tribes.  The  crests  are 
'  the  whale,  the  porpoise,  the  eagle,  the  coon,  the  wolf, 
'  and  the  frog.  In  connection  with  these  crests,  several 
'  very  important  points  of  Indian  character  and  law  are 
'seen.  The  relationship  existing  between  persons  of 
'  the  same  crest  is  nearer  than  that  between  members 
'  of  the  same  tribe,  which  is  seen  in  this,  that  members 
'  of  the  same  tribe  may  marry,  but  those  of  the  same 
'  crest  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances  ; 
'  that  is,  a  whale  may  not  marry  a  whale,  but  a  whale 
'  may  marry  a  frog,  iScc' 

Very  similar  rules  exist  among  the  Thlinkeets,'  and 
indeed,  as  regards  the  Northern  Redskins  generally, 
it  is  stated*  in  Archa^ologia  Americana  that  '  every 
'  nation  was  divided  into  a  number  of  clans,  varying  in 

*  Ricbardson*8    Boat     Journey,      p.  0. 

Tol.  i.  p.  40G.    See  also  SmithBonian  '  Bancroft,  ioc,  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

Itt^port,  1806,  p.  320.  *  Gallatin,  loc.  cit,  vol.  xi.  p.  100. 

*  Metlabkatlah,  pubUflhed  by  the  I^afitau,  vol.  i.   p.   658.      Tanner> 
('hurcb    Missionary   Siviety,    IHOO,  Narrative,  p.  .313. 
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'the  several  nations  from  three  to  eight  or  ten,  the 
*  members  of  which  respectively  were  dispersed  indis- 
'  criminately  throughout  the  whole  nation.  It  has  been 
'fully  ascertained  that  the  inviolable  regulations  by 
'  which  these  clans  were  perpetuated  amongst  the 
'  southern  nations  were,  first,  that  no  man  could  marry 
'  in  his  own  clan  ;  secondly,  that  every  child  should 
'  belong  to  his  or  her  mother's  clan.' 

Among  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  according  to  Herrera, 
marriage  was  forbidden  between  people  of  the  same 
name. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana,  ^  '  are  divided  into  families, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinct  name,  as  the  Siwidi, 
Kartiafvdij  Onisidi^  &c.  Unlike  our  families,  these  all 
descend  in  the  female  line,  and  no  individual  of  either 
sex  is  allowed  to  marry  another  of  the  same  family 
name.  Thus,  a  woman  of  the  Siwidi  family  bears  the 
same  name  as  her  mother,  but  neither  her  father  nor 
her  husband  can  be  of  that  family.  Her  children  and 
the  children  of  her  daughters  will  also  be  called  Siwidi, 
but  both  her  sons  and  daughters  are  prohibited  fi^om 
an  alliance  with  any  individual  bearing  the  same  name  ; 
though  they  may  marry  into  the  family  of  their  father 
if  they  choose.  These  customs  are  strictly  observed, 
and  any  breach  of  them  would  be  considered  as 
wicked.' 

The  Brazilian  races,  according  to  Martins,  diflfer 
greatly  in  their  marriage  regulations.  In  some  of  the 
very  scattered  tribes,  who  live  in  small  families  far 
remote  fi^om  one  another,  the  nearest  relatives  often 
intermarry.    In  more  populous  districts,  on  the  contrary, 

^  BretVs  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  p.  98. 
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the  tribes  are  divided  into  families,  and  a  strict  system 
of  exogamy  prevwls.  ^  In  Mangaia,  according  to  Mr. 
Gill,  in  olden  times,  a  man  was  not  pennitted  to  marry 
a  woman  of  his  own  tribe.* 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  this  remarkable  custom 
of  exogamy  exists  throughout  Western  and  Eastern 
Africa,  in  Circassia,  Hindostan,  Tartary,  Siberia,  China, 
Polynesia,  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  North  and  South 
America. 

The  relations  existing  between  husband  and  wife  in 
the  lower  races  of  man,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  are  sufficient  to  remove  all  surprise  at  the  preva- 
lence of  polygamy.  There  are,  however,  other  causes, 
not  less  powerful,  though  perhaps  less  prominent,  to 
which  much  influence  must  be  ascribed.  Thus  in  all 
tropical  regions  girls  become  marriageable  very  young  ; 
their  beauty  is  acquired  early,  and  soon  fades,  while 
men,  on  the  contrary,  retain  their  tull  powers  much 
longer.  Hence,  when  love  dei>ends,  not  on  similarity  of 
tastes,  pursuits,  or  sympathies,  but  entirely  on  external 
attractions,  we  cannot  wonder  that  every  man  who  is 
able  to  do  so  provides  himself  with  a  succession  of 
favourites,  even  when  the  first  wife  remains  not  only 
nominally  the  head,  but  really  his  confidant  and  adviser. 
Another  cause  has  no  doubt  exercised  great  influence. 
Milk  is  necessary  for  children,  and  in  the  absence  of 
donves'tic  animals  it  consequently  follows  that  they  are 
not  i\(;uied  until  they  are  several  years  old.  Theeflwit 
111'  tiiU  on  the  social  relations  has  been  already  referred 
In  {iinle,\i.  81). 

'   Im-  Hi.  p.  lUt.  '  K(iv(4.T  Lift!  in  rulyi.^ua,  p.  130. 
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Polyandry,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  less  common, 
though  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed. 
M'Lennan  and  Morgan,  indeed,  both  regard  it  as  a 
phase  through  which  human  progress  has  necessarily 
passed. 

If,  however,  we  define  it  as  the  conditioa  in  which 
one  woman  is  married  to  several  men,  but  (as  distin- 
guished from  communal  marriage)  to  them  exclusively, 
then  I  am  rather  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  ex- 
ceptional phenomenon,  arising  from  the  paucity  of 
females. 

M'Lennan,  indeed,  ^  gives  a  long  list  of  tribes  which 
he  regards  as  polyandrous,  namely,  those  of  Thibet, 
Cashmeer,  and  the  Himalayan  regions,  the  Todas, 
Coorgs,  Nairs,  and  various  other  races  in  India,  in 
Ceylon,  in  New  Zealand,  ^  and  one  or  two  other  Pacific 
islands,  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  among  the 
Koryaks,  the  Saporogian  Cossacks,  on  the  Orinoco,  in 
parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Lancerote.  He  also  mentions 
the  ancient  Britons,  some  of  the  Median  cantons,  the 
Picts,  and  the  Gretes,  while  traces  of  it  occurred  among 
the  ancient  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  in- 
stances quoted  by  McLennan  we  may  add  that  of  some 
families  among  the  Australians,  ^  Nukahivans,  *  and 
Iroquois. 

If  we  examine  the  above  instances,  some  of  them 
will,  I  think,  prove  irrelevant.  The  passage  referred 
to  in  Tacitus^  does  not  appear  to  me  to  justify  us  in 
regarding  the  Germans  as  having  been  polyandrous. 

'  Loc,  cit,  p.  180.  logie,  vol.  vi.  p.  774. 

'  Lafitau,  loc.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  566.  *  Ibid.  vol.  vi,  p.  128. 

'  Gerlaiid*8    Waitz'     Anthropo-  *  Germaniay  xx. 
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Erman  is  correctly  referred  to  by  M'Lennan  as 
mentioning  the  existence  of  '  lawful  polyandry  in  the 
'  Aleutian  Islands.'  He  does  not,  however,  give  his 
authority  for  the  statement.  The  account  he  gives  of 
the  Koryaks  by  no  means,  I  think,  proves  that  poly- 
andry occurs  among  them.  The  case  of  the  Kalmucks, 
to  judge  from  the  account  given  by  Clarke,  ^  is  certainly 
one  in  which  brothers,  but  brothers  only,  have  a  wife  in 
common. 

For  Polynesia,  McLennan  relies  on  the  Legend  of 
Rupe,  as  told  by  Sir  G.  Grey.^  Here,  however,  it 
is  merely  stated  that  two  brothers  named  Ihuatamai 
and  Ihuwareware,  having  found  Hinauri,  when  she  was 
thrown  by  the  surf  on  the  coast  at  Wairarawa,  *  looked 

*  upon  her  with  pleasure,  and  took  her  as  a  wife  between 

*  them  both.'  This  seems  to  me  rather  a  case  of  com- 
munal marriage  than  of  polyandry,  especially  when  the 
rest  of  the  legend  is  borne  in  mind.  Neither  is  the  evi- 
dence as  regards  Africa  at  all  satisfactory.  The  cus- 
tom referred  to  by  M'Lennan^  probably  originates  in 
the  subjection  of  the  woman  which  is  there  implied  by 
marriage,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  high  rank. 

Several  of  the  above  cases  are,  indeed,  I  think, 
merely  instances  of  communal  marriage.  Indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  where  our  information  is  incomplete,  it 
must  often  be  far  from  easy  to  distinguish  between 
communal  marriage  and  true  polyandry. 

Polyandry  is  no  doubt  widely  distributed  in  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Thibet,  and  among  some  of  the  hill  tribes 

'  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  241.  '  Polyneeian  Mythology,  p.  81. 

'  llead^*s  Savage  Africa,  p.  43. 
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of  India.  A  very  pretty  Dophla  girl  once  came  into 
the  station  of  Luckimpur,  threw  herself  at  Colonel 
Dalton's  feet,  *  and  in  most  poetical  language  asked  me 
'  to  give  her  my  protection.'  She  was  promised  by 
her  father  to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  had 
'  eloped  with  her  beloved.  This  was  interesting  and 
'  romantic'  Colonel  Dalton  sent  for  the  beloved,  and,  he 
says,  '  the  romance  was  dispelled.  She  had  eloped  with 
*  two  yomig  men.'^  In  Ceylon  the  joint  husbands  are 
always  brothers,^  and  this  is  also  the  case  among  the 
tribes  residing  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  •  Mountains. 
But,  on  the  whole,  lawful  polyandry  (as  opposed  to 
mere  laxness  of  morality)  seems  to  be  an  exceptional 
system,  generally  intended  to  avoid  the  evils  arising 
from  monogamy  where  the  number  of  women  is  less 
than  that  of  men. 

The  system  of  Levirate,  under  which,  at  a  man's 
death,  his  wife  or  wives  pass  to  his  brother,  is,  I 
think,  more  intimately  connected  with  the  rights 
of  property  than  with  polyandry.  This  custom  is 
widely  distributed.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  among 
the  Mongols*  and  Kaffirs,^  and  in  Yucatan.^  When  an 
elder  brother  dies,  says  Livingstone,  ^  '  the  same  thing 
'  occurs  in  respect  of  his  wives  ;  the  brother  next  in  age 
'  takes  them,  as  among  the  Jews,  and  the  children  that 
'may  be  bom  of  those  women  he  calls  his  brothers 
'  also.' 

*  Des.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  p.  86.  *  Arbousset'a  Tour  to  the  N.E. 

*  Davy's  Ceylon,  p.  286.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pp.  88, 
'  Eraser's  Tour  to  the  Himala      188. 

Mountains,  pp.  70,  206.  •  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  671. 

*  Wuttke's  Gee.  der  Menschheit,  '  Travels  in   South  Africa,    p. 
vol.  i.  p.  223.                                           185. 
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In  India,  among  the  Nairs,  *  a  man  always  takes  to 
^  wife,  by  the  custom  called  Sagai,  his  elder  brother's 

*  widow/  ^  Among  the  Pacific  Islanders,  Mr.  Brenchley 
mentions  that  in  Erromango  '  the  wives  of  deceased 
'  brothers  fall  to  the  eldest  surviving  brother.'  * 

Similar  statements  have  been  made  also  as  regards 
some  of  the  Negro  tribes,  the  Mexicans,  Samoans,  New 
Zealanders,  and  Khyens. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  custom  of  endogamy, 
M'Lennan    remarks    that   '  the   separate    endogamous 

*  tribes  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  they  are  in  some 

*  respects  as  rude,  as  the  separate  exogamous  tribes.'^ 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  on  the  contrary, 
endogamy  is  much  less  prevalent  than  exogamy,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  arisen  firom  a  feeling  of  race-pride, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Peru,  *  and  a  disdain  of  surrounding 
tribes  which  were  either  really  or  hypothetically  in  a 
lower  condition,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to 
weakness,  and  a  consequent  desire  to  avoid  offending 
powerful  neighbours. 

Among  the  Ahts  of  N.W.  America,  as  mentioned 
by  Sproat,  '  though  the  diflferent  tribes  of  the  Aht  na- 

*  tion  are  frequently  at  war  with  one  another,  women 

*  are  not  captured  from  other  tribes  for  marriage,  but 

*  only  to  be  kept  as  slaves.  The  idea  of  slavery  con- 
'  nected  with  capture  is  so  common,  that  a  free-bom 
'  Aht  would  hesitate  to  marry  a  woman  taken  in  war, 

*  whatever  her  rank  had  been  in  her  own  tribe.'  ^ 


>  Dalton's  Defl.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  *  WuttkeV,  Oes.  der  Monscbheit, 

p.  138.  Tol.  i.  pp.  326,  831. 

•  Cniiseof  the'Ouracoft/p.  310.  *  Sproat,  Scenes  and  Studies  of 

»  Loc.  cit.  p.  146.  Savage  Life,  p.  08. 
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Endogamy  also  prevails  among  several  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  Central  America.  ^ 

Some  of  the  Indian  races,  as  the  Abors,^  Kocchs, 
and  Hos,  are  forbidden  to  marry  excepting  within  the 
tribe.  The  latter  at  least,  however,  are  not  truly  en- 
dogamous,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  divided 
into  '  keelis '  or  clans,  and  '  may  not  take  to  wife  a  girl 
^  of  their  own  keeli.'  ®  Thus  they  are  in  fact  exogamous, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  other  cases  of  endo- 
gamy might,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  them, 
present  the  same  duplex  phenomenon. 

Among  the  Yerkalas  *  of  Southern  India  ^  a  custom 
prevails  by  which  the  first  two  daughters  of  a  family 
may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as  wives  for  his 
sons.  The  value  of  a  wife  is  fixed  at  twenty  pagodas. 
The  maternal  uncle's  right  to  the  first  two  daughters 
is  valued  at  eight  out  of  twenty  pagodas,  and  is  carried 
out  thus :  if  he  urges  his  preferential  claim,  and 
marries  his  own  sons  to  his  nieces,  he  pays  for  each 
only  twelve  pagodas  ;  and,  similarly,  if  he,  firom  not 
having  sons,  or  any  other  cause,  forego  his  claim, 
he  receives  eight  pagodas  of  the  twenty  paid  to 
the  girls'  parents  by  anybody  else  who  may  marry 
them.'  Among  some  of  the  Karen  tribes  marriage 
between  near  relations  is  the  rule.^ 

The  Doingnaks,  a  branch  of  the  Chukmas,  appear 
also  to  have  been  endogamous,  and  Captain  Lewin 
mentions  that  they  '  abandoned  the  parent  stem  during 
^  the  chiefship   of  Jaunbux    Khan,  about  1782.     The 

>  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  708.       ^  *  Shortt,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N.S. 

^  Dalton'sDescr.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,      vol.  yii.  p.  187. 
p.  28.  '  Ante,  p.  103.  *  M'Mahon,  p.  69. 
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*  reason  of  this  split  was  a  disagreement  on  the  subject 

*  of  marriages.  The  chief  passed  an  order  that  the 
'  Doingnaks  should  intermarry  with  the  tribe  in  general. 

*  This  was  contrary  to  ancient  custom,  and  caused  dis- 

*  content  and  eventually  a  break  in  the  tribe.'  ^  This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  where  we  have  evidence 
of  a  change  in  this  respect. 

The  Kalangs  of  Java  are  also  endogamous,  and 
when  a  man  asks  a  gu-1  m  marriage  he  must  prove 
his  descent  from  their  peculiar  stock.^  The  Mantchu 
Tartars  forbid  marriages  between  those  whose  family 
names  are  different.^      Among  the  Bedouins,  *  a  man 

*  has  an  exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin,'  * 
and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Karens   that  ^  marriages 

*  must  always  be  contracted  by  relations.'  ^  Living- 
stone also  mentions  that  in  South  Africa  the  women 
of  the  Akombwi   'never  int^ermarry  with   any   other 

*  tribe.'  *  In  Guam  brothers  and  sisters  used  to  inter- 
marry, and  it  is  even  stated  that  such  unions  were 
preferred  as  being  most  natural  and  proper.^  En- 
dogamy would  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,®  and  in  New  Zealand,  where,  as  Y  ate  mentions, 

*  great  opposition    is  made    to  anyone   taking,  except 

*  for  some  political  purpose,  a  wife  from  another  tribe, 
'  so  that  such  intermarriages  seldom  occur.'  *     Barrow 


»  Lewin's  Hill  Tracte  of  Chitta-  *  Morgan,  Syet.  of  Cone,  and  Aff. 

gong,  p.  65.  of  the  Iluman  Family,  p.  444. 

'  Raffles*  Ilistory  of  Java,  vol.  i.  ^  Exp.  to  the  Zambesi,  p.  30. 

p,  328.  '  Arago's  Ijetlers.      Freycinet'e 

'  McLennan,  he  cit.  p.  146.  Voyage,  vol.  iL  p.  17. 

*  Burckhardt*8    Notes    on     the  ^  Ibid.  p.  04. 

Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  toI.  i.  pp.  ^  New  Zealand,  p.  00. 
113,  272. 
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mentions  that  the  Hottentots  seldom  married  out  of 
their  own  kraal.^  On  the  whole,  however,  endogamy 
seems  a  far  less  common  custom  than  exogamy. 

The  idea  of  relationship  as  existing  amongst  us, 
founded  on  marriage,  and  implying  equal  connection  of 
a  child  to  its  father  and  mother,  seems  so  natural  and 
obvious  that  there  are,  perhaps,  many  to  whom  the 
possibility  of  any  other  system  has  not  occurred.  The 
facts  already  recorded  will,  however,  have  prepared  us  for 
the  existence  of  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of  relation- 
ship. The  strength  of  the  foster-feeling,  the  milk-tie, 
among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  a  mode  of  regarding  relationship  very  different  from 
that  prevalent  amongst  us. 

We  have  also  seen  that,  under  the  custom  of  com- 
munal marriage,  a  child  was  regarded  as  related  to 
the  tribe,  but  not  specially  to  any  particular  father 
or  mother.  Such  a  state  of  things,  indeed,  is  only 
possible  in  very  small  communities.  It  is  evident 
that  under  communal  marriage — and  little  less  so 
wherever  polygamy  prevailed,  and  men  had  many 
wives — the  tie  between  father  and  son  must  have 
been  very  slight.  Among  agricultural  tribes,  and 
under  settled  forms  of  government,  the  chiefs  often 
have  very  large  harems,  and  their  importance  even  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  their  wives,  as  in  other 
cases  by  that  of  their  cows  or  horses. 

This  state  of  things  is  in  many  ways  very  preju- 
dicial. It  checks,  of  course,  the  natural  affection  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  man  and  wife.  The  King 
of  Ashantee,  for   instance,  always   had  3,333  wives ; 

*  Travels  in  South  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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but  no  man  can  love  so  many  women,  nor  can  so  many 
women  cherish  any  personal  affection  for  one  man. 

Even  among  hunting  races,  though  men  were  un- 
able to  maintain  so  many  wives,  still,  as  changes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  the  tie  between  a  mother  and  child 
is  much  stronger  than  that  which  binds  a  child  to  its 
father.  Hence  we  find  that  among  many  of  the  lower 
races  relationship  through  females  is  the  prevalent 
custom,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  understand  the  curious 
practice  that  a  man's  heirs  are  not  his  own,  but  his 
sister's  children. 

By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  indicating  the  high 
respect  paid  to  women.  Thus  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
^when  Bellerophon  slew  a  certain  wild  boar,  which 
'  destroyed  the  cattle  and  finiits  in  the  province  of  the 
'  Xanthians,  and  received  no  due  reward  of  his  services, 
^he  prayed  to  Neptune  for  vengeance,  and  obtained 
^  that  all  the  fields  should  cast  forth  a  salt  dew  and  be 

*  universally  corrupted,  which  continued  till  he,  conde- 
'  scendingly  regarding  the  women  suppliants,  prayed  to 

*  Neptune  and  removed  his  wrath  from  them.     Hence 

*  there  was  a  law  among  the  Xanthians,  that  they  should 

*  derive  their  names  in  future,  not  from  the  fathers,  but 
'  from  the  mothers.'  ^ 

Montesquieu  *  regarded  relationship  through  females 
as  intended  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  few  hands — ^an  explanation  manifestly  inap- 
plicable to  many,  nay,  the  majority,  of  cases  in  which 
the  custom  exists — and  the  explanation  above  suggested 
is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  correct  one. 

;  '  Plutarch,  Concerning  the  Virtues  of  Women. 

*  Eiprit  des  I^ifl,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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Thus,  when  a  rich  man  dies  in  Guinea,  his  property, 
excepting  the  armour,  descended  to  the  sister's  son, 
expressly,  according  to  Smith,  on  the  ground  that  he 
must  certainly  be  a  relative.*  Battel  mentions  that  the 
town  of  Longo  (Loango)  ^  is  governed  by  four  chiefs, 
'  which  are  sons  of  the  King's  sisters  ;  for  the  king's 

*  sons  never  come  to  be  kings.'  ^  Quatremere  mentions 
that  *  Chez  les  Nubiens,  dit  Abou  Selah,  lorsqu'un  roi 

*  vient  k  mourir  et  qu'il  laisse  un  fils  et  un  neveu  du 
*c6t^  de  sa  soeur,  celui  monte  sur  le  tr6ne  de  pr^fS- 
*rence  k  I'h^ritier  naturel.'* 

In  Central  Africa,  Cailli^  *  says  that '  the  sovereignty 

*  remains  always  in  the  same  family,  but  the  son  never 
'  succeeds  his  father  ;  they  choose  in  preference  a  son  of 

*  the  king's  sister,  conceiving  that  by  this  method  the 
^  sovereign  power  is  more  sure  to  be  transmitted  to  one 
'  of  the  blood  royal ;  a  precaution  which  shows  how 
'  little  faith  is  put  in  the  virtue  of  the  women  of  this 

*  country.'  In  South  Africa,  among  the  Bangalas  of  the 
Cassange  valley,  ^  the  sons  of  a  sister  belong  to  her 
^  brother  ;  and  he  often  sells  his  nephews  to  pay  his 
'  debts  ; '  ^  the  Banyai  *  choose  the  son  of  the  deceased 
'  chiefs  sister  in  preference  to  his  own  oflFspring.'  In 
Northern  Africa  we  find  the  same  custom  among  the 
Berbers  ;  *  Burton  records  it  as  existing  in  the  North- 

'  Smith's  Voyage  to  Guinea^  p.  1811.  Quoted  in  Bachofen's  Mutter- 

143.    See  also  Pinkerton's  Voyaf^es,  recht,  p.  108. 
Tol.  XV.  pp.  417,  421,  628.    Astle/s  *  Cailli^'s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

CoUection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.   pp.  Barth's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  337  j  vol.  ii. 

63,  266.  p.  273. 

•  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  vol.  xvi.  *  Livingstone's  Travels  in  South 

p.  331.  Africa,  pp.  434,  617. 

'  M^m.  G^ogr.  sur   r£gypte  et  ^  La  M^re  chez  certains  peuples 

sur  quelques  contr^  voisines,  Paris,  de  I'Antiquit^,  p.  45. 
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East ;  and  on  the  Congo,  according  to  Tuckey,  the 
chieftainships  ^  are  hereditary,  through  the  female  line,  as 
^  a  precaution  to  make  certain  of  the  blood  royal  in  the 

*  succession.'  ^  Sibree  mentions  that  the  same  is  the  case 
in  Madagascar,  where  the  custom  is  defended  expressly 
on  the  ground  '  that  the  descent  can  be  proved  from 

*  the  mother,  while  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  the 
'  paternity  of  a  child.'  ^ 

Herodotus  ^  supposed  that  this  custom  was  peculiar 
to  the  Lycians  :  they  have,  he  says,  '  one  custom  pecu- 

*  liar  to  themselves,  in  which  they  diflFer  from  all  other 

*  nations  ;  for  they  take  their  name  from  their  mothers, 

*  and  not  from  their  fathers ;  so  that  if  anyone  asks 
'  another   who  he  is,  he  will  describe  himself  by  his 

*  mother's  side,  and  reckon  up  his  maternal  ancestry  in 

*  the  female  line.'  Poly  bins  makes  the  same  statement 
as  regards  the  Locrians  ;  and  on  Etruscan  tombs 
descent  is  stated  in  the  female  line. 

In  Athens,  also,  relationship  through  females  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  time  of  Cecrops. 

Tacitus,*  speaking  of  the  Germans,  says,  *  Children 
'  are  regarded  with  equal  affection  by  their  maternal 
'  uncles  as  by  their  fathers  ;  some  even  consider  this  as 

*  the  more  sacred  bond  of  consanguinity,  and  prefer  it 

*  in  the  requisition  of  hostages.'     He  adds,  *  A  person's 

*  own  children,  however,  are  his  heirs  and  successors  ; 
'  no  wills  are  made.'  From  this  it  would  appear  as  if 
female  inheritance  had  been  recently  and  not  universally 
abandoned.     Among  the  Picts  also  tlie  throne  until  a 

*  Tuckey '»   Exp.    to  the  Itiver      192. 
Zaire,  p.  366.  »  Olio,  173. 

''  Madagascar  and  its  People,  p.  *  I>e  Mor.  Qerm.  xx. 
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lat€  period  was  always  held  by  right  of  the  female. 
In  the  Irish  Legends  it  is  stated  that  this  was  a 
condition  imposed  by  Eremon,  who  when  the  Picts 
were  about  to  invade  Scotland  supplied  them  with  wives 
on  this  condition.^ 

In  India  the  Kasias,  the  Kocchs,  and  the  Nairs  have 
the  system  of  female  kinship.  Buchanan  ^  tells  us  that 
among  the  Bantar  in  Tulava  a  man's  property  does  not 
descend  to  his  own  children,  but  to  those  of  his  sister. 
Sir  W.  Eliot  states   that  the  people  of  Malabar   '  all 

*  agree  in  one  remarkable  usage — ^that  of  transmitting 

*  property  through  females  only.'  ®  He  adds,  on  the 
authority  of  Lieutenant  Conner,  that  the  same  is  the 
case  in  Travancore,  among  all  the  castes  except  the 
Ponans  and  the  Namburi  Brahmans. 

As  Latham  states,  ^no  Nair  son  knows  his  own 
'  father  ;  and,  vice  versdy  no  Nair  father  knows  his  own 

*  son.     What  becomes  of  the  property  of  the  husband  ? 

*  It  descends  to  the  children  of  his  sister.'  * 

Among  the  Limboos  (India),  a  tribe  near  Darjee- 
ling,^  the  boys  become  the  property  of  the  father  on  his 
pajdng  the  mother  a  small  sum  of  money,  when  the  child 
is  named  and  enters  his  fether's  tribe  :  girls  remain  with 
the  mother,  and  belong  to  her  tribe. 

Marsden  teUs  us,*  that  among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra 

*  the  succession   to  the  chiefships  does  not  go,  in  the 

*  first  instance,  to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  but  to  the 

*  nephew  by  a  sister  ;  and  that  the  same  extraordinary 

*  Ferguson,    The    Irish    before      p.  403. 

the  Oonquest,  p.  129.  ^  Campbell,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc, 

^  Vol.  iii.  p.  16.  N.  S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  156. 

*  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  119.  ^  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra, 

*  Bescriptive  Ethnology,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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that  of  the  mother,  according  to  arrangement ;  generally 
however  to  that  of  the  father.^ 

In  Western  Australia,  '  children  of  either  sex  al- 
*  ways  take  the  family  name  of  their  mother/  *  In 
other  districts,  however,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Lower 
Murray,  a  man's  children  belong  to  his  tribe,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  mother.^ 

Among  the  ancient  Jews,  Abraham  married  his 
half-sister,  Nahor  married  his  brother  s  daughter,  and 
Amram  his  father's  sister ;  this  was  permitted  because 
they  were  not  regarded  as  relations.  Tamar  also  evi- 
dently might  have  married  Amnon,  though  they  were 
both  children  of  David  :  ^  Speak  unto  the  king,'  she 
said,  '  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee  ; '  for,  as 
their  mothers  were  not  the  same,  they  were  no  relations 
in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Solon  also  permitted  marriage  with  sisters  on  the 
father's  side,  but  not  on  the  mother's. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
second  stage,  in  which  the  child  is  related  to  the 
mother,  and  not  to  the  father  ;  whence  a  man's  heir  is 
his  nephew  on  the  sister's  side — not  his  own  child, 
who  is  in  some  caseg  regarded  as  no  relation  to  him 
at  all. 

When,  however,  marriage  became  more  respected, 
and  the  family  affections  stronger,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  rule  under  which  a  man's  property  went  to  his 
sister's  children  would  become  unpopular,  both  with 
the  fiither,  who  would  naturally  wish  his  children  to 

'  Hill,    Myths   of    the    South      JouihaI  Anthrop.    Institute,    1872, 
Pacific,  p.  36.  p.  204. 

''  Kyre,  loc.  cit.  p.  830.     Ridley,  »  Taplin,  The  Narinyeri,  p.  10. 
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inherit  his  property,  and  not  less  so  with  the  children 
themselves. 

M.  Girard  Tenlon,  indeed,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  very  interesting  memoir  on  this  subject,^  regards 
the  first  recognition  of  his  parental  relationship  as  an 
act  of  noble  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  some  great 
genius   in  ancient  times.     '  Le  premier,'  he  says,  '  qui 

*  consentit  k  se  reconnaitre  pfere  fut  un  homme  de  g^nie 
'  et  de  coeur,  un  des  grands  bienfaiteurs  de  Thumanit^. 
'  Prouve  en  effet  que  Tenfant  t'appartient.  Es-tu  sftr 
'  qu'il  est  un  autre  toi-mfeme,  ton  fruit  ?  que  tu  I'as 
'  enfant^  ?  ou  bien,  k  Taide  d'une  g^nereuse  et  volon- 
'  taire  credulity,  marches-tu,  noble  inventeur,  k  la  con- 
'  quete  d'un  but  sup^rieur  ? '  ^ 

Bachofen  also,  while  characterising  the  change  from 
female  to  male  relationship  as  the  ^  wichtigsten  Wende- 
'  punkt  in  der  Geschichte  des  Geschlechts- Verhaltnisses, 
explains  it,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  in  an  altogether  erro- 
neous manner.  He  regards  it  as  a  liberation  of  the 
spirit  from  the  deceptive  appearances  of  nature,  an 
elevation  of  human  existence  above  the  laws  of  mere 
matter ;  as  a  recognition  that  the  creative  power  is  the 
most  important  ;  and,  in  short,  as  a  subordination  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  By  this 
step,  he  says,  *  Man  durchbricht  die  Bander  des  Tellur- 

*  ismus,  und  erhebt  seinen  Blick  zu  den  hohem  Regionen 
'  des  Kosmos.'  ^ 

These  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  very  curious  notions, 
and   I   cannot   at   all   agree  with    them.     The   recog- 

'  La  Mdre  chez  certuns  peiiples  '  Bachofen,  Das  Mutterrecht;  p. 

de  TAntiquit^.  27. 

^  Loc  cit.^.  82. 
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nition  of  paternal  responsibility  grew  up,  I  believe, 
gradually  and  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  aided  by 
the  impulses  of  natural  affection.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adoption  of  relationship  through  the  father's  line, 
instead  of  through  the  mother's,  was  probably  effected 
by  the  natural  wish  which  everyone  would  feel  that  his 
property  should  go  to  his  own  children.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  very  few  cases  like  that  of  Athens,  in  which 
there  is  a  record  of  this  change ;  but  as  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  might  have  been  brought  about,  and  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  opposite  step  can  ever  have  been 
made  ;  as,  moreover,  we  find  relationship  through  the 
father  very  general,  not  to  say  universal,  in  civilised 
races,  while  the  opposite  system  is  very  common  among 
savages,  it  is  evident  that  this  change  must  frequently 
have  been  effected. 

Taking  all  these  facts,  then,  into  consideration,  when- 
ever we  find  relationship  through  females  only,  I  think 
we  may  safely  look  upon  it  as  the  relic  of  an  ancient 
barbarism. 

As  soon  as  the  change  was  made,  the  father  would 
take  the  place  held  previously  by  the  mother,  and  he, 
instead  of  she,  would  be  regarded  as  the  parent. 
Hence,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father  would  natu- 
rally be  very  careful  what  he  did,  and  what  he  ate, 
for  fear  the  child  should  be  injured.  Thus,  I  believe, 
arises  the  curious  custom  of  the  Couvade  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  first  chapter. 

Relationship  to  the  father  at  first  excludes  that  to 
the  mother,  and,  from  having  been  regarded  as  no 
relation  to  the  former,  children  came  to  be  looked  on  as 
none  to  the  lattcT. 
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In  some  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  treat  captives  well  in  every  respect  for  a 
certain  time,  giving  them  clothes,  food,  a  wife,  &c.,  and 
then  to  kill  and  eat  them,  any  children  they  may  have 
are  killed  and  eaten  also.^  As  a  general  rule  inherit- 
ance and  relationship  go  together  ;  but  in  some  parts  of 
Australia,  while  the  old  rule  of  tracing  descent  through 
the  mother  still  exists,  property  is  inherited  in  the  male 
line,*  though  it  appears  that  the  division  is  made  during 
the  fether's  life. 

How  completely  the  idea  of  relationship  through 

the  father,  when  once  recognised,  might  replace  that 
through  the  mother,  we  may  see  in  the  very  curious 
trial  of  Orestes.     Agamemnon,  having  been  murdered 
by  his  wife  Cljrtemnestra,  was  avenged  by  their  son 
Orestes,  who  killed  his  mother  for  the  murder  of  his 
father.      For   this   act   he  was  prosecuted  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  gods  by  the  Erinnyes,  whose  function  it 
was  to  punish  those  who  shed  the  blood  of  relatives. 
In  his  defence,  Orestes  asks  them  why  they  did  not 
punish  Clytemnestra  for  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  ; 
and  when  they  reply  that  marriage  does  not  constitute 
blood  relationship, — '  She  was  not  the  kindred  of  the 
'man  whom  she  slew,' — he  pleads  that  by  the  same 
rule  they  cannot  touch  Azm,  because  a  man  is  a  relation 
to  his  father,  but  not  to  his  mother.     This  view,  though 
it  seems  to  us  so  unnatural,  was  supported  by  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  and  being  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
gods,  led  to  the  acquittal  of  Orestes. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  views  prevalent  on  relation- 

'  Lafitau,  voL  ii.  p.  307. 

^  Grey's  Australia,  vol  ii.  pp.  226,  286. 
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ship — ^views  by  which  the  whole  social  organisation  is 
so  profoundly  affected — are  by  no  means  the  same 
among  different  races,  nor  uniform  at  the  same  histori- 
cal period.  We  ourselves  still  confuse  affinity  and  con- 
sanguinity ;  but  into  this  part  of  the  question  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter :  the  evidence  brought  forward 
in  the  preceding  pages  is,  however,  I  think,  sufficient 
to  show  that  children  were  not  in  the  earliest  times 
regarded  as  related  equally  to  their  father  and  their 
mother,  but  that  the  natural  progress  of  ideas  is,  first, 
that  a  child  is  related  to  his  tribe  generally ;  secondly, 
to  his  mother,  and  not  to  his  father ;  thirdly,  to  his 
father,  and  not  to  his  mother ;  lastly,  and  lastly  only, 
that  he  is  related  to  both. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   RELATIONSHIPS. 

IN  the  previous  chapter  I  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  as  it  exists  among  the  lower  races 
of  men,  and  the  relation  of  children  to  their  parents.  In 
the  present,  I  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  rela- 
tionships in  general,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  up  the 
ideas  on  this  subject  from  their  rudest  form  to  that  in 
which  they  exist  amongst  more  civilised  races. 

For  the  facts  on  which  this  chapter  is  based  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  has  collected  a  great 
mass  of  information  on  the  subject,  which  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Though 
I  dissent  from  Mr.  Morgan's  main  conclusions,  his  work 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  ethnological  science  which  has  appeared  for  many 
years.^  It  contains  schedules,  most  of  which  are  very 
complete,  giving  the  systems  of  relationships  of  no  less 
than  139  races  or  tribes  ;  and  we  have,  therefore  (though 
there  are  still  many  lamentable  deficiencies — the  Sibe- 
rians, South  Americans,  and  true  Negroes,  being,  for 
instance,  as  yet  imrepresented),  a  great  body  of  evidence 
illustrating  the  ideas  on  the  subject  of  relationships 
which  prevail  among  different  races  of  men. 

*  Systems  of  Oonsanguimty  and   Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,  by 
L.  H.  Morgan,  1870. 
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Our  own  system  of  relationships  naturally  follows 
from  the  marriage  of  single  pairs  ;  and  it  is,  in  its  gene- 
ral nomenclature,  so  mere  a  description  of  the  actual 
facts,  that  most  persons  tacitly  regard  it  as  necessarily 
general  to  the  human  race,  with,  of  course,  verbal  and 
unimportant  differences  in  detail.  Hence  but  little  in- 
formation  can  be  extracted  from  dictionaries  and  voca- 
bularies. They  generally,  for  instance,  give  words  for 
uncle,  aunt,  and  cousin  ;  but  an  uncle  may  be  either  a 
father's  brother  or  a  mother's  brother,  and  an  aunt  may 
be  either  a  father's  sister  or  a  mother's  sister  ;  a  first 
cousin,  again,  may  be  the  child  of  any  one  of  these  four 
uncles  and  aunts  ;  but  practically,  as  we  shall  see,  these 
cases  are  in  many  races  distinguished  from  one  another; 
and  I  may  add,  in  passing,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
we  are  right  in  regarding  them  as  identical  and  equiva- 
lent. Travellers  have,  on  various  occasions,  noticed 
with  surprise  some  special  peculiarity  of  nomenclature 
which  came  under  their  notice  ;  but  Mr.  Morgan  was  the 
first  to  collect  complete  schedules  of  relationships.  The 
special  points  which  have  been  observed  have,  indeed, 
been  generally  regarded  as  mere  eccentricities  ;  but  this 
is  evidently  not  the  case,  because  the  principle  or  prin- 
ciples to  which  they  are  due  are  consistently  carried 
out,  and  the  nomenclature  is  reciprocal  generally, 
though  not  quite  without  exceptions.  Thus,  if  the 
Mohawks  call  a  father's  brother,  not  an  uncle,  but  a 
father,  they  not  only  call  his  son  a  brother  and  his 
grandson  a  son,  but  these  descendants  also  use  the 
correlative  terms. 

We  must  remember  that  our  ideas  of  relationships 
are  founded  on  our  social  system,  and  that,  as  other 
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races  have  very  different  habits  and  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  natural  to  expect  that  their  systems  of  rela- 
tionship would  also  differ  from  ours.  I  have  in  the 
previous  chapter  pointed  out  that  the  ideas  and  customs 
with  reference  to  marriage  are  very  dissimilar  in  dif- 
ferent races,  and  we  may  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  as 
we  descend  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  the  family 
diminishes,  and  the  tribe  increases,  in  importance. 
Words  have  a  profound  influence  over  thought,  and 
true  family-names  prevail  principally  among  the  highest 
races  of  men.*  Even  in  the  less  advanced  portions  of 
our  own  country,  we  know  that  collective  names  were 
those  of  the  tribe,  rather  than  the  family. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  among  the  Romans 
the  *  family '  was  not  a  natural  family  in  our  sense  of 
the  term.  It  was  founded,^  not  on  marriage,  but  on 
power.  The  femily  of  a  chief  consisted,  not  of  those 
allied  to  him  by  blood,  but  of  those  over  whom  he 
exercised  control.  Hence,  an  emancipated  son  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  family,  and  did  not,  except  by  will, 
take  any  share  in  his  father's  property ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wife  introduced  into  the  family  by  marriage, 
or  the  stranger  converted  into  a  son  by  adoption, 
became  regularly  recognised  members  of  the  family, 
though  no  blood  tie  existed. 

Marriage,  again,  in  Rome,  was  symbolised  by  cap- 
ture or  purchase,  as  among  so  many  of  the  lower  races 
at  the  present  day.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  marriage 
among  the  lower  races  of  men  generally  is  essentially 
of  a  different  character  from  ours  ;  it  is  material,  not 
spiritual ;  it  is  founded  on  force,  not  on  love  ;  the  wife 

^  See  OrtolaD*B  Justiman,  p.  126,  et  ieq. 
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that  of  the  mother,  according  to  arrangement ;  generally 
however  to  that  of  the  father.^ 

In  Western  Australia,  '  children  of  either  sex  al- 
'  ways  take  the  family  name  of  their  mother.'  ^  In 
other  districts,  however,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Lower 
Murray,  a  man's  children  belong  to  his  tribe,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  mother.^ 

Among  the  ancient  Jews,  Abraham  married  his 
half-sister,  Nahor  married  his  brother's  daughter,  and 
Amram  his  father's  sister ;  this  was  permitted  because 
they  were  not  regarded  as  relations.  Tamar  also  evi- 
dently might  have  married  Amnon,  though  they  were 
both  children  of  David  :  '  Speak  unto  the  king,'  she 
said,  ^  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee  ; '  for,  as 
their  mothers  were  not  the  same,  they  were  no  relations 
in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Solon  also  permitted  marriage  with  sisters  on  the 
father's  side,  but  not  on  the  mother's. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
second  stage,  in  which  the  child  is  related  to  the 
mother,  and  not  to  the  father  ;  whence  a  man's  heir  is 
his  nephew  on  the  sister's  side — not  his  own  child, 
who  is  in  some  cases  regarded  as  no  relation  to  him 
at  all. 

When,  however,  marriage  became  more  respected, 
and  the  family  affections  stronger,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  rule  under  which  a  man's  property  went  to  his 
sister's  children  would  become  unpopular,  both  with 
the  father,  who  would  naturally  wish  his  children  to 

^  Gill,    Myths    of    the    South      Journal  Anthrop.    Institute,    1872, 
Pacific,  p.  36.  p.  264. 

^  Eyre,  loc.  cit.  p.  330.     Ridley,  »  Taplin,  The  Narinyeri,  p.  10. 
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inherit  his  property,  and  not  less  so  with  the  children 
themselves. 

M.  Girard  Teulon,  indeed,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  very  interesting  memoir  on  this  subject,^  regards 
the  first  recognition  of  his  parental  relationship  as  an 
act  of  noble  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  some  great 
genius  in  ancient  times.  '  Le  premier,'  he  says,  *  qui 
'  consentit  k  se  reconnaitre  pfere  fut  un  homme  de  g^nie 
'  et  de  coeur,  un  des  grands  bienfaiteurs  de  Thumanit^. 
'  Prouve  en  effet  que  Tenfant  t'appartient.     Es-tu  sftr 

*  qu'il  est  un  autre   toi-meme,  ton  fruit  ?   que  tu  I'as 
'  enfant<5  ?  ou  bien,  k  Taide  d'une  g^nereuse  et  volon- 

*  taire  cr^dulit^,  marches-tu,  noble  inventeur,  k  la  con- 

*  quete  d'lm  but  sup^rieur  ? '  ^ 

Bachofen  also,  while  characterising  the  change  fi'om 
female  to  male  relationship  as  the  ^  wichtigsten  Wende- 
'  punkt  in  der  Greschichte  des  Geschlechts- Verbal tnisses, 
explains  it,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  in  an  altogether  erro- 
neous manner.  He  regards  it  as  a  liberation  of  the 
spirit  fi'om  the  deceptive  appearances  of  nature,  an 
elevation  of  human  existence  above  the  laws  of  mere 
matter ;  as  a  recognition  that  the  creative  power  is  the 
most  important  ;  and,  in  short,  as  a  subordination  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  By  this 
step,  he  says,  '  Man  durchbricht  die  Bander  des  Tellur- 

*  ismus,  und  erhebt  seinen  Blick  zu  den  hohem  Regionen 
'  des  Kosmos.'  ® 

These  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  very  curious  notions, 
and   I   cannot   at  all  agree  with    them.     The   recog- 

*  La  M^ie  chez  certains  paaples  '  Bachofen,  Das  Mutterrecht,  p. 

de  rAntiquit^.  27. 

^  Loc  cit.^,  32. 
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is  not  united  with,  but  enslaved  to,  her  husband.  Of 
such  a  system,  traces,  and  more  than  traces,  still  exist  in 
our  own  country  :  our  customs,  indeed,  are  more  ad- 
vanced, and  wives  enjoy  a  very  different  status  in 
reality,  to  that  which  they  occupy  in  law.  Among  the 
Redskins,  however,  the  wife  is  a  mere  servant  to  her 
husband,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  hus- 
band and  wife,  belonging  originally  to  different  tribes, 
have  lived  together  for  years  without  either  caring  to 
acquire  the  other's  language,  satisfied  to  communicate 
with  one  another  entirely  by  signs. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  though  the 
Redskin  family  is  constituted  in  a  manner  very  unlike 
ours,  still  the  nomenclature  of  relationships  is  founded 
upon  it,  such  as  it  is,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  tribal 
system,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

Mr.  Morgan  divides  the  systems  of  relationships  into 
two  great  classes,  the  descriptive  and  the  classificatory, 
which  he  regards  as  radically  distinct.  The  first  he 
says  (p.  12),  '  which  is  that  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  'and 
«  Uralian  families,  rejecting  the  classification  of  kindred, 
*  except  so  far  as  it  is  in  accordance  witli  the  numerical 
'  system,  describes  collateral  consanguinei,  for  the  most 
'part,  by  an  augmentation  or  combination  of  the 
« primary  terms  of  relationship.  These  terms,  which 
'  are  those  for  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother, 
'brother  and  sister,  and  son  and  daughter,  to  which 
•must  be  added,  in  such  languages  as  possess  them, 
'grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  grandson  and 
'granddaughter,  are  thus  restricted  to  the  primary 
'  sense  in  which  they  are  here  employed.  All  other 
'  terms  are  bccondary.     Kach  relatiomshiij  is  thus  made 
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*  independent  and  distinct  from  eVery  other.     But  the 

*  second — which  is  that  of  the  Turanian,  American 
'  Indian,  and  Malayan  families,  rejecting  descriptive 
'  phrases  in  every  instance,  and  reducing  consanguinei 
*to  great  classes  by  a  series  of  apparently  arbitrary 
^generalisations,  applies  the  same  terms  to  all  the 
•members  of  the  same  class.     It  thus   confoimds  re- 

*  lationships,  which,  under  the  descriptive  system,  are 

*  distinct,  and  enlarges  the  signification  both  of  the 
'  primary  and  secondary  terms  beyond  their  seemingly 
'appropriate  sense.' 

While,  however,  I  fully  admit  the  immense  differ- 
ence between,  say,  our  English  system  and  that  of  the 
Kingsmill  Islanders,  as  shown  in  Table  I.^  opposite,  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  rather  the  extremes  of  a  series  than 
founded  on  different  ideals. 

Mr.  Morgan  admits  that  systems  of  relationships 
have  undergone  a  gradual  development,  following  that 
of  the  social  condition ;  but  he  also  attributes  to  them 
great  value  in  the  determination  of  ethnological  affini- 
ties. I  am  not  sure  that  I  exactly  understand  his 
views  as  to  the  precise  bearing  of  these  two  conclu- 
sions in  relation  to  one  another;  and  I  have  elsewhere^ 
given  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  his  interpretation 
of  the  facts  in  reference  to  social  relations.  I  shall, 
therefore,  now  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
bearing  of  systems  of  relationships  on  questions  of 
ethnological  affinity,  and  to  a  consideration  of  the 
manner   in   which   the   various    systems   have   arisen. 

*  I  have  constructed  this  table  in  a  manner  which    seems  to  me 

from  Mr.  Morgan's  schedules^  select-  more  instructive  than  that  adopted 

ing  the  relationships  which  are  the  by  Mr.  Morgan, 

most  significant,  and  arranging  them  '  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  vol.  L 
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As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Morgan's 
information  is  most  full  and  complete  with  reference  to 
the  North  American  Indians.  Of  these,  he  gives  the 
terms  for  no  less  than  268  relationships  in  about  seventy 
different  tribes.  Of  these  relationships,  some  are,  for 
our  present  purposes,  much  more  important  than  others. 
The  most  significant  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Brother's  son  and  daughter. 

2.  Sister's  son  and  daughter. 

3.  Mother's  brother. 

4.  Mother's  brother's  son. 

5.  Father's  sister. 

6.  Father's  sister's  son. 

7.  Father's  brother. 

8.  Father's  brother's  son. 

9.  Mother's  sister. 

10.  Mother's  sister's  son. 

11.  Grandfather's  brother. 

12.  Brothers'  and  sisters'  grandchildren. 

Now  let  me  call  attention  to  the  Wyandot  system  as 
shown  in  column  8  of  Table  I.  It  wiU  be  observed 
that  a  mother's  brother  is  called  an  uncle ;  bis  son  a 
cousin  ;  his  grandson  a  son  when  a  male  is  speaking,  a 
nephew  when  a  female  is  speaking  ;  his  great-grandson 
a  grandson.  A  father's  sister  is  termed  an  aunt ;  her 
son  a  cousin ;  her  grandson  a  son ;  her  great-grandson 
a  grandson.  A  Other's  brother  is  a  father ;  his  son  a 
brother,  distinguished,  however,  by  different  terms,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  older  or  younger  than  the  speaker ;  his 
grandson  a  son;  his  great-grandson  a  grandson*  A 
mother's  sister  is  a  mother;^  her  son  is  a  brother,  dis- 

>  In  MadAgawar    '  Ant    oouaina    are    uaually    termod    brother    and 
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tioguished  as  before  ;  her  grandson  a  son  when  a  male 
is  speaking,  a  nephew  when  a  female  is  speaking.  A 
grandfather's  brother  is  a  grandfather ;  and  a  grand- 
father's sister  is  a  grandmother.  A  brother's  son  is  a 
son  when  a  male  is  speaking,  but  a  nephew  when  a 
female  is  speaking;  while  a  sister's  son  is  a  nephew 
when  a  female  is  speaking,  but  a  son  when  a  female  is 
speaking.  Lastly,  brothers'  grandchildren,  and  sisters' 
grandchildren,  are  called  grandchildren. 

This  system,  at  first,  strikes  one  as  illogical  and  in- 
consistent. How  can  a  person  have  more  than  one 
mother?  How  can  a  brother's  son  be  a  son,  or  an 
uncle's  great-grandson  a  grandson?  Again,  while 
classing  together  several  relationships  which  we  justly 
separate,  it  distinguishes  between  elder  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  in  several  cases  the  relation- 
ship depends  on  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  Since,  however, 
a  similar  system  prevails  over  a  very  wide  area,  it  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  a  mere  arbitrary  or  accidental  arrange- 
ment. The  system  is,  moreover,  far  from  being  merely 
theoretical,  in  every-day  use.  Every  member  of  the  tribe 
knows  his  exact  relationship  to  each  other,  according  to 
this  system ;  and  this  knowledge  is  kept  up  by  the  habit, 
general  among  the  American  tribes,  and  occurring  also 
elsewhere — as,  for  instance,  among  the  Esquimaux,  the 
Tamils,  Telugus,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Feejeeans,  &c. — of 
addressing  a  person,  not  by  his  name,  but  by  his  rela- 

'  aster,  and  uncles  and  aunts  father  '  relationship.    These  secondary  fa- 

'  and  mother  respectively  ;  and  it  is  '  thers  and  mothers  seem  often  to  he 

'  only  hy  asking  distinctly  of  persons  '  regarded  with  little  less  affection 

'  whether  they  are  "  of  one  father "  '  than  the  actual  parents.' — Sibree'e 

'  or  are  "  uterine  brother  and  sister/'  Madagascar  and  it$  People,  p.  192. 
*  that  we  learn  the  exact  degree  of 

X  2 
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tionship.  Among  the  Telugus  and  Tamils  an  elder  may 
address  a  younger  by  name,  but  a  younger  must  always 
use  the  term  for  relationship  in  speaking  to  an  elder. 
This  custom  is,  probably,  connected  with  the  curious 
superstitions  about  names  ;  but,  however  it  may  have 
arisen,  the  result  is  that  an  Indian  addresses  his  neigh- 
bour as  *  my  father,'  *my  son,'  or  *my  brother,'  as  the 
case  may  be  :  if  not  related,  he  says,  *my  friend.' 

Thus  the  system  is  kept  up  by  daily  use  ;  nor  is 
it  a  mere  mode  of  expression.  Although,  in  many 
respects,  opposed  to  the  existing  customs  and  ideas,  it 
is,  in  some,  entirely  consonant  with  them :  thus,  among 
many  of  the  Redskin  tribes,  if  a  man  marries  the  eldest 
girl  in  a  family,  he  can  claim  in  marriage  all  the 
others  as  they  successively  come  to  maturity;  this 
custom  exists  among  the  Shyennes,  Omahas,  lowas, 
Kaws,  Osages,  Blackfeet,  Crees,  Minnitarees,  Crows, 
and  other  tribes.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  among 
the  Redskins,  generally,  the  mother's  brother  exercises 
a  more  than  paternal  authority  over  his  sister's  children. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  remarkable 
exaggeration  of  avuncular  authority. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  sys- 
tem more  or  less  like  that  of  the  Wyandots  was  very 
general  among  the  Redskins  of  North  America  ;  but  he 
was  still  more  astonished  to  find  that  the  Tamil  races  of 
India  have  one  almost  identical.  A  comparison  of 
columns  8  and  9  in  Table  I.  will  show  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  similarity  is  even  more  striking  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  tables,  where  a  larger  number  of  relation- 
ships is  given. 

How,  then,  did  this  system  arise  ?     How  is  it  to  be 
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accounted  for  ?  It  is  by  no  means  consonant,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  present  social  conditions  of  the  races  in 
question  ;  nor  does  it  agree  ^th  tribal  affinities.  The 
American  Indians  generally  follow  the  custom  of  exo- 
gamy, as  it  has  been  called  by  Mr.  M'Lennan,  that 
is  to  say,  no  one  is  permitted  to  marry  withm  the  clan ; 
and,  as  descent  goes  in  the  female  line,  a  man's  brother's 
son,  though  called  his  son,  belongs  to  a  different  clan ; 
while  his  sister's  son  does  belong  to  the  clan,  though  he 
is  regarded  as  a  nephew,  and  consequently  as  less 
closely  connected.  Hence,  a  man's  nephew  belongs 
to  his  clan,  but  his  son  belongs  to  a  different  clan. 

Mr.  Morgan  discusses,  at  some  length,^  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  wide  extension  of  this  system 
over  the  American  continent,  and  its  presence  also  in 
India.  '  The  several  hypotheses,'  he  says,  '  of  accidental 
'  concurrent  invention,  of  borrowing  from  each  other, 

*  and  of  spontaneous  growth,  are  entirely  inadequate.'  * 
With  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  independent  develop- 
ment in  disconnected  areas,  he  observes  that  it  pos- 

*  sesses  both  plausibility  and  force.'  It  has,  therefore, 
he  adds,  *  been  made  a  subject  of  not  less  careful  study 

*  and  reflection  than  the  system  itself.     Not  imtil  after 

*  a  patient  analysis  and  comparison  of  its  several  forms 

*  upon  the  extended  scale  in  which  they  are  given  in 

*  the  tables,  and  not  until  after  a  careful  consideration 

*  of  the  functions  of  the  system,  as  a  domestic  institu- 

*  tion,  and  of  the  evidence  of  its  mode  of  propagation 

*  from  age  to  age,  did  these  doubts  finally  give  way,  and 
'  the  insufficiency  of  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 

1  See,  for  iDStance,  pp.  157,  392,  394,  421,  456,  etc. 
'  Loc,  cU.  p.  495. 
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origin  of  the  system  many  times  over,  or  even  a  second 
time,  became  fully  apparent.' 

And  again,  *  if  the  two  families — i.e.  the  Redskin 
and  the  Tamil — commenced  on  separate  continents  in 
a  state  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  having  such  a 
system  of  consanguinity  as  this  state  would  beget,  of 
the  character  of  which  no  conception  can  be  formed, 
it  would  be  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  both  should 
develop  the  same  system  of  relationship.'  ^  He  con- 
cludes, then,  that  it  must  be  due  to  '  transmission  with 
the  blood  from  a  common  original  source.  K  the  four 
hypotheses  named  cover  and  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
the  first  three  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  present 
existence  of  the  system  in  the  two  families,  then 
the  fourth  and  last,  if  capable  of  accounting  for  its 
transmission,  becomes  transformed  into  an  established 
conclusion.'  ^ 

That  there  is  any  near  alliance  between  the  Redskin 
and  Tamil  races  would  be  an  ethnological  conclusion  of 
great  importance.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  me  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  The  Feejeean  system, 
with  which  the  Tongan  is  almost  identical,  is  very 
instructive  in  this  respect,  and  scarcely  seems  to  have 
received  from  Mr.  Morgan  the  consideration  which  it 
merits.  Now,  columns  9,  10,  and  11  of  Table  I.  show 
that  the  Feejeean  and  Tongan  systems  are  identical 
with  the  Tamil.'  If,  then,  this  similarity  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  Tamil,  proof  of  close  ethnological  affinity  between 
,that  race  and  the  Redskins,  it  must  equally  be  so  in 

'  Loe,  cit,  p.  605.  Australia  the  fiystem  appears  to  be 

•  Ibid,    See  aUo  p.  407.  very  similar. 

'  In  rame  parts^  at  any  rate,  of 
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reference  to  the  Feejeeans  and  the  Tongans.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  these  races  belong  to  very 
distinct  divisions  of  mankind,  and  any  fects  which  prove 
similarity  between  these  races,  however  interesting  and 
important  they  may  be  as  proofs  of  identity  in  human 
character  and  history,  can  obviously  have  no  bearing 
on  special  ethnological  affinities.  Moreover,  it  seems 
clear,  as  I  shall  attempt  presently  to  show,  that  the 
Tongans  have  not  used  their  present  system  ever  since 
their  ancestors  first  landed  on  the  Pacific  Islands,  but 
that  it  has  subsequently  developed  itself  from  a  far 
ruder  system,  which  is  still  in  existence  in  many  of  the 
surrounding  islands. 

I  may  also  observe  that  the  Two- Mountain  Iroquois, 
whose  close  ethnological  affinity  with  the  Wyandots  no 
one  will  question,  actually  agree,  as  shown  by  columns  3 
and  4  of  Table  I.,  more  nearly  with  this  ruder  Pacific, 
or,  as  Morgan  calls  it,  *  Malayan '  system,  than  they  do 
with  that  of  the  neighbouring  American  tribes. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  think  it  impossible 
to  adopt  Mr.  Morgan's  views,  either  on  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  existence  of  the  Tamil  system,  or  as  to 
the  ethnological  conclusions  which  follow  fi'om  it. 

How,  then,  have  these  systems  arisen,  and  how  can 
we  account  for  such  remarkable  similarities  between  races 
BO  distinct,  and  so  distant,  as  the  Wyandots,  Tamils, 
Feejeeans,  and  Tongans  ?  In  illustration  of  my  views 
on  this  subject,  I  have  constructed  the  preceding  table 
(Table  L),  in  which  I  have  given  the  translation  of  the 
native  words,  and,  following  Morgan,  when  one  word  is 
used  for  several  relationships,  have  translated  it  by  the 
simplest.     Thus,  in  Feejeean,  the  word  *  Tamanngu  ' — . 
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literally  *  Tama  my,'  the  suffix  ^rnigu/  meaning  *  my  ' 
— ia  applied,  not  only  to  a  father,  but  to  a  father's 
brother  ;  hence,  as  the  father  is  the  more  important,  we 
say  that  they  call  a  father's  brother  a  father. 

In  many  cases  the  origins  of  the  terms  for  relation- 
ships are  undeterminable  ;  I  shall  discuss  some  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter.  Others,  however,  have  so  far  withstood 
the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  use  as  to  be  still  traceable. 

Thus,  in  Polish,  the  word  for  my  great-uncle  is, 
literally,  *  my  cold  grandfather  ; '  the  word  for  '  wife ' 
among  the  Orees  is  *  part  of  myself ; '  that  for  husband, 
among  the  Choctas,  is  *  he  who  leads  me  ; '  a  daughter- 
in-law  among  the  Delawares  is  called  *Nah-hum,' 
literally,  '  my  cook ; '  for  which  ungracious  expression, 
however,  they  make  amends  by  their  word  for  husband 
or  wife,  *  Wee-chaa-oke,'  which  is,  literally,  *my  aid 
*  through  life.' 

It  might,  h  priori,  be  supposed  that  the  nomencla- 
ture of  relationships  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
question  of  male  or  female  descent.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Under  a  system  of 
female  descent,  combined  with  exogamy,  a  man  must 
marry  out  of  his  tribe ;  and,  as  his  children  belong  to 
their  mother's  tribe,  it  follows  that  a  man's  children  do 
not  belong  to  his  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman's 
children,  whomsoever  she  may  marry,  belong  to  her 
tribe.  Hence,  while  neither  a  man's  nor  his  brother's 
children  belong  to  the  same  tribe  as  himself,  his  sister's 
children  must  do  so,  and  are,  in  consequence,  often 
regarded  as  his  heirs.  In  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
among  many  of  the  Redskin  and  other  tribes,  a  man's 
sister's  sons  are  regarded  as  his  children. 
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As  we  have  already  Been,  this  remarkable  custom 
prevails,  not  only  among  the  Redskins,  but  also  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  regards  the 
native  tribes  of  North  America,  it  may  also  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  mother's  bro- 
ther exercises  more  authority  over  his  sister's  children 
than  does  their  father.  He  has  a  recognised  right  to 
any  property  they  may  acquire,  if  he  choose  to 
exercise  it ;  he  can  give  orders  which  a  true  father 
would  not  venture  to  issue  ;  he  arranges  the  marriages 
of  his  nieces,  and  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  same  custom  prevails  even  among  the 
semi-civilised  races ;  for  instance,  among  the  Choctas  the 
uncle,  not  the  father,  sends  a  boy  to  school. 

Yet  among  these  very  tribes  a  man's  sister's  son  is 
called  his  nephew,  while  his  brother's  son  is  called  his 
son. 

Thus,  although  a  man's  mother's  brother  is  called 
an  uncle,  he  ha«,  in  reality,  more  power  and  responsi- 
bility  than  the  true  father.  The  true  father  is  classed 
with  the  father's  brother  and  the  mother's  sister  ;  but 
the  mother's  brother  stands  by  himself,  and,  although 
he  is  called  an  uncle,  he  exercises  the  real  parental 
power,  and  on  him  rests  the  parental  responsibility.  In 
fact,  while  the  names  of  relationships  follow  the  mar- 
riage customs,  the  ideas  are  guided  by  the  tribal 
organisation.  Hence  we  see  that  not  only  do  the  ideas 
of  the  several  relationships,  among  the  lower  races  of 
men,  differ  from  ours  ;  but  the  idea  of  relationship,  as 
a  whole,  is,  so  to  say,  embryonic,  and  subsidiary  to  that 
of  the  tribe. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  relationship,  like  that  of  mar- 
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riage,  was  founded,  not  upon  duty,  but  upon  power. 
Only  with  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  race  has  the 
latter  been  subordinated  to  the  former. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  various  sys- 
tems of  relationship  by  Table  I.  (opposite  p.  161), 
which  begins  with  the  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  Island 
system. 

The  Hawaiian  language  is  rich  in  terms  for  relation- 
ships. A  grandparent  is  '  Kupuna,'  a  parent  is  ^  Makua,' 
a  child  *  Kaikee,'  a  son-in-law,  or  daughter-in-law,  is 

*  Hunona,'  a  grandchild  *  Moopuna  ; '  brothers  in  the 
plural  are  '  Hoahanau  ; '  a  brother-in-law,  or  sister- 
in-law,  is  addressed  as  ^  Eaikoeke ; '  there  are  special 
words  for  brother  and  sister  according  to  age  and  sex  ; 
thus,  a  boy  speaking  of  an  elder  brother,  and  a  girl 
speaking  of  an  elder  sister,  use  the  term  '  Kai-kuuana  ; ' 
a  boy  speaking  of  a  younger  brother,  or  a  girl  of  a 
younger  sister,  uses  the  word  *  Kaikaina  ; '  a  boy  speak- 
ing of  a  sister  calls  her  Eaikuwahine,  while  a  sister  calls 
a  brother,  whether  older  or  younger,  '  Eai-kuaana.' 
They  also  recognise  some  relationships  for  which  we 
have  no  special  terms  ;  thus,  an  adopted  son  is  *  Hunai ; ' 
the  parents  of  a   son-in-law,  or   daughter-in-law,   are 

*  Puliena  ; '  a  man  addresses  his  brother-in-law,  and  a 
woman  her  sister-in-law,  as  *  Punaloa  ; '  lastly,  the  word 

*  Eolai '  has  no  corresponding  term  in  English. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  relationships  are  con- 
ceived in  a  manner  entirely  imlike  ours ;  we  make  no 
difference  between  an  elder  brother  and  a  younger 
brother,  nor  does  the  term  used  depend  on  the  sex  of 
the  speaker.  The  contrast  between  tlie  two  systems  is, 
however,  much  more  striking  when  we  come  to  con- 
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sider  the  deficiencies  of  the  Hawaiian  system,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  nomenclature.  Thus,  there  is  no  word  for 
cousin,  none  for  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  son  or 
daughter  ;  nay,  while  there  is  a  word  indicating  parent, 
there  is  said  to  be  none  for  father  or  even  for  mother. 

The  principal  features  of  this  interesting  system, 
so  elaborate,  yet  so  rude,  are  indicated  in  the  second 
column  of  Table  I.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
there  is  no  word  for  father  or  mother ;  for  the  latter 
they  say  '  parent  female,'  for  the  former,  '  parent  male  ; ' 
but  the  term  '  parent  male '  is  not  confined  to  the  true 
parent,  but  is  applied  equally  to  the  father's  brother 
and  mother's  brother  ;  while  the  term  *  parent  female ' 
denotes  also  father's  sister  and  mother's  sister.  Thus, 
uncleships  and  auntships  are  Ignored,  and  a  child  may 
have  several  fathers  and  several  mothers.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  as  a  man  calls  his  brother's  and 
sister's  children  his  children,  so  do  they  regard  him 
as  their  father.  Again,  as  a  mother's  brother  and  a 
father's  brother  are  termed  '  parents  male,'  a  mother's 
sister  and  father's  sister, '  parents  female,'  their  sons  are 
regarded  as  brothers,  and  their  daughters  as  sisters. 
Lastly,  a  man  calls  the  children  of  these  constructive 
brothers  and  sisters,  equally  with  those  of  true  brothers 
and  sisters,  his  children ;  and  their  children^  his  grand- 
children. 

The  term  *  parent  male,'  then,  denoted  not  only  a 
man's  father, 

but  also  his  father's  brother 

and  mother's  brother ; 

while  the  term  ^parent  female'  in  the  same  way 
denotes  not  only  a  man's  mother, 
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but  also  his  mother's  sister 

and  father's  sister. 

There  are,  in  fact,  six  classes  of  parents  ;  three  on  the 
male  side,  and  three  on  the  female. 

The  term,  my  elder  brother,  or  younger  brother,  as 
the  case  may  be,^  stands  also  for  my 

Mother's  brother's  son. 

Mother's  sister's  son. 

Father's  brother's  son, 

Father's  sister's  son, 
while  their  children,  again,  are  aU  my  grandchildren. 
Here  there  is   a   succession   of   generations,   but  no 
family.     We  find  here  no  true  fathers   and   mothers, 
uncles  or  aunts,  nephews  or  nieces,  but  only 

Grandparents, 

Parents, 

Brothers  and  sisters, 

Children,  and 

Grandchildren. 
This  nomenclattire  is  actually  in  use,  and,  so  far  from 
having  become  obsolete,  being  in  Feejee  combined  with 
inheritance  through  females,  and  the  custom  of  im- 
mediate inheritance,  gives  a  nephew  the  right  to  take 
his  mother's  brother's  property :  a  right  which  is 
frequently  exercised,  and  never  questioned,  although 
apparently  moderated  by  custom.  It  will  very  likely 
be  said,  that  though  the  word  '  son,'  for  instance,  is  used 
to  include  many  who   are  really  not  sons,   it  by  no 


^  Among  the  AustralUiis,  near  for  brother  and  aieter  always  involve 

Sydney,  '  brothers  and  sisters  speak  the  distinction  of  elder  or  younger/ 

of  one  another  by  titles  that  indicate  — Ridley,  Jouru.   Anthr.  lust.  vol. 

relative  age ;   that  i»,  their  words  zzvi.  p.  260. 
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means  follows  that  a  man  should  regard  himself  as 
equally  related  to  aU  his  so-called  'sons/  And  this 
is  true,  but  not  in  the  manner  which  might  have  been 
a  priori  expected.  For,  as  many  among  the  lower  races 
of  men  have  the  system  of  inheritance  through  females, 
it  follows  that  they  consider  their  sister's  children  to  be 
in  reality  more  nearly  related  to  them,  not  only  than 
their  brother's  children,  but  even  than  their  very  own 
children.  Hence  we  see  that  these  terms,  son,  father, 
mother,  &c.,  which  to  us  imply  relationship,  have  not 
strictly,  in  all  cases,  this  significance,  but  rather  imply 
the  relative  position  in  the  tribe. 

Additional  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
strictions on  marriage  which  follow  the  tribe,  and  not 
the  terms.  Thus  the  customs  of  a  tribe  may,  and  con- 
stantly do,  forbid  marriage  with  one  set  of  constructive 
sisters  or  brothers,  but  not  with  another. 

The  system  shown  in  column  2  is  not  apparently 
confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  occurs  also  in 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Thus,  the  EingsmiU 
system,  as  shown  in  column  3,  is  essentially  similar, 
though  they  have  made  one  step  in  advance,  having 
devised  words  for  father  and  mother.  Still,  however, 
the  same  term  is  applied  to  a  father's  brother  and  a 
mother's  brother  as  to  a  father ;  and  to  a  father's  sister 
and  a  mother's  sister  as  to  a  mother :  consequently, 
first  cousins  are  still  called  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  are  called  children 
and  grandchildren. 

The  habits  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  entire 
absence  of  privacy  in  their  houses,  their  objection  to 
sociable  meals,  and  other  points  in  their  mode  of  life. 
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have  probably  favoured  the  survival  of  a  very  rude 
system,  though  the  nomenclature  is  not  in  accordance 
with  their  present  social  and  family  relations,  but  in- 
dicates a  time  when  these  were  less  developed  than  at 
present.  We  know  as  yet  no  other  part  of  the  world 
where  the  nomenclature  of  relationships  is  so  primitive. 
Yet  a  near  approach  is  made  by  the  system  of  the 
Two-Mountain  Iroquois,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  lowest 
yet  observed  in  America.  la  this  tribe  a  brother's 
children  are  still  regarded  as  sons,  and  a  woman  calls 
her  sister's  children  her  sons  ;  a  man,  however,  does 
not  regard  his  sister's  children  as  his  children,  but  dis- 
tinguishes them  by  a  special  term ;  they  become  his 
nephews.  This  distinction  between  relationships,  which 
we  regard  as  identical,  has  its  basis  in,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with,  American  marriage  customs.  Unfortunately 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  these  rules 
prevail  among  the  tribes  in  question,  but  they  are  so 
general  among  the  Indians  of  North  America  that  in  all 
probability  it  is  the  case.  One  of  these  customs  is  that 
if  a  man  marries  a  girl  who  has  younger  sisters,  he 
thereby  acquires  a  right  to  those  younger  sisters  as 
they  successively  arrive  at  maturity.^  This  right  is 
widely  recognised,  and  frequently  acted  upon.  The 
first  wife  makes  no  objection,  for  the  work  which  fell 
heavily  on  her  is  divided  with  another,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  when  polygamy  prevails,  it  would  be  uncom- 
plimentary to  refuse  a  wife  who  legally  belonged  to  you. 
Hence  a  woman  regards  her  sister's  sons  as  her  sons  ; 
they  may  be,  in  fact,  the  sons  of  her  husband :  any 
other  hypothebis    is    uncomplimentary  to   the  sister. 

^  ArcluBol.  Amer.  toL  U.  p.  109. 
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Throughout  the  North  American  races,  therefore,  we 
shall  find  that  a  woman  calls  her  sister's  children  her 
children ;  in  no  case  does  she  term  them  nephews  or 
nieces,  though  in  some  few  tribes  she  distinguishes 
them  jfrom  her  own  children  by  calling  them  step- 
children. 

Another  general  rule  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  is 
that  no  one  may  marry  within  his  own  clan  or  family. 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  this  rule 
is  not  only  general  in  North  America,  but  widely  preva- 
lent elsewhere.  The  result  is,  that  as  a  woman  and  her 
brother  belong  to  one  family,  her  husband  must  be 
chosen  from  another.  Hence  while  a  man's  father's 
brother  and  sister  belong  to  his  clan,  and  his  mother's 
sister,  being  one  of  his  father's  wives,  is  a  member  of 
the  family— one  of  the  fire-circle,  if  I  may  so  say — ^the 
mother's  brother  is  necessarily  neither  a  member  of  the 
fire-circle  nor  even  of  the  clan.  Hence,  while  a  father's 
sister  and  mother's  sister  are  called  mother,  and  a 
father's  brother  fiither,  in  most  of  the  Redskin  tribes 
the  marriage  rules  exclude  the  mother's  brother,  who 
is  accordingly  distinguished  by  a  special  term,  and  in 
fact  is  recognised  as  uncle.  Thus  we  can  understand 
how  it  is  that  of  the  six  classes  of  parents  mentioned 
above,  the  mother's  brother  is  the  first  to  be  distin- 
guished firom  the  rest  by  a  special  name.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  seen  by  the  table  that  among  the  Two-Mountain 
Iroquois  a  mother's  brother's  son  is  called  brother,  his 
grandson  son,  and  so  on.  This  shows  that  he  also  was 
once  called  *  father,'  as  in  Polynesia,  for  in  no  other  man- 
ner can  such  a  system  of  nomenclature  be  accounted 
for.     All  the  other  relationships,  as  given  in  the  table, 
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are,  it  will  be  seen,  identical  with  those  recognised  in 
the  Hawaiian  and  Kingsmill  system.  Thus,  in  two  re- 
spects  only,  and  two,  moreover,  which  can  be  satisfac- 
torily  explained  by  their  marriage  regulations,  do  the 
Two-Mountain  Iroquois  differ  fix)m  the  Pacific  system. 
It  is  true  that  these  two  points  of  difference  involve 
some  others  not  shown  in  the  table.  Thus,  while  a 
woman's  father's  sister's  daughter's  son  is  her  son,  a 
man's  father's  sister's  daughter's  son  is  his  nephew, 
because  his  Other's  sister's  daughter  is  his  sister,  and 
his  sister's  son,  as  already  explained,  is  his  nephew.  It 
should  also  be  added  that  the  Two-Moimtain  Iroquois 
show  an  advance,  as  compared  with  the  Hawaiian 
system,  in  the  terms  relating  to  relationships  by  mar- 
riage. 

The  Micmac  system,  as  shown  in  column  5,  is  in 
three  points  an  advance  on  that  of  the  Two- Mountain 
Iroquois.  Not  only  does  a  man  call  his  sister's  son  his 
nephew,  but  a  woman  applies  the  same  term  to  her 
brother's  son.  Thus,  men  term  their  brother's  sons 
*  sons,'  and  their  sister's  sons  '  nephews  ; '  while  women, 
on  the  contrary,  call  their  brother's  sons  '  nephews,' 
and  their  sister's  sons  '  sons ; '  obviously  because  there 
was  a  time  when,  though  brothers  and  sisters  could  not 
marry,  brothers  might  have  their  wives  in  conmion, 
while  sisters,  as  we  know,  habitually  married  the  same 
man.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  a  father's  brother  and 
a  mother's  sister  are  also  distinguished  fi-om  the  true 
father  and  mother.  In  this  respect  the  Micmac  system 
is  superior  to  that  prevailing  in  most  other  Redskin 
races.  For  the  same  reason,  not  only  is  a  mother's 
brother  termed  an  uncle,  but  the  &ther's  sister  is  no 
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longer  called  a  mother,  being  distinguished  by  a  special 
term,  and  thus  becomes  an  aunt.  The  social  habits  of 
the  Redskins,  which  have  already  been  briefly  alluded 
to,  sufficiently  explain  why  the  father's  sister  is  thus 
distinguished,  whUe  the  father's  brother  and  mother's 
sister  are  still  called  respectively  father  and  mother. 
Moreover,  as  we  found  among  the  Two- Mountain  Iro- 
quois that  although  the  mother's  brother  is  recognised 
as  an  uncle,  his  son  is  still  called  brother,  thus  pointing 
back  to  a  time  when  the  father's  brother  was  still  called 
father  ;  so  here  we  see  that  though  the  father's  sister  is 
called  aunt,  her  son  is  still  regarded  as  a  brother  ; 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  time  when,  among  the  Mic- 
macs,  as  among  the  Two-Mountain  Iroquois,  a  father's 
sister  was  termed  a  mother.  It  follows  as  a  consequence 
that,  as  a  father's  brother's  son,  a  mother's  brother's 
son,  a  father's  sister's  son,  and  a  mother's  sister  s  son, 
are  considered  to  be  brothers,  their  children  are  termed 
sons  by  the  males  ;  but  as  a  woman  calls  her  brother's 
son  a  nephew,  so  she  applies  the  same  term  to  the  sons 
of  the  so-called  brothers. 

If  the  system  of  relationship  be  subject  to  gradual 
growth,  and  approach  step  by  step  towards  perfection,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that,  from  differences  of  habits 
and  customs,  the  various  advances  would  not  among 
all  races  follow  one  another  in  precisely  the  same  order. 
Of  this  the  Micmacs  and  Wyandots  afford  us  an  illus- 
tration. While  the  latter  have,  on  the  whole,  made 
most  progress,  the  former  are  in  advance  on  one  point  ; 
for  though  the  Micmacs  have  distinguished  a  father's 
brother  from  a  father,  he  is  among  the  Wyandots  still 
termed  a  father  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Wyandots  call 
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a  mother's  brother's  son  a  cousin,  while  among  the  Mic- 
macs  he  is  still  termed  a  brother. 

Here  we  may  conveniently  consider  two  Asiatic 
nations — the  Burmese  and  the  Japanese — which,  though 
on  the  whole  considerably  more  advanced  in  civilisation 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  races,  yet  appear  to  be  singu- 
larly backward  in  their  systems  of  family  nomenclature. 
I  will  commence  with  the  Burmese.  A  mother's  brother 
is  called  either  father  (great  or  little)  or  uncle  ;  his  son 
is  regarded  as  a  brother ;  his  grandson  as  a  nephew ; 
his  great-grandson  as  a  grandson.  A  father's  sister  is 
an  aunt ;  but  her  son  is  a  brother,  her  grandson  is  a 
son,  and  her  great-grandson  a  grandson.  A  father's 
brother  is  still  a  father  (great  or  little)  ;  his  son  is  a 
brother  ;  his  grandson  a  nephew  }  and  his  great-grand- 
son a  grandson.  A  mother's  sister  is  a  mother  (great 
or  little)  ;  her  son  is  a  brother  ;  her  grandson  a  nephew  ; 
and  her  great-grandson  a  grandson.  Grandfathers' 
brothers  and  sisters  are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
Brothers'  and  sisters'  sons  and  daughters  are  recognised 
as  nephews  and  nieces,  whether  the  speaker  is  a  male  or 
female ;  but  their  children  again  are  still  classed  as 
grandchildren. 

Among  the  Japanese  a  mother's  brother  is  called  a 
*  second  little  father  ; '  a  father's  sister  a  *  little  mother ' 
or  ^  aunt ; '  a  father's  brother  a  '  little  father '  or '  uncle  ; ' 
and  a  mother's  sister  a  '  little  mother '  or  *  aunt.'  The 
other  relationships  shown  in  the  table  are  the  same 
as  among  the  Burmese. 

The  Wyandots,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hurons, 
are  illustrated  in  the  eighth  column.  Their  system  is 
somewhat  more  advanced  than  that  of  the   Micmacs. 
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While,  among  the  latter,  a  mother's  brother's  son,  and 
a  father's  sister's  son,  are  called  brothers,  among  the 
Wyandots  they  are  recognised  as  cousins.  The  children 
of  these  cousins,  however,  are  still  by  males  called  sons, 
thus  reminding  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  these 
cousins  were  still  regarded  as  brothers.  A  second 
mark  of  progress  is,  that  women  regard  their  mother's 
brother's  grandsons  as  nephews,  and  not  as  sons,  though 
the  great-gi'andsons  of  uncles  and  aunts  are  still,  in  aU 
cases,  termed  grandsons. 

I  crave  particular  attention  to  this  system,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  system  of  the  Kedskins,^ 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  some  tribes  have  a  ruder 
nomenclature,  and  we  shall  presently  allude  to  others 
which  are  rather  more  advanced.  A  mother's  brother 
is  termed  imcle ;  his  son  is  a  cousin  ;  his  grandson  is 
termed  nephew  when  a  woman  is  speaking,  son  in  the 
case  of  a  male.  In  either  case,  his  grandson  is  termed 
grandson.  A  father's  sister  is  an  aunt,  and  her  son  a 
cousin ;  but  her  grandson  and  great-grandson  are 
termed,  respectively,  son  and  grandson,  thus  reminding 
us  that  there  was  a  time  when  a  father's  sister  was  re- 
garded  as  a  mother.  A  father's  brother  is  called  father  ; 
his  son,  brother ;  his  grandson,  son  ;  and  his  great- 
grandson,  grandson. 

A  mother's  sister  is  a  mother,  her  son  is  a  brother, 
her  grandson  is  called  nephew  by  a  female,  son  by  a 
male ;    her  great-grandson   is,    in   either    case,  called 


^  The  Peruvian  system  appears,  been   veiy  similar,  in  some  of  its 

from    the    vocabularies    given     in  most  essential  features,  to  that  of 

Mr.  Clements  Markham's  Quichua  the  Wyandots. 
Qrammar  and  Dictionary,  to  have 
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grandson.     A  grandfather's  brother  and  sister  are  called 
grandfather  and  grandmother  respectively. 

A  brother's  son  is  called  son  by  a  male,  and  nephew 
by  a  female,  while  a  sister's  son  is  called  nephew  by  a 
male,  and  son  by  a  female,  the  reasons  for  which  have 
been  already  explained. 

Lastly,  brothers'  son's  sons  and  daughters,  sisters' 
son's  sons  and  daughters,  are  all  called  grandsons  and 
granddaughters.  Thus  we  see  that  in  every  case  the 
third  generation  returns  to  the  direct  line. 

The  two  following  columns  represent  the  Tamil  and 
Feejeean  system,  with  which  also  that  of  the  Tonga 
Islands  very  closely  agrees.  I  have  already  called  at- 
tention to  this,  and  given  my  reasons  for  being  unable 
to  adopt  the  explanation  suggested  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  differences  shown 
in  the  table  between  the  system  of  these  races  and  that 
of  the  Wyandots,  are,  firstly,  that  the  mother's  brother's 
grandson  is  regarded  among  the  Wyandots  as  a  nephew 
by  males,  and  as  a  son  by  females  ;  while  in  the  Tamil 
and  Feejeeim  system  the  reverse  is  said  to  be  the  case, 
and  he  is  termed  son  by  males,  and  nephew  by  females. 
Secondly,  that  the  father's  sister's  grandson  is  regarded 
as  a  son  among  the  Wyandots,  while  in  the  Tamil  and 
Feejeean  system  he  is,  when  an  uncle  is  sj)eaking, 
recognised  as  a  nephew.  The  latter  difference  merely 
indicates  that  the  Tamil  and  Feejeean  systems  are 
slightly  more  advanced  than  the  Wyandot.  The  other 
difference  is  more  difficult  to  understand. 

But  though  the  Redskin,  Tamil,  and  Feejeean  sys- 
tems, differing  as  they  do  from  ours  in  many  ways, 
which   at   first   seem    altogether    arbitrary   and    unac- 
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countable,  agree  so  remarkably  with  one  another,  we 
find,  also,  in  some  cases,  remarkable  differences  among 
the  Redskin  races  themselves.  These  differences  affect 
principally  the  lines  of  the  mother's  brother  and  father's 
sister.  This  is  natural.  They  are  the  first  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  parents,  and  new  means  have, 
therefore,  to  be  adopted  to  distinguish  the  relationships 
thus  recognised.  In  several  cases  other  old  terms  were 
tried,  with  very  comical  results.  These  modes  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that,  by 
the  time  a  father's  sister's  son. was  recognised  as  a 
cousin,  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  new  terms 
seems  to  have  been  generally  felt. 

Table  II.  shows,  as  regards  fourteen  tribes,  the  re- 
sult of  the  attempt  to  distinguish  these  relationships. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  line  which  gives  the  terms 
in  use  for  a  mother's  brother's  grandson,  we  find  the 
following,  viz.  son,  stepbrother,  grandson,  and  grand- 
child, stepson,  and  uncle  ;  in  the  case  of  a  father's 
sister's  grandson  (male  speaking),  we  have  grandchild, 
son,  stepson,  brother,  and  father  ;  when  a  female  is 
speaking,  grandchild,  son,  nephew,  brother,  and  father. 
Thus,  for  this  single  relationship  we  find  six  terms  in 
use,  and  a  difference  of  three  generations,  viz.  from 
grandfather  to  son.  At  first  the  use  of  such  terms 
seems  altogether  arbitrary,  but  a  further  examination 
will  show  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

Column  2  gives  the  system  of  the  Redknives,  one  of 
the  most  backward  tribes  on  the  American  continent  as 
regards  their  nomenclature  of  relationships.  Here, 
though  a  mother's  brother  and  a  father's  sister  are, 
respectively,  uncle  and  aunt,  their  children  are  regarded 
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as  brothers,  their  grandchildren  as  sons,  and  their 
great-gi'andchildren  as  grandsons.  The  Miinsee  system 
shows  a  slight  advance.  Here,  though  the  women  call 
their  sister's  sons  their  sons,  the  males,  on  the  contrary, 
term  them  nephews,  and,  consequently,  apply  the  s<ime 
term  to  their  mother's  brother's  daughter's  son,  and 
their  fether's  sister's  daughter's  son  ;  because,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  mother's  brother's  daughters,  and  father's 
sister's  daughters,  are  termed  sisters.  The  Micmacs 
(column  3)  show  another  step  in  advance.  Here,  not 
only  does  a  man  call  his  sister's  son  nephew,  but,  in  ad- 
dition, a  woman  applies  the  same  term  to  her  brother's 
son  ;  consequently,  not  only  a  mother's  brother's 
daughter's  son,  if  a  male  is  speaking,  but  a  mother's 
brother's  son's  son,  if  a  female  is  speaking,  and  the 
corresponding  relations,  on  the  side  of  the  father's 
sister,  are  termed  nephews. 

Among  the  Delawares  a  mother's  brother's  son,  and 
father's  sister's  son,  are  difetinguished  from  true  brothers 
by  a  term  corresponding  to  '  stepbrother.'  They  appear 
to  have  also  felt  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  a  step- 
brother's son  from  a  true  son  :  but,  having  no  special 
term,  they  retain  the  same  word,  thus  calling  a  step- 
brother's son  a  stepbrother.  This  principle,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  followed  by  several  other  tribes,  and  has  produced 
the  most  striking  inconsistencies  shown  in  the  table. 
We  find  it  again  among  the  Crows,  where  a  father's 
sister  is  called  mother,  her  daughter  again,  mother  ;  but 
as  her  son  cannot  of  course  be  a  mother,  he  is  called 
'  father.'  The  same  system  is  followed  by  the  Pawnees, 
as  shown  in  columns  7  and  8  ;  and  the  Grand  Pawnees 
carry    it    a   generation    lower,  and    call  their  father's 
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Sister's  grandson  on  the  male  side  '  father ; '  a  father's 
sister's  daughter's  son  is,  however,  called  a  brother. 
Among  the  Cherokees  we  find  this  principle  most 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  a  father's  sister's  grandson 
is  also  called  a  father.  This  case  is  the  more  interesting, 
because  the  circumstance  which  produced  the  system  is 
no  longer  in  existence ;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  a  father's 
sister  is  called  an  aunt.  It  is  not  at  first  obvious  that 
a  father's  sister  being  called  a  mother  would  account 
for  her  son  being  called  a  father ;  but,  with  the  Crow 
and  Pawnee  systems  before  us,  we  see  that  the  Chero- 
kees could  not  call  their  father's  sister's  sons  *  fathers,' 
unless  there  had  been  a  time  when  a  father's  sister  was 
regarded  as  a  mother. 

The  Hare  Indians  supply  us  with  a  case  in  which 
mother's  brothers  and  father's  sisters  being  distin- 
guished fix)ra  fathers  and  mothers,  their  children  are  no 
longer  termed  brothers,  but  are  distinguished  as  cousins ; 
while  their  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  on 
jthe  contrary,  are  still  termed  sons  and  grandsons. 

So  far  as  the  relationships  shown  in  the  table  are 
concerned,  the  system  of  the  Omahas,  and  of  the  Sawks 
and  Foxes,  is  identical.  A  mother's  brother  is  an 
uncle,  and,  for  the  reason  already  pointed  out  in  the 
case  of  the  Delawares,  his  sons  and  son's  sons,  and  even 
son's  grandsons,  are  also  termed  grandsons.  His 
daughter's  sons,  on  the  contrary,  retain  the  old  name 
of  brother.  A  father  s  sister  is  an  aunt,  her  children 
are  nephews,  and  the  descendants  of  these  nephews  are 
grandchildren. 

Among  the  Oncidas,  a  father's  brother  is  an  uncle, 
and  his  son  is  a  cousin  ;  his  son's  sons,  however,  are 
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still  sons.  His  daughter's  son  is  a  son,  when  a  female  is 
speaking  ;  but,  for  the  reason  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  the  Munsees,  males  term  them  nephews.  The 
relationships  connecte<l  with  a  father's  sister  are  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  a  father's  sister  is 
still  called  mother. 

The  Otawa  system  resembles  the  Micmac,  and  is 
formed  on  the  same  plan,  being,  however,  somewhat 
more  advanced,  inasmuch  as  the  children  of  uncles  and 
aunts  are  recognised  as  cousins,  and  a  man  calls  his. 
cousin's  son,  not  his  son,  but  his  stepson.  The  Ojibwa 
system  is  the  same,  except  that  a  woman  also  calls  her 
mother's  brother's  daughter's  son,  and  father's  sister's 
daughter's  son,  her  stepson,  instead  of  her  son.  In 
some  of  the  relationships  by  marriage  the  same  causes 
have  led  to  even  more  striking  differences.  Thus,  a 
woman  generally  calls  her  father's  sister's  daughter's 
husband  her  brother-in-law;  but  among  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  nations  her  son-in-law ;  among  the 
Minnitarees,  the  Crows,  and  some  of  the  Chocta  clans, 
her  father  ;  among  the  Cherokees,  her  stepparent ;  the 
Republican  Pawnees,  and  some  of  the  Choctas,  her 
grandfather ;  and  among  the  Tukuthes,  her  grandson  ! 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  curious  results  to 
which  some  of  the  lower  races  have  been  led  in  their 
attempts  to  distinguish  relationships,  and  endeavoured 
to  explain  those  shown  in  Table  II.,  I  will  now  return 
to  the  main  argument. 

The  Kaffir  (Amazulu)  system  is  given  in  column 
12,  Table  I.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the 
father's  brother  regarded  as  an  uncle,  and  the  mother's 
sister    as   an   aunt.     In   other   resj>ccts,  liowevcr,  the 
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system  is  not  more  advanced  than  the  Tamil,  Feejeean, 
or  Wyandot.  The  mother's  brother  is  called  uncle ;  * 
his  son,  cousin  ;  his  grandson,  son  ;  and  his  great-grand- 
son, grandchild.  A  father's  sister,  quaintly  enough,  is 
called  father,  the  Kaffir  word  for  which,  iibaba,  closely 
resembles  ours.  His  son,  however,  is  called  brother  ; 
his  grandson,  accordingly,  son ;  his  great-grandson, 
grandchild.  A  father's  brother,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  uncle  ;  hut,  as  before,  his  son  is  called  brother  ;  his 
grandson,  son  ;  and  his  great-grandson,  grandson.  So, 
also,  a  mother's  sister  is  an  aunt,  but  her  son  is  a* 
brother  ;  her  grandson,  a  son  ;  and  her  great-grandson, 
a  grandson.  As  in  aU  the  preceding  cases,  grand- 
fathers' brothers  and  sisters  are  considered  as,  re- 
spectively, grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  Brothers' 
sons  and  sisters'  sons  are  called  sons,  and,  lastly,  their 
sons  again  are  grandsons. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  nephews,  this  system, 
therefore,  closely  resembles  the  Tamil,  Feejeean,  and 
Wyandot ;  the  other  principal  differences  being  a  more 
correct  nomenclature  of  uncles  and  aunts. 

Column  13,  Table  I.,  exhibits  the  nomenclature 
in  use  among  the  Mohegans,  whose  name  signifies  '  sea- 
side people,'  fi'om  their  geographical  position  on  the 
Hudson  and  the  Connecticut.  They  belong  to  the 
great  Algonkin  stock.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  dis- 
tinction is  introduced  between  a  father  and  a  father's 
brother.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  recognised  as  an 
uncle  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  father's  brother  and  a  mother's 
brother   are  not  regarded  as   equivalent  relationships, 

'  It  \a,  however,  significant  that  he  calls  his  sister's  sons  'sonf*/  and 
not  nephewp. 
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but  the  former  is  termed  stepfather.  This  distinguish- 
ing prefix  is  the  characteristic  feature  ;  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  we  find  the  terms  stepmother,  stepbrother,  and 
stepchild  (to  the  exclusion  of  cousin),  as  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  stepfathership.  Still,  the  mother's 
sister  remains  a  mother,  and  her  son  a  brother  ;  and  the 
derivation  of  this  system  from  one  similar  to  those 
already  considered  is,  moreover,  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  third  generation  are  still 
regarded  as  grandchildren. 

The  Crees  and  Ojibwas,  or  Chippewas  (of  Lake 
Michigan),  who  also  belong  to  the  great  Algonkin 
stock,  resemble  the  Mohegan  in  the  use,  though  with 
some  minor  differences,  of  the  prefix  '  step-',  a  device 
which  occurs  also  in  a  more  complicated  form  among 
the  Chinese.  In  some  points,  however,  they  are  rather 
more  advanced,  and,  in  fact,  these  tribes  possess  the 
highest  system  of  relationship  yet  recorded  among  the 
Redskins  of  North  America.  A  mother's  brother  is  an 
uncle,  and  his  son  is  a  cousin  ;  as  regards  his  grandson, 
the  tendency  to  the  use  of  different  terms,  according  as 
the  speaker  is  a  male  or  female,  shows  itself  in  the  use 
by  the  former  of  the  terra  stepson,  where  the  latter  say 
nephew  as  in  some  of  the  ruder  tribes.  In  both  cases, 
mothers'  brothers'  great-grandchildren  are  called  grand- 
children. A  father's  sister  is  an  aunt,  and  the  nomen- 
clature with  reference  to  her  descendants  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mother's  brother.  A  father's  brother 
is  a  stepbrother  ;  his  son  is  still  called  a  brother  by  males 
among  the  Crees,  but  is  called  stepson  by  the  Ojibwas  ; 
the  other  relationships  in  this  line  being  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mother's  brother  and  father's  sister. 
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No  Redskin  regards  his  mother's  sister  as  an  aunt ; 
but  the  Crees  and  Ojibwas  distinguish  her  from  a  true 
mother  by  the  term  stepmother,  and  her  descendants 
are  addressed  by  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  father's 
brother.  The  grandfather's  brothers  and  sisters  are 
called  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  As  before, 
brothers'  sons,  when  a  female  is  speaking,  and  sisters' 
sons,  when  a  male  is  speaking,  are  called  nephews  ; 
while  brothers'  sons,  when  a  male  is  speaking,  and 
sisters'  sons,  when  a  female  is  speaking,  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  true  sons,  but  are  distinguished  as  stepsons. 
The  grandchildren  of  these  nephews  and  stepsons  are, 
however,  all  termed  grandchildren. 

If,  now,  we  compare  this  system  with  that  of  the 
Two-Mountain  Iroquois,  we  find  that  out  of  twenty- 
eight  relationships  given  in  the  table,  only  ten  have 
remained  the  same.  Of  these,  two  are  indicative  of 
progress  made  by  the  Two- Mountain  Iroquois — namely, 
the  term  for  mother's  brother  and  sister's  son  ;  the  other 
eight  are  marks  of  imperfection  still  remaining  in  the 
Ojibwa  nomenclature :  points,  moreover,  not  by  any 
means  characteristic  of  American  races,  but  common, 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Hawaiian,  Kingsmill, 
Burmese,  Japanese,  Tongan,  Feejeean,  Kaffir,  and 
Tamil  systems  ;  as  we  shall  also  find,  to  the  Hindi, 
Karen,  and  Esquimaux  ;  in  fact,  to  almost  all,  if  not  all, 
barbarous  peoples,  and  even  to  some  of  the  more  advanced 
races. 

Column  14,  Table  I.,  shows  the  system  of  nomen- 
clature aj9  it  exists  in  Hindi,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  Bengali,  Marathi,  and  Gujerathi  are  essentially  the 
same,  although  the  words  differ.     All  these  languages 
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are  said  to  be  Sanskrit  as  regards  their  words ;  abori- 
ginal, on  the  contrary,  in  their  grammar.  Hindi  contains 
90%  of  Sanskrit  words,  Gujerathi  as  much  as  95%. 
With  three  or  four  exceptions,  it  appears  that  the  terms 
for  relationship  may  be  all  of  Sanskrit  origin. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  that  a  brother's  son 
and  a  sister's  son  are  termed  nephews,  whether  the 
speaker  is  a  male  or  a  female.  Yet  nephews'  children 
are  still  termed  grandchildren.  Again,  for  the  first 
time,  the  mother's  brother,  father's  brother,  mother's 
sister,  and  father's  sister  are  regarded  as  equivalent, 
and  the  terms  for  their  descendants  are  similar.  The 
two  former — i.e.  mother's  brother  and  father's  brother, 
are  termed  *  uncles  ; '  the  two  latter — i.e,  mother's  sister 
and  father  s  sister,  are  called  aunts.  Yet,  as  regards 
the  next  generations,  the  system  is  less  advanced  than 
the  Ojibwa,  for  uncles'  sons,  and  aunts'  sons  are  termed 
brothers  ;  their  grandsons,  nephews ;  and  their  great- 
grandsons,  grandsons.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that,  in  the  first  three  languages,  viz.  the  Hindi,  Ben- 
gali, and  Marathi,  besides  the  simple  term  '  brother,' 
the  terms  *  brother  through  paternal  unclCj'  *  brother 
through  paternal  aunt,'  *  brother  through  maternal 
uncle,'  and  'brother  through  maternal  aunt,'  are  also  in 
use,  and  are  less  cumbersome  than  our  English  literal 
translation  would  indicate.  The  system,  therefore,  is 
transitional  on  tliis  point.  Lastly,  a  grandfather's 
brother  is  called  '  grandfather  ; '  a  grandfather's  sister, 
*  grandmother.' 

The  Karens  are  a  rude,  but  peaceful  and  teachable 
race,  inhabiting  parts  of  Tenasserim,  Burmah,  Siam, 
and  extending  into  the  southern  parts  of  China.     They 
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have  been  encroached  upon  and  subjected  by  more 
powerful  races,  and  are  now  divided  into  different 
tribes,  speaking  different  dialects,  of  which  three  are 
given  in  Mr.  Morgan's  tables.  Though  rude  and 
savage  in  their  mode  of  life,  they  are  de3crib3d  as 
extremely  moral  in  their  social  relations — ^praise  which 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  their  system  of  relation- 
ships, as  shown  in  column  17,  Table  I. 

Column  18  showd  the  system  of  another  rude 
people,  belonging  to  a  distinct  family  of  the  human 
race,  and  inhabiting  a  distant  and  very  different  part  of 
the  world.  Like  the  Karens,  the  Esquimaux  are  a 
rude  people,  but,  like  them,  they  are  a  quiet,  peaceable, 
and  moral  race.  No  doubt  on  some  points  their  ideas 
differ  from  ours  ;  their  condition  does  not  admit  of  much 
refinement — of  any  great  advance  in  science  or  art. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  religion  worthy  of  the 
name,  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  moral  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  none  among  whom  there  is  less  crime  ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is , 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  race  of  men  which  has  more 
fully  availed  itself  of  its  opportunities. 

It  is  most  remarkable  to  find  that  these  two  races  of 
men,  so  distinct,  so  distant,  so  dissimilar  in  their  modes 
of  life,  without  a  word  in  common,  yet  using  systems 
of  relationship  which,  in  their  essential  features,  are 
identical,  although  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the 
existing  social  condition  :  in  both,  uncles  and  aunts 
are  correctly  recognised,  and  their  children  regarded 
as  cousins  ;  their  grandchildren,  however,  are  termed 
nephews,  and  the  children  of  these  so-called  nephews 
are  classed,  as  in   all   the   previous   cases,    as   grand- 
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children.  Thus,  out  of  the  twenty-eight  relationships 
indicated  in  the  table,  the  Karens  and  Esquimaux  agree 
with  us  in  twelve,  and  differ  in  sixteen.  As  regards 
every  one,  however,  of  these  sixteen  they  agree  with 
one  another,  while  in  eight  they  follow  the  same  system 
as  every  other  race  which  we  have  been  considering. 

These  facts  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance  ;  there 
is  one  way,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  one  way  only,  of 
accounting  for  them,  and  that  is  by  regarding  them  as 
the  outcome  of  a  progressive  development,  such  as 
that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  several  cases  will,  I  think,  confirm  this 
view. 

The  Karen-Esquimaux  system  is  inconsistent  with 
itself  in  three  respects,  and  precisely  where  it  differs 
from  ours.  The  children  of  cousins  are  termed  nephews, 
which  they  are  not  ;  the  children  of  nephews  are  re- 
garded as  grandchildren,  and  a  grandfather's  brothers 
and  sisters  are  termed,  respectively,  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers. 

The  first  fact — namely,  that  a  mother's  brother's 
grandsons,  and  a  mother's  sister  s  grandsons,  a  father's 
sister's  grandsons,  and  a  father's  brother's  grandscms, 
are  all  termed  *  nephews ' — clearly  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  time  when  a  mother's  brother  and  a  father's  brother 
were  regarded  as  fathers,  a  mother's  sister  and  a  father's 
sister  as  mothers,  and  their  cliildren,  consequently,  as 
brothers.  The  second — namely,  that  the  great-grand- 
children of  uncles  and  aunts  are  regarded  as  grand- 
children— similarly  points  to  a  time  when  nephews  and 
nieces  were  termed,  and  regarded  a^,  sons  and  daughters, 
and   their    children,    consequently,    as    grandchildren. 
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Lastly,  why  should  grandfathers'  brothers  and  grand- 
fathers' sisters  be  called  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
unless  there  was  a  time  when  fathers'  brothers  and  sisters 
were  respectively  called  *  fathers  '  and '  mothers  :'  unless 
the  Karens  and  Esquimaux  once  had  a  system  of  re- 
lationship similar  to  that  which  still  prevails  among  so 
many  barbarous  tribes,  and  which,  to  all  appearance, 
has  been  gradually  modified  ?  Hence,  though  the 
Karens  and  Esquimaux  have  now  a  far  more  correct 
system  of  nomenclature  than  that  of  many  other  races, 
we  find,  even  in  this,  clear  traces  of  a  time  when  these 
peoples  had  not  advanced  in  this  respect  beyond  the 
lowest  stage. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  European  nations  follow, 
almost  without  exception,  a  strictly  descriptive  system, 
founded  on  the  marriage  of  single  pairs.  The  principle 
is,  however,  departed  firom  in  few  very  rare  cases,  and 
in  them  we  find  an  approach  to  the  Karen- Esquimaux 
system.  Thus,  in  Spanish,  a  brother's  great-grandson 
is  called  '  grandson.'  Again,  in  Bulgarian,  a  brother's 
grandson  and  sister's  grandson  are  called  '  Mai  vnook 
mi,'  literally  '  little  grandson  my.'  A  father's  father's 
sister  is  termed  a  grandmother,  and  a  father's  father's 
brother  a  grandfather,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Russian. 
The  French  and  Sanskrit,  alone,  so  far  as  I  know, 
among  the  Aryan  languages,  have  special  words  for 
elder  and  younger  brother.  Among  Aryan  races  the 
Romans  and  the  Grermans  alone  developed  a  term  for 
cousin,^  and  we,  ourselves,  have,  even  now,  no  word  for 
a  cousin's  son.     The  history  of  the  term  '  nephew '  is 

^  So  that  of  many  nations  it  may  be  said,  literally  as  well  as  figura- 
tiyely,  that '  les  nations  n^ont  pas  de  cousins.' 
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also   instructive.     The   word  ^  nepos,'    says    Morgan,^ 
among  the  Romans,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  was 
applied  to  a  nephew  as  well  as  a  grandson,  although 
both  "  avus "  and   "  avimculus  "  had  come  into  use. 
Eutropius,  in  speaking  of  Octavianus,  calls  him   the 
nephew  of  Caesar,  *^  Caisaris  nepos."     (Lib.  vii.  c.  i.) 
Suetonius  speaks  of  him  as  "  sororis  nepos  "  (Cajsar, 
c.  Ixxxiii.),  and  afterwards  (Octavianus,  c.  vii.)  describes 
Caisar   as    his   great-uncle,    "major  avunculus,"    in 
which   he  contradicts    himself.     When  "  nepos "  was 
finally    restricted   to    grandson,    and  thus  becauie   a 
strict  correlative  of  '*  avus,"  the  Latin  language  was 
without  a  term  for  nephew,   whence  the  descriptive 
phrase,    "  Fratris    vel    sororis    filius."      In    English, 
"  nephew "    was   applied    to    grandson,    as    well    as 
nephew,  as  late  as  1611,  the  period  of  King  James's 
translation  of  the  Bible.     Niece  is  so  used  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  will,  in  which  he  describes  his  grand- 
daughter, Susannah  Hall,  as  "  my  niece."  ' 

So  that  even  among  the  most  advanced  races  we  find 
some  lingering  confusion  about  nephews,  nieces,  and 
grandchildren. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  traced  these  systems  of  relation- 
ships from  the  simple  and  rude  nomenclature  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  up  to  the  far  purer  and  more  correct 
terminology  of  the  Karens  and  Esquimaux.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  systems  indicated  are 
explicable  only  on  the  theory  of  a  gradual  improvement 
and  elevation,  and  arcj  incompatible  with  degradation  ; 
that  as  the  valves  inlicate  the  course  of  the  blood  in 
our  veins,  so  do  the  terms  applied  to  relationshij)s  point 

*  Loc.  cit,  p.  36. 
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out  the  course  of  past  history.  In  the  first  place,  the 
moral  condition  of  the  lower  races,  wherever  we  can 
ascertain  it,  is  actually  higher  than  that  indicated  hy 
the  phraseology  in  use ;  and,  secondly,  the  systems 
themselves  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  inexplicable,  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  themselves  preceded 
by  still  ruder  ones. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Two-Moimtain 
Iroquois  :  they  call  a  mother's  brother  an  uncle,  but  his 
son  they  regard  as  a  brother.  This  is  no  accident,  for 
the  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  other  relationships,  and 
occurs  also  in  other  races.  On  the  theory  of  progress 
it  is  easily  WKJOunted  for :  if  a  father's  brother  was  pre- 
viously  called  a  father,  his  son  would,  of  course,  be  a 
brother  ;  and  when  the  father's  brother  came  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  an  uncle,  some  time  would,  no  doubt, 
often  elapse  before  the  other  changes,  consequent  on 
this  step,  would  be  effected.  But  how  could  such  a 
system  be  accounted  for  on  the  opposite  theory  ?  How 
could  a  father's  brother's  son  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
brother,  if  a  father's  brother  had.  always  been  termed 
an  uncle  ?  The  sequence  of  terms  for  the  relationships 
connected  with  a  father's  sister,  on  the  two  hjrpotheses 
of  progress  on  the  one  hand,  and  degradation  on  the 
other,  may  be  illustrated  as  in  the  Table  III.  (p.  199). 

In  the  first,  or  lowest  stage,  the  sequence  is  mother, 
brother,  son,  grandson,  as  iu  the  Sandwich  and  Two- 
Mountain  Iroquois  system,  In  the  next  stage,  the 
mother's  sister  being  recognised  as  an  aunt,  and  the 
other  relationships  remaining  the  same,  we  have  the 
sequence,  aunt,  brother,  son,  grandson,  as  among  the 
Micmacs.     When  a  brother's   son  becomes  a  nephew- 
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we  have  aunt,  brother,  nephew,  grandson,  as  in  the 
Bormese,  Japanese,  and  Hindi  systems.  In  the  next 
stage,  an  aunt's  son  being  distinguished  as  a  cousin,  we 
have  aunt,  cousin,  nephew,  grandson,  as  among  the 
Tamils  and  Feejees.  The  last  two  stages  would  be 
aunt,  cousin,  aunt's  grandson,  grandson ;  and,  lastly, 
aunt,  cousin,  aunt's  grandson,  aunt's  great-grandson. 
Thus,  out  of  these  six  stages,  five  at  least  actually  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  theory  of  retrogression, 
we  should  commence  with  the  highest  system  :  namely, 
aunt,  cousin,  aunt's  grandson,  and  aunt's  great-grand- 
son. The  second  stage  would  be,  mother,  cousin,  aunt's 
grandson,  aunt's  great-grandson.  The  third,  mother, 
brother,  aunt's  grandson,  aunt's  great-grandson.  The 
fourth,  mother,  brother,  nephew,  aunt's  great-grandson. 
The  fifth,  mother,  brother,  son,  aunt's  great-grandson. 
And  the  last,  mother,  brother,  son,  grandson.  Thus, 
it  will  be  observed  that,  except,  of  course,  the  first  and 
last,  they  have  not  a  stage  in  common  ;  and,  though 
there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  the  sequence  sug- 
gested on  the  second  hypothesis  is  the  one  which  would 
be  followed,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  we  could  ever 
have  the  systems  which  would  occur  in  the  case  of  pro- 
gress as  shown  in  Table  III.,  and  the  first  four  of  which 
are  actually  in  existence. 

Whenever,  then,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle, 
or  aunt,  is  termed  a  brother,  as  in  the  case  of  seven  of 
the  races  referred  to  in  the  table,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  was  once  a  time  when  that  uncle,  or  aunt,  was 
termed  a  father  or  mother  ;  whenever  a  cousin's  son  is 
termed  a  son,  as  again  in  seven  races,  we  must  infer, 
not   only  that  those  cousins   were  once  regarded   as 
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brothers,  but  that  brothers'  sons  were  once  termed 
sons.  Again,  when  great-uncles  and  aunts  are  termed 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers— when  great-nephews 
and  nieces  are  termed  grandchildren,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  the  races  we  have  been  considering — ^we  have, 
I  submit,  good  reason  to  infer  that  those  races  must 
once  have  had  a  system  of  nomenclature  as  rude  as 
that  of  the  Hawaiians  or  Kingsmill  Islanders, 

But  it  may  be  asked  :  admitting  that  the  seventeen 
races,  illustrated  in  Table  I.,  are  really  advancing,  are 
there  not  cases  of  the  contrary  ?  The  answer  is  clear  : 
out  of  the  139  races  whose  systems  of  relationship  are 
more  or  less  completely  given  by  Mr.  Morgan,  there  is 
not  one  in  which  evidence  of  degradation  is  thus  indi- 
cated. To  show  this  clearly  and  concisely,  I  have  pre- 
pared the  following  table  (p.  196).  It  will  be  seen 
that  taking  merely  the  relatioi^  of  uncles  and  aunts  with 
reference  to  their  children,  there  are  207  cases  indicating 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  four  cases,  the 
Cayuda,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  and  Mohawks,  among 
whom,  while  a  father's  sister  is  called  a  mother,  her  son 
is  called  a  cousin.  These  cases,  however,  are  neutra- 
lised by  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  these  cousins  are 
called  sons.  We  have,  therefore,  a  very  large  body  of 
evidence  indicating  progress,  and  collected  among  very 
different  races  of  men,  while  there  appear  to  be  none 
which  favour  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  relationship  is,  at  first,  a  matter,  not  of  blood, 
but  of  tribal  organisation ;  that  it  is,  in  the  second 
stage,  traced  through  the  mother  ;  in  the  third,  through 
the  father  ;  and  that  only  in  the  fourth  stage  is  the  idea 
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of  family  constituted  as  amongst  ourselves.  To  obtain 
clear  and  correct  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  laws  and  customs  of  various  races.  The 
nomenclature  alone,  would,  in  many  cases,  lead  us  into 
error,  and,  in  fitct,  has  often  done  so.  When  checked 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  tribal  rules  and  customs,  it  is, 
however,  most  interesting  and  instructive.  From  this 
point  of  view  especially,  Mr.  Morgan's  work  is  of  great 
value.  It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  I  differ  greatly 
from  him  afi  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  which  he  has  so  diligently  collected. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  deny  that  these  facts  may,  in 
some  cases,  indicate  ethnological  affinities  ;  but  they 
have  not,  I  think,  so  great  an  importance  in  solving 
questions  of  ethnological  relationships  as  he  supposes. 
I  do  not,  however,  in  any  way,  undervalue  their  import- 
ance ;  they  afford  a  striking  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  development,  and  are  thus  a  very  interest- 
ing and  important  contribution  to  the  great  problem  of 
human  history. 

From  the  materials  which  he  has  so  laboriously 
collected,  and  for  which  ethnologists  owe  him  an  im- 
mense debt  of  gratitude,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  : 

Firstly,  that  the  terms  for,  what  we  call,  relation- 
ships, are,  among  the  lower  races  of  men,  mere  ex- 
pressions for  the  results  of  marriage  customs,  and  do 
not  comprise  the  idea  of  relationship  as  we  understand 
it ;  that,  in  fact,  the  connection  of  individuals  inter  se^ 
their  duties  to  one  another,  their  rights,  and  the  descent 
of  their  property,  are  all  regulated  more  by  the  rela- 
tion to  the  tribe  than  by  that  to  the  family  ;  that  when 
the  two  conflict,  the  latter  must  give  way. 
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Secondly,  that  the  nomenclature  of  relationships  is, 
in  all  the  cases  yet  collected,  explainable  in  a  dear  and 
simple  manner  on  the  hypothesis  of  progress. 

Thirdly,  that  while  two  races  in  the  same  state  of 
social  condition,  but  of  which  the  one  has  risen  from 
the  lowest  known  system,  the  other  sunk  from  the 
highest,  would,  necessarily,  have  a  totally  different 
system  of  nomenclatm^  for  relationships,  we  have  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  a  system  as  would  result  from 
the  latter  hypothesis. 

Fourthly,  that  some  of  those  races  which  approxi- 
mate most  nearly  to  our  European  system  differ  from 
it  upon  points  only  explainable  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  once  in  a  much  lower  social  condition  than 
they  are  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


RELIGION. 


THE  religion  of  savages,  though  of  peculiar  interest, 
is  in  many  respects,  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
part  of  my  whole  subject.  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  anything  which  might  justly  give 
pain  to  any  of  my  readers.  Many  ideas,  however, 
which  have  been,  or  are,  prevalent  on  religious  matters, 
are  so  utterly  opposed  to  our  own  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  the  subject  without  mentioning  some  things 
which  are  very  repugnant  to  our  feelings.  Yet,  while 
savages  show  us  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  gross  super- 
stitions and  ferocious  forms  of  worship,  the  religious 
mind  cannot  but  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  tracing 
up  the  gradual  evolution  of  more  correct  ideas  and  of 
nobler  creeds. 

M.  Arbrousset  quotes  the  following  touching  re- 
marks made  to  him  by  Sekesa,  a  very  respectable 
Kaffir  :  ^  *  Your  tidings,'  he  said,'  ^  are  what  I  want ; 
'and  I  was  seeking  before  I  knew  you,  as  you  shall 
'hear  and  judge  for  yourselves.     Twelve  years  ago  I 

*  went  to  feed  my  flocks.    The  weather  was  hazy.    I  sat 

*  down  upon  a  rock  and  asked  myself  sorrowful  ques- 

*  tions  ;  yes,  sorrowful,  because  I  was  unable  to  answer 

'  Tour  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo,  p.  120. 
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them.  "  Who  has  touched  the  stars  with  his  hands  ? 
"  On  what  pillars  do  they  rest  ? "  I  asked  myself. 
"  The  waters  are  never  weary  :  they  know  no  other 
"  law  than  to  flow,  without  ceasing,  from  morning  till 
"  night,  and  from  night  till  morning ;  but  where  do 
"  they  stop  ?  and  who  makes  them  flow  thus  ?  The 
"clouds  also  come  and  go,  and  burst  in  water  over 
"  the  earth.  Whence  come  they  ?  Who  sends  them  ? 
"  The  diviners  certainly  do  not  give  us  rain,  for  how 
"  could  they  do  it  ?  and  why  do  I  not  see  them  with 
"  my  own  eyes  when  they  go  up  to  heaven  to  fetch  it  ? 
"  I  cannot  see  the  wilid,  but  what  is  it  ?  Who  brings 
"  it,  makes  it  blow,  and  roar  and  terrify  us  ?  Do  I 
"  know  how  the  corn  sprouts  ?  Yesterday  there  was 
"  not  a  blade  in  my  field  ;  to-day  I  returned  to  the 
"field  and  found  some.  Who  can  have  given  to  the 
"  earth  the  wisdom  and  the  power  to  produce  it  ?  " 
Then  I  buried  my  face  in  both  my  hands.' 

This,  however,  Avas  an  exceptional  case.  As  a 
general  rule  savages  do  not  set  themselves  to  think  out 
such  questions,  but  adopt  the  ideas  which  suggest 
themselves  most  naturally  ;  so  that,  as  I  shall  attempt 
to  show,  I'aces  ia  a  shnilar  state  of  mental  development, 
however  distinct  their  origin  may  be,  and  however 
distant  the  regions  they  inhabit,  havB  very  similar 
religious  conceptions.  Most  of  those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  various  superstitions  of 
savage  races  have  done  so  by  crediting  them  with  a 
much  more  elaborate  system  of  ideas  than  they  in 
reality  possess.  Thus  Lafitau  supposes  that  fire  was 
worshipped  because  it  so  well  represents  *  cette  supreme 
*  intelligence  d^gagee  de  la  nature,  dont  la  puissance  est 
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^  toujoors  active.'  ^  Again,  with  reference  to  idols,  he 
observes'  that  *La  d^pendance  que  nous  avons  de 
^'imagination  et  des  sens  ne  nous  permettant  pas  de 
'  voir  Dieu  autrement  qu'en  ^nigme,  comme  parle  Sidnt 
'Paul,  a  cause  une  espece  de  n^cessit^  de  nous  le 
'montrer  sous  des  images  sensibles,  lesquelles  fussent 
'  autant  de  symboles,  qui  nous  ^evassent  jusqu'li  lui, 

*  comme  le  portrait  nous  remet  dans  Tid^e  de  cdui 
*dont  il  est  la  peinture.'  Plutarch,  again,  supposed 
that  the  crocodile  was  worshipped  by  Egypt  because, 
having  no  tongue,  it  was  a  type  of  the  Deity  who  made 
laws  for  nature  by  his  mere  will !  Explanations,  how- 
ever, such  as  these  are  radically  wrong. 

I  have  felt  doubtM  whether  this  chapter  should  not 
be  entitled  *  the   superstitions '   rather   than    '  the   re- 

*  ligion '  of  savages  ;  but  have  preferred  the  latter, 
partly  because  tnany  of  the  superstitious  ideas  pass 
gradually  into  nobler  conceptions,  and  partiy  from  a 
reluctance  to  condemn  any  honest  belief,  however 
absurd  and  imperfect  it  may  be.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  religion,  as  titiderstood  by  the  lower 
savage  races,  differs  essentially  from  ours ;  nay,  it  is 
not  only  difierent,  but  even  opposite.  Thus,  it  is  an 
affair  of  this  world,  not  of  the  next.  Their  deities  are 
evil,  not  good ;  they  may  be  forced  into  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  man  ;  they  generally  require  bloody, 
and  often  rejoice  in  human,  sacrifices  ;  they  are  mor- 
tal, not  immortal ;  a  part,  not  the  author,  of  nature ; 
they  are  to  be  approached  by  dances  rather  than 
by  prayers  ;  and  often  approve  what  we  call  vice, 
rather  than  what  we  esteem  as  virtue. 

*  MoBiin  des  SauTages  Am^ricaiM,  vol.  L  p.  162.        ■  Zoc.  «if.,  p.  121. 
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In  fact,  the  so-called  religion  of  the  lower  races 
bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  religion  in  its 
higher  forms  that  astrology  does  to  astronomy,  or 
alchemy  to  chemistry.  Astronomy  is  derived  from 
astrology,  yet  their  spirit  is  in  entire  opposition ;  and 
we  shaU  find  the  same  difference  between  the  religions 
of  backward  and  of  advanced  races.  We  regard  the 
Deity  as  good ;  they  look  upoh  him  as  evil ;  we  submit 
ourselves  to  him  ;  they  endeavour  to  obtain  the  control 
of  him  ;  we  feel  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the 
blessings  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ;  they  think  the 
blessings  come  of  themselves,  and  attribute  all  evil  to 
the  interference  of  malignant  beings. 

These  characteristics  are  not  exceptional  and  rare. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that,  though 
the  religions  of  the  lower  races  have  received  dififerent 
names,  they  agree  in  their  general  characteristics,  and 
are  but  phases  of  one  sequence,  having  the  same  origin, 
and  passing  through  similar,  if  not  identical,  stages. 
This  will  explain  the  great  similarities  which  occur  in 
the  most  distinct  and  distttnt  races,  which  have  puzzled 
many  ethnologists,  and  in  some  cases  led  them  to 
utterly  untenable  theories.  Thus,  even  Robertson, 
though  in  many  respects  he  held  very  correct  views  as 
to  the  religious  condition  of  savages,  remarks  that  Sun- 
worship  prevailed  among  the  Natches  and  the  Persians, 
and  observes  :  ^     '  This  surprising  coihcidence  in  senti- 

*  ment  between  two  nations  in  such  dififerent  states  of 

*  improvement  is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  unac- 

*  countable  circumstances  which  occur  in  the  history  of 

*  human  affairs.' 

^  Hintory  of  America,  book  iy .  p.  1 27. 
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Although  however,  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
coincidences  between  the  religions  of  distinct  races,  one 
of  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  study  of  religion  arises 
fi'om  the  fact  that,  while  each  nation  has  generally  but 
one  language,  we  may  almost  say  that  in  religious 
matters,  qitot  homines  tot  sententice  ;  no  two  men  having 
exactly  the  same  views,  however  much  they  may  wish 
to  agree. 

Many  travellers  have  pointed  out  this  difficulty. 
Thus,  Captain  Cook,  speaking  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,^  says  :  *  Of  the  religion  of  these  people  we 
*were  not   able  to   acquire  any  clear  and   consistent 

*  knowledge  ;  we  found  it  like  the  religion  of  most  other 

*  countries — involved  in  mystery  and  perplexed  with 
'  appai-ent  inconsistencies.'  Many  also  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  mformation  on  the  subject,  fully 
expecting  to  find  among  savages  ideas  like  our  own, 
obscured  odIj  by  errors  and  superstition,  have  put 
leading  questions,  and  thus  got  misleading  answers. 
We  constantly  hear,  for  instance,  of  a  DevU  ;  but,  in 
fact,  no  spiritual  being  in  the  mythology  of  any  savage 
races  possesses  the  cliaracteristics  of  Satan.  Again,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  sense  an  ob- 
ject is  worshipped.  A  mountain,  or  a  river,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  held  sacred  either  as  an  actual  Deity  or 
merely  as  his  abode  ;  and  in  the  same  way  a  statue  may 
be  actually  worshipped  as  a  god,  or  merely  reverenced 
as  representing  the  Divinity. 

To  a  great  extent,  moreover,  these  difficulties  arise 
from  the  fact  that  when  man,  either  by  natural  progress 
or  the  influence  of  a  more  advanced  race,  rises  to  the 

*  IIawke8worth*B  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
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conception  of  a  higher  religion,  he  still  retains  his  old 
beliefs,  which  long  linger  on,  side  by  side  with,  and  yet 
in  utter  opposition  to,  the  higher  creed.  The  new  and 
more  powerful  Spirit  is  an  addition  to  the  old  Pantheon, 
and  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  older  deities  ; 
gradually  the  worship  of  the  latter  sinks  in  the  social 
scale,  and  becomes  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
young.  Thus,  a  belief  in  witchcraft  still  flourishes 
among  our  agricultural  labourers  and  the  lowest  classes 
in  our  great  cities  ;  and  the  deities  of  our  ancestors  sur- 
vive in  the  nursery  tales  of  our  children.  We  must 
therefore  expect  to  find  in  each  race  traces — ^nay,  more 
than  traces — of  lower  religions.  Even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  we  should  still  be  met  by  the  difiiculty  that 
there  are  few  really  sharp  lines  in  religious  systems. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  a  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  or  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices,  would  give 
us  good  lines  of  division  ;  but  it  is  not  so  :  these  and 
many  other  ideas  rise  gradually,  and  even  often  appear 
at  first  in  a  form  very  different  from  that  which  they 
ultimately  assume. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  usual  to  classify  religions 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  worshipped  : 
Fetichism,  for  instance,  being  the  worship  of  inanimate 
objects,  Sabseism  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  true 
test,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  estimate  in  which 
the  Deity  is  held.  The  first  great  stages  in  religious 
thought  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as — 

Atheism  ;  understanding  by  this  term  not  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  an  absence  of  any  definite 
ideas  on  the  subject. 
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Feiichism  ;  the  stage  in  which  man  supposes  he  can 
force  the  deities  to  comply  with  his  desires. 

Nature-worship  or  Totemism ;  in  which  natural 
objects,  trees,  lakes,  stones,  animals,  &c.,  are  wor- 
shipped. 

Shamanism  ;  in  which  the  superior  deities  are  £ap 
more  powerful  than  man,  and  of  a  different  nature. 
Their  place  of  abode  also  is  far  away,  and  accessible 
only  to  Shamans. 

Idolatry^  or  Anthropomorphism  ;  in  which  the  gods 
take  stiU  more  completely  the  nature  of  men,  being, 
however,  more  powerful.  They  are  stUl  amenable  to 
persuasion  ;  they  are  a  part  of  nature,  and  not  creators. 
They  are  represented  by  images  or  idols. 

In  the  next  stage  the  Deity  is  regarded  as  the  author, 
not  merely  a  part  of  nature.  He  becomes  for  the  first 
time  a  really  supernatural  being. 

The  last  stage  to  which  I  will  refer  is  that  in  which 
morality  is  associated  with  religion. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  my  attention  was  called 
by  De  Brosse's  ^  Culte  des  Dieux  fetiches '  to  a  passage 
in  Sanchoniatho,  quoted  by  Eusebius.  From  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  thirteen  generations  of  men  I  extract 
the  following  passages  : — 

Generation     1. — The    *  first    men   consecrated    the 

*  plants  shooting  out  of  the  earth,  and  judged  them 

*  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  upon  whom  they  them- 

*  selves  lived.' 

Gen.  2. — The  second  generation  of  men  *  were  called 

*  Genus  and  Genea,  and  dwelt  in  Phoenicia  ;  but  when 

*  great  droughts  came,  they  stretched  their  hands  up  to 
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*  heaven  towards  the  Sun,  for  him  they  thought  the  only 
'  Lord  of  Heaven.' 

Gen.  3. — ^Afterwards  other  mortal  issue  was  begotten, 
whose  names  were  Phos,  Pur,  and  Phlox  (i.e.  Light, 
Fire,  and  Flame).  These  found  out  the  way  of  gene- 
rating fire  by  the  rubbing  of  pieces  of  wood  against 
each  other,  and  taught  men  the  use  thereof. 

Gen.  4. — The  fourth  geiieration  consists  of  giants. 

Gen.  5. — ^With  reference  to  the  fifth  he  mentions 
the  existence  of  communal  marriage,  and  that  Usous 

*  consecrated  two  pillars  to  Fire  and  Wind,  and  bowed 

*  down  to  them,  and  poured  out  to  them  the  blood  of 

*  such  wild  beasts  as  had  been  caught  in  hunting.' 

Gen.  6. — Hunting  and  fishing  are  invented  ;  which 
seems  rather  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  state- 
ment. 

Gen.  7. — Chrysor,  whom  he  affirms  to  be  Vulcan, 
discovered  iron  and  the  art  of  forging.  '  Wherefore  he 
'  also  was  worshipped  after  his  death  for  a  god,  and  they 

*  called  him  Diamichius  (or  Zeus  Michius).' 

Gen.  8. — Pottery  was  discovered. 
Gen.  9. — Now  comes   Agrus,  *who  had   a  much- 
^  worshipped  statue,  and  a  temple  carried  about  by  one 

*  or  more  yoke  of  oxen  in  Phoenicia.' 

Gen.  10. — Villages  were  formed,  and  men  kept 
flocks. 

Gen.  11. — Salt  was  discovered. 

Gen.  12. — Taautus  or  Hermes  discovered  letters. 
The  Cabiri  belong  to  this  generation. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  mentioned  in  order  the  worship 
of  plants,  heavenly  bodies,  pillars,  and  men  ;  later  still 
comes  Idolatry    coupled    with    Temples.     It   will    be 
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observed  that  Sanchoniatho  makes  no  special  mention 
of  Shamanism,  and  that  he  regards  the  worship  of 
plants  as  aboriginal. 

The  opinion  that  religion  is  general  and  universal 
has  been  entertained  by  many  high  authorities.  Yet  it 
is  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  numerous  trustworthy 
observers.  Sailors,  traders,  and  philosophers,  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  missionaries,  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  have 
concurred  in  stating  that  there  are  races  of  men  alto- 
gether devoid  of  religion.  The  case  is  the  stronger 
because  in  several  instances  the  fact  has  greatly  sur- 
prised him  who  records  it,  and  has  been  entirely  in 
opposition  to  all  his  preconceived  views.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some  cases  travellers 
denied  the  existence  of  religion  merely  because  the 
tenets  were  unlike  ours.  The  question  as  to  the  general 
existence  of  religion  among  men  is,  indeed,  to  a  great 
extent  a  matter  of  definition.  If  the  mere  sensation  of 
fear,  and  the  recognition  that  there  are  probably  other 
beings  more  powerful  than  oneself,  are  sufficient  alone 
to  constitute  a  religion,  then  we  must,  I  think,  admit 
that  religion  is  general  to  the  human  race.  But  when  a 
child  dreads  the  darkness,  and  shrinks  from  a  lightless 
room,  we  never  regard  that  as  an  evidence  of  religion. 
Moreover,  if  this  definition  be  adopted,  we  can  no 
longer  reganl  religion  as  peculiar  to  man.  We  must 
admit  that  the  feeling  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  towards 
its  master  is  of  the  same  character ;  and  the  baying 
of  a  dog  to  the  moon  is  as  much  an  act  of  worship 
as  some  ceremonies  which  have  been  so  described  by 
travellers. 
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Even  among  the  higher  races  we  find  that  the  words 
now  denoting  spiritual  things  betray  in  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  cases  an  earlier  physical  meaning. 

In  '  Prehistoric  Times,'  ^  I  have  quoted  the  following 
writers  as  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  tribes  without 
religion.  For  some  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes,  Captain 
Ross  ;  ^  for  some  of  the  Canadians,  Hearne  ;  for  the  CaU- 
fomians,  Baegert,  who  lived  among  them  seventeen 
years,  and  La  Perouse  ;  for  many  of  the  Brazilian 
tribes,  Spix  and  Martius,  Bates  and  Wallace ;  for  Para- 
guay, Dobritzhoflfer  ;  for  some  of  the  Polynesians,  Wil- 
liams's Missionary  Enterprises,  the  Voyage  of  the  Novara, 
and  Dieffenbach  ;  for  Damood  Island  (North  of  Aus- 
tralia), Jukes  (Voyage  of  the  Fly)  ;  for  the  Pellew 
Islands,  Wilson  ;  for  the  Aru  Islands,  Wallace  ;  for  the 
Andamaners,  Mouatt ;  for  certain  tribes  of  Hindostan, 
Hooker  and  Shortt ;  for  some  of  the  Eastern  African 
nations.  Burton  and  Grant ;  for  the  Bachapin  Kaffirs. 
Burchell  ;  and  for  the  Hottentots,  Le  Vaillant.  I  will 
here  only  give  a  few  additional  instances. 

The  natives  of  Queensland,  says  Mr.  Lang,  ^  have  no 

*  idea  of  a  supreme  divinity,  the  creator  and  governor 
^  of  the  world,  the  witness  of  their  actions,  and  their 

*  future  juge.     They  have  no  object  of  worship,  even 

*  of  a  subordinate  and  inferior   rank.     They  have  no 

*  idols,  no  temples,  no  sacrifices.     In  short,  they  have 

*  nothing  whatever  of  the  character  of  religion,  or  of 

*  religious   observance,  to  distinguish    them    from  the 
'  beasts  that  perish.     They  live  "  without  God  in  the 


^  Prehistoric  Times,  3rd  edition,  '  See  also  Franklin*8  Journey  to 

p.  576.  the  Polar  Sea,  toL  ii.  p.  265. 
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*  "  world."  '  ^  He  quotes,  also,  in  support  of  this,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  lived  as  a  missionary 
among  the  natives  of  Moreton  Bay  for  seven  years,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  language. 

Mr.  Ridley,  indeed,  in  an  interesting  *  Report  on 

*  Australian  Languages  and  Traditions,'  *  states  that 
they  have  a  traditional  belief  in  one  supreme  Creator, 
called  Baiamai,  but  he  admits  that  most  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  before  the  select  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislative  Coulicil  of  Victoria  in  1858 
to  report  on  the  Aborigines,  '  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
^that  the  natives  had  no  religious  ideas.'  It  appears 
moreover  from  a  subsequent  remark,®  that  Baiamai  only 
possessed  '  traces '  of  the  '  three  attributes  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible — viz.  Eternity,  Omnipotence,  and  Goodness.' 

**It  is  evident,'  says  M.  Bik,*  Hhat  the  Arafuras  of 
'  Vorkay  (one  of  the  Southern  Arus)  possess  no  religion 
'  whatever.  ...  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  they 

*  have  not  the  least  conception.  To  all  my  enquiries  on 
*this  subject  they  answered,  "No  Arafura  has  ever 
* "  returned  to  us  after  death,  therefore  we  know 
^  "nothing  of  a  future  state,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
* "  we  have  heard  of  it."  Their  idea  was  Mati,  Mati 
*sudali  (When  you  are  dead  there  is  an  end  of  you). 

*  Neither  have  they  any  notion  of  the  creation  of  the 

*  world.      To  convince   myself  more  fully   respecting 

*  their  want  of   knowledge   of  a    Supreme    Being,    1 

*  demanded  of  them  on  whom  they  called  for  help  in 
'their   need,    when    their  vessels   were  overtaken   by 


'  Lang's  Queensland,  p.  874.  *  Loc,  ctt.  p.  278. 

'  Jour,  of  the  Anthrop.  Institute,  ^  Quoted  in  KolfT  s  Voyages  of 

1872,  p.  267.  the  Dourga,  p.  16S. 
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violent    tempests.      The    eldest   among    them,   after 
having  consulted    the    others,    answered    that    they 
knew  not  on   whom  they  could   call    for  assistance 
but  begged  me,  if  I  knew,  to  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
them.' 

'  The  wilder  Bedouins,'  ^  says  Burton,  '  will  inquire 
where  Allah  is  to  be  found  :  when  asked  the  object  of 
the  question,  they  reply,  "  If  the  Eesa  could  but  catch 
"  him  they  would  spear  him  upon  the  spot ;  who  but 
"  he  lays  waste  their  homes  and  kills  their  cattle  and 
"  wives  ?  "  '  He  also  considers  that  atheism  is  ^  the 
natural  condition  of  the  savage  and  uninstructed  mind, 
the  night  of  spiritual  existence,  which  disappears 
before  the  dawn  of  a  belief  in  things  unseen.  A 
Creator  is  to  creation  what  the  cause  of  any  event 
in  life  is  to  its  eflfect  ;  those  familiar  to  the  sequence 
will  hardly  credit  its  absence  from  the  minds  of 
others.'  ^ 

Among  the   Koossa   Kaffirs,    Lichtenstein  ^  affirms 

that  *  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  religious  worship 

'  whatever.' 

*It  might  be  the   proper  time  now,'  says  Father 

Baegert,  *  to  speak  of  the  form  of  government  and  the 

*  religion  of  the  Califomians  previous  to  their  conver- 

*  sion  to  Christianity  ;    but   neither  the   one   nor  the 

*  other  existed  among  them.  They  had  no  magistrates, 
*no  police,  and  no  laws;  idols,  temples,  religious 
'  worship  or  ceremonies,  were  unknown  to  them,  and 
'  they  neither  believe  in  the  true   and   only  God,  nor 

*  adored   false    deities.     ...     I   made   diligent  en- 

*  First  FooUtepe  in  East  Africa,  '  Abeokuta,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

p.  62.  '  Lichtensteiiii  vol  i.  p.  253. 
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*  quiries,  among  those  with  whom  I  lived,  to  ascertain 
^  whether  they  had  any  conception  of  God,  a  future  life, 
'and  their  own  souls,  but  I  never  could  discover  the 

*  slightest  trace  of  such  a  knowledge.     Their  language 

*  has  no  words  for  "  God  "  and  "  soul."  '  ^  Indeed,  the 
missionaries  found  no  word  which  they  could  use  for 

*  Gt)d '  in  any  of  the  Oregon  languages.* 

Although,  as  Captain  John  Smith'  quaintly  puts  it, 
there  was  'in  Virginia  no  place  discovered  to  be  so 
'  savage  in  which  they  had  not  a  religion,  Deere,  and 
'bows  and  arrows,'  still  the  ruder  tribes  in  the  far 
North,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Heame,  who 
knew  them  intimately,  had  no  religion. 

Several  tribes,  says  Robertson,*  '  have  been  dis- 
'  covered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a 
'  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.  .  .  . 
'  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in  their  language  any  name 
'for  the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  observers 
'  been  able  to  discover  any  practice  or  institution  which 
'seemed  to  imply  that  they  recognised  his  authority, 
'  or  were  solicitous  to  obtain  his  favour.' 

In  the  face  of  such  a  crowd  of  witnesses  it  may  at 
first  sight  seem  extraordinary  that  there  can  still  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  This,  how- 
ever,  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  term  '  Re- 
ligion '  has  not  always  been  used  in  the  same  sense, 
and  partly  fi*om  a  belief  that,  as  has  no  doubt  happened 
in  several  cases,  travellers  may,  from  ignorance  of  the 


*  Baegert    Smithsonian  Trans.,  '  Voyage  in  Virginia,  p.  138. 

1803-4,  p.  300.  *  IXistoiy  of  America,  book  iv. 

'  Hales    Ethnography    of   the  p.  122.    See  also  Pritchard*8  Nat. 

U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  p.  200.  History  of  Man,  vol.  il  p.  606. 
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language,  or  from   shortness  of  residence,  have  over- 
looked a  religion  which  really  existed. 

For  instance,  the  first  describers  of  Tahiti  asserted 
that  the  natives  had  no  religion,  which  subsequently 
proved  to  be  a  complete  mistake  ;  and  several  other 
similar  cases  might  be  quoted.  As  regards  the  lowest 
races  of  men,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  even  <i  pinori, 
very  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  people  so  backward  as 
to  be  unable  to  count  their  own  fingers  should  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  their  intellectual  conceptions  as  to 
have  any  system  of  belief  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
religion. 

We  shall,  however,  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the 
question  if  we  consider  the  superstitions  of  those  races 
which  have  a  rudimentary  religion,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  these  ideas  up  into  a  more  developed  condition. 

Here,  again,  we  shall  perhaps  be  met  by  the  doubt 
whether  travellers  have  correctly  imderstood  the  ac- 
counts given  to  them.  In  many  cases,  however,  when 
the  narrator  had  lived  for  months,  or  years,  among 
those  whom  he  was  describing,  we  need  certainly  feel 
no  suspicion,  and  in  others  we  shall  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result  by  comparing  together  the  statements  of  diJBPerent 
observers  and  using  them  as  a  check  one  upon  the  other. 
The  religious  theories  of  savages  are  certainly  not 
the  result  of  deep  thought,  nor  must  they  be  regarded 
as  constituting  any  elaborate  or  continuous  theory.  A 
Zulu  candidly  said  to  Mr.  Callaway :  ^  '  Our  knowledge 
'  does  not  urge  us  to  search  out  the  roots  of  it ;  we  do 
'  not  try  to  see  them  ;  if  any  one  thinks  ever  so  little, 
*he  soon  gives  it  up,  and  passes  on,  to  what  he  sees 

^  The  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu,  p.  22. 
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'  with  his  eyes ;  and  he  does  not  understand  the  real 
'  state  of  even  what  he  sees.'  Dulaure^  truly  observes, 
that  the  savage  *  aime  mieux  soumettre  sa  raison, 
*  souvent  revoltee,  h,  ce  que  ses  institutions  ont  de  plus 
'  absurde,  que  de  selivrer  k  Tex  amen,  parce  que  ce 
'travail  est  toujours  penible  pour  celui  qui  ne  s'y  est 
'  point  exerc^.'  With  this  statement  I  entirely  concur, 
and  I  believe  that  through  all  the  various  religious 
systems  of  the  lower  races  may  be  traced  a  natural  and 
unconscious  process  of  development. 

The  ideas  of  religion  among  the  lower  races  of  man 
are  intimately  associated  with,  if  indeed  they  have  not 
originated  from,  the  condition  of  man  during  sleep,  and 
especially  from  dreams.  Sleep  and  death  have  always 
been  regarded  as  nearly  related  to  one  another.  Thus, 
in  classical  mythology,  Somnus,  the  god  of  sleep,  and 
Mors,  the  god  of  death,  were  both  fabled  to  have  been 
the  children  of  Xox,  the  goddess  of  night.  So,  also, 
the  savage  would  naturally  look  on  death  as  a  kind  of 
sleep,  and  would  expect — ^hoping  on  even  against  hope 
— ^to  see  his  friend  return  to  himself  from  the  one  as  he 
had  so  often  done  from  the  other. 

Hence,  probably,  one  reason  for  the  great  import- 
ance ascribed  to  the  treatment  of  the  body  after  death. 
But  what  happens  to  the  spirit  during  sleep  ?  The 
body  lies  lifeless,  and  the  savage  not  unnaturally  con- 
cludes that  the  spirit  has  left  it.  In  this  he  is  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  which  conse- 
quently to  the  savage  have  a  reality  and  an  importance 
which  we  can  scarcely  appreciate.  During  sleep  the 
spirit  seems  to  desert  the  body ;  and  as  in  dreams  we 

*  Ilbtoire  des  Cultes,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
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visit  other  localities  and  even  other  worlds,  living,  as 
it  were,  a  separate  and  diflferent  life,  the  two  phenomena 
are  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  the  complements  of 
one  another.  Hence  the  savage  considers  the  events 
in  his  dreams  to  be  as  real  as  those  of  his  waking 
hours,  and  hence  he  comes  to  feel  that  he  has  a  spirit 
which  can  quit  the  body.     '  Dreams,'  says  Burton,  '  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  Yorubans  (West  Africa)  and  to  many 

*  of  our  fetichists,  are  not  an  irregular  action  and  par- 
*tial  activity   of  the   brain,  but   so   many  revelations 

*  brought  by  the  manes  of  the  departed.'  ^  So  strong 
was  the  North  American  faith  in  dreams  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  an  Indian  dreamt  he  was  taken  captive, 
he  induced  his  friends  to  make  a  mock  attack  on  him, 
to  bind  him  and  treat  him  as  a  captive,  actually  sub- 
mitting to  a  considerable  amount  of  torture,  in  the  hope 
thus  to  fulfil  his  dream.^  The  Greenlanders '  also 
believe  in  the  reality  of  dreams,  and  think  that  at  night 
they  go  hunting,  visiting,  courting,  and  so  on.  It  is  of 
course  obvious  that  the  body  takes  no  part  in  these 
nocturnal  adventures,  and  hence  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  a  spirit  which  can  quit  the  body. 

In  Madagascar  *  ^  the  people  throughout  the  whole 
'  island  pay  a  religious  regard  to  dreams,  and  imagine 

*  that  their  good  demons  (for  I  cannot  tell  what  other 

*  name  to  give  their  inferior  deities,  which,  as  they  say, 

*  attend   on  their  owleys,)  tell  them  in  their  dreams 

*  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  warn  them  of  what  ought 
^  to  be  avoided.' 


*  Abeokuta,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  *  The   Adventnrea    of    Robert 

*  Lafitau,  he,  cit,  toI.  I  p.  366.        Druiy,  p.  171.     See  also  pp.  176, 
»  Orantz,  loc.  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  200.         272. 
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Lastly,  when  they  dream  of  their  departed  friends 
or  relatives,  savages  firmly  believe  themselves  to  be 
visited  by  their  spirits,  and  hence  believe,  not  indeed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  in  its  survival 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  believe 
in  spirits,  beciause  their  deceased  relatives  visit  them 
in  dreams  ;  ^  the  Karens  also  believe  that  the  spirit 
can  leave  the  body  during  sleep ;  *  and  the  Mangan- 
jaa  (South  Africa)  expressly  ground  their  belief  in 
a   future   life   on  the   same  fact.      '  Persons    who  are 

*  pursued  in  their  sleep  by  the  image  of  a  deceased 
'relation,  ai^  ofteti  known  to   sacrifice   a  victim   on 

*  the  tomb  of  the  defunct,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to 
*calm  his  disquietude.'®  Again:*  *If  during  sleep 
'you  dream  of  returning  to  your  people  from  whom 
'  you  separated  a  long  time  ago ;  and  see  that  so-and-so 
'  and  so-and-so  are  happy ;  and  when  you  wake  your 
'body  is  unstrung;  you  know  that  the  Itongo  has 
'taken  you  to  your  people,  that  you  might  see  the 
'  trouble  in  which  they  are ;  and  that  if  you  go  to  them 
'you  will  find  out  the  cause  of  their  unhappiness.' 
Indeed,  the  whole  chapter  on  dreams  in  Dean  Calla- 
way's treatise  on  the  religion  of  the  Kafi&rs  is  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

Speaking  of  the  Peruvians,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
says,®  for  ordinary  omens  they  made  use  of  dreams.' 
The  Tongans  thought  that  the  souls  of  chiefs — ^for  those 


^  Bailey,  in    Trans.  EUi.  Soc.,  *  Unkulunkulu;  or,  the  Tradition 

N.  S.y  vol.  ii.  p.  901.  of  Creation  as  existing  among  tlie 

'  M'Mahon.     Karens  of  the  G.  Amaxulu,  p.  228. 
Chers.  pp.  01, 127.  ^  The    Royal  Commentaries  of 

*  The  nasutosi  Hev.  E.  Casiliff,  the  Incas,  vol.  i.  p.  183.    See  also 

p.  246.  Wuttke,  ioc,  rit.  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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of  the  common  people  were  considered  to  die  with  their 
bodies— 'had  the  power  of  returning  to  Tonga  to  inspire 
'  priests,  relations,  or  others,  or  to  appear  m  dreams.^ 
The  Feejeeans  *  also  believe  *  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 

*  who  still  lives  will  leav6  the  body  to  trouble  other 

*  people  when  asleep.     Wheh  ahyoUe  faints  or  dies,  their 

*  spirit,  it  is  said,  Inay  sometimes  be  brought  back  by 

*  calling  after  it/  Herodotiis,  speaking  t)f  the  Nasamones, 
says  that  when  they  wish  to  divine,  they  go  Ho  the 
'tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and   after  having  prayed, 

*  they  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  whatever  difeam  they  have, 

*  this  they  avail  themselves  of.'  ® 

Again,  savages  aite  rarely  ill ;  their  siififerings  gene- 
rally arise  from  wounds;  their  deaths  are  generally 
violent.  As  an  external  injury  received  in  war  causes 
pain,  so  when  they  suffer  internally  they  attribute  it  to 
some  internal  enemy.  Hence  when  the  Australian, 
perhaps  after  too  heavy  a  meal,  has  his  slumbers  dis- 
turbed, he  never  doubts  the  reality  of  what  is  passing, 
but  considers  that  he  is  attacked  by  some  being  whom 
his  companions  Cannot  see. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  *  United  States  Exploring  Expedition : '  *  '  Some- 
times, when  the  Australians  are  ksleep,  Eoin  makes 
^  his  appearant^,  seizes  upon  one  of  them  and  carries 

*  him  off.     The  person  seized  endeavours  in  vain  to  cry 

*  out,  being  almost  strangled.     At  daylight,   however? 

*  he  disappears,  and  the  m&ii  finds  himself  conveyed 

*  safely  to  his  own  fireside.     From  this  It  would  appear 

^  Mariner's  Tonga  TBlandB^yoLii.      vol.  i.  p.  242. 
p.  138.  *  Melpomene,  172.  i 

*  Williams'  Fiji  and  the  fljianb,  *  Loc,  cit.  Vol.  vi.  p.  110. 
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*  that  the  demon  is  here  a  sort  of  personification  of  the 
'  nightmare— a  visitation   to  which  the  natives,  fi-ora 

*  their  habits  of  gorging  themselves  to  the  utmost  when 
'  they  obtain  a  supply  of  food,  must  be  very  subject.' 

The  Karens  suppose  *  that  nightmare  is  caused  by  an 
unfriendly  spirit  sitting  on  the  stomach.'  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  North-Westem  Americans,  Mr. 
Sproat  says  :  ^    '  The  apparition  of  ghosts  is  especially  an 

*  occasion  on  which  the  services  of  the  sorcerers,  the 
'  old  women,  and  all  the  fiiends  of  the  ghost-seer  are 

*  in  great  request.     Owing  to  the  quantity  of  indiges- 

*  tible  food  eaten  by  the  natives,  they  often  dream  that 

*  they  are  visited  by  ghosts.  After  a  supper  of  blubber, 
'  followed   by  one   of  the  long  talks   about  departed 

*  firiends,  which  take  place  round  the  fire,  some  nervous 

*  and  timid  person  may  fancy,  in  the  night-time,  that 

*  he  sees  a  ghost.' 

In  some  cases  the  belief  that  man  possesses  a  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  shadow.  Thus, 
among  the  Feejeeans,®  *  some  speak  of  man  as  having 
'  two  spirits.     His  shadow  is  called  "  the  dark  spirit," 

*  which  they  say  goes  to  Hades.     The  other  is  his  like- 

*  ness  reflected  in  water  or  a  looking-glass,  and  is  sup- 

*  posed  to  stay  near    the  place  in  which   a  man  dies. 

*  Probably  this  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do  with  the 
'  notion  of  inanimate   objects  having    spirits.     I  once 

*  placed  a  good-looking  native  suddenly  before  a  mirror. 
'  He  stood  delighted.  "  Now,"  said  he,  softly,  "  I  can 
'  "  see  into  the  world  of  spirits.' 


>>  > 


*  M'Mahon.    Karens  of  the  G.  •    Life,  p.  172. 
Chen.,  p.  154.  >  Williams*  Fiji  and  the  Fljians, 

'  Scenes  and  Studies  of  SaTSge      vol.  I  p.  241. 
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The  North  American  Indians  also  consider  a  man's 
shadow  as   his   soul  or  life.     '  I   have,'  says   Tanner, 

*  heard  them  reproach  a  sick  person  for  what  they  con- 
'  sidered  imprudent  exposure  in  convalescence,  telling 

*  him  that  his  shadow  was  not  well  settled  down  in  him/  ^ 

The  natives  of  Benin  '  call  a  man's  shadow  his  pass- 

*  adoor,  or  conductor,  and  believe  it  will  witness  if  he 
'  lived  well  or  ill.     If  well,  he  is  raised  to  great  happi- 

*  ness  and  dignity  in  the  place  before  mentioned  ;  if  ill, 

*  he  is  to  perish  with  hunger  and  poverty.'  ^  They  are 
indeed  a  most  superstitious  race ;  and  Lander  mentions 
a  case  in  which  an  echo  was  taken  for  the  voice  of  a 
Fetich.^  The  Basutos  when  walking  along  a  river  are 
very  careful  not  to  let  their  shadow  fall  on  the  water. 
The  crocodile,  they  think,  *  has  the  power  of  seizing  the 

*  shadow  of  a  man  passing  by,  and  by  it  dragging  him 

*  into  the  river,  where  it  will  certainly  kiU  him,  though 
'  it  will  not  eat  a  morsel  of  his  flesh.'  In  Micronesia 
the  usual  word  for  soul  *  tdmune '  or  '  tamre,'  means 
properly  shadow,*  and  the  same  was  the  case  in 
Tasmania.^ 

Thunder,  also,  was  often  regarded  either  as  an  actual 
deity  or  as  a  heavenly  voice.     *  One  night,'  says  Tanner, 

*  Picheto  (a  North  American  chief),  becoming  much 
'  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  the  storm,  got  up  and  offered 
'  some  tobacco  to  the  thunder,  entreating  it  to  stop.'® 


1  Tanner's  Captivity,  p.  201.  242. 

'  Afltley's  Collection  of  Voyages,  ^  Hale^s     Ethnography    of    the 

y<^.  iii  p.  99.    Pinkerton,  yoL  xvi.  United  States  Expl.  Exp.,  p.  98. 

p.  631.    See  also  Callaway  on  the  '  Bonwick^s  Daily  life  of  the 

Religious  System  of  the  Amaznlu,  Tasmanians,  p.  182. 

p.  91.  *  Tanner's  Narrative  of  a  Cap- 

'  Niger  Expedition,  vol.  iii.  p.  tivity  among  the  Indians,  p.  136. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  savages  almost 
always  regard  spirits  as  evil  beings.  We  can,  I  think, 
easily  understand  why  this  should  be.  Amongst  the 
very  lowest  races  every  other  man — amongst  those 
slightly  more  advanced,  every  man  of  a  different  tribe — 
is  regarded  as  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily  hostile. 
A  stranger  is  synonymous  with  an  enemy,  and  a  spirit 
is  but  a  member  of  an  invisible  tribe. 

The  Hottentots,  according  to  Thunberg,  have  very 
vague  ideas  about  a  good   Deity.     '  They  have  much 

*  clearer  notions  about  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they  fear, 

*  believing  him  to  be  the  occasion  of  sickness,  death, 

*  thunder,  and  every  calamity  that  befalls  them.'  ^  The 
Bechuanas  attribute  all  evil  to  an  invisible  god,  whom 
they  call  Murimo,  and  *  never  hesitate  to  show    their 

*  indignation  at  any  ill  experienced,  or  any  wish  unac- 

*  complished,  by  the  most  bitter  curses.     They  have  no 

*  religious  worship,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  by  the 
^  missionaries  that  this  was  a  thing  displeasing  to  God.'  ^ 

Among  the  Mosquito  Indians  there  was  no  name 
for  a  supreme  good  spirit,  all  their  appeals  were  ad- 
dressed to  Wulasha,  the  author  of  evil.® 

Among  the  Bongos  of  Central  Africa  '  good  spirits 

*  are  quite  unrecognised,  and,  according  to  the  general 

*  negro  idea,  no  benefit  can  ever  come  froin  a  spirit.'* 

The  Abi  pones  of  South  America,  so  well  described 
by  Dobritzhoffer,  had  some  vague  notions  of  an  evil 
spirit,  but   none   of  a  good  one.*     The  Coroados®  of 

1  Thunberg.    Pinkerton's   Voy-  *  Schweinfuith*8  Heart  of  Africa, 

ages,  to].  XV.  p.  142.    Aatley,  loc,  vol.  i.  p.  906. 

cit,  p.  366.  ^  Dobritzhoffer,   loc.  cit,  vol.  ii. 

'  LichteoBtein,  Vol.  ii.  p.  332.  pp.  35,  64. 

*  Bancroft,  ioc,  cit,  p.  740.  "  Splx  andMartius,  vol.  ii.  p.  242* 
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Brazil  *  acknowledge  no  cause  of  good,  or  no  God,  but 

*  only  an  evil  principle,  which  ....  leads  him  astray, 

*  vexes  him,  brings  him  into  difficulty  and  danger,  and 

*  even  kills  him.' 

In  Virginia  and  Florida  the  evil  spirit  was  wor- 
shipped and  not  the  good,  because  the  former  might  be 
propitiated,  while  the  latter  was  sure  to  do  all  the  good 
he  could.^  So  also  the  *  Cemis '  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  were  regarded  as  evil,  and  'reputed  to  be  the 
authors  of  every  calamity  that  affects  the  human 
race.'^  The  Redskin,  says  Carver,^  *  lives  in  continual 
apprehension  of  the  unkind  attacks  of  spirits,  and  to 
avert  them  has  recourse  to  charms,  to  the  fantastic 
ceremonies  of  his  priest,  or  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  manitous.  Fear  has  of  course  a  greater  share  in 
his  devotions  than  gratitude,  and  he  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  deprecating  the  wrath  of  the  evil  than  securing 
the  favour  of  the  good  beings.'  The  Tartars  of  Kats- 
chiutzi  also  considered  the  evil  spirit  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  good.*  The  West  Coast  negroes,  according  to 
Artus,^  represent  their  deities  as  '  black  and  mischievous, 

*  delighting  to  torment  them  in  various  ways.'     They 
'  said  that  the  Europeans'  God  was  very  good,  who  gave 

*  them  such  blessings,  and  treated  them  like  his  child- 
'  ren.     Others  asked,  murmuring,  why  God  was  not  as 

*  kind  to  them  ?     Why  did  not  he   supply  them  with 
'  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  iron,  brass,  and  such  things, 

*  as  well  as  the  Dutch  ?     The  Dutch  answered,  that  God 

*  had  not  neglected  them,  since  he  had  sent  them  gold, 

>  Miiller's   Gesch.   d.  American.  »  Travels,  p.  388. 

Urreligionen,  p.  161.  *  Pallas,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. 

'  Robertson's  America,  book  iv.  ^  Astley*s  Collection  of  Voyages, 

p.  124.  vol.  ii.  p.  664. 
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*  palm- wine,  fruits,  corn,  oxen,  goats,  hens,  and  many 
'  other  things  necessary  to  life,  as  tokens  of  his  bounty. 

*  But  there  was  no  persuading  them  these  things  came 
'  from  God.  They  said  the  earth,  and  not  God,  gave 
'  them  gold,  which  was  dug  out  of  its  bowels  ;  that  the 
'  earth  yielded  them  maize  and  rice,  and  that  not  with- 

*  out  the  help  of  their  own  labour  ;  that  for  fruits  they 
'  were  obliged  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  planted  the 
'  trees  ;  that  their  cattle  brought  them  young  ones,  and 

*  the  sea  furnished  them  with  fish ;  that,  however,  in  all 
^  these  their  own  industry  and  labour  were   required, 

*  without  which  they  must  starve ;  so  that  they  could 

*  not  see  how  they  were  obliged  to  God  for  any  of  those 
^  benefits.'  When  Burton  spoke  to  the  Eastern  negroes 
about  the  Deity,  they  eagerly  asked  where  he  was  to  be 
found,  in  order  that  they  might  kill  him ;  for  they  said, 

*  Who  but  he  lays  waste  our  homes,  and  kills  our  uives 

*  and  cattle  ? '  The  following  expression  of  Eesa  feelings, 
overheard  by  Burton,  gives  a  dreadful  illustration  of 
this  idea.  An  old  woman,  belonging  to  that  Arab  tribe, 
having  a  toothache,  ofi^ered  up  the  following  prayer : 

*  Oh,  Allah,  may  thy  teeth  ache  like  mine  !     Oh,  Allah, 

*  may  thy  gums  be  as  Bore  as  mine ! '  Can  this  be  called 
'  religion '  ?     Surely  in  spirit  it  is  the  very  reverse. 

Dr.  Nixon,  first  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  tells  ^  us  that 
among  the  natives   of  that  country  'no  trace  can  be 

*  found  of  the  existence  of  any  religious  usage,  or  even 

*  sentiment  amongst  them  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  may  call  by 

*  that  name  the  dread  of  a  malignant  and  destructive 

*  spirit,  which  seems  to  have  been  their  predominant,  if 
'  not  their  only,  feeling  on  the  subject.' 

*  Bod  wick's  Dail}'  Life  of  the  TaBmanians,  p.  172. 
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*0f  a  supreme  and  beneficent  God/  says  Hunter,^ 

*  the  Santal  has  no  coliception.  His  religion  is  a 
'  religion  of  terror  and  degradation.  Hunted  and 
'  driven  from  country  to  country  by  a  superior  race,  he 

*  cannot  understand  how  a  Being  can  be  more  powerful 

*  than  himself  without  wishing  to  harm  him.'  The 
Circassians  ^  and  some  of  the  Chinese  ^  have  also 
similar  opinions. 

Hence  it  is  that  mad  people  are  in  many  countries 
looked  on  with  so  much  reverence,  since  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  special  abode  of  some  deity.*  Savages 
who  believe  that  diseases  are  owing  to  magic  naturally 
conclude  that  death  is  so  too.  Far  from  having  realised 
to  themselves  the  idea  of  a  future  life,  they  have  not  even 
learnt  that  death  is  the  natural  end  of  this  one.  We 
find  a  very  general  conviction  among  savages  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  natural  death,  and  that  when  a  man 
dies  without  being  wounded  he  must  be  the  victim  of 
magic. 

Thus  Mr.  Lang,^  speaking  of  the  Australians,  says 
that  whenever  a  native  dies, '  no  matter  how  evident  it 
*may  be  that  death   has  been  the   result   of  natural 

*  causes,  it  is  at  once  set  down  that  the  defunct  was 
'  bewitched  by  the  sorcerers  of  some  neighbouring  tribe.' 
Among  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa  no  one  is  sup- 
posed to  die  naturally.^     The  Bechuanas,  says  Philip, 

*  and  all  the  Kaffir  tribes,  have  no  idea  of  any  man 

^  AnnalBof  Rural  Bengal,  p.  181.  ^  Lecture  on  the  Aborigines  of 

3  Klemm,  Allg.  Cult.  d.  Mensch.,  Australia,  p.  14.    See  also  Oldfield's 

vol.  iv.  p.  36.  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N,S.,  vol.  iii.  p. 

»  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1870,  p.  21.  236. 

*  See    Cook,    Voyage    to    the  ^  Chapman's  Travels  in  Africa, 

Pacific,  vol.  il  p.  18.  vol.  L  p.  47. 
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dying  except  from  hunger,  violence,  or  witchcraft. 
If  a  man  die  even  at  the  age  of  ninety,  if  he  do  not  die 
of  hunger  or  by  violence,  his  death  is  imputed  to 
sorcery  or  to  witchcraft,  and  blood  is  required  to 
expiate  or  avenge  it/^     So  also  Battel  tells  us  that 

on  the  Guinea  Coast  'none  on  any  account  dieth, 
but  that  some  other  has  bewitched  them  to  death.'  * 

Dobritzhoffer ^  mentions  that  'even  if  an  Abipon  die 
from  being  pierced  with  many  wounds,  or  from  having 
his  bones  broken,  or  his  strength  exhausted  by  ex- 
treme old  age,  his  countrynien  all  deny  that  wounds 
or  weakness  occasioned  his  death,  and  anxiously  try  to 
discover  by  which  of  the  jugglers,  and  for  what  reason 
he    waa    killed.'      Stevenson*  states   that  in   South 

America  'the  India^s  never  believe  that  death  is 
owing  to  natural  causes,  but  that  it  is  the  eflfect  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft.  Thus  on  the  death  of  an  in- 
dividual,  one  or  mpre  diviners  are  consulted,  who 
generally  name  the  enchanter,  and  are  so  implicitly 
believed,  that  the  unfortunate  object  of  their  caprice 
or  malice  is  certain  to  fall  a  sacrifice.'     Wallace  *  found 

the  same  idea  among  the  tribes  of  the  Amazons  ;  Miiller* 

mentions  it  as  prevalent  among  the  Dacotahs  ;  Hearne^ 

among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians. 

But  though  spirits  are  naturally  much  to  be  dreaded 

on  various  accounts,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 

should  be  conceived  as  necessarily  wiser  or  more  power- 

>  Philip*8  South  Africa,  toI.  L  p.  *  TraTels  in  South  America,  vol. 


118. 

'  AdTentures  of  Andrew  Battel, 
Pinkerton,  toI.  xyi.  p.  334.  See  al«> 
Astley,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

*  Loc.  cit,  vol.  iL  p.  84 


i.  p.  60. 

^  Loc,  cit,  p.  600. 

*  Amer.  Urreligionen,  p.  82. 

^  Loc.  at,  p.  338. 
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ful  than  men.  Of  this  our  table-turners  and  spirit- 
rappers  give  a  modem  illustration.  So  also  the  natives 
of  the  Nicobar  Islands  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  up 
scarecrows  to  frighten  the  *  Eewees '  away  from  their 
villages.^  The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka,  according 
to  Kotzebue,^  insult  their  deities  if  their  wishes  are 
imfulfiUed.  They  even  feel  a  contempt  for  them.  If 
Kutka,  they  say,  had  not  been  so  stupid,  would  he 
have  made  inaccessible  rocks,  and  too  rapid  rivers  ?^ 
The  Lapps,  according  to  Klemm,  made  idols  for  their 
deities,  and  placed  each  in  a  separate  box,  on  which 
they  indicate  the  name  of  the  deity,  so  that  each 
micrht  know  its  own  box.* 

A'ancouver  ^  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Owhy- 
hee  were  seriously  offended  with  their  deity  for  per- 
mittmg  the  death  of  a  popular  young  chief  named 
Whokaa.  Yate  observes^  that  the  New  Zealanders, 
attributing  certain  diseases  to  the  attacks  of  the  Atua, 
endeavoured  either  to  propitiate  or  drive  him  away  ;  in 
the  latter  case  '  they  make  use  of  the  most  threatening 

*  and  outrageous  language,  sometimes  telling  their  deity 
'  that  they  will  kill  and  eat  him.' 

In  India  the  seven  great  *  Rishis '  or  penitents  are 
described  in  some  of  the  popular  tales  as  even  superior 
to  the  gods.     One  of  them  is  said  to  have  '  paid  a  visit 

*  to  each  of  the  three  principal  divinities  of  India,  and 

*  began  his  interview  by  giving  each  of  them  a  kick ! 

*  Voyage  of  the  *  Novart,'  vol.  ii.  *  Loc.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

p.  66.  •  Voyage  of  Diacovery,  vol.  iii. 

«  Loc.  cit.  vol  ii.  p.  13.  p.  14. 

'  Klemm,  Cult.  d.  Menschen,  voL  "  Account  of  New  Zealand^  p. 

ii.  p.  318.     Muller's  Dea.  de  toutea  141.    D'Urville'a  Voyage  de  I'Aatro- 

lea  Nations  de  TEmpire  Ruase,  pt.  labe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  245^  440,  470. 
iii.  p.  02. 
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*  His  object  was  to  know  how  they  would  demean  thera- 

*  selves,  and  to  find  out  their  temper,  by  the  conduct 
'  which  they  would  adopt  upon  such  a  salutation.  The 
'  penitents  always  maintained  a  kind  of  superiority  over 
'  the  gods,  and  punished  them  severely  when  they  found 

*  them  in  fault/  ^ 

How  far  the  *  religion '  of  a  low  race  may  differ 
from  ours  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  Todas.  They 
can  indeed  hardly  be  said  to  have  no  God,  but  their  con- 
ception of  a  Supreme  Being  is  quite  without  definition.'  * 
So  different  is  their  idea  of  a  Deity  from  ours,  that  they 
regard  certain  bells,  hatchets,  and  knives,  as  Deities  ; 
also  certain  buffaloes,  in  whom  the  sacred  character 
is  hereditary  ;  and  also  the  '  Palal,'  a  man  who  is  not  a 
chief,  nor  a  priest,  but  who  has  special  functions  con- 
nected with  the  dairy,  which  invest  him  with  a 
divine  character.  Though  he  regards  himself,  and  is 
regarded  by  them,  as  a  god,  he  may  again  become  a 
man,  if  he  can  induce  any  one  to  take  his  sacred  ofiice, 
and  incur  the  tedium  of  the  isolation  which  it  involves. 

The  negro  of  Guinea  beats  his  Fetich  if  his  wishes 
ore  not  complied  with,  and  hides  him  in  his  waist-cloth 
if  about  to  do  anything  of  which  he  is  ashamed,  so 
tliat  the  Fetich  may  not  be  able  to  see  what  is  going 
on.^ 

During  a  storm  the  Bechuanas  cursed  the  Deity  for 
sending  thunder  ;  *  the  Mincopies  *  and  the  Namaquas 
shot  poisoned  arrows  at  storms  to  drive  them  away.* 

'  Diibois,  toe.  (it,  p.  304.  *  Chapman*8  Travels  in  Africa, 

'  Marshairs  Ttxiau,  p.  124.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

>  A8tley*8  (Collection  of  Voyagw,  »  Day,  p.  172. 

vol  ii.  p.  008.    Tuckey  8  Exp.  to  the  «  Wood's    Natural    History    of 

Zaire,  p.  377.  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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When  the  Basuto  (Kaffir)  is  on  a  marauding  expedition 
he  *  gives  utterance  to  those  cries  and  hisses  in  which 

*  cattle  drivers  indulge  when  they  drive  a  herd  before 

*  them  ;  thinking  in  this  manner  to  persuade  the  poor 

*  divinities  (of  the  country  they  are  attacking)  that  he 
*is  bringmg  cattle  to  their  worshippers,  instead  of 
'  coming  to  take  it  from  them.'  ^ 

According  to  Thomson,^  the  natives  of  Cambodia 
assumed  that  the  Deity  did  not  understand  foreign 
languages.  Franklin  ^  says  that  the  Cree  Indians  treat 
their  deity,  whom  they  call  Eepoochikawn,  *  with  con- 
*siderable   familiarity,  interlarding  their  most   solemn 

*  speeches  with  expostulations  and  threats  of  neglect  if 

*  he  fails  in  complying  with  their  requests.'  The  North 
Australian  native  *  wlQ  not  go  near  graves  *  at  night  by 

*  himself ;  but  when  they  are  obliged  to  pass  them  they 
cany  a  fire-Btick  to  keep  off  the  spirit  of  darkness.' 

The  Eyoungtha  of  Chittagong  are  Buddhists.  Their 
village  temples  contain  a  small  stand  of  bells  and  an 
image  of  Boodh,  which  the  villagers  generally  worship 
morning  and  evening,  *  first  ringing  the  bells  to  let  him 
know  that  they  are  there.'  *  The  Shintoo  temples  of  the 
Sim  Goddess  in  Japan  also  contain  a  bell,  ^  intended  to 
arouse  the  goddess  and  to  awaken  her  attention  to  the 
Sprayers  of  her  worshippers.'^  According  to  the 
Brahmans,^   'two   things  are  indispensably   necessary 


1  Gasilu'  Baflutos,  p.  263.  ^  Lewin's  Hill  Tracts  of  Ohitta- 

^  TranB.  Etlin.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  gong,  p.  39. 
250.  •  Smith's  Ten  Weeks  in  Japan, 

*  Visit  to  the  Polar  Seas,  toI.  iv.  p.  49.     See  also  GutzlafTs  Three 
p.  140.  Voyages  to  CJhina,  p.  273. 

*  KeppeFs  Visit  to  the  Indian  ^  Duhois,  The  People  of  India, 
Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  p.  -100. 
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'  to  the  sacrificer  in  performing  the  ceremony  :  several 

*  lighted  lamps  and  a  bell.' 

The  Shamans  among  the  Tonguses  and  Buraets,  ac- 
cording to  MuUer,  '  font  resonner  le  tambour  magique 

*  po\ir  convoqiier  les  Dieux,  les  Diables,  et  les  Esprits, 
^  et  pour  leurs  rendre  attentifs/  ^  The  Tartars  of  the 
Altai  picture  to  themselves  the  Deity  as  an  old  man 
with  a  long  beard,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Russian  officer  of  dragoons.^  The  ancient  Finns  had 
no  idea  of  immortality  in  connection  with  their  deities.* 

Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  stories  very 
derogatory,  not  only  to  the  moral  character,  but  to  the 
intellect  and  power  of  their  deities.  Thus  they  were 
liable  to  defeat  from  mortals  ;  Mars,  though  the  God  of 
War,  was  wounded  by  Diomed  and  fled  tiway  howling 
with  pain.  They  had  little  or  no  power  over  the  ele- 
ments ;  they  had  no  foreknowledge,  and  were  often 
represented  as  inferior,  both  morally  and  mentally,  to 
men.  Even  Homer  does  not  seem  to  have  embraced 
the  idea  of  omnipotence.* 

Again,  Diomed  not  onl}'  wounds  Venus  in  the  hand, 
but  addresses  her  in  most  insulting  terms  : — 

Daughter  of  Jove,  from  battleBelds  retire ; 
Euough  for  thee  weak  women  to  delude ; 
If  war  thou  seek'st,  the  lesson  thou  shalt  learn 
Sliall  cause  thee  shudder  but  to  hear  it  named.^ 

A'eiuis  flies  to  Dione,  who  says  : — 

Have  patience,  dearest  child  ;  though  much  enforced, 
Ref<train  thine  anger;  we,  in  heaven  who  dwell, 


*  MullorV  Des.  de  toute.**  les  Xa-  *  Gladstone's    Juventus    Mundi, 
tions  <h*  TEnipii-e  nud.-o,  pt.  iii.  p.  150.  pp.  ll>8,  2'2S.     See  also  Muller*s  Sci. 

2  Ibiil  pt.  iii.  p.  1  li>.  System  of  Mythology,  p.  2J»i>. 

*  L.  le  Due.  La  Finhuide,  vol.  i.  *  Iliad,  Lord  Derby's  translation, 
p.  Ixiii.  v.  'W, 
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Have  much  to  bear  from  mortals ;  and  ourselves 

Too  oft  upon  each  other  sufferings  lay. . 

Mars  had  his  sufTeriDgs ;  by  Aloeus*  eons, 

OtUA  and  Ephialtes,  strongly  bound, 

He  thirteen  months  in  brazen  fetters  lav : 

And  there  had  pined  away  the  God  of  War, 

Insatiate  Mars,  had  not  their  stepmother, 

The  beauteous  EriboBa,  sought  the  aid 

Of  Hermes ;  he  by  stealth  released  the  god, 

Sore  worn  and  wasted  by  his  galling  chains. 

Juno  too  suffered,  when  Amphitryon  s  son 

Through  her  right  breast  a  three-barbed  arrow  sent. 

Dire,  and  unheard-of,  were  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Great  Pluto's  self  the  stinging  arrow  felt, 

When  that  same  son  of  segis-bearing  Jove 

Assailed  him  in  the  very  gates  of  hell, 

And  wrought  him  keenest  anguish ;  pierced  with  pain 

To  high  Olympus,  to  the  courts  of  Jove, 

Groaning  he  came ;  the  bitter  shaft  remained 

Deep  in  his  shoulder  fixed,  and  grieved  his  soul ; 

But  P8eon*s  hand  with  soothing  anodynes 

(For  death  on  him  was  powerless)  healed  the  wound. 

In  fact,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  savage  has  a 
much  greater  respect  for  his  chief  than  for  his  god.^ 
This  low  estimate  of  spirits  is  shown  in  a  very  striking 
manner  by  the  behaviour  of  savages  during  eclipses.  All 
over  the  world  we  find  races  of  men  who  believe  that 
the  sun  and  moon  are  aUve,  and  who  consider  that 
during  eclipses  they  are  either  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  or  attacked  by  the  evil  spirits  of  the  air.  Hence 
it  naturally  follows,  although  to  us  it  seems  absurd, 
that  the  savage  endeavours  to  assist  the  sun  or  moon. 
The  Greenlanders^  regard  the  sun  and  moon  as  sister 
and  brother ;  the  former  being  the  female,  and  being 
constantly  pursued  by  the  latter.  During  an  eclipse 
they  think  the  moon  *  goes  about  among  the  houses  to 
*  pilfer  their  skins  and  eatables,  and  even  to  kill  those 

^  Sec  Burton*s  Abbeokuta,  vol.  i.  p.  180.    Dubois,  loe.  cit.  pp.  804,430. 
'  Crontz,  vol.  i.  \\  232. 
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^  people  that  have  not  duly  observed  the  rules  of  absti- 

*  nence.     At  such  times  they  hide  away  everything,  and 
'  the  men  carry  chests  and  kettles  on  the  top  of  the 

*  house,  and  rattle  and  beat  upon  them  to  frightem  away 
'  the  moon,  and  make  him  return  to  his  place.     At  an 

*  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  women  pinch  the  dogs  by  the 

*  ears  ;  if  they  cry,  'tis  a  sign  that  the  end  of  the  world 

*  is  not  yet  come/ 

The  Iroquois,  says  Dr.  Mitchill,^  believe  that 
eclipses  are  caused  by  a  bad  spirit,  '  who  mischievously 
intercepts  the  light  intended  to  be  shed  upon  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants.  Upon  such  occasions  the  greatest 
solicitude  exists.  All  the  individuals  of  the  tribe  feel 
a  strong  desire  to  drive  away  the  demon,  and  to  re- 
move thereby  the  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
luminous  rays.  For  this  purpose  they  go  forth,  and, 
by  ciying,  shouting,  drumming,  and  the  firing  of  guns, 
endeavour  to  frighten  him.  They  never  fail  in  their 
object ;  for  by  courage  and  perseverance  they  infiJ- 
libly  drive  him  off.  His  retreat  is  succeeded  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  obstructed  light.' 

The  Caribs,  says  Lafitau,  accoimted  for  eclipses  by 
supposing  either  that  the  moon  was  Ul,  or  that  she  was 
attacked  by  enemies  ;  these  they  endeavoured  to  drive 
away  by  dances,  by  cries,  and  by  the  sacred  rattle.* 
Some  of  the  northern  Mexican  tribes  had  a  very  similar 
custom,  and  under  the  same  impression  the  natives  of 
Yucatan  used  to  beat  their  dogs,  and  make  other  noises 
during  eclipses.     The  Chiquito  Indians,^  according  to 

'  ArchnoL  AmericAna,  vol.  i.  p.  lalands,  p.  272.    Depons'  Trav.  in 

351.  S.  America,  toI.  i.  p.  197. 

•  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  252.  »  L<m:.  cU.  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

Tcrtre,    Ilistorv    of    the    Caribbv 
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Dobritzhoffer,  imagine  that  the  sun  and  moon  during 
eclipses  are  'cruelly  torn  by  dogs,  with  which  they 

*  think  that  the  air  abounds,  when  they  see  their  light 
'  fail ;  attributing  their  blood-red  colour  to  the  bites  of 
'  these  animals.  Accordingly,  to  defend  their  dear 
'  planets  from  those  aerial  mastiffs,  they  send  a  shower 

*  of  arrows  up  into  the  sky,  amid  loud  vociferations, 

*  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse/  When  the  Guaycurus, 
says  Charlevoix,  *  think  themselves  threatened  with  a 

*  storm,  they  sally  out  of  their  towns,  the  men  armed 
^  with   their  mancanas,  and  the  women  and  children 

*  howling  with  all  their  might ;  for  they  believe  that, 

*  by  so  doing,  they  put  to  flight  the  devil  that  intended 
*to  excite  it/^  The  ancient  Peruvians,  also,  during 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  used  to  beat  their  dogs  in  order 
that  by  their  bowlings  they  might  awaken  her  out  of 
the  swoon  into  which  she  was  supposed  to  have  fallen.* 

In  China  the  same  idea  has  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial,  and  from  the  reign  of  Tcheou,  1100 
B.C.,  a  Court  astronomer  has  regularly  been  appointed, 
whose  business  it  was  to  announce  any  approaching 
eclipse.  The  Court  (and  this  custom  has  continued  even 
down  to  our  own  time)  then  assembled,  the  Emperor 
solemnly  beat  a  tambour,  while  the  Mandarins  shot 
arrows  into  the  sky  to  assist  the  luminary  which  is 
eclipsed.**  The  Stiens  of  Cambodia,*  like  the  Cambodians 
themselves,  account  for  eclipses  by  the  hypothesis  *  that 

*  some  being  has  swallowed  up  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 

*  History  of  Paraguay,  vol.  i.  p.  Chinoise,  pp.   233,  355.    See  also 

02.    See  also  p.  2a3.  Pallas,  vol.  iv.  p.  220. 

'  G.  de  la  Vega,  vol.  i.  p.  181  ;  *  Mouhot's    Travels    in    Indo- 

Martius,  loc,  cit,  p.  32.  China,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

^  Biot,  Astronouiie  Indienne  et 
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*  and,  in  order  to  deliver  them,  they  made  a  Irightfal 

*  noise,  beat  the  tam-tam,  uttered  savage  cries,  and  sliot 

*  arrows  into  the  air,  until  the  sun  reappeared/ 

During  an  eclipse  the  Sumatrans  ^  also  *  make  a  loud 

*  noise  with  sounding  instruments,  to  prevent  one 
'  luminary  jfrom  devouring  the  other,  as  the  Chinese,  to 
^  fiighten  away  the  dragon  ;  a  superstition  that  has  its 

*  source  in  the  ancient  systems  of  astronomy  (particu- 
*larly  the  Hindu),  where  the  nodes  of  the  moon  are 

*  identified  with  the  dragon's  head  and  tail.     They  tell 

*  of  a  man  in  the  moon  who  is  continually  employed  in 

*  spinning  cotton,  but  that  every  night  a  rat  gnaws  his 
'  thread,  and  obUges  him  to  begin  his  work  afresh.' 

*  In  Eastern  Africa,'  Speke  '^  mentions  that  on  one 
occasion,  *  as  there  was  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  all 

*  the  Wanguana  marched  up  and  down  from  Rumanika's 

*  to  Nnanagi's  huts,  singing  and  beating  our  tin  cook- 

*  ing-pots  to  frighten  off  the  spirit  of  the  sun  from  con- 
*suming  entirely  the  chief  object  of  reverence,  the 
'  moon.'  Lander  '  mentions  that  at  Boussa,  in  Central 
Africa,  an  eclii)se  was  attributed  to  an  attack  made  by 
the  sun  on  the  moon.  During  the  whole  time  the 
eclipse  lasted  the  natives  made  as  much  noise  as  pos- 
sible, *  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  frighten  away  the  sun 

*  to  his  proper  sphere,  and  leave  the  moon  to  enlighten 

*  the  world  as  at  other  times.' 

I  was  myself  at  Darhoot,  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  year, 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the  natives  fired  guns, 
either  to  frighten  away  the  moon's  assailants,  or,  as  some 

'  Mar«ien*8  History  of  Sumatra,  •  Speke,  p.  243. 

p.     104.      Anderson'a    Mis«on    to  *  R.  and  I.  Landers*  Nifrer  Expe* 

Sumatra,  p.  76.  dition,  toI.  ii.  pp.  180,  183, 
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said,  out  of  joy  at  her  escape  from  danger,  though  I 
observed  that  the  firing  began  during  the  eclipse. 

I  reserve  to  a  future  chapter  the  consideration  of 
the  ideas  which  prevail  among  the  loWer  races  on  the 
subject  of  the  soul ;  but  I  must  here  remark  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  any  clear  conception  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  lower  races  arises  from  a  confu- 
sion between  a  belief  in  ghosts,  and  that  in  an  immortal 
spirit.  Yet  the  two  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  the 
spirit  is  not  necessarily  regarded  as  immortal,  because 
it  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  The  negroes,  for  in- 
stance, says  one  of  our  keenest  observers,  Captain 
Burton,  *  believe  in  a  ghost,  but  not  in  a  spirit ;  in  a 

*  present  immaterial,  but  not  in  a  future.'  ^  Coimting 
on  nothing  after  the  present  life,  there  is  for  them 
no  hope  beyond  the  grave.  They  wail  and  sorrow 
with  a  burden  of  despair.  ^Amekwisha' — *he  is 
^finished' — is  the  East  African's  last  word  concern- 
ing parent  or  friend.  *  All  is  done  for  ever,'  sing  the 
West  Africans.  The  least  allusion  to  loss  of  life  makes 
their  black  skins  pale.     *  Ah  ! '  they  exclaim,  *  it  is  bad 

*  to  die  ;  to  leave  house  and  home,  wife  and  children  ; 

*  no  more  to  wear  soft  cloth,  nor  eat  meat,  nor  smoke 

*  tobacco.'  The  Bongos  of  Soudan  have,  says  Schwein- 
furth,^  not  the  remotest  conception  of  immortality. 
They  have  no  more  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
or  any  doctrine  of  the  kind,  than  they  have  of  the 
existence  of  an  ocean.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Indians, 
according  to  Heame,^  a  good  observer,  and  one  who  had 


^  Burton,   Trans.    Ethn.     Soc,  '  Loe.    cit,  p.   344.       See  also 

N.S.,  vol.  i.  p.  323.  ante,  p.  140. 

■  Heart  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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ample  means  of  j  udging,  had  no  idea  of  any  Kfe  after 
death. 

In  other  cases  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  survive  the 
body  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  linger  about  its  old 
abode.  Ask  the  negro,  says  M.  Du  ChaUlu.^  *  where  is 
'  the  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather  ?  he  says  he  does 
'  not  know ;  it  is  done.     Ask  him  about  the  spirit  of  his 

*  father  or  brother  who  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  full 

*  of  fear  and  terror  ;  he  believes  it  to  be  generally  near 

*  the  place  where  the  body  has  been  buried,  and  among 

*  many  tribes  the  village  is  removed  immediately  after 
'  the  death  of  one  of  the  inhabitants.'  The  same  belief 
prevails  among  the  Amazulu  Kaffirs,  as  has  been  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Callaway.^  They  believe  that  the  spirits 
of  their  deceased  fathers  and  brothers  still  live,  because 
they  appear  in  dreams  ;  by  inverse  reasoning,  however, 
grandfathers  are  generally  regarded  as  having  ceased  to 
exist ;  perhaps  in  some  cases  because  the  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken,  and  identiBed  itself  with,  a  new 
body. 

Bosman  mentions  that  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  when 

*  any  considerable  person  dies,  they  perplex  one  another 

*  with  horrid  fears,  proceding  from  an  opinion  that  he 

*  appears  for  several  nights  successively  near  his  late 
'  dwelling.'  ^  Thus  it  seems  that  the  power  of  a  ghost 
after  death  bears  some  relation  to  that  which  the  man 
possessed  when  alive. 

For  the  dead,  also,  the  prospect  is  cheerless  enough. 
According  to  Livhigstone,  for  instance,  the  natives  of 

>  Trans.  £thn.  Soc.,  N.S.,  vol  i.      Amazulu,  1860. 
p.  300.  *  Bosman,  ioc,  cU,  p.  402. 

^  Tlie   Religious  System  of  Uiu 
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Angola  fancy  that  when  dead  they  will  be  *  completely 
^  in  the  power  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  and  look  upon 

*  the  prospect  of  following  them  as  the  greatest  of  mis- 
'  fortunes.'  ^ 

Other  negroes  think  that  after  death  they  become 
white  men^ — a  curious  idea,  which  also  occurs  in  Aus- 
tralia,* in  Tasmania,^  in  Tanna,^  New  Guinea,®  and  New 
Caledonia  ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  in  at  least  four  of  the  most 
distinct  human  races.  Among  the  Tipperahs  of  Chitta- 
gong,  if  a  man  dies  away  from  home,  his  relatives 
stretch  a  thread  over  all  the  intermediate  streams,  so 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  may  return  to  his  own 
village ;    it  being  supposed  that   *  without   assistance 

*  spirits  are  unable  to  cross  running  water ;  therefore 

*  the  stream  here  had  been  bridged  in  the  manner  afore- 

*  said.'  ®    We  know  that  a  somewhat  similar  idea  existed 
in  Europe,  and  it  occurs  also  in  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Again,  some  modes  of  death  are  supposed  to  kill  not 
only  the  body,  but  the  spirit  also.  Thus  a  Bushman, 
having  put  to  death  a  woman,  who  was  a  magician, 
dashed  the  head  of  the  corpse  to  pieces  with  large 
stones,  buried  her,  and  made  a  large  fire  over  the  grave, 
for  fear,  as  he  explained  to  Lichtenstein,  she  should 
rise  again  and  *  trouble  him.'  ^  The  Hervey  Islanders 
believed  that  all  who  die  a  natural  death  are  annihi- 
lated.^^   Even  the  New  Zealanders  believed  that  a  man 

'  Travels  in  S.  Africa,  p.  440.  p.  33. 

^  Bosnian,  loc,  ciif.  p.  401.  ^  Brenchley^s     Cruise     of    the 

^  Lang's    Queensland,  pp.  348,  'Cura^oa,'  p.  842.    See  also  Bur- 

854.  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  260.  ton's  Dahome,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

«  Bonwick*s  Daily  Life  of  the  »  Lewin's  Hill  Tracts  of  Chitta- 

Tasmanians,  p.  184.  gong,  p.  84. 

*  Turner's   Nineteen    Years    in  »  Lichtenstein,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

Tolynesia,  p.  424.  »o  GiU,  Myths  of  the  South  Pacific, 

«  GUI,  Joum.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  1873,  p.  163 
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who  was  eaten  was  destroyed,  both  body  and  spirits 
The  same  idea  evidently  influenced  the  Californian  who, 
as  recorded  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  did  not  dispute  the  im- 
mortality of  the  whites  who  buried  their  dead,  but 
could  not  believe  the  same  of  his  own  people,  because 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  them.^ 

In  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  existence 
of  the  ghost  depends  upon  the  manner  of  death  and 
the  mode  of  burial.  This  is  no  doubt  absurd,  but  it  is 
not  illogical.  The  savage's  idea  of  a  spirit  is  something 
ethereal  indeed,  but  not  altogether  immaterial,  and  con- 
sequently it  may  be  injured  by  violence.  Sogie  races 
believe  in  ghosts  of  the  living,  as  well  as  of  the  dead. 
For  instance,  the  Feejeeans  ^  believe  *  that  the  spirit  of 

*  a  man  who  still  lives  will  leave  the  body  to  trouble 
'other  people  when   asleep.     Wlien  anyone  faints   or 

*  dies,  their  spirit,  it  is  said,  may  sometimes  be  brought 

*  back  by  calling  after  it.' 

Even  when  the  ideas  of  a  soul  and  of  future  life  are 
more  developed,  they  are  far  from  always  taking  the 
direction  of  our  beliefs.  Thus  the  Caribs  and  Redskins 
believe  that  a  man  has  more  than  one  soul ;  to  this 
they  are  probably  led  by  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
the  arteries,  which  they  regard  as  evidences  of  independ- 
ent life.  Thus  also  they  account  for  inconsistencies  of 
behaviour. 

The  belief  in  ghosts,  then,  is  essentially  different 
from  our  notions  of  a  future  life.  Ghosts  are  mortal, 
they  haunt  burial-grounds  and  hover  round  their  own 
graves.     Even  when  a  higher  stage  has  been  gained,  the 

*  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  pt.  *  Fiji  and  the  FijianSy  vol.  i.  p. 

iii.  p.  107.  212/ 
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place  of  departed  souls  is  not  a  heaven,  but  merely  a 
better  earth. 

Divination  and  sorcery  are  so  widely  distributed 
that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  universal.  Their 
characteristics  are  so  well  known  and  so  similar  all 
over  the  world,  that  I  shall  only  give  a  few  suggestive 
illustrations, 

^Tiipple  ^  thus  describes  a  scene  of  divination  among 
the  Cherokees.  The  priest,  having  c6ncluded  an  elo- 
quent address,  took  ^  a  curiously  vn'ought  bowl,  alleged 

*  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  he  filled  it  with  water  and 
'  placed  the  black  substance  within,  causing  it  to  move 

*  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  fi-om  bottom  to  top, 
'  by  a  word.  Alluding,  then,  to  danger  and  foes,  the 
'  enchanted  mineral  fled  from  the  point  of  his  knife ; 
*but  as  he  began   to   speak  of  peace  and  security,  it 

*  turned  toward  and  clung  to  it,  till  lifted  entirely  from 

*  the  water.     The  priest  finally  interpreted  the  omen  by 

*  informing  the  people  that  peace  was  in  the  ascendant, 

*  no  enemy  being  near.'  In  West  Afiica^  they  have  a 
mode  of  divination  with  nuts,  *  which  they  pretend  to 
'  take  up  by  guess,  and  let  faU  again ;  after  which  they 
'tell  them,  and  form   their  answers   according  as  the 

*  numbers  are  even  or  odd.'  The  negroes  of  Egba^ 
consult  Shango  by  *  throwing  sixteen  pierced  cowries  : 

*  if  eight  fall  upwards  and  eight  downwards,  it  is  peace ; 

*  if  aU  are  upwards,  it  is  also  a  good  sign  ;  and  vice 
^vei*sdj  if  all  faU  with  their  teeth  to  the  ground,  it 
'  is  war.' 

Many  races  use  shoulder-blades  in  divination.     The 

^  Report  on  the  Indian  Tribes,  p.  35. 

2  Astley's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  674. 

'  Abbeokuta,  yA,  i.  p.  188. 
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bone  is  placed  in  the  fire  and  the  future  is  indicated  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  cracks  (figs.  15-17),  The 
same  custom  exists  among  the  Lapps,  the  Mongols '  and 
TonguBes'  of  Siberia,  the  Afighans,'  tlie  Bedouins,  and 
even  in  our  own  country.*  The  linea  vary  of  course 
greatly;  still,  there  are  certain  principal  cracks  which 
usually  occur.     The  accompanying  figures  of  Kalmuck 


eBOULDEK-BLUBB  FBIFABXD  KS  DITtNATTOH. 

(Elemm,  Oulturg.  der  Uenachheit,  toL  iii.  p.  200.) 

specimens  are  copied  fi"om  Klemn,  who  explains,  after 
Pallas,  the  meaning  of  the  various  lines. 


<  Kleiiiiii,Oult.  dn  Menscb.,  Tol. 

iii.  p.  inn. 

■  Hiiller'i    l)eB.    de    bratoa    lea 

Nat.  de  I'Emp.  Ruwe,  pt.  iii.  p,  103. 

*  Muson'a    Joumejs  in    DelcKK 


chiHtitn,  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 

*  Tylort  Primitive  Culture,  vol. 
ii.  p.  llll.  Brmnd's  Pop.  Ant,  vol. 
iii.  p.  aiO.  Forbes  Leslie,  Enrlj 
lUcca  of  Sciitlud,  Tol.  ii.  p.  4I>1. 
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Other  Yakuts  profess  to  foretell  the  future  by  the 
lines  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.^ 

The  Chipewyans  of  North  America  also  make  their 
magic  drawings  on  shoulder-blades,  which  they  then 
throw  into  the  fire.^  Williams^  describes  various  modes 
of  divination  practised  in  Feejee. 

Canon  Callaway  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
divination  as  practised  among  the  Zulus,  and  mentions 
one  case  in  which  the  persons  enquiring  of  the  magician 
gave  him  no  clue  to  the  answer  they  expected,  upon 
which  he  gravely  told  them  that  *  they  did  not  know 

*  how  to  enquire  of  a  diviner,'  so  he  would  send  his 
servant  to  hear  their  case,  and  put  the  enquiries  for 
them:  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived.* 

Dr.  Anderson  mentions  a  sinular  iUustration  from 
West  Yunan.^     *  Three  men  had  gone  to  the  Kakhyen 

*  hills,  and  a  report  having  reached  their  families  that 

*  one  of  them  had  died,  the  old  hags  were  deciding 

*  upon  the  truth  of  the  rumour,  and  determining  which 

*  of  the  men  it  was  who  had  passed  into  N&tland.     To 

*  arrive  at  this,  they  had  taken,  for  each  of  the  men 

*  whose  fates  were  to  be  determined,  a  small  piece  of 

*  cotton- wool,  and  strung  it  through  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
^  and  giving  to  each  a  special  mark  and  the  name  of  a 

*  man,  they  had  let  the  needles  gently  into  the  water,  in 

*  which  they  were  suspended  by  the  cotton  float.  It 
Hakes  some  time  before,  the  cotton  is  so  thoroughly 

^  Miiller's    Des.  de  toutes    lea  lands,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
Nat.  de  TErDp.  Busse^  pt.  iii.  p.  103.  ^  Religious  System  of  the  Ama- 

*  Tanner's  Narrative,  p.  192.  zulu,  pt.  iii.  p.  328. 

'  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p.  *  Ezped.  to  Western  Yiinan,  p. 

228.    See  also  Mariners  Tonga  Is-  230. 
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*  wetted  as  to  sink,  but  the  needle  wliicli  first  drops  to 
*the  bottom  consigns  the  unfortunate  whose  name  it 

*  bears  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.' 

When  the  Zulu  soldiers  go  to  battle,  their  wives 
hang  up  against  the  walls  of  their  huts  '  a  simple  mat 
'  of  rushes  which   they  have   themselves   plaited.     As 

*  long  as  that  casts  a  little  shade  upon  the  wall,  the 

*  credulous  woman  believes  that  her  husband  is  safe  ; 

*  but  when  it  ceases  to  do  so  the  sight  of  it  is  produc- 

*  tive  only  of  grief.'  ^ 

In  New  Zealand,  before  a  warlike  expedition  is 
undertaken,  the  natives  sometimes  plant  sticks  in  the 
ground  in  two  rows,  one  of  which  denotes  their  owti 
party,  the  other  that  of  the  enemy.  If  the  wind  blows 
the  enemy's  sticks  backwards,  they  will  be  defeated ; 
if  forwards,  they  will  be  victorious ;  if  obliquely,  the 
expedition  will  be  indecisive.  The  same  criterion  is 
applied  to  tlieir  own  sticks.^ 

This  is  a  case  of  divination,  but  fi-om  it  to  sorcery  is 
a  short  and  obvious  step.  When  once  it  is  granted 
that  the  fall  of  a  stick  certainly  preludes  that  of  the 
person  it  represents,  it  follows  that  by  upsetting  the 
stick  his  death  can  be  caused. 

We  find  a  very  similar  idea  in  the  Western  High- 
lands  of  Scotland.  In  the  '  Sea  Maiden  '  a  mermaid 
appears  to  a  fisherman,  and  gives  him  three  seeds, 
which  are  to  produce  three  trees,  which  '  will  be  a  sign, 
*  wlicn  one  of  the  sons  dies,  one  of  the  trees  will 
'wither;'  and   this  accordingly  took  place.^     A   sup- 

»  Arlx)UMHPt*8  Tour  to  the  Capo  '  Campbell's  Tales  of  the  West 

of  Oood  Hope,  p.  140.  Highlands,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

5*  Yttto'H  Nfw  Zt'iiland,  p.  01. 
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*  them,  so  as  to  communicate  a  corresponding  injury 
Ho  the  person  represented/^ 

In  one  of  the  despatches  intercepted  during  our  war 
with  Nepaul,  Gouree  Sah  sent  orders  to  *  find  out  the 

*  name  of  the  Commander  of  the  British  Army  ;  write 

*  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper ;  take  it,  and  some  rice  and 

*  turmeric,    say    the    great    incantation   three    times ; 

*  having  said   it,   send  for  some  plum-tree  wood   and 

*  therewith  burn  it,'^ 

The  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  are  held  by  sorcery  in '  an 
atmosphere  of  distrust,  dread,  and  revenge.'  ^ 

In  other  cases,  the  possession  of  a  person's  name  is 
sufficient ;  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  world  we  find  more 
or  less  confusion  between  a  thing  or  a  person,  and  its 
or  his  name.  Hence  the  importance  attached  in  North 
America,  Polynesia,  and  South  Africa  to  an  exchange 
of  names.  Hence,  as  for  instance  among  the  Negroes* 
Abyssinians  ^  and  Australians,^  we  often  find  a  person's 
real  name  concealed,  lest  a  knowledge  of  it  should  give 
a  power  over  the  person. 

The  Chinooks  of  Columbia  'are  averse  to  telling 

*  their  true  names  to  strangers;  with  them  the  name 

*  assumes  a  personality ;  it  is  the  shadow  or  spirit,  or 
'  other  self,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  person,  and  between 

*  the  name  and  the  individual  there  is  a  mysterious  con- 
'nection,  and  injury  cannot  be  done  to  one  without 


^  Du1x>i8y  The  People  of  India,  p.  ^  Burton*8    Dahome,  toL  ii.  p. 

347.  284. 

*  Fraser'e  Tour  to  the  Himalas,  *  Parkyne'  Abyssmia,  voL  ii.  p. 

p.  630.  146. 

»  M*Mahon.    The  Karens  of  the  •  Prichaid's  Nat  Hist,  of  Man, 

Golden  Chersonese,  p.  91.  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 
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priest  keeps  a  fire  burning,  and  approaches  the  place 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  If  the  victim  bathe  before 
the  fourth  day  the  spell  is  broken.  The  most  common 
method,  however,  is  the  Vakadranikau,  or  compound- 
ing of  certain  leaves  supposed  to  possess  a  magical 
power,  and  which  are  wrapped  in  other  leaves,  or  put 
into  a  small  bamboo  case,  and  buried  in  the  garden 
of  the  person  to  be  bewitched,  or  hidden  in  the  thatch 
of  his  house.  The  native  imagination  is  so  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  fear  of  these  charms,  that 
persons,  hearing  that  they  were  the  objects  of  such 
spells,  have  lain  down  on  their  mats,  and  died  through 
fear.  Those  who  have  reason  to  suspect  others  of 
plotting  against  them  avoid  eating  in  their  presence, 
or  are  careful  to  leave  no  fragmqnt  of  food  behind  ; 
they  also  dispose  their  garments  so  that  no  part  can 
be  removed.  Most  natives  on  cutting  their  hair  hide 
what  is  cut  off  in  the  thatch  of  their  own  houses. 
Some  build  themselves  a  small  house,  and  surround 
it  with  a  moat,  believing  that  a  little  water  will 
neutralise  the  charms  which  are  directed  against  them.' 
In  North  America,  to  ensure  a  successful  war,  court- 
ship, or  hunt,  the  Indians  make  a  rude  drawing  or  a 
little  image  to  represent  the  man,  woman,  or  animal ; 
then  medicine  is  applied  to  it ;  or,  if  the  design  is  to 
cause  death,  the  heart  is  pierced.^  The  Romans,  when 
sacrifices  were  forbidden,  used  as  a  substitute  to  throw 
dolls  into  the  Tiber,  and  in  India  the  magicians  make 
small  figures  of  mud,  on  the  breasts  of  which  they 
write  the  names  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  annoy. 
Tliey  then  '  ])ierce  the  images  with  thorns,  or  mutilate 

*  Tanner  s  Narrative,  p.  174. 
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*  them,  so  as  to  communicate  a  corresponding  injury 
*to  the  person  represented/^ 

In  one  of  the  despatches  intercepted  during  our  war 
with  Nepaul,  Gouree  Sah  sent  orders  to  *  find  out  the 

*  name  of  the  Commander  of  the  British  Army  ;  write 

*  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper ;  take  it,  and  some  rice  and 
'  turmeric,    say    the    great    incantation   three    times ; 

*  having  said  it,  send  for  some  plum-tree  wood   and 

*  therewith  burn  it.'  ^ 

The  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  are  held  by  sorcery  in '  an 
atmosphere  of  distrust,  dread,  and  revenge.'  * 

In  other  cases,  the  possession  of  a  person's  name  is 
sufficient ;  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  world  we  find  more 
or  less  confusion  between  a  thing  or  a  person,  and  its 
or  his  name.  Hence  the  importance  attached  in  North 
America,  Polynesia,  and  South  Africa  to  an  exchange 
of  names.  Hence,  as  for  instance  among  the  Negroes  * 
Abyssinians  ^  and  Australians,^  we  often  find  a  person's 
real  name  concealed,  lest  a  knowledge  of  it  should  give 
a  power  over  the  person. 

The  Chinooks  of  Columbia  *are  averse  to  telling 
'their  true  names  to  strangers;  with  them  the  name 

*  assumes  a  personality ;  it  is  the  shadow  or  spirit,  or 

*  other  self,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  person,  and  between 

*  the  name  and  the  individual  there  is  a  mysterious  con- 
'nection,  and  injury  cannot  be  done  to  one  without 


1  Dubois,  The  People  of  India,  p.  ^  Burton^s    Dahome^  toL  ii.  p. 

347.  284. 

*  Fraser's  Tour  to  the  Hlmalas,  *  Parkyns*  Abyesima,  voL  ii.  p. 

p.  630.  146. 

'  M'Mahon.    The  Karens  of  the  «  Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man, 

Golden  Chersonese,  p.  91.  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 
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'  affecting  the  other ;  therefore  to  give  one's  name  to  a 

*  friend  is  a  high  mark  of  Chinook  favour.'  ^ 

Even  the  Romans,  when  they  besieged  a  town, 
had  a  curious  ceremony  founded  on  the  same  idea. 
They  invoked  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city,  and 
temjited   him   by  the  offer  of  rewards   and   sacrifices 

*  to   betray  his   friends   and   votaries.     In    that   cere- 
^  inony  tlie  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  was  thought  of 

*  importance,  and  for  that  reason  the  tutelar  deity  of 
'  Jiomc  was  a  profound  secret.'  ^     Valerius  Soranus  is 

*  Hiiul  to  have   been  put  to  death   for   daring   to   di- 
Wulge  it.'* 

Sumatra  gives  us  a  curious  instance  of  long  survival 
of  this  idea  in  a  somewhat  advanced  community.     *  A 

*  Sumatran*  ever  scrupulously  abstains  from  pronounc- 
^  ing  his  own  name  ;  not,  as  I  understand,  from  any 

*  niotivcj  of  Huperstition,   but  merely  as  a  punctilio  in 

*  umuiHtVH.      It  occasions   him   infinite   embarrassment 

*  wh(»n  a  stranger,    unacquainted  with   their   customs, 

*  requires  it  of  him.* 

0(?nerally,  however,  it  was  considered  indispensable 
tliat  the  sorcerer  should  possess  '  something  connected 
'  with  thc5  body  of  the  object  of  vengeance.    The  parings 

*  of  the  nails,  a  lock  of  the  hair,  the  saliva  from  the 

*  mouth,  or  otlier  secretions  from  the  body,  or  else  a 
'  portion  of  the  food  which  the  person  was  to  eat.     This 

*  was  considered  as  the  vehicle  by  which  the  demon 
'  entered  the  person,  who  afterwards  became  possessed. 

*  It  was  called  the  tubu,  growing  or  causing  to  grow. 

*  Bancrofts  Native  liacea  of  the  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
Pacific  SttttoB,  p.  245.  »  Pliny,  Bk,  III.  eh.  ix. 

'  Lord  Kaniefl*  History  of  Man,  ^  Marsden  s  History  of  Sumatra, 

vol.  iv.  p.  22(5.    Ortolan  0  Jiutiniaij,  p.  286. 
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*  When  procured,  the  tara  was  performed ;  the  sorcerer 
*took  the  hair,  saliva,  or  other  substance  that  had 
'  belonged  to  his  victim  to  his  house,  or  marae,  per- 

*  formed  his  incantations  over  it,  and  offered  his  prayers  ; 

*  the  demon  was  then  supposed  to  enter  the  tubu,  and 
through   it  the   individual,    who    afterwards    became 

*  possessed.'  ^ 

Speaking  of  New  Zealand,  Taylor^  says  that  a  '  per- 

*  son  who  wished  to  bewitch  another  sought  to  obtain 

*  something  belonging  to  him — a  lock  of  hair,  a  portion 

*  of  his  garment,  or  even  some  of  his  food ;  this  being 

*  possessed,  he  uttered  certain  karakias  over  it,  and  then 

*  buried  it ;  as  the  article  decayed,  the  individual  also 
'  was  supposed  to  waste  away.  This  was  sure  to  be 
'  the  case  if  the  victim  heard  of  it ;  fear  quickly  accom- 
'plishing  his  enemy's  wish.  The  person  who  be- 
'  witched  another  remained  three  days  without  eating ; 
'  on  the  fourth  he  ate,  and  his  victim  died.' 

So  also  Seemann'  tells  us  that  '  if  a  Feejeean  wishes 
*to  cause  the  destruction  of  an  individual  by  other 
'  means  than  open  violence  or  secret  poison,  the  case  is 

*  put  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  sorcerers,  care  being 

*  taken  to  let  this  fact  be  generally  and  widely  known. 

*  The  sorcerer  now  proceeds  to  obtain  any  article  that 
'  has  once  been  in  the  possession  of  the  person  to  be 

*  operated  upon.     These  articles  are  then  burnt  with 
'  certain  leaves,  and  if  the  reputation  of  the  sorcerer  be 

*  sufficiently   powerful,   in   nine   cases   out  of  ten  the 
'nerv'ous  fears  of  the  individual  to  be  punished  will 

^  Williams*      Polynesian     Re-  land's  Traditions  of  the  New  Zea- 

searcheSy  vol.  ii.  p.  228.  landers,  p.  117. 

*  New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabit-  '  A  Mission  to  Viti»  p.  180. 

ants,  pp.  89,  167.    See  also  Short- 
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*  bring  on  disease,  if  not  death:  a  similar  process  is 

*  applied  to  discover  thieves.' 

Mr.  Turner  gives  a  very  similar  account  of  disease- 
making  as  practised  in  Tanna.^  Sir  G.  Grey  thus  de- 
scribes a  scene  of  witchcraft  in  New  Zealand :     *  The 

*  priests^  then  dug  a  long  pit,  termed  the  pit  of  wrath, 
*into  which  by  their  long  enchantments  they  might 
'  bring  the  spirits  of  their  enemies,  and  hang  them  and 

*  destroy  them  there ;  and  when  they  had  dug  the  pit, 

*  muttering  the  necessary  incantations,  they  took  large 

*  shells  in   their  hands  to  scrape  the  spirits   of  their 

*  enemies  into  the  pit  with,  whilst  they  muttered  en- 
'chantments;    and   when    they    had    done    this    they 

*  scraped  the  earth  into  the  pit  again  to  cover  them  up, 

*  and  beat  down  the  earth  with  their  hands,  and  crossed 

*  the  pit  with  enchanted  cloths,  and  wove  baskets  of 

*  flax-leaves  to  hold  the  spirits  of  the  foes  which  they 
'had   thus   destroyed,   and    each   of    these  acts    they 

*  accompanied  with  proper  spells.' 

The  Tasmanians  ®  ^  procured  something  belonging  to 

*  the  unfortunate  object  of  their  wrath,  wrapped  it  in 
'  fat,  placed  it  before  the  fire,  and  expected  that  as  the 

*  fat  dissolved  before  the  heat,  so  would  the  health  of 
'  the  party  decline.' 

So  also  among  the  Australians  of  the  Lower  Mur- 
ray,* 'Every  adult  black  fellow  is  constantly  on  the 

*  look-out  for  bones  of  ducks,  swans,  or  other  birds,  or 
'  of  the  fish  called  ponde,  the  flesh  of  which  has  been 
'  eaten  by  anybody.  Of  these  he  constructs  his  charms. 
'  All  the  natives,  therefore,  are  careful  to  bum  the  bones 

'  Nineteen  years  in   Polyneoa,  '  Bonwick's  Daily  life  of  the 

p.  90.  Tasmanians,  p.  178. 

^  Polynesian  Mytbology,  p.  168.  *  Taplin.  The  Narrinyeri,  p.  19. 
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*  of  the  animals  which  they  eat,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
'precaution;   such   bones   are  commonly  obtained  by 

*  disease-makers  who  want  them.     When  a  man  has  ob- 

*  tained  a  bone — ^for  instance,  the  leg-bone  of  a  duck — 

*  he  supposes  that  he  possesses  the  power  of  life  and  death 

*  over  the  man,  woman,  or  child  who  ate  its  flesh.' 

In  North  America,  also,  '  a  hair  from  the  head  of 

*  the  victim '  is  supposed  to  increase  greatly  the  efficacy 
of  charms,  and  the  same  idea  occurs  at  the  Cape  ;  thus 
Livingstone  tells  ^  us  that  among  the  Makololo  ^  when  a 
'  man  has  his  hair  cut,  he  is  careful  to  bum  it,  or  bury 

*  it  secretly,  lest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
'  an  evil  eye,  or  is  a  witch,  it  should  be  used  as  a  charm 

*  to  afflict  him  with  headache ; '  indeed,  no  one  can  read 
a  book  of  African  travels  without  being  struck  by  the 
great  dread  of  witchcraft  felt  by  the  natives  of  that 
continent. 

Like  our  spirit-rappers  and  table-turners,  the  Chinese 
magicians,^  'though  they  have  never  seen  the  person 

*  who  consults  them,  tell  his  name,  and  all  the  circum- 

*  stances  of  his  family ;  in  what  manner  his  house  is 

*  situated,  how  many  children  he  has,  their  names  and 

*  age ;  with  a  hundred  other  particulars,  which  may  be 

*  naturally  enough  supposed  known  to  the  demons,  and 
'  «e  8tJgely  surpriSg  to  weak  and  credulous  .^inds 

*  among  the  vulgar. 

'  Some  of  these  conjurors,  after  invoking  the  demons, 

*  cause  the  figures  of  the  chief  of  their  sect,  and  of  their 

*  idols,  to  appear  in  the  air.  Formerly  they  could  make 
'  a  pencil  write  of  itself,  without  anybody  touching  it, 

^  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  p.  '  Astley's  Collection  of  Voyagesi 

46.  Shooter.  Kafirs  of  Natal,  p.  266.      rol.  iy.  p.  206. 
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*  upon  paper  or  sand,  the  answers  to  questions.     They 

*  likewise  cause  all  people  of  any  house  to  pass  in  review 

*  in  a  large  vessel  of  water ;  wherein  they  also  show  the 
^  changes  that  shall  happen  in  the  empire,  and  the  ima- 

*  ginary  dignities  to  which  those  shall  be  advanced  who 

*  embrace  their  sect/ 

In  all  parts  of  India,  says  De  Faira,*  *  there  are  pro- 
'digious  wizards.     When  Vasco  de  Gama  was  sailing 

*  upon  that  discovery,  some  of  them  at  Kalekiit  showed 
'  people,  in  basins  of  water,  the  three  ships  he  had  with 
'him.' 

We  cannot  wonder  that  savages  believe  in  witch- 
craft, since  even  the  most  civilised  races  have  not  long, 
nor  entirely,  ceased  to  do  so. 

Father  MeroUa,^  a  Capuchin  '  missioner,'  tells  quite 
gravely  the  following  story.  The  army  of  Sogno  having 
captured  a  neighbouring  town,  found  in  it  a  large  cock 
with  a  ring  of  iron  round  one  leg.  This  they  killed, 
cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  pot  to  boil ;  when,  however, 
they  thought  to  eat  it,  *  the  boiled  pieces  of  the  cock, 
'  though  sodden,   and  near  dissolved,  began  to  move 

*  about,  and  unite  into  the  form  they  were  in  before, 

*  and  being  so  united,  the  restored  cock  immediately 
'  raised  himself  up,  and  jumped  out  of  the  platter  upon 

*  the  ground,  where  he  walked  about  as  well  as  when  he 

*  was  first  taken.  Afterwards  he  leaped  upon  an  ad- 
^  joining  wall,  where  he  became  new-feathered  all  of  a 
'  sudden,  and  then  took  his  flight  to  a  tree  hard  by, 

*  where,  fixing  himself,  he,  after  three  claps  of  his  wings, 

*  made  a  most  hideous  noise,  and  then  disappeared.' 

'  Quoted  in  A8t]ey*8  Collection  •  Voyage  to  Congo,  I^kerton, 

of  Voyages,  vol.  L  p.  63.  vol.  xv.  p,  229. 
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To  doubt  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  says  Lafitau,^ 
'  est  une  Industrie  des  ath^s,  et  un  effet  de  cet  esprit 

*  d'irr^ligion  qui  fait  aujourd'hui  des  progrfes  si  sensibles 

*  dans  le  monde,  d'avoir  d^truit  en  quelque  sorte  dans 
*rid^  de  ceux  memes  qui  se  piquent  d'avoir  de   la 

*  religion,  qu'il  se  trouve  des  hommes  qui  ayent  com- 

*  merce  avec  les  demons  par  la  voye  des  enchantemens 

*  et  de  la  magie.' 

Lafitau  does  not,  indeed,  deny  that  some  wizards  were 
impostors,  but  he  maintains  that  '  ce  seroit  rendre  le 

*  monde  trop  sot,  que  de  vouloir  le  supposer  pendant 

*  plusieurs  sidles  la  dupe  de  quelques  mis^rables  joueurs 
'  de  gobelets.'  Nay,  he  even  maintained  ^  that  America 
was,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  handed  over  to  the 
devil,  and  accounted  for  the  remarkable  similarity 
between  some  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  &c.,  in  the 
new  and  old  worlds,  by  the  hypothesis  that  ^  le  d^mon, 

jaloux  de  la  gloire  de  Dieu,  et  du  bonheur  de  Thomme, 
a  toujours  ^t^  attentif  k  d^rober  k  Tun  le  culte  qui  lui 
est  dii,  et  a  perdre  I'autre,  en  le  rendant  son  adorateur. 
Pour  cela  il  a  ^.rig^  autel  contre  autel,  et  a  affect^  de 
maintenir  le  culte  qu'il  vouloit  se  faire  rendre  par  les 
effets  d'une  puissance  surhumaine,  qui  imposassent  par 
le  merveilleux,  et  qui  fussent  imit^s  et  copies  d'apres 
ceux  dont  Dieu  donnoit  k  son  peuple  des  t^moignages 
si  authentiques  par  T^vidence  des  miracles  qu'il  faisoit 
en  sa  faveur/ 

Even  among  our  recent  missionaries  some,  according 
to  Williams,  believed  that  the  Polynesian  wizards  really 
possessed  supernatural  powers,  and  were  '  agents  of  the 

*  Loc,  cit  vol,  i.  p.  374.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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*  infernal  powers.'  ^  Nay,  Williams  himself  thought  it 
'  not  impossible/ 

We  may  well  be  surprised  that  Europeans  should 
believe  in  such  things  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  savages  should  believe  in  witchcraft,  nor 
even  that  the  wizards  should  believe  in  themselves. 

We  must  indeed  by  no  means  suppose  that  sorcerers 
are  always,  or  indeed  generally,  impostors.  . 

The  Shamans  of  Siberia  are,  says  Wrangel,*  by  no 
means  ^  ordinary  deceivers,  but  a  pyschological  pheno- 

*  menon,  well  deserving  of  attention.  Whenever  I  have 
^  seen  them  operate  they  have  left  me  with  a  long-con- 
Hinued  and  gloomy  impression.  The  wild  look,  the 
^bloodshot  eyes,  the  labouring  breast  and  convulsive 

*  utterance,  the  seemingly  involuntary  distortion  of  the 

*  face  and  the  whole  body,  the  streaming  hair,  even  the 

*  hollow  sound  of  the  drum,  all  contributed  to  the  eflPect ; 
^  and  I  can  well  understand  that  the  whole  should  ap- 

*  pear  to  the  uncivilised  spectator  as  the  work  of  evil 

*  spirits.' 

Speaking  of  the  Ahts,  in  North- West  America,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact,  says  Mr.  Sproat,®  '  that  many  of 
*the   sorcerers  themselves  thoroughly  believe  in  their 

*  own  supernatural  powers,  and  are  able,  in  their  pre- 
'parations  and  practices,  to  endure  excessive  fatigue, 

*  want  of  food,  and  intense  prolonged  mental  excite- 

*  ment.' 

Dobritzhoffer  also  concludes  that  the  sorcerers  of 
the  Abipones  *  themselves  '  imagine  that  they  are  gifted 

^  Polynesian  ResearcheSi  vol.  ii.  '  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage 

p.  226.  Life,  p.  170. 

■  Siberia,  p.  124.  *  Loc,  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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*  with  superior  wisdom  ; '  and  Miiller  also  is  convinced 
that  they  honestly  believe  in  themselves.^  We  should, 
says   Martins/^  'do  them  an  injustice  if  we  regarded 

*  the  Brazilian  sorcerers  as  mere  impostors/  though,  he 
adds,  *  they  do  not  scruple  to  cheat  where  they  can.' 

Williams,  also,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
take  a  favourable  view  of  the  native  sorcerers,  admits 
that  they  believed  in  themselves,  a  fact  which  it  is  only 
fair  to  bear  in  mind.^  Turner  also  says  the  same  of  the 
sorcerers  in  Tanna.* 

This  self-deception  was  much  facilitated  by,  if  not 
mainly  due  to,  the  very  general  practice  of  fasting  by 
those  who  aspired  to  the  position  of  wizards.  The 
Greenlander,  says  Cranz,^  who  would  be  an  angekok, 
'  must  retire  from  all  mankind  for  a  while  into  some 

*  solitary  recess  or  hermitage,  must  spend  the  time  in 

*  profound  meditation,  and  call  upon    Tomgarsuk  to 

*  send  him  a  tomgak.     At  length,  by  abandoning  the 

*  converse  of  men,  by  fasting  and  emaciating  the  body, 

*  and  by  a  strenuous  intenseness  of  thought,  the  man's 

*  imagination  grows  distracted,  so  that  blended  images 

*  of  men,  beasts,  and  monsters  appear  before  him.     He 

*  readily    thinks    these    are    real    spirits,   because  his 

*  thoughts  are  full  of  spirits,  and  this  throws  his  body 
'into  great  irregularities  and  convulsions,  which  he 

*  labours  to  cherish  and  augment.' 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,*  when  a  boy 

*  Gescfa.  d.  Amer.  Urrelig.  p.  80.      p.  91. 

'  Von  d.  RechtazuB.  unter  den  ^  History  of  Greenlandi  vol.  i.  p. 

Ur.  Brasiliens,  p.  30.  210. 

'  Polynesian  Researches,  toI.  ii.  ^  Catlin's  North  American  In- 

p.  226.  dians,  toI.  i.  p.  36. 

*  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia, 
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reaches  maturity,  he  leaves  home  and  absents  himself 
for  some  days,  during  which  he  eats  nothing,  but  lies 
on  the  ground  thinking.  When  at  length  he  falls  asleep, 
the  first  animal  about  which  he  dreams  is,  he  thinks, 
ordained  to  be  his  special  protector  through  life.*  The 
dream  itself  he  looks  on  as  a  revelation.  Indeed,  the 
Redskins  fast  before  any  great  expedition,  thinking  that 
during  their  dreams  they  receive  indications  as  to  the 
course  of  action  which  they  should  pursue.^  Among 
the  Cherokees  also  fasting  is  very  prevalent,  *  and  an 

*  abstinence  of  seven  days  renders  the  devotee  famous.'  • 
The  Flatheads  of  Oregon  have  a  very  similar  custom. 
Here,  however,  a  number  of  youths   retire  together. 

*  They  spend  three  days  and  nights  in  the  performance 

*  of  these  rites,  without  eating  or  drinking.     By  the 

*  languor  of  the  body  and  the  high  excitement  of  the 
'  imagination    produced  during   this  time,   their  sleep 

*  must    be  broken  and    visited  by  visions  adapted   to 

*  their  views.'  *  These,  therefore,  they  not  unnaturally 
look  on  as  the  visits  of  spirits. 

Those  who  by  continued  fasts  have  thus  purified 
and  cleared  their  minds  from  gross  ideas,  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  capable  of  a  clearer  insight  into  the  future 
than  that  which  is  accorded  to  ordinary  men,  and 
were  called  *  Saiotkatta '  by  the  Hurons,  and  *  Agotsin- 

*  nachen '  by  the  Iroquois,  terms  which  mean  literally 

*  seers.'  * 

In  Brazil,  a  young  man  who  wished  to  be  a  pajd 

^  LafitAQ,  loe,  eit,  yol.  i.  pp.  207,  '  Whipple^s  Report    on    Indian 

290,  881,  and  especially  pp.  386  and  Tribes,  p.  S6, 
370.    Prichard*s  Nat  IXist.  of  Man,  *  Dunn's  Oregon,  p.  329. 

vol.  ii.  p.  672.  *  Lafitau,  toI.  i.  p.  371. 

•  Carver's  Trayels,  p.  286. 
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went  alone  to  some  mountain,  or  to  some  lone  place,  and 
fasted  for  two  years,  after  which  he  was  admitted  with 
certain  ceremonies  into  the  order  of  paj^s.^  Among 
the  Abipones^  and  Caribs'  those  who  aspired  to  be 
^  keebet '  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner.  Among  the 
South  American  Indians  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the 
Medicine-men  were  prepared  for  their  office  by  a  long 
fast,*  Among  the  Lapps,  also,  would-be  wizards  pre- 
pare themselves  by  a  strict  fast.^ 

At  first  sight  the  introduction  of  '  dances '  may 
seem  out  of  place  here.  Among  savages,  however,  it  is 
no  mere  amusement.  It  is,  says  Robertson,^  '  a  serious 
and  important  occupation,  which  mingles  in  every 
occurrence  of  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intercourse 
be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance  and 
present  the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace  ;  the  sachems 
of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  same  ceremony.  If 
war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance, 
expressive  of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of 
the  vengeance  which  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of 
their  gods  is  to  be  appeased  or  their  beneficence  to  be 
celebrated — if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or 
mourn  the  death  of  a  friend — they  have  dances  appro- 
priated to  each  of  these  situations,  and  suited  to  the 
difterent  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then  ani- 
mated.    If  a  person  is  indisposed  a  dance  is  prescribed 

*  Martius,  Becht.  unter  d.  Ur.  ^  Klemmi  Cult  der  Mens.  vol. 
Bras.  p.  30.                                             iii.  p.  86. 

^  Dobritzhofferi  voL  ii.  p.  67.  ^  Robertson's  America,  bk.  It.  p. 

*  Da   Tertre,    History   of    the      133.    See  also  Schoolcraft,  loc.  cit, 
Garibby  Islands,  p.  342.  toL  ii.  p.  488,  on  the  Sacred  Dances 

^  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  of  the  Be4skins. 
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'  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  restore  him  to  health  ; 

*  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endm^e  the  fatigue  of  such  an 

*  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjuror  performs  it  in  his 

*  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  trans- 

*  ferred  to  his  patient/ 

Among  the  Kols  of  Nagpore  Colonel  Dalton  ^  de- 
scribed several  dances,  which,  he  says,  '  are  all  more  or 
'less  connected  with  some  religious  ceremony/  The 
Ostyaks  also  perform  sacred  sword  dances  in  honour 
of  their  God  Yelan/^ 

Fig.  18  represents  a  sacred  dance  as  practised  by  the 
natives  of  Virginia.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  here 
a  circle  of  upright  stones,  which,  except  that  they  are 
rudely  carved  at  the  upper  end  into  the  form  of  a  head, 
exactly  resemble  our  so-called  Druidical  temples.  In 
Brazil,  again,  *  some  of  the  tribes  had  no  other  worship 

*  than  dancing  to  the  sound  of  very  noisy  instruments.'  * 
Bonwick,  speaking  of  the  Tasmanians,  tells  us  that 
'among  their  superstitious  rites  dancing  was  con- 
picuous.'* 

The  idea  is  by  no  means  confined  to  mere  savages. 
Even  Socrates'*  regarded  the  dance  as  a  part  of  religion, 
and  David,  we  know,  did  so  too.® 

Dancing  still  takes  place  at  the  Breton  '  Pardons,' 
and,  says  Jehan, '  II  y  a  moins  d'un  si^cle  que  Ton  dansait 
dans  la  chapelle  m^me  pour  honorer  le  saint  du  lieu.'  ^ 

As  sacrificial  feasts  so  generally  enter  into  religious 


'  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  toL  yi.  p.  80.  p.  186. 

'  Erman,  Tol.  ii.  p.  62.  ^  Soc.  apud  Athen.  lib.    14.  p. 

*  DepODs,  Tr.  in  S.  America,  vol.  628.    Quoted  in  Lafitau,  toI.  L  p. 
i.  p.  198.    See  also  Zeit  f.  Ethnolo-  200. 

gie,  1870,  p.  276.  •  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  22, 

*  Daily  Life  of  the  Taamaoians,  ^  La  Bretagne,  p.  356. 
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ceremonials,  we  need  not  wonder  that  smoking  is 
throughout  America  closely  connected  with  all  religious 
ceremonies,  just  as  incense  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  Old  World.^ 

The  Zulus  also,  when  sacrificing,  bum  incense, 
thinking  that  '  they  are  giving  the  spirits  of  their  people 
a  sweet  savour.'  * 

Among  the  Sonthals,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
India,  the  whole  of  their  religious  observances  '  are 
'generally  performed  and  attended  to  by  the  votaries 
'  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  a  custom  which  re- 
'  minds  us  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  among  the  Greeks 
'  and  Romans.'  *  The  Mandingoes  also  are  said  to  intoxi- 
cate themselves  under  the  belief  that  they  thus  acquire  a 
sort  of  inspiration. 

*  Lafitau,  ToL  ii.  p.  183.  »  The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F. 

^  Callaway's    Religioiu    System      Watson  and  J.  W.  Eaye,  toI.  L 
of  the  Amazula,  p.  141.  p.  1. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RELIGION  (^continued). 

IHA  VE  already  observed  that  any  rational  classifica- 
tion of  religions  should  be  founded,  not  so  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  object  worshipped  as  on  the  con- 
ception formed  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  In  support 
of  this  view  I  wiQ  now  quote  some  illustrations  to  show 
how  widely  distributed  is  the  worship  of  various  mate- 
rial objects,  and  how  much  they  are  interwoven  with 
one  another. 

How  ready  savages  are  to  deify  any  unfamiliar 
objects,  is  well  shown  in  the  following  story  fi'om 
Lander's  '  Niger  Expedition.' 

In  most  African  towns  and  villages,  says  Lander,^ 
'  I  was  treated  as  a  demigod.'  He  mentions  that  on 
one  occasion,  having  landed  at  a  village  which  white 
men  had  never  visited  before,  his  party  caused  great 
astonishment  and  terror.  When  at  length  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  communication  with  the  natives, 
the  chief  of  the  village  gave  the  following  account  of 
what  had  taken  place.  '  A  few  minutes,'  ^  he  said, '  after 
*  you  first  landed,  one  of  my  people  came  to  me  and 
'  said  that  a  number  of  strange  people  had  arrived  at 
Hhe  market-place.     I  sent  him  back  again  to  get  as 

^  I?,  and  J.  Landers  Niger  fixpedition,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 
*  Loc,  cit,  voL  iii.  p.  78. 
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"  :  j-iLl'-.     K^  *»>:c   Lf:-tr  rrriri.el  i-:   z^e  a:i«t  -oil  ili: 

'v-zr^  a..   Vj  rr-^-!i>rjei    Li^r   wr  o-:i-i   nic  p:L_  o::r 
•n-:ar  k.^:.  ai.i  ex^ei^i^i  vocir  r.vr,  I>  ro^^Lrii  n^^e.  I  trzli 

iL»  #     A**:«ii*    M^.^^4  ^  >^— ^.a    Hi"::.  iLLJA  o^—.t:  •  tr^-»  ....^w  »'-Sj[  ircnr 

•"chlllr-n   •::   H-^v^ilS  ^ni   L-i   »ir»-r:i^i   fi>>m   the 

Ij^inh  wa.^  iici.':£-rti  bv  tl-  F.il^^  wi:h  their 
G^A  •  Fetrr : '  TL;:^>^:ii  ani  Mvfart  wen:  taktrn  bv  the 
IW:L-iiirAa  wo::i»iii  f:r  d-iri-:::^,  wLile  Tuiev  makes  a 
k]:.,:hxr  -st^iteri-er**  a.-^  re::^L  Con^o.  and  according'  to 
Ch-'pr/A-iii.  tL«^  B.i-:jii-n  d-:r?*:Ti:je  thtr  white  men  a* 
th^:  c.'.Ii  inrii  of  G«.*L  A::^or.g  the  natives  of  In<Iia  the 
d»uU^:iiV,ou  of  ifi*:ii  is  still  active.^ 

A:noij;r  tfi-  T'rla.'*  the"  Palal/  who  i>  ntrither  a  chief 
jior  a  pri<.'-t,  but  wL^^/ae  sj>eci;J  function  it  is  to  tend 
t\if:  fracfL-d  buflaloes,  reallv  c«jn»iders  himself  a  jr^xl 
dnnn;r  hi*  term  of  otfictr ;  tliough  it  is  in  his  jH>wer 
Uj  div^Tit  }jjni*4rlf  of  hi^  t-urnA  character,  and  become  a 
man  a'^aiii,  if  he  can  fintl  anyone  else  who  will  ctmsent 
Vj  takfr  hU  place.* 

The  natives  of  the  Lower  Murray,  as  I  have  already 
nnntioned,  ^vhcn  oxen  were  first  introiluced,  concluded 
tli<y  were   denuins,  and  fled  in   terror.      They  called 

»  hy*'U,  Fortnightly  lieuew,  Sep.  1875.  •  Marsiiall'd  Todas,  p.  138. 
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them  Wunda-Wityeri,  "  beings  with  spears  on  their 
"  heads."  ^  Another  tribe,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
the  pack-oxen  were  the  wives,  because  they  carried 
the  baggage.*  Many  of  the  lower  races  also,  when 
they  first  came  in  contact  with  white  men,  took  them 
for  ghosts. 

The  worship  of  animals  is  very  prevalent  among 
races  of  men  in  a  somewhat  higher  stage  of  civilisation 
than  that  characterised  by  Fetichism.  Plutarch,  long 
ago,  suggested  that  it  arose  from  the  custom  of  repre- 
senting animals  upon  standards  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  few  cases  may  be  due  to  this  cause,  though  it  is 
manifestly  inapplicable  to  the  majority,  because,  in  the 
scale  of  human  development,  animal- worship  much  pre- 
cedes the  use  of  standards,  which,  for  instance,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  Trojan  war.^  Diodorus 
explains  it  by  the  myth  that  the  gods,  being  at  one 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  giants,  concealed  themselves 
for  a  while  under  the  form  of  animals,  which  in  con- 
sequence became  sacred,  and  were  worshipped  by  men. 

Another  ancient  suggestion  was  that  the  Egyp- 
tian chiefs  wore  helmets  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads, 
and  that  hence  these  animals  were  worshipped.  This 
theory,  however,  will  not  apply  generally,  because 
the  other  races  which  worship  animals  do  not  use 
such  helmets,  and  even  in  Egypt  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  worship  of  animals  preceded  the  use  of 
helmets. 

Plutarch,  as  already  mentioned,  supposed  that  the 
crocodile  was  worshipped  because,  having  no  tongue, 

»  Taplin,  The  Namnyeri,  p.  3.  «  Ibid.  p.  63. 

^  Qogueti  loc,  cit,  vol.  ii.  364. 
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it  was  a  type  of  the  Deity,  who  makes  laws  for  nature 
by  his  mere  will  !  This  far-fetched  explanation  shows 
an  entire  misconception  of  savage  nature. 

The  worship  of  animals  is,  however,  susceptible  of 
a  very  simple  explanation,  and  perhaps,  as  I  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest,^  may  have  originated  from  the  practice 
of  naming,  first  individuals,  and  then  their  families, 
after  particular  animals.  A  family,  for  instance,  which 
was  called  after  the  bear,  would  come  to  look  on  that 
animal  first  with  interest,  then  with  respect,  and  at 
length  with  a  sort  of  awe. 

The  habit  of  calling  (ihildren  after  some  animal  or 
plant  is  very  common,  which  amongst  the  lowest  races 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  poverty  of  their 
language.  The  Issinese  of  Guinea  named  their  chil- 
dren 'after  some  beast,  tree,  or  fruit,  according  to 
their  fancy.  Sometimes  they  call  it  after  their  fetich  or 
*  some  white,  who  is  a  Mingo,  that  is,  friend  to  them.'  * 

The  Hottentots  also  generally  named  their  children 
after  some  animal.'  In  Congo  *  *  some  form  of  food 
'  is  forbidden  to  everyone  :  in  some  it  !s  a  fish,  in  others 
'  a  bird,  and  so  on.  This  is  not,  however,  expressly 
'  stated  to  be  connected  with  the  totem.'  In  Tasmania, 
according  to  Milligan,  names  of  children  are  taken  from 
plants,  animals,  or  other  natural  objects,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  among  the  hill  tribes  of  India. 

In  Southern  Africa  the  Bechuanas  are  subdivided 
into  men  of  the  crocodile,  men  of  the  fish,  of  the  mon- 
key, of  the  buffalo,  of   the  elephant,  porcupine,  lion, 


*  Prehistoric  Times,  1869,  p.  508.  »  Und.  vol.  iii.  p.  857. 

"  AsUey's  Collection  of  Voyages,  *  Ibid,  p.  282. 

Tol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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vine,  and  so  on.  No  one  dares  to  eat  the  flesh  or  wear 
the  skin  of  the  animal  to  the  tribe  of  which  he  belongs  ; 
and  although  in  this  case  the  totems  are  not  wor- 
shipped,^ each  tribe  has  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
animal  after  which  it  is  named. 

In  Madagascar  '  the  pretty  species  of  lemur  called 
Babacoote  is  believed  by  the  Betanim^na  tribe  to  be  an 
embodiment  of  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  and  therefore 
they  look  with  horror  upon  killing  them.'  ^ 

In  China  also  the  name  is  frequently  '  that  of  a 
'  flower,  animal,  or  such-like  thing.'*  In  Australia  we 
seem  to  find  the  totem,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  kobong, 
almost  in  the  very  moment  of  deification.  Each  family, 
says  Sir  G.  Grey,*  '  adopts  some  animal  or  vegetable, 
'  as  their  crest  or  sign,  or  kobong,  as  they  call  it.     I 

*  imagine  it  more  likely  that  these  have  been  named 
'  after  the  families,  than  that  the  families  have  been 
'  named  after  them.'  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
me  at  all  probable. 

'A  certain   mysterious   connection    exists  between 

*  the  family  and  its  kobong,  so  that  a  member  of  the 

*  family  will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  species  to  which 
'  his  kobong  belongs,  should  he  find  it  asleep  ;  indeed, 
'  he  always  kills  it  reluctantly,  and  never  without  afibrd- 
'  ing  it  a  chance  of  escape.  This  arises  from  the  family 
'  belief,  that  some  one  individual  of  the  species  is  their 
'  nearest  friend,  to  kill  whom  would  be  a  great  crime, 
'  and  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Similarly  a  native  who 
'  has  a  vegetable   for  his  kobong,  may  not  gather  it 

'  The  BasutoSy  Kev.  £.  Casalis,  '  A8tley*8  GoUection  of  Voyagefl, 

p.  211.     Livingstone's  Travels  in  S.  vol  iv.  p.  91. 
Africa,  p.  13.             ■  ^  Two  Expeditions  in  Australia, 

^  Folk  Lore  Record,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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*  under  certam  circumstances,  and  at  a  particular  period 

*  of  the  year.'  ^ 

The  Columbian  Indians  are  divided  into  clans  or 

*  crests/  called  after  some  animal,  which  must  not  be 
shot  or  ill-treated  in  the  presence  of  anyone  belonging 
to  its  *  crests,'  or  clan. 

Here  we  see  a  certain  feeling  for  the  kobong  or 
totem,  though  it  does  not  amount  to  worship,  and  is 
apparently  confined  to  certain  districts.*  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  developed  into  a  veritable 
religion. 

The  totem  of  the  Redskins,  says  Schoolcraft,^  *  is  a 

*  symbol  of  the  name  of  the  progenitor — generally  some 

*  quadruped,  or  bird,  or  other  object  in  the  animal 
'  kingdom,  which  stands,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as 
'  the  surname  of  the  family.  It  is  always  some  animated 
'  object,  and  seldom  or  never  derived  fi^om  the  inani- 
'  mate  class  of  nature.     Its  significant  importance  is 

*  derived  from  the  fact  that  individuals  unhesitatingly 

*  trace  their  lineage  fi-om  it.     By  whatever  names  they 

*  may  be  called  during  their  lifetime,  it  is  the  totem, 

*  and  not  their  personal  name,  that  is  recorded  on  the 
'  tomb,  or  adjedatig,  that  makes  the  place  of  burial. 

*  Families  are  thus  traced  when  expanded  into  bands  or 

*  tribes  the  multiplication  of  which,  in  North  America, 

*  has  been  very  great,  and  has  increased,*  in  like  ratio, 

*  the  labours  of  the  ethnologist.  The  turtle,  the  bear, 
'  and  the  wolf  appear  to  have  been  primary  and  honoured 
'  totems  in  most  of  the  tribes,  and  bear  a  significant 

»  Bancruft,  N.  R.  of  P.  S.  p.  202.  »  Schoolcraft's    Indian    Tribes, 

'  Eyre,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.    See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  40.    See  ako  Lafitau,  vol. 

Taplin,  Jour.  Anthp.  Inst,  vol   iv.  i.  pp.  464,  467. 

p.  63. 
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*  rank  to  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  and  Lenapis,  or 

*  Delawares  ;  and  they  are  believed  to  have  more  or  less 

*  prominency  in  the  genealogies  of  all  the  tribes  who 

*  are  organised  on  the  totemic  principle.'  The  Osages  ^ 
believe  themselves  to  be  descended  from  a  beaver,  and 
consequently  will  not  kill  that  animal.  In  Peru,  again, 
many  of  the  Indian  families  believed  themselves  to  be 
descended  from  animals.^ 

So,  also,  among  the  Khonds  of  India,  the  different 
tribes  '  take  their  designation  from  various  animals, 
*as  the  bear  tribe,  owl  tribe,  deer  tribe,'  &c.,  &c.* 
The  Kols  of  Nagpore  also  are  divided  into  *  keelis ' 
or  clans,  generally  called  after  animals,  which,  in 
consequence,  they  do  not  eat.  Thus  the  eel,  hawk, 
and  heron  tribe  abstain  respectively  from  the  flesh 
of  these  animals.*  The  Oraons  also  are  divided 
into  tribes,  usually  named  after  some  animal  or  plant, 
which  is  not  eaten  by  the  tribe  after  which  it  is 
named.* 

Among  the  Samoans,  ^  one  saw  his  god  in  the  eel, 
'  another  in  the  shark,  another  in  the  turtle,  another  in 
'  the  dog,  another  in  the  owl,  another  in  the  lizard,  and 
'  so  on.  ...     A  man  would  eat  freely   of  what  was 

*  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  god  of  another  man, 

*  but  the  incarnation  of  his  own  particular  god  he 
would  consider  it  death  to  injure  or  to  eat.'®  In 
Northern  Asia,  among  the  Yakuts,  'each  tribe  looks 


'  Schoolcraft,  yoI.  i.  p.  320.  vol.  vi.  p.  36. 

'  GarcilaBso  de  la  Vega,  yol.  L  ^  Dalton's  Des.  Ethn.  of  Bengal, 

p.  75.  p.  264.    See  also  Campbeirs  Wild 

'  Early  Eaces  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Tribes  of  Khondiatan,  p.  26. 

p.  496.  •  Turner's    Nineteen    Years   in 

*  Dalton,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N.S.,  Polynesia,  p.  238. 
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*  on  some  particular  animal  as  sacred,  and  abstains 
^from  eating  it.'  ^ 

If,  moreover,  y^e  bear  in  mind  that  the  deity  of  a 
savage  is  merely  a  being  of  a  slightly  different  nature 
from — ^though  generally  somewhat  more  powerful  than — 
himself,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  many  animals,  such  as 
the  bear  or  elephant,  fulfil  in  a  great  measure  his  con- 
ception of  a  d  'ity. 

This  is  still  more  completely  the  case  with  nocturnal 
animals,  such  as  the  lion  and  tiger,  where  the  effect  is 
heightened  by  a  certain  amount  of  mystery.  As  the 
savage,  crouching  at  night  by  his  camp-fire,  listens  to 
the  cries  and  roars  of  the  animals  prowling  about,  or 
watches  them  stealing  like  shadows  round  and  round 
among  the  trees,  what  wonder  if  he  weaves  mysterious 
stories  about  them  ?  And  if  in  his  estimate  of  animals 
he  errs  in  one  direction,  we  perhaps  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme. 

As  an  object  of  worship,  however,  the  serpent  is 
pre-eminent  among  animals.^  Not  only  is  it  malevolent 
and  mysterious,  but  its  bite — so  trifling  in  appearance 
and  yet  so  deadly,  producing  fatal  effects  rapidly,  and 
apparently  by  no  adequate  means — suggests  to  the 
savage  almost  irresistibly  the  notion  of  something 
divine  according  to  his  notions  of  divinity.  There  were 
also  some  lower  but  powerful,  considerations  which 
tended  greatly  to  the  development  of  serpent- worship. 
The  animal  is  long-lived  and  easily  kept  in  captivity  ; 
hence  the  same  individual  might  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time,  and  easily  exhibited  at  intervals  to  the  multitude. 

*  Latham,  Dee.  Ethnol.  ?ol.  i.  *  Deane*B  Worship  of  the  Serpent 

p.  304.  traced  throughout  the  World. 
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In  other  respects,  the  serpent  is  a  convenient  god.  Thus 
in  Guinea,  where  the  sea  and  the  serpent  were  the  prin- 
cipal deities,  the  priests,  as  Bosnian  expressly  tells  us, 
encouraged  offerings  to  the  serpent  rather  than  to  the 
sea,  because,  in  the  latter  case,  'there  happens  no 
'  remainder  to  be  left  for  them.'  ^ 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent- 
worship,  has  suggested  that  the  beauty  of  the  serpent, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  its  eye,  had  a  part  among  the 
causes  of  its  original  deification.  I  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  him  in  th's.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  serpent- 
worship  is  to  be  traced  up  to  any  common  local  origin  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  sprang  up  spontaneously  in 
many  places,  and  at  very  diflFerent  times.  In  considering 
the  wide  distribution  of  serpent- worship,  we  must  re- 
member that  in  the  case  of  the  serpent  we  apply  one 
name  to  a  whole  order  of  animals  ;  and  that  serpents 
occur  all  over  the  world,  except  in  very  cold  regions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  bull,  have  less 
extensive  areas,  and  consequently  their  worship  could 
never  be  so  general.  If,  however,  we  compare,  as  we 
ought,  serpent-worship  with  quadruped-worship,  or 
bird- worship,  or  sun-worship,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
no  exceptionally  wide  area. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  like  previous  writers,  is  surprised  to 
find  that  the  serpent- god  is  frequently  regarded  as  a 
beneficent  being.  MuUer,  in  his  Scientific  Mythology, 
has  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  by  the  statement 
that  the  serpent  typified  not  only  barren,  impure 
nature,  but  also  youth  and  health.  This  is  not,  I 
think,  the  true  explanation.     It  may  be  that  the  serpent- 

*  Pinkerton,  vol.  xvi.  p.  500. 
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god  commeDced  as  a  malevolent  being,  who  was  flat- 
tered, as  cruel  rulers  always  are,  and  that,  in  process  of 
time,  this  flattery,  which  was  at  first  the  'mere  expres- 
sion of  fear,  came  to  be  an  article  of  faith.  K,  however, 
the  totemic  origin  of  serpent- worship,  as  above  sug- 
gested,  be  the  correct  one,  the  serpent,  like  other  totemic 
deities  would,  from  its  origin,  have  a  benevolent 
character. 

As  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  work,  the  serpent 
was  worshipped  anciently  in  Egypt,^  in  India,*  Phoe- 
nicia,® Babylonia,*  Greece^  as  well  as  in  Italy,*  where, 
however,  it  seems  not  to  have  prevailed  much.  Among 
the  Lithuanians  *  every  family  entertained  a  real  serpent 
*  as  a  household  god.'  ^ 

Passing  on  to  those  cases  in  which  the  serpent  is 
even  now  worshipped,  or  was  so  until  lately,  we  find  in 
Asia  evidence  of  serpent-worship,  in  Persia,®  Cashmere,® 
Cambodia,  Thibet,^^  India,^^  China  (traces),^*  Ceylon,^® 
and  among  the  Kalmucks.^*  In  Africa  the  serpent  was 
worshipped  in   some   parts  of  Upper  Egypt,^^  and  in 


*  HerodotuS)  Euterpe,  74. 

'  Tertallian,  De  Prescript.  Here- 
tioomm,  c.  xlvii.  Epiphanius,  lib. 
1  Ileres.  xxxvii.  p.  267,  et  «eq, 

•  Eusebius,  PrcB.  Evan.,  vol.  i.  p. 
0.  Maurice,  Ind.  Antiq.  toI,  vi.  p. 
273. 

^  Bell  and  Dragon,  ▼.  23. 

^  Pauaaniaa,  yol.  ii.  pp.  137, 176, 
^lian,  De  Animal,  xvi.  39.  Hero- 
dotus, \iii.  41. 

«  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  ix.  p.  16. 
Prop ertius,  Eleg.  viii.  p.  4.  Deane, 
oc,  cit.f  p.  253. 

^  Lord  Kamea*  History  of  Man, 
vol.  iv,  p.  103.  Deane,  loc.  cit, 
p.  246. 


^  Mogruil,  156;  Windischmann, 
37 ;  Sb&h  Nameh,  Atl{inson*8  trana- 
lation,  p.  14. 

^  Asiatic  Res.  vol.  xv.  pp.  24, 25. 
Ayeen  Akbaree,  Qladwin^s  trans.,  p. 
137. 

*®  Hiouen-Thsang,  vol  i.  p.  4. 

"  Fergusson's  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship,  p.  56. 

*«  Ibid.  p.  51. 

"  History  and  Doctrine  of  Budd- 
hism in  Ceylon,  Upham. 

'*  Klemm,  Cult,  der  Mens.  vol. 
iii.  p.  202. 

"  Pococke,  Pinkerton's  Voyages, 
vol.  XV.  p.  269. 
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Abyssina.^  Among  the  negroes  on  the  Guinea  Coast 
it  used  to  be  the  principal  deity .^  Smith  in  his  voyage 
to  Guinea,'  says  that  the  natives  *  are  all  pagans,  and 
'  worship  three  sorts  of  dieties.     The  first  is  a  large, 

*  beautiful  kind  of  snake,  which  is  inofiensive  in  its  nature. 
'  These  are  kept  in  fittish-houses,  or  churches,  built  for 

*  that  purpose  in  a  grove,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  great 
'  store  of  hogs,  sheep,  fowls,  and  gcats,  &c.,  and  if  not 

*  devoured  by  the  snake,  are  sure  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
'  the  fetishmen  or  pagan  priests/  From  Liberia  to  Ben- 
guela,  if  not  farther,  the  serpent  was  the  principal  deity,* 
and,  as  elsewhere  is  regarded  as  being  on  the  whole  bene- 
ficent. To  it  the  natives  resort  in  times  of  drought  and 
sickness,  or  other  calamities.  No  negro  would  intention- 
ally injure  a  serpent,  and  anyone  doing  so  by  accident 
would  assuredly  be  put  to  death.  All  over  the  country 
are  small  huts,  built  on  purpose  for  the  snakes,^  which 
are  attended  and  fed  by  old  women.  These  snakes  are 
frequently  consulted  as  oracles. 

In  addition  to  those  smaU  huts  were  temples,  which, 
judged  by  a  negro  standard,  were  of  considerable  mag- 
nificence,^ with  large  courts,  spacious  apartments,  and 
numerous  attendants.  Each  of  these  temples  had  a 
special  snake.  That  of  Whydah  was  supposed  to  have 
appeared  to  the  army  during  an  attack  on  Ardra.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  presage  of  victory,  which  so  encour- 

1  Dillmann  in  Zeitsch.  der  Mor-  yol.  i.  p.  94. 
genlandisclien  GeseUs.  vol.  yii.    p.  '  Smith's  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p. 

338.       Ludolf.    Comment,  yol.   iii.  196.    See  also  Bosman,  Pinkerton*8 

p.   284 ;  Bruce*8  Travels,  yol.  iv.  p.  Voyages,  vol.  xvi.  p.  184,  et  seq. 
35.  *  Bosman,  loc,  cit.  pp.  494-499. 

'  Astley's  Voyages,  yoL  iii.  p.  Smith,  loc.  cit,  p.  196. 
489;  Burton,  vol.  ii.  p.  139;  Smith,  *  Astley,  loc.  cit.  pp.  27,  32. 

loc.  cit.  p.  196;  Burton's  Dahome,  ^  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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aged  the  soldiers  that  they  were  perfectly  successful. 
Hence   this    fetich    was  reverenced    beyond  all  others, 


AaOIB,    AN    IDOL   OF   1 


(AsUej'a  Collection  orVojapo*.) 


an.I  an  annuol    pilgrimaffc    was    made    to  its    temple 
with  much  ceremony.     It  is  rather  suspicious  that  any 
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young  women  who  may  be  ill  are  taken  off  to  the  snake's 
house  to  be  cured.  For  this  questionable  service  the 
attendants  charge  a  high  price  to  the  parents. 

It  is  observable  that  the  harmless  snakes  only  are 
thus  worshipped.  '  Agoye/  the  fetich  of  Whydah, 
which  has  serpents  and  lizards  coming  out  of  its  head  ^ 
(fig.  19),  presents  a  remarkable  similarity  to  some  of 
the  Hindoo  idols.  By  the  12th  article  of  a  treaty  made 
so  recently  as  1856  by  the  British  consul  for  Biafra 
and  Fernando  Po,  British  subjects  are  expressly  for- 
bidden to  kill  or  injure  a  certain  species  of  snake  which 
is  held  sacred  by  the  nation. 

Snakes,  says  Schweinfiirth,  *  are  the  only  creatures 
'  to  which  either  Dinka  or  Shillooks  (Upper  Nile  Re- 
'  gion)  pay  any  sort  of  reverence.'  ^ 

The  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa  have  a  general  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  appear  to  them  in  the 
form  of  serpents.' 

Ellis  mentions  that  in  Madagascar  the  natives  re- 
gard serpents  *  with  a  sort  of  superstition.'  * 

In   Feejee,    '  the    god  *   most  generally  known    is 

*  Ndengei,  who  seems  to  be   an  impersonation  of  the 
^  abstract  idea  of  eternal  existence.     He  is  the  subject 

*  of  no  emotion  or  sensation,  nor  any  appetite  except 

*  hunger.      The   serpent — the   world-wide   symbol    of 

*  eternity — ^is  his  adopted  shrine.  Some  traditions 
^  represent  him  with  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of 


^  Astley,  loc,  cit,  vol.  iii.  p.  60.  Livingstone's  Exp.  to  the  Zambesi, 

'  Heart  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  p.  46. 

'  Oasalis'  Basutos,  p.  246.  Ohap-  ^  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  p. 

xnan*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  196.    Calla-  143. 

waj*8  Religious  System  of  the  Ami^  ^  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  voL  ii.  p. 

Zulu.      Arbousset,  loc,  cit.  p.   138.  217. 
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*  that  reptile,  the  rest  of  his  form  being  stone,  emblera- 
'atic   of  everlasting  and  unchangeable  duration.     He 

*  passes  a  monotonous  existence  in  a  gloomy  cavern ; 
'  evincing  no  interest  in  anyone  but  his  attendant,  Uto, 
'  and  giving  no  signs  of  life  beyond  eating,  answering 
'  his  priest,  and  changing  his  position  from  one  side  to 
^  the  other.' 

In  the  Friendly  Islands  the  water  snake  was  much 
respected.^ 

In  America  serpents  were  worshipped  by  the  Aztecs,^ 
Peruvians,'  Natchez,*  Caribs,^  Monitarris,*  Mandans,^ 
Tatur,®  Pueblo  Indians,^  &c. 

Alvarez,  during  his  attempt  to  reach  Peru  from 
Paraguay,  is  reported  ^^  to  have  seen  the  *  temple  and 

*  residence  of  a  monstrous  serpent,  whom  the  inhabit- 
*ants  had  chosen  for  their  divinity,  and  fed  with 
'  human  flesh.     He  was  as  thick  as  an  ox,  and  seven- 

*  and-twenty  feet   long,   with  a  very  large  head,  and 

*  very  fierce  though  small  eyes.  His  jaws,  when  ex- 
'  tended,  displayed  two  ranks  of  crooked  fangs.     The 

*  whole  body,  except  the  tail,  which  was  smooth,  was 

*  covered  with  round  scales  of  a  great  thickness.  The 
^  Spaniards,  though  they  could  not  be  persuaded  by 
'  the  Indians  that  tliis  monster  delivered  oracles,  were 
'  exceedingly  terrified  at  the  first  sight  of  him  ;    and 

»  Mariner,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  »  Ibid.  p.  221. 

'  Squier's    Serpent    Symbol    in  ®  Kleomiy  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

America,  p.  162.  Gama,  Bescripcion  ^  Ibid.  p.  163. 

Hist  erica  y  Cronologica  de  las  Pe-  "  Power's  Amer.  Ethn.  vol.  iii. 

dras  de  Mexico,  1832,  p.  30 ;  Bernal  p.  144. 
Diaz,  p.  1 26.  '  Molhausen,  Tour  to  the  Pacific, 

•  Miiller,  Ges.  d.  Amer.  Urreligi-  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

onen,  p.  866.   Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  '^  Charlevoix's  History  of  Para- 

v.  i.  p.  48.  gUAy,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

*  Ibid.  p.  62, 
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*  their  terror  was  greatly   increased   when    on  one  of 

*  them  having  fired  a  blunderbuss  at  him,  he  gave  a 

*  roar  like  that  of  a  lion,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  tail 
'  shook  the  whole  tower.' 

The  worship  of  serpents  being  so  widely  distributed 
and  presenting  so  many  similar  features,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  something  special, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  it  up  to  one 
source,  and  that  it  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the 
primitive  religion  of  man. 

I  will  now,  however,  proceed  to  mention  other  cases 
of  zoolatry. 

Animal-worship  was   very  prevalent  in  America.^ 

The  Redskins    reverenced   the   bear,*  the    bison,  the 

hare,^  and  the  wolf,*  and  some  species  of  birds.^     The 

jaguar  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  and 

especially  in  La  Plata.*     In  South  America  birds  and 

jaguars  seem  to  have  been  the  specially  sacred  animals. 

The  owl  in  Mexico  was  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit ;  ^  in 

South  America  toads,®  eagles,  and  goatsuckers   were 

much  venerated.^     The  Abipones  ^^  think  that  certain 

little  ducks  '  which  fly  about  at  night,  uttering  a  moum- 

*  ful  hiss,  are  the  souls  of  the  departed.' 

In  Yucatan  it  was  customary  to  leave  an  infant 
alone  in  a  place  sprinkled  with  ashes.  Next  morning 
the  ashes  were  examined,  and  if  the  footprints  of  any 


*  Miiller,  Am.  Urr.  p.  60,  et  8eq.           '  Prescott,  vol.  i.  p.  4Q, 

^  Ibid,  p.  61.  '  Beponsy  Tr.  in  South  America, 

'  Schoolcraft,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  vol.  i,  p,  198. 

*  Miiller,  loc,  cit,  p,  267.  ^  MuUer,  Amer.  Urr.  p.  237. 

»  Ibid,  p.  134.    Klemm,  loc.  cit,           »<»  Dobritzhoffer.    Hiat.    of    the 

vol.  ii.  p.  164.  Abipones,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
®  Miiller,  loc.  cit,  p.  256. 
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animal  were  found  on  them,  it  was  chosen  as  the  deity 
of  the  infant.^ 

The  semi-civilised  races  of  Mexico  *  and  Peru  were 
more  advanced  in  their  religious  conceptions.  In  the 
latter  the  sun  was  the  great  deity .^  Yet  in  Peru,* 
even  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  many  species  of 
animals  were  still  much  reverenced,  including  the  fox, 
dog,  llama,  condor,  eagle,  and  puma,  besides  the  serpent, 
and  various  species  of  fish.  From  these  animals  the 
various  families  of  Indians  were  considered  to  be 
descended,^  and  each  species  was  supposed  to  have  a 
representative,  or  archetype,  in  heaven.®  In  Mexico  a 
similar  feeling  prevailed,  but  neither  here  nor  in 
Peru  can  it  truly  be  said  that  animals  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  were  nationally  regarded  as  actual 
deities. 

The  Polynesians,  also,  had  generally  advanced  be- 
yond the  stage  of  totemism.  The  heavenly  bodies 
were  not  worshipped,  and,  when  animals  were  regarded 
with  veneration,  it  was  rather  as  representatives  of  the 
deities,  than  with  the  idea  that  they  were  really  deities. 
Still  the  Tahitians^  had  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
various  kinds  of  fish  and  birds,  such  as  the  heron, 
kingfisher,  and  woodpecker ;  the  latter  apparently 
because  they  frequented  the  temples. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  ^  seem  to  have  regarded  the 

*  De    Broeses,     Du    Culte    deB  p.  76. 
Dieux  Fetiches,  p.  46.  •  Prescott'a  History  of  Peru,  p. 

'  Miiller,  loc,  cU,  p.  481.  87.    Garcilasao  de  la  Vega,  vol.  i.  p. 

>  Preecotts  History  of  Peru,  p.  176. 
88.  ^  Polynesian  Researches,  yoI.  ii. 

«  Miiller,  p.  366.      Oarcilasso  de  p.  208. 
la  Vega,  toI  i.  pp.  47,  168.  •  Cook  s  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii, 

^  Qarcilasbo  de  la  Vega,  vol.   i.  p.  160. 
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raven  as  sacred/  and  the  New  Zealanders,  according  to 
Forster,  regarded  a  species  of  tree-creeper  as  the  *  bird 

*  of  the  divinity.'^  The  Tongans  considered  that  the 
deities  *  sometimes  come  into  the  living  bodies  of  lizards, 
^  porpoises,  and  a  species  of  water-snake ;  hence  these 

*  animals  are  much  respected.'  ^  At  Tukopia  the  shark 
was  regarded  as  a  divinity.'*  The  Kingsmill  Island- 
ers also  worshipped  certain  kinds  of  fish.^ 

The  Bishop  of  Wellington  informs  us  that  *  spiders 

*  were  special  objects  of  reverence  to  Maoris ;  and,  as  the 

*  priests  further  told  them  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
'  went  to  heaven  on  gossamer  threads,  they  were  very 

*  careful  not  to  break  any  spiders'  webs,  or  gossamers. 

*  Lizards  were  also  supposed  to  be  chosen  by  the  Maori 

*  gods  as  favourite  abodes.'  ^  Moembe,  a  chief  of 
Vanikoro,  regarded  a  crab  as  his  Atua.^ 

The  Hervey  Islanders  worshipped  various  animals 
as  messengers  or  incarnations  of  the  gods.® 

In  the  Feejee  Islands,^  besides  the  serpent,  '  certain 
^  birds,  fish,  and  plants,  and  some  men,  are  supposed  to 

*  have   deities   closely   connected  with  or   residing   in 

*  them.     At  Lakemba,  Tui  Lakemba,  and  on   Vanua 

*  Levu,   Ravuravu,  claim  the  hawk  as   their   abode ; 

*  Viavia,  and  other  gods,  the  shark.     One  is  supposed  to 

*  inhabit  the  eel,  and  another  the  common  fowl,  and  so 
'  on,  until  nearly  every  animal  becomes  the  shrine  of 

^  Cook's  Voyage  to  Uie  Pacific,  «  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1870,  p.  367. 

vol.  iii.  p.  161.  ^  Rev.  d'Anthrop.  1876,  p.  267. 

"  Voyage  round  the  World,  vol.  ®  Gill,    Myths    of     the    South 

i.  p.  619.  Pacific,  p.  20. 

'  Mariner,  he.  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  "  Williams*  Fiji  and  the  Fijians, 

*  R«v.  d^Anthrop.  1876,  p.  208.  vol.  i.  p.  219.    Seemann,  Mission  to 

*  Hale,    Ethn.    of    the    U.    S.  Viti,  p.  392. 
Expl.  Exp.  p.  97. 
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*  some  deity.  He  who  worships  the  god  dwelling  in 
'  the  eel  must  never  eat  of  that  fish,  and  thus  of  the 

*  rest ;  so  that  some  are  tabu  from  eating  human  flesh, 
'  because  the  shrine  of  their  god  is  a  man/  The 
octopus  was  worshipped  in  the  Penrhyn  Islands,  the 
bat  in  Samoa,  and  elsewhere  the  tree-crab,  the  centi- 
pede, and  other  animals. 

In  Siberia  Erman  mentions  that  '  the  Polar  bear,  as 
'  the  strongest  of  God's  creatures,  and  that  which  seems 

*  to  come  nearest  to  the  himian  being,  is  as  much  vene- 
'  rated  by  the  Samoyedes  as  his  black  congener  by  the 
^  Ostyaks.     They   even   swear  by  the   throat   of  this 

*  strong  animal,  whom  they  kill  and  eat ;  but  when  it  is 
^  once  killed,  they  show  their  respect  for  it  in  various 

*  ways.'  ^ 

Each  tribe  of  the  Jakuts  '  look  on  some  particular 
^  creature  as  sacred,  e,g,  a  swan,  goose,  raven,  &c.,  and 
'  such  is  not  eaten  by  that  tribe,  though  the  others  may 
'  eat  it.'  ^  The  same  feeling  extends  even  to  plants ;  and 
in  China,  when  the  sacred  apricot  tree  is  broken  to 
make  the  spirit^pen,  it  is  customary  to  write  an  apology 
on  the  bark.* 

The  Hindus,  says  Dubois,*  '  in  all  things  extrava- 

*  gant,  pay  honour  and  worship,  less  or  more  solemn,  to 

*  almost  every  living  creature,  whether  quadruped,  bird, 
*or  reptile.'  The  cow,  the  ape,  the  eagle  (known  as 
garuda),  and  the  serpent,  receive  the  highest  honours  ; 
but  the  tiger,  elephant,  horse,  stag,  sheep,  hog,  dog,  cat, 
rat,  peacock,  cock,  chameleon,  lizard,  tortoise,  fish,  and 

*  Erman,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.    Miiller,  •  Ty lor,  Roy.  Inst  Journ.  toL  ▼. 
Dea.  de  toutes  les  Nat.  de  TEmp.      p.  527. 

Rusae,  pt  i.  p.  107.  *  Loc,  cit.  p.  445. 

*  Strahlenberjr,  p.  383, 
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even  insects,  have  been  made  objects  of  worship.  The 
ox  is  held  especially  sacred  throughout  most  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  Among  the  Todas^  the  *  buflRaloes  and  bell 
*are  fused  into  an  incomprehensible  mystic  whole,  or 

*  unity,  and  constitute  their  prime  object  of  adoration 

*  and  worship.'    ....    *  Towards  evening  the  herd  is 

*  driven  back  to  the  tuel,  when  such  of  the  male  and 

*  female  members  of  the  family  as  are  present  assemble, 

*  and  make  obeisance  to  the  animals.' 

Dr.  Anderson  found  the  worship  of  the  horse  and 
the  snake  interwoven  with  the  Buddhism  of  the  Shans 
of  West  Yunan.*^  The  goose  is  worshipped  in  Ceylon,® 
and  the  alligator  in  the  Philippines. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  greatly  addicted  to 
animal- worship,  and  even  now  Sir  S.  Baker  states  that 
on  the  White  Nile  the  natives  will  not  eat  the  ox.* 
The  common  fowl  also  is  connected  with  superstitious 
ceremonies  among  the  Obbo  and  other  Nile  tribes.* 

'  The  tiger,'  says  Dalziel,  *  is  the  Fetish  of  Dahpmy.'  ^ 

The  King  of  Ardra,  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  had  cer- 
tain black  birds  for  his  fetiches,^  and  the  negroes  of 
Benin  also  reverence  several  kinds  of  birds.  The 
negroes  of  Guinea  regard®  'the  sword-fish  and  the 
'  bonito  as  deities,  and  such  is  their  veneration  for  them 

*  that  they  never  catch  either  sort  designedly.     If  a 

*  sword-fish  happen  to  be  taken  by  chance,  they  will 

*  not  eat  it  till  the  sword  be  cut  off,  which,  when  dried, 

*  TraDS.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N.S.,  vol.  *  Albert  N'yanza,  vol.  i.  p.  09. 

vii.  pp.  260,  263.     See  also  Ethn.  *  Baker,  loc.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

Journ.  1869,  p.  97.  *  Hist,  of  Dahomj,  p.  vi. 

'  Expedition  to  Western  Yunan  ^  Astley^s  C'oUection  of  Voyages, 

via  Bhamd,  p.  116.  vol.  iii.  pp.  72,  99. 

'  Tennent^s    Oeylon,  vol.    L  p.  "  Astley,  vol.  ii.  p.  667.     Bup- 

484.  ton's  Dahome,  v.  ii.  pp.  146,  148. 

T  2 
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*  they  regard  as  a  fetis.<oJ  They  also  regard  the  croco- 
dile as  a  deity.     On  the  Guinea  Coast,  says  Bosnian,  *  a 

*  great  part  of  the  negroes  believe  that  man  was  made 

*  by  Anansie :  that  is,  a  great  spider.'  ^  In  South  Africa 
the  Malekutus  and  some  Baperis  worship  the  porcupine, 
while  other  Bai)eris  regard  a  monkey  as  their  tutelary 
deity.' 

In  Madacrascar,  Ellis  ^  tells  us  that  the  natives  reowd 
crocodiles  *  as  possessed  of  supernatural  power,  invoke 

*  their  forbearance  with  prayers,  or  seek  protection  by 

*  charms,  rather  than  attack  them  ;  even  the  shaking  of 

*  a  spear  over  the  waters  would  be  regarded  as  an  act 

*  of  sacrileorious  insult  to  the  sovereign  of  the  flood,  im- 

*  perilling   the  life   of  the  offender  the  next  time  he 

*  should  venture  on  the  water.' 

The  nations  of  Southern  Euroj)e  had  for  the  most 
part  advanced  beyond  animal-worship  even  in  the 
earliest  historical  times.  The  extraordinary  sanctity 
attributed,  in  the  Twelfth  Odyssey,  to  the  oxen  of  the 
sun,  stands  almost  alone  in  Greek  mythology,  and  is 
regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  of  Phoenician  origin.  It 
is  true  that  the  horse  is  8[>oken  of  with  mysterious 
respect,  and  that  deities  on  several  occasions  assumed 
the  form  of  birds  ;  but  this  does  not  amount  to  actual 
worship. 

The  deification  of  animals  explains  probably  the 
curious  fact  that  various  savage  races  habitually  apolo- 
gise to  the  animals  which  they  kill  in  the  chase ;  thus, 
the  Vogulitzi  *  of  Siberia,  when  they  have  killed  a  bear, 

'  PinkertoDy  Ujc.  cit.  vol.  x?i.  p.  p.    21)7.     See  also   Sibree,  /or.  cit, 

aoe.  p.  103. 

*  ArbouBAot,  loc,  cit.  p.  170.  •  *  Strahlonborg*8  Voyagfo  to  Si- 

^  Three  VisiU  to    Madagascar,  beria,  p.  07. 
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address  it  formally,  and  maintain  *  that  the  blame  is  to 

*  be  laid  on  the  arrows  and  iron,  which  were  made  and 

*  forged  by  the  Russians.'  The  same  custom  exists 
among  the  Ostyaks,^  the  Samoyeds,^  and  the  Ainos  of 
Yesso.*  Schoolcraft  *  mentions  a  case  of  an  Indian  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  begging  pardon  of  a  bear 
which  he  had  shot. 

Before  engaging  in  a  himt  the  Chippeways  have  a 
'  medicine '  dance  in  order  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of 
the  bears  or  other  game.^  The  Sioux,  Minnitarees, 
and  Mandans  had  a  very  similar  custom.  So  also  in 
British  Columbia,^  when  the  fishing  season  commences, 
and  the  fish  begin  coming  up  the  rivers,  the  Indians 
used  to  meet  them,  and  *  speak  to  them.     They  paid 

*  court  to  them,  and  would  address  them  thus  :  "  You 

*  **  fish,  you  fish  ;  you  are  all  chiefs,  you  are  ;  you  are 
' ''  aU  chiefs." ' 

Among  the  Northas,  when  a  bear  is  killed  it  is 
dressed  in  a  bonnet,  covered  with  fine  down,  and 
solemnly  invited  into  the  chief's  presence.^ 

The  Koussa  Kaffirs^  had  a  very  similar  custom. 

*  Before  a  party  goes  out  hunting,  a  very  odd  ceremony 

*  or  sport  takes  place,  which  they  consider  as  absolutely 

*  necessary  to  ensure  success  to  the  undertaking.     One 

*  of  them  takes  a  handful  of  grass  into  his  mouth,  and 

*  crawls  about  upon  all-fours  to  represent  some  sort  of 

*  game.     The  rest  advance  as  if  they  T^ould  run  him 

^  Voyages,  yoI.  iv.  p.  85.  '  Oatlin's  Amer.  Ind.  toI.  iL  p. 

'  De  Broeses,  Dieux  Fetiches,  p.  248. 
61.  ^  Metlahkatlah,  p.  06. 

*  Traofl.  Ethn.  Soc.,  N.S.,  vol.  iv.  ^  Bancroft,  /oc.  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

p.  86.  "  Lichtenstoin's  Travels,  vol.  i. 

^  Schoolcraft's    Indian    Tribes,  p.  269.       Shooter,  The   Kafirs   of 

vol.  iii  p.  229.  Natal,  p.  216. 
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through  with  their  spears,  raising  the  hunting  cry,  till 
at  length  he  falls  upon  the  ground  as  if  dead.  If  this 
man  afterwards  kills  a  head  of  game,  he  hangs  a  claw 
upon  his  arm  as  a  trophy,  but  the  animal  must  be 
shared   with   the  rest.'     Lichtenstein   also  mentions 

that  *  if  an  elephant  is  killed  after  a  very  long  and 
wearisome  chase,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  they  seek 
to  exculpate  themselves  towards  the  dead  animal,  by 
declaring  to  him  solemnly,  that  the  thing  happened 
entirely  by  accident,  not  by  design.'  ^     To  make  the 

apology  more  complete,  they  cut  off  the  trunk  and  bury 

it  carefully  with  much  flattery. 

Speaking  of  a  Mandingo  who  had  kiUed  a  lion.  Gray 

says  :  ^  *  As  i  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
man,  who  I  conceived  ought  to  be  rewarded  for 
having  first  so  disabled  the  animal  as  to  prevent  it 
from  attacking  us,  thus  treated,  I  requested  an  ex- 
planation ;  and  was  informed  that,  being  a  subject 
only,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  crime  in  killing  or 
shooting  a  sovereign,  and  must  suffer  this  punishment 
until  released  by  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  who,  know- 
ing the  deceased  to  have  been  their  enemy,  would  not 
only  do  so  immediately,  but  commend  the  man  for  his 
good  conduct.  I  endeavoured  to  no  purpose  to  find 
out  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  mock  ceremony, 
but  could  only  gain  the  answer,  frequently  given  by  an 
African,  "  that  his  forefathers  had  always  done  so."  ' 
The  Steins  of  Cambodia  ®  believe  that  *  animals  also 

*  have  souls  which  wander  about  after  their  death  ;  thus 

'  LichtesBtein*8  Trarelfl,  vol.  i.  '  Mouhot*8  Travels  in  the  Cen- 

p.  254.  tral  Parts  of  Indo-Ohiua,  vol.  L  p. 

«  Oray'a    Travels    in    Western  262. 
Africa,  p.  148. 
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*  when  they  have  killed  one,  fearing  lest  its  soul  should 

*  come  and  torment  them,  they  ask  pardon  for  the  evil 

*  they  have  done  to  it,  and  oflFer  sacrifices  proportioned 

*  to  the  strength  and  size  of  the  animal.' 

The  Sumatrans  speak  of  tigers^  with  a  degree  of 
'  awe,  and  hesitate  to  call  them  by  their  common  name 

*  (rimau  or  machang),  terming  them  respectfully  satwa 

*  (the  wild    animals),  or   even   nenek  (ancestors)  ;  as 

*  really  believing  them  such,  or  by  way  of  soothing  and 

*  coaxing  them.     When  an  European  procures  traps  to 

*  be  set,  by   means   of  persons  less  superstitious,  the 

*  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  known  to 
*go  at  night  to  the  place,  and  practise  some  forms,  in 

*  order  to  persuade  the  animals  that  it  was  not  laid  by 
'  them,  or  with  their  consent' 

The  deification  of  iuanimate  objects  seems  at  first 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  understand  than  that  of 
animals.  The  names  of  individuals,  however,  would  be 
taken  not  only  firom  animals,  but  also  from  inanimate 
objects,  and  would  thus,  as  suggested  at  p.  260,  lead  to 
the  worship  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former.  Some, 
moreover,  are  singularly  lifelike.  No  one,  I  think,  can 
wonder  that  rivers  should  have  been  regarded  as  living. 
The  constant  movement,  the  ripples  and  eddies  on  their 
surface,  the  vibrations  of  the  reeds  and  other  water 
plants,  the  murmuring  and  gurgling  sounds,  the  clear- 
ness and  transparency  of  the  water,  combine  to  produce 
a  singular  effect  on  the  mind  even  of  civilised  man. 

Seneca  long  ago  observed,  that '  if  you  walk  in  a 
'grove,  thick   planted   with  ancient  trees  of  unusual 

^  Manden's  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  202.    See  also  Depons,  Travels  in 
S.  America,  voL  i.  p.  100. 
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*  growth,  the  interwoven  boughs  of  which  exdude  the 

*  light  of  heaven ;   the  vast  height  of  the  wood,  the 

*  retired  secrecy  of  the  place,  the  deep  unbroken  gloom 

*  of  shade,  impress  your  mind  with  the  conviction  of  a 

*  present  deity.* 

The  savage  also  is  susceptible  to  such  influences,  and 
is  naturally  prone  to  personify  not  only  rivers  but  also 
other  inanimate  objects. 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  special  form  of 
reUgion,  and  is  known  as  Sabfeism  ?  It  does  not,  how- 
ever,  in  its  original  form,  essentially  diff'er  from  moun- 
tain or  river- worship.  To  us,  with  our  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  the  sun-worship  naturally  seems  a  more 
sublime  fonn  of  religion,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  lower  races  who  worship  the  heavenly  bodies  have 
no  idea  of  their  distance  nor,  consequently,  of  their  mag- 
nitude. Nay,  the  very  distance  and  magnitude  of  the 
sun,  combined  with  the  regularity  of  its  course,  rendered 
it  the  less  likely  to  be  selected  by  the  lowest  races  of 
men  as  an  object  of  worship.  Religion  is  not  with  them 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  soul,  but  a  profound  fear  of 
some  immediate  evil,  a  desire  for  some  immediate 
good.  Hence  the  savage  worships  something  which  is 
close  to  him,  something  which  he  can  see  and  hear  ;  and 
the  lawless,  turbulent  action  of  the  sea  gives  him  more 
the  impression  of  life  and  energy  than  the  regular  and 
stately  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Even  when 
these  are  worshipped,  it  is  in  entire  ignorance  of  their 
real  magnitude  and  grandeur.  The  people  of  Chincha, 
in  Peru,  worshipped  the  sea  rather  than  the  sun,  *  which 

*  did  them  no  good  at  all,  but  rather  annoyed  tliem  by 
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*  its  excessive  heat/  ^  Hence  the  curious  ideas  with 
reference  to  eclipses  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
(p.  229).  Again,  in  illustration  of  the  same  fact,  the 
New  Zealanders  believed  that  Mawe,  their  ancestor, 
caught  the  sun  in  a  noose,  and  wounded  it  so  severely 
that  its  movements  have  been  slower,  and  the  days  con- 
sequently longer,  ever  since.*  According  to  another 
account,  Mawe  '  tied  a  string  to  the  sun  and  fastened 

*  it  to  the  moon,  that  as   the  former  went  down,  the 

*  other,  being  pulled  after  it  by  the  superior  power  of 

*  the  sun,  may  rise  and  give  light  during  his  absence.'  ^ 
A  very  similar  story  also  occurs  in  Samoa.* 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  savage 
notion  of  a  deity  is  essentially  different  from  that  enter- 
tained by  higher  races.  Instead  of  being  supernatural,  he 
is  merely  a  part  of  nature.  This  goes  far  to  explain  the 
tendency  to  deification  which  at  first  seems  so  strange. 

A  good  illustration,  and  one  which  shows  how  easily 
deities  are  created  by  men  in  this  frame  of  mind,  is 
mentioned  by  Lichtenstein.  The  king  of  the  Eoussa 
Kaffirs  having  broken  off  a  piece  of  a  stranded  anchor, 
died  soon  afterwards,  upon  which  all  the  Kaffirs  looked 
upon  the  anchor  as  alive,  and  saluted  it  respectfiilly 
whenever  they  passed  near  it.^  Again,  the  natives 
near  Sydney  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  whistle 
when  beneath  a  particular  cliff,  because  on  one  occasion 
a  rock  fell  from  it,  and  crushed  some  natives  who  were 
whistling  underneath  it.* 

*  Garcilaflso  de  la  Vega,  vol.  i.  Polynesia,  p.  248. 
p.  149.  *  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  254. 

'  Polynesian  Mythology,  p.  35.  *  Collins*  English  Oolony  in  N.  S. 

»  Yate,  loc.  cit,  p.  143.  Wales,  p.  882. 
^  Turner*B   Nineteen    Years   in 
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A  very  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson.^  *  The  following  instance  of  tree- worship,'  he 
says,  *  which  I  myself  witnessed,  is  amusing,  even  if  not 
instructive.  While  residing  in  Tessore,  I  observed  at 
one  time  considerable  crowds  passing  near  the  factory 
I  then  had  charge  of.  As  it  might  be  merely  an  ordi- 
nary fair  they  were  going  to  attend,  I  took  no  notice  ; 
but  as  the  crowd  grew  daily  larger,  and  assumed  a 
more  religious  character,  I  inquired,  and  was  told  that 
a  sfod  had  appeared  in  a  tree  at  a  place  about  six  miles 
off  Next  m\^g  I  rode  overfmd  found  .  large 
space  cleared  in  a  village  I  knew  well,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  an  old  decayed  date  tree,  hung  with  gar- 
lands and  offerings.  Aroimd  it  houses  were  erected 
for  the  attendant  Brahmins,  and  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness was  going  on  in  offerings  and  P6jd.  On  my 
inquiring  how  the  god  manifested  his  presence,  I  was 
informed  that  soon  after  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning 
the  tree  raised  its  head  to  welcome  him,  and  bowed  it 
down  again  when  he  departed.  As  this  was  a  miracle 
easily  tested,  I  returned  at  noon  and  found  it  was  so  ! 
After  a  little  study  and  investigation  the  mystery 
did  not  seem  difficult  of  explanation.  The  tree  had 
originally  grown  across  the  principal  pathway  through 
the  village,  but  at  last  hung  so  low  that,  in  order  to 
enable  people  to  pass  under  it,  it  had  been  turned 
aside  and  fastened  parallel  to  the  road.  In  the  opera- 
tion the  bundle  of  fibres  which  composed  the  root  had 
become  twisted  like  the  strands  of  a  rope.  When  the 
morning  sun  struck  on  the  upper  surface  of  these,  they 
contracted  in  diying,  and  hence  a  tendency  to  un- 

*  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  74. 
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*  twist,  which  raised  the  head  of  the  tree.     With   the 
'  evening  dews  they  relaxed,  and  the  head  of  the  tree 

*  declined,  thus  proving  to  the  man  of  science  as  to  the 

*  credulous   Hindu  that  it  was  due  to  the  direct  action 
'  of  the  Sun  God.' 

The  savage,  indeed,  accounts  for  all  movement  by 
life.^  Hence  the  wind  is  a  living  bdng.  Nay,  even 
motionless  objects  are  regarded  in  a  particular  stage  of 
mental  progress  as  possessing  spirits.  The  Karens 
believe  that  every  object  has  its  special  spirit.*  The 
chief  of  Teah  could  hardly  be  persuaded  but  that 
Lander's  watch  was  alive  and  had  the  power  of  moving.* 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  in  most  languages 
inanimate  objects  are  distinguished  by  genders,  being  at 
first  regarded  as  either  male  or  female.  Hence  also  the 
practice  of  breaking  or  burning  the  weapons,  &c.,  buried 
with  the  dead.*  Thus,  the  Wotyaks  of  Siberia  are  said 
to  break  the  knife  which  they  generally  bury  with 
the  dead.^  Franklin  records  it  of  Chippewayans,  and 
a  similar  custom  prevails  among  the  Tinneh,  and 
other  North  American  tribes.  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  cases  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the 
deceased  may  simply  have  arisen  fi*om  a  dislike  to 
use  articles  which  have  belonged  to  the  dead.  In 
other  instances  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Thus, 
among  the  fishermen  of  Lob  Nor  in  Central  Asia, 
according  to  Col.  Prejevalsky,  when  a  man  dies  half 
his  nets  are  buried  with  him,  half  being  retained  by  his 

'  Bogs  appear  to  do  the  same.  John's  Hill  Tribes  of  Aracan.  Journ. 

'  The    Karens    of    the     Gold  Anthrop.    Inst.    vol.    ii.   p.     238. 

Chersonese,  p.  131.  Shooter,  Kafirs  of  Natal,  p.  161. 

'  Niger  Expedition,  toI.  ii.  p.  *  Cartailhac,  Mat.  pour  servir  k 

220.  rHist.  de  VHomme,  1876,  p.  88. 

^  Li?ingstone*s  Zambesi,  p.  622. 
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heir.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  objects  buried  with  the  dead  was  merely  to 
prevent  them  from  being  a  temptation  to  robbers.  This 
is  not  so,  however  ;  savages  do  not  invade  the  sanctity 
of  the  tomb.  Just,  however,  as  they  kill  a  man's  wives 
and  slaves,  his  favourite  horse  or  dog,  that  they  may 
accompany  him  to  the  other  world,  so  do  they  *  kill ' 
the  weapons,  that  the  spirits  of  the  bows,  &c.,  may  also 
go  with  their  master,  and  that  he  may  enter  the  other 
world  armed  as  a  chief  should  be.  Thus  the  Tahitians  ^ 
believed  *  that  not  only  all  other  animals,  but  trees, 

*  fruit,  and  even  stones,  have  souls  which  at  death,  or 

*  upon  being  consumed  or  broken,  ascend  to  the  divinity, 
'  with  whom  they  first  mix,  and  afterwards  pass  into 

*  the  mansion  allotted  to  each.'  The  Utes  Indians  also 
destroyed  the  property  of  the  dead,  and  then  buried  it 
with  him.* 

The  Feejeeans  *  considered  that  *  if  an  animal  or  a 

*  plant  die,  its  soul  immediately  goes  to  Bolotoo ;  if  a 

*  stone  or  any  other  substance  is  broken,  immortality  is 

*  equally  its  reward  ;  nay,  artificial  bodies  have  equal 

*  good  luck  with  men,  and  hogs,  and  yams.     If  an  axe 

*  or  a  chisel  is  worn  out  or  broken  up,  away  flies  its 

*  soul  for  the  service  of  the  gods.     If  a  house  is  taken 

*  down,  or  any  way  destroyed,  its  immortal  part  will 

*  find  a  situation  on  the  plains  of  Bolotoo.* 

The  Finns  believed  that  all  inanimate  objects  had 
their  *  haltia,'  or  soul.* 

*  Gook*8   Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  '  Mariner,  loc,  cit,  vol.  iL  p.  1S7. 

p.  166.  Soemann^s  Miseion  to  Viti|  pp.  302, 

■  Yarrow,    Mortuarj    Customs  898. 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  *  Castren.  Finn.  Myth.  pp.  170, 

p.  81.  182. 
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Sproat,^    speaking  of  N.   W.   America,   says   that 

*  when  the  dead   are  buried,  the  friends   often  burn 
^  blankets  with  them,  for  by  destroying  the  blankets  in 

*  this  upper  world,  they  send  them  also  with  the  de- 

*  parted  soul  to  the  world  below.* 

The  Red  Indian,  says  Col.  Dodge,  perfectly  under- 
stands that  the  dead  does  not  actually  take  to  the  land 
of  spirits  the  material  articles  buried  with  him,  but 
they  think  that  '  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  will  have 

*  the  use  of  the  phantoms  of  those  articles.'  ^ 

Among  the  HiU  tribes  of  India  the  Garos  break  the 
objects  buried  with  the  dead,  who  *  would  not  benefit 

*  by  them  if  they  were  given  unbroken.'  ®     In  China,* 

*  if  the  dead  man  was  a  person  of  note,  the  Bonzes  make 

*  great  processions  ;  the  mourners  following  them  with 
'  candles  and  perfumes  burning  in  their  hands.     They 

*  offer  sacrifices  at  certain  distances,  and  perform  the 

*  obsequies ;  in  which  they  burn  statues  of  men,  women, 
'  horses,  saddles,  and  other  things,  and  abundance  of 

*  paper  money  ;  all  which,  they  believe,  in  the  next  life, 

*  are  converted  into  real  ones,  for  the  use  of  the  party 

*  deceased,  or  in  some  cases  forwarded,  in  his  care,  to 
'  friends  who  had  gone  before.'  ^ 

Thus,  then,  by  man  in  this  stage  of  progress  every- 
thing was  regarded  as  having  life,  and  being  more  or 
less  a  deity. 

*  Africans,  as  a  rule,'  says  Captain  Burton,  *  wor- 
^  ship  everything  except  the  Creator.'^ 

^  Sproat's  Scenes  and  Studies  of  p.  67. 

Savage  Life,  p.  213.  **  Artley,  vol.  iv.  p.  04. 

'  Dodge,   Hunting    Grounds  of  ^  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 

the  Great  West,  p.  284.  ^  Burton's  Dahome,  voL   ii.  p. 

s  Dalton  s  Des.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  134. 
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In  India,  says  Dubois,^  *  a  woman  adores  the  basket 

*  wliich  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her  necessaries,  and 

*  offers  sacrifices  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-mill,  and 

*  other  implements  that  assist   her   in  her  household 

*  labours.     A  carpenter  does  the  like  homage  to  his 

*  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools  ;  and  likewise  offers 

*  sacrifices  to  them.     A  Brahmnn  does  so  to  the  style 

*  with  which  he  is  going  to  write ;  a  soldier  to  the  arms 

*  he  is  to  use  in  the  field  ;  a  mason  to  his  trowel,  and  a 

*  labourer  to  his  plough.'     Amongst  the  Karens  every 
object  of  nature  is  supposed  to  have  its  guardian  spirit.* 

The  popular  religion  of  the  Andean  people,  says 
Mr.  Clements  Markham,*  '  consisted  in  the  belief  that 
all  things  in  nature  had  an  ideal  or  soul  which  ruled 
and  guided  them,  and  to  which  men  might  pray  for 
help.' 

In  the  words  of  Sir  S.  Baker :  *  '  Should  the  present 
history  of  the  country  be  written  by  an  Arab  scribe, 
the  style  of  the  description  would  be  purely  that  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  various  calamities  or  the 
good  fortimes  that  have  in  the  course  of  nature  be- 
fallen both  the  tribes  and  the  individuals  would  be 
recounted  cither  as  special  visitations  of  Divine  wrath, 
or  blessings  for  good  deeds  performed.  If  in  a  dream 
a  particular  course  of  action  is  suggested,  the  Arab 
believes  that  God  has  spoken  and  directed  him.  The 
Arab  scribe  or  historian  would  describe  the  event  as 
the  ^^  voice  of  the  Lord"  (Kallam  el  Allah)  having 
spoken  unto  the  person  ;  or,  that  God  appeared  to 

'  People  of  iDdiSy  p*  373.  See           *  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas, 

also  pp.  383,  386.  p.  II. 

«  At'Wahon,  Karens  of  the  Gold           *  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abys- 

\  einia,  by  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  p.  130. 
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'  him  in  a  dream  and  "  said,  &c."      Thus,  much  allow - 

*  ance  would  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  a  European 

*  reader,  for  the  figurative  ideas  and  expressions  of  the 

*  people.' 

Mr.  Fergusson,  indeed,  regards  tree-worship  in  as- 
sociation  with  serpent- worship  as  the  primitive  faith  of 
mankind.     Mr.  Wake^  also  says  ;  *  How  are  we  to  ac- 

*  count  for  the  Polynesians  also  affixing  a  sacred  charac- 

*  ter  to  a  species  of  the  banyan,  called  by  them  the  ava 

*  tree,  and  for  the  same  phenomenon  being  found  among 

*  the  African  tribes   on   the   Zambesi   and   the    Shire, 

*  among  the  negroes  of  Western  equatorial  Africa,  and 
'  even  in  Northern  Australia?     Such  a  fact  as  this  can- 

*  not  be  accounted  for  as  a  mere  coincidence.' 

""  '^'^  however,  tree- worship  equally  prevails  in 
v^e  cannot  regard  it  as  any  *  evidence  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  races  which  practise '  it. 
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WORSHIP  OF  INANIMATE   OBJECTS. 


In  India,  says  Dubois,^  *  a  woman  adores  the  basket 

*  which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her  necessaries,  and 

*  offers  sacrifices  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-mill,  and 

*  other  implements  that  assist  her   in   her  household 

*  labours.     A  cai'penter  does  the  like  homage  to  his 

*  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools  ;  and  likewise  offers 

*  sacrifices  to  them.     A  Brahman  does  so  to  the  style 

*  with  which  he  is  going  to  write ;  a  soldier  to  the  arms 

*  he  is  to  use  in  the  field  ;  a  mason  to  his  trowel,  and  a 

*  labourer  to  his  plough.'     Amongst  the  Karens  every 
object  of  nature  is  supposed  to  have  its  guardian  spirit.* 

The  popular  religion  of  the  Andean  people,  says 
Mr.  Clements  Markham,®  '  consisted  in  the  belief  that 
^  all  things  in  nature  had  an  ideal  or  soul  which  ruled 

*  and  guided  them,  and  to 
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'  him  in  a  dream  and  "  said,  &c."      Thus,  much  allow - 

*  ance  would  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  a  European 

*  reader,  for  the  figurative  ideas  and  expressions  of  the 

*  people.' 

Mr.  Fergusson,  indeed,  regards  tree-worship  in  as- 
sociation with  serpent-worship  as  the  primitive  faith  of 
mankind.     Mr.  Wake^  also  says  :  *  How  are  we  to  ac- 

*  count  for  the  Polynesians  also  affixing  a  sacred  charac- 

*  ter  to  a  species  of  the  banyan,  called  by  them  the  ava 

*  tree,  and  for  the  same  phenomenon  being  found  among 

*  the  African  tribes  on  the   Zambesi   and   the   Shire, 

*  among  the  negroes  of  Western  equatorial  Africa,  and 

*  even  in  Northern  Australia?  Such  a  fact  as  this  can- 
'  not  be  accounted  for  as  a  mere  coincidence.* 

Since,  however,  tree-worship  equally  prevails  in 
America,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  any  '  evidence  of  the 

*  common  origin  of  the  various  races  which  practise  *  it. 
It  is,  however,  one  among  many  illustrations  that  the 
human  mind,  in  its  upward  progress,  everywhere  passes 
through  the  same  or  very  similar  phases. 

Tree- worship  formerly  existed  in  Assyria,  Greece,* 
Poland,'  and  France.  In  Persia  Sir  T.  Chardin 
frequently  mentions  sacred  trees  on  which  were  hung 
garments,  rags,  and  amulets  ;  Tacitus  *  mentions  the 
sacred  groves  of  Germany,  and  those  of  England  are 
familar  to  everyone.  In  the  eighth  century,  St.  Boniface 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  down  a  sacred  oak  ;  even  re- 
cently an  oak  copse  at  Loch  Slant,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
was  held  so  sacred  that  no  person  would  venture  to  cut 

^  Ohapten  on  Man,  p.  260.  '  Glaus  MagnuB,  Bk.  III.  ch.  L 

'  Baomcultua     der     HelleneD,  ^  Tacitufl,  Qermania,  ix. 

Botticher.    1856. 
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In  India,  says  Dubois,^  *  a  woman  adores  the  basket 

*  which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her  necessaries,  and 

*  offers  sacrifices  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-mill,  and 

*  other  implements  that  assist   her   in   her  household 

*  labours.     A  carpenter  does  the  like  homage  to  his 

*  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools  ;  and  likewise  offers 

*  sacrifices  to  them.     A  Brahman  does  so  to  the  style 

*  with  which  he  is  going  to  write ;  a  soldier  to  the  arms 

*  he  is  to  use  in  the  field  ;  a  mason  to  his  trowel,  and  a 

*  labourer  to  his  plough.*     Amongst  the  Karens  every 
object  of  nature  is  supposed  to  have  its  guardian  spirit.^ 

The  popular  religion  of  the  Andean  people,  says 
Mr.  Clements  Markham,^  *  consisted  in  the  belief  that 
all  things  in  nature  had  an  ideal  or  soul  which  ruled 
and  guided  them,  and  to  which  men  might  pray  for 
help.' 

In  the  words  of  Sir  S.  Baker :  *  '  Should  the  present 
history  of  the  country  be  written  by  an  Arab  scribe, 
the  style  of  the  description  would  be  purely  that  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  various  calamities  or  the 
good  fortunes  that  have  in  the  course  of  nature  be- 
fallen both  the  tribes  and  the  individuals  would  be 
recounted  either  as  special  visitations  of  Divine  wrath, 
or  blessings  for  good  deeds  performed.  If  in  a  dream 
a  particular  course  of  action  is  suggested,  the  Arab 
believes  that  God  has  spoken  and  directed  him.  The 
Arab  scribe  or  historian  would  describe  the  event  as 
the  "  voice  of  the  Lord "  (Kallam  el  Allah)  having 
spoken  unto  the  person  ;  or,  that  God  appeared  to 

^  People  of  lodia,  p.  373.    See  '  Bites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas, 

also  pp.  383,  386.  p.  11. 

'  M'Mahon,  Karens  of  the  GK)ld  *  The  Nile  Trihutaries  of  Ahys* 

Chers.,  p.  121.  sinia,  hy  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  p.  130, 
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'  him  in  a  dream  and  "  said,  &c."      Thus,  much  allow - 

*  ance  would  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  a  European 

*  reader,  for  the  figurative  ideas  and  expressions  of  the 

*  people.' 

Mr.  Fergusson,  indeed,  regards  tree-worship  in  as- 
sociation with  serpent- worship  as  the  primitive  faith  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Wake^  also  says  :  *  How  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  Polynesians  also  affixing  a  sacred  charac- 
ter to  a  species  of  the  banyan,  called  by  them  the  ava 
tree,  and  for  the  same  phenomenon  being  found  among 
the  African  tribes  on  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire, 
among  the  negroes  of  Western  equatorial  Africa,  and 
even  in  Northern  Australia?  Such  a  fact  as  this  can- 
accounted  for  as  a  mere  coincidence.* 
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the  smallest  branch  fi'om  it ;  ^  and  it  is  said  that  oak- 
worship  is  still  practised  in  Livonia.^ 

Trees  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Celts,  and 
De  Brosses '  even  derives  the  word  kirk,  now  softened 
into  church,  from  quercus^  an  oak  ;  that  species  being  pe- 
culiarly sacred.     The  Lapps  also  used  to  worship  trees.* 

At  the  present  day  tree- worship  prevails  throughout 
Central  Africa,  south  of  Egypt,  and  the  Sahara.^  The 
Shangallas  in  Bruce's  time  worshipped  Hrees,  serpents, 
'  the  moon,  planets,  and  stars.'  * 

The  date  tree,  says  Burckhardt,  *  was  worshipped  by 

*  the  tribe  Khozaa  ;  and  the  Benit  Thekyf  adored  the 
'  rock  called  El  Lat ;  a  large  tree,  called  Zat  Arowat, 
'  was  revered  by  the  Koreysh." ' 

The  negroes  of  Guinea  ®  worshipped  three  deities, 
— serpents,  trees,  and  the  sea.  Park  ^  observed  a  tree 
on  the  confines  of  Bondou  hung  with  innumerable 
offerings,  principally  rags.     *  It  had,'  he  says,  *  a  very 

*  singular  appearance,  being  decorated  with  innumerable 

*  rags  or  strips  of  cloth,  which  persons  travelling  across 
'  the  wilderness  had  tied  to  the  branches/ 

In  Central  Africa  liarth  ^^  mentions  *  the  sacred  groves 
of  the  Marghi — a  dense  part  of  the  forest  surrounded 
with  a  ditch,  where,  in  the  most  luxuriant  and  widest- 
spreading  tree,  their  god  *  Zumbi  is  worshipped.' 

'  Early  Races  of  Scotlaod,  Tol.  i.  200. 
p.  171.  •  Voyajye    to    Guinea,    p.    105, 

'  Jour.  Authr.  Inst.  1873, p.  276.  Boaman,  Pinkerton*8  Voyafjes,  vol. 

'  Loc,  cit.  p.  175.  xvi.  p.  404.     MeroUa,  Pinkerton*8 

*  De  BroHscs,  loc,  cit,  p.  160.  Voyages,  toI.  xvi.  p.  236. 

*  Park,  p.  66.  »  Travels,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  64. 

*  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  35.  See  also  106.     See    also    CailH^,  vol.  L    p. 
vol.  vi.  p.  344.  1«'56. 

'  Travels  in   Arabia,  vol.   i.  p.  '®  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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The  negroes  of  Congo  ^  adored  a  sacred  tree  called 
'  "  Mirrone."     One  is  generally  planted  near  the  houses 

*  as  if  it   were   the    tutelar   god  of  the  dwelling,  the 

*  Gentiles  adoring  it  as  one  of  their  idols.'  They  place 
calabashes  of  palm  wine  at  the  feet  of  these  trees,  in 
case  they  should  be  thirsty.  Bosman  also  states  that 
along  the  Guinea  Coast  almost  every  village  has  its 
sacred  grove.^     At  Addacoodah,  Oldfield  ^  saw  a  *  gi- 

*  gantic  tree,  twelve  yards  and  eight  inches  in  circum- 

*  ference.     I  soon,  found  it  was  considered  sacred,  and 

*  had  several  arrows  stuck  in  it,  from  which  were  sus- 
'  pended  fowls,  several  sorts  of  birds,  and  many  other 

*  things,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  natives  to  it  as 

*  a  deity.' 

Chapman  mentions  a  sacred  tree  among  the  Kaffirs, 
which  was  hung  with  numerous  offerings.* 

The  Bo  tree  is  much  worshipped  in  India  ^  and 
Ceylon.*^     *  The  planting  of   the   Raj&yatana  tree  by 

*  Buddha,'  says  Fergusson,  '  has  already  been  alluded 

*  to,  but  the  history  of  the  transference  of  a  branch  of 

*  the  Bo  tree  from  the  Buddh-gy&  to  Anur&dhapura  is 
'  as  authentic  and  as  important  as  any  event  recorded 

*  in  the  Ceylonese  annals.     Sent  by  Asoka  (250  B.C.), 

*  it  was  received  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  Devanam- 

*  piyatisso.  and  planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  spot  in 

*  the  centre  of  his  capital.     There  it  has  been  reverenced 

'  Merolla's    Voyage   to    Congo.  '  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

Pinkerton,  vol.  xvi.  p.  236.   Astley's  *  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.     Klemm 

Oollection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  quotes  also  ViUault,  Bel.  des  Cosies 

96,  97.  d'Afrique  S.  pp.  263,  267.    Arbous- 

'  Loc.  cU,  p.  399.    See  also  Ast-  set,  loc.  cit.  p.  104. 
ley's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p. 

p.  26.    Tuckey's  Narrative,  p.  181.  66,  et  seq. 
Livingstone's  South  Africa,  p.  496.  *  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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as  the  chief  and  most  important  "  numan  "  of  Ceylon 
for  more  than  2,000  years,  and  it,  or  its  lineal  de  - 
scendant,  sprung  at  least  from  the  old  root,  is  the  re 
worshipped  at  this  hour.  The  city  is  in  ruins  ;  its 
great  dagobas  have  fallen  to  decay ;  its  monasteries 
have  disappeared  ;  but  the  great  Bo  tree  still 
flourishes  according  to  the  legend — ever  green,  never 
growing  or  decreasing,  bat  living  on  for  ever  for  the 
delight  and  worship  of  mankind.  Annually  thou- 
sands repair  to  the  sacred  precincts  within  which 
it  stands,  to  do  it  honour,  and  to  offer  up  those 
prayers  for  health  and  prosperity  which  are  more 
likely  to  be  answered  if  uttered  in  its  presence.  There 
is  probably  no  older  idol  in  the  world,  certainly  none 
more  venerated.' 

Some   of  the   Chittagong    Hill   tribes  worship  the 

bamboo,^  and  in  the   Simla  Hills  Capressus  torulosa  is 

regarded  as  a  sacred  tree.* 

In   Beerbhoom,    tree-worship   is  very  general,  and 

*  once  a  year  the  whole  capital  repairs  to  a  shrine  in 

*  the  jungle.'^  This  shrine  consists  of  three  trees,  but 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  now  venerated  rather  as 
the  abodes  of  deities,  than  as  the  actual  deities  them- 
selves. The  Kliyens  also  worship  a  thick  bushy  tree 
called  Subri.^ 

In  Siberia  the  elakuts  have  sacred  trees  on  which 
they  '  hang  all  manner  of  nicknacks,  as  iron,  brass, 
'  copper,  &c.'  *     The  Ostyaks  also,  as  Pallas  informs  us, 

«  Ijewin's  Hill  Triicto  of  Ohitta-  Ben-fal,  18<>8,  p.  131. 
fronfTi  p.  10.     Dalton  8  Trans.  £thn.  *  Daltou  a  Des.  Kthn.  of  Bengal, 

S(»c.  vol.  vi.  p.  *M.  p.  115. 

^  Thompson's     Travels     in    W.  *  Strahlenberg*8  Travels   in    Si- 
ll imalay  a,  p.  10  beria,  p.  381. 

'  Hunters     Annals     of     Uural 
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used  to  worship  trees.^  '  There  was  pointed  out  to  us/ 
says  Erman,  '  as  an  important  monument  of  an  early 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Beresov  *"*  a  larch  about  fifty 
feet  high,  and  now,  through  age,  flourishing  only  at 
the  top,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  churchyard. 
In  former  times,  when  the  Ostyak  rulers  dwelt  in 
Beresov,  this  tree  was  the  particular  object  of  their 
adoration.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  ob- 
served by  the  Russians,  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the 
tree  was  due  to  the  singularity  of  its  form  and  growth, 
for  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  the  trunk  separated 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  again  united.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  superstitious  natives  to  place  costly 
oflFerings  of  every  kind  in  the  opening  of  the  trunk  ; 
nor  have  they  yet  abandoned  the  usage  ;  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  enlightened  Kosaks,  who  enrich  them- 
selves by  carrying  off  secretly  the  sacrificial  gifts.' 
Hanway,^  in  his  Travels  in  Persia,  mentions  a  tree  '  to 
which  were  affixed  a  number  of  rags  left  there  as 
health-offerings  by  persons  afflicted  with  ague.  This 
was  besides  a  desolate  caravanserai  where  the  traveller 
found  nothing  but  water.' 

In  some  parts  *  of  Sumatra  likewise  '  they  super- 
stitiously  believe  that  certain  trees,  particularly  those 
of  venerable  appearance  (as  an  old  jawi-jawi,  or  banian 
tree),  are  the  residence,  or  rather  the  material  frame 
of  spirits  of  the  woods  ;  an  opinion  which  exactly 
answers  to  the  idea  entertained  by  the  ancients  of  the 

'  Loc,  vit,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  '  Quoted  in  the  Early  Races  of 

'  Ermau'B  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  Scotland,  voL  i.  p.  163.   See  also  De 

i.  p.  464.     See  also  Des.  de  toutes  Brosses,  loc,  cit.  pp.  144,  146. 

lea    Nat.    de  TEmp.  Russe,  pt.  xi.  *  Marsdens  History  of  Sumatra, 

p.  43.  p.  301. 
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'  dryades  and  hamadryades.  At  Benkunat,  in  the  Lam- 
'  pong  country,  there  is  a  long  stone,  standing  on  a  flat 
'  one,  supposed  by  the  people  to  possess  extraordinary 
'  power  of  virtue.     It   is  reported  to  have  been  once 

*  thrown  down  into  the  water,  and  to  have  raised  itself 
'  again  into  its  original  position,  agitating  the  elements 

*  at  the  same  time  with  a  prodigious  storm.  To  ap- 
'  proach  it  without  respect  they  believe  to  be  the  source 
'  of  misfortune  to  the  offender.' 

Among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  also  we  find 
the  worship  of  trees.^  They  '  believed  that  the  world 
at  first  consisted  only  of  sky  and  water,  and  between 
these  two  a  glede  ;  which,  weary  with  flying  about, 
and  finding  no  place  to  rest,  set  the  water  at  variance 
with  the  sky,  which,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  bounds, 
and  that  it  should  not  get  uppermost,  loaded  the  water 
with  a  number  of  islands,  in  which  the  glede  might 
settle  and  leave  them  at  peace.  Mankind,  they  said, 
sprang  out  of  a  large  cane  with  two  joints ;  that  floating 
about  in  the  water  was  at  lenirth  thrown  bv  the  waves 
against  the  feet  of  the  glede,  as  it  stood  on  shore, 
which  opened  it  with  its  bill ;  the  man  came  out  of  one 
joint,  the  woman  out  of  the  other.  These  were  soon 
after  married  by  the  consent  of  their  god,  Bathala 
Meycapal,  which  caused  the  first  trembling  of  the 
eartli ;  and  from  thence  arc  descended  the  different 
nations  of  the  world.' 

The  Feejeans  also  worshipped  certain  plants.* 
Tree-worship  was  less  prevalent  in  America.  Trees 
and   plants   were   worshipped   by   the    Mandans    and 


*  MarHden*8  History  of  Sumatrai  p.  303. 

*  Fiji  and  tbe  FijianH,  vol.  i.  p.219. 
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Monitarees.^  A  large  ash  was  venerated  by  the  Indians 
of  Lake  Superior.^ 

In  North  America,  Franklin  ^  describes  a  sacred  tree 
on  which  the  Crees  '  had  hung  strips  of  buffalo  flesh 
'  and  pieces  of  cloth.'     They  complained  to  him  of  some 

*  Stone  Indians,  who,  two  nights  before,  had  stripped 
'  their  revered  tree  of  many  of  its  offerings.'  In  Mexico 
Mr.  Tylor  *  observed  an  ancient  cypress  of  remarkable 
size  :  *  all  over  its  branches  were  fastened  votive  offer- 

*  ings  of  the  Indians,  hundreds  of  locks  of  coarse  black 
^  hair,  teeth,  bits  of  coloured  cloth,  rags  and  morsels  of 

*  ribbon.  The  tree  was  many  centuries  old,  and  had 
'  probably  had  some  mysterious  influence  ascribed  to  it, 
*and  been  decorated  with  such  simple  offerings  long 

*  before  the  discovery  of  America.'  In  Nicaragua,  not 
only  large  trees,  but  even  maize  and  beans,  were  wor- 
shipped.^ Maize  was  also  worshipped  in  the  Peruvian 
province  of  Huanca.^ 

In  Patagonia,  Mr.  Darwin  ^  mentions  a  sacred  tree 
'  which  the  Indians  reverence  as  the  altar  of  Walleechu. 
'  It  is  situated  on  a  high  part  of  the  plain,  and  hence  is 
^  a  landmark  visible  at  a  great  distance.  As  soon  as  a 
'  tribe  of  Indians  come  in  sight  of  it  they  offer  their 

*  adorations  by  loud  shouts It  stands  by  itself 

*  without  any  neighbour,  and  was  indeed  the  first  tree 
'  we  saw ;  afterwards  we  met  with  a  few  others  of  the 

*  same  kind,  but  they  were  far  from  common.     Being 

*  Muller,  Ajner.  UrreL  p.  59.  *  Miiller,  loc.  cit.    p.  494.    See 
'  Miiller,  he.  cit.  p.  126.                    also  p.  491. 

'  Journeys  to  the  Polar  Sea,  vol.  '  Martius,  he.  cit.  p.  80.    G.  de 

L  p.  221.  la  Vega,  Commen.  of  the  locas,  yoI. 

*  Anahuac,  p.  215.      He  men-      i.  pp.  47,  331. 

tions  a  second  case  of  the  same  sort  ^  Hesearches    in     Geology    and 

on  p.  265.  Natural  History,  p.  79. 
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winter,  the  tree  had  no  leaves,  but  in  their  place  num- 
berless threads,  by  which  the  various  offerings,  such  as 
cigars,  bread,  meat,  pieces  of  cloth,  <S:c.,  had  been  sus- 
pended. Poor  people,  not  having  anything  better,  only 
pulled  a  thread  out  of  their  ponchoo,  and  fastened  it 
to  the  tree.  The  Indians,  moreover,  were  accustomed 
to  pour  spirits  and  mate  into  a  certain  hole,  and  like- 
wise to  smoke  upwards,  thinking  thus  to  afford  all 
possible  gratification  to  Walleechu.  To  complete  the 
scene,  the  tree  was  surrounded  by  the  bleached  bones 
of  the  horses  which  had  been  slaughtered  as  sacrifices. 
All  Indians,  of  every  age  and  sex,  made  their  offerings ; 
they  then  thought  that  their  horses  would  not  tire, 
and  that  they  themselves  should  be  prosperous.' 
The  Abenaquis  also  had  a  sacred  tree.^ 
Thus,  then,  this  form  of  relisrion  can  be  shown  to  be 

7  7  C 

general  to  most  of  the  great  races  of  men  at  a  certain 
stage  of  mental  development.^ 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  worship  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  springs,  which  we  shall  find  to  have  been  not  less 
widely  distributed.  It  was  at  one  time  very  prevalent 
in  Western  Euro{)e.  Herodotus  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  sacred  lakes  among  the  Libyans.'  According 
to  Cicero,  Justin,  and  Strabo,  there  was  a  lake  near 
Toulouse  in  which  the  neighbouring  tribes  used  to 
deposit  offerings  of  gold  and  silver.  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
and  Virgil  also  allude  to  sacred  lakes.  In  the  sixth 
century,  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  a  sacred  lake  on 
Mount  Helanus. 


*  De    BroRjioa,    Du    Culte    des  •  Karly  RueeB  of  Scotiand,  vol. 

Dieux  PVtich<»«,  p.  51.    T^fi tail,  vol.       i.  p.  158. 
i.  p.  140.  »  Melpomene,  158,  ISl. 
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In  Brittany  there  is  the  celebrated  well  of  St.  Anne 
of  Auray,  and  the  sacred  fountain  at  Lanmeur,  in  the 
crypt  of  the  church  of  St.  Melars,  to  which  crowds  of 
pilgiims  still  resort.^ 

In  our  own  country  traces  of  water-worship  are 
also  abundant.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Gildas, 
and  is  said  to  be  denounced  in  a  Saxon  homily  pre- 
served in  Cambridge.^  '  At  St.  Fillan's  ^  well,  at  Comrie, 
in  Perthshire,  numbers  of  persons  in  search  of  health, 
so  late  as  1791,  came  or  were  brought  to  drink  of  the 
waters  and  bathe  in  it.  All  these  walked  or  were 
carried  three  times  deasil  (sunwise)  round  the  well. 
They  also  threw  each  a  white  stone  on  an  adjacent 
cairn,  and  left  behind  a  scrap  of  their  clothing  as  an 
offering  to  the  genius  of  the  place.'  In  the  Scotch 
isl  ands  also  are  many  sacred  wells,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  the  holy  well  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Loch  Maree 
surrounded  by  the  little  offerings  of  the  peasantry,  con- 
8i8tmg  principally  of  rags  and  halipence. 

Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  *  observes  that  in  Scotland 
*  there  are  few  parishes  without  a  holy  weU  ; '  nor  was 
it  much  less  general  in  Ireland.  The  kelpie,  or  spirit 
of  the  waters,  assumed  various  forms,  that  of  a  man 
woman,  horse,  or  bull  being  the  most  common.  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  full  of  legends  about  this  spirit,  a 
firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  which  was  general  in  the 
last  century,  and  is  even  now  far  fi-om  abandoned. 
Of  river- worship  we  have  many  cases  recorded  in 

'  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  vii.  ^  See    Forbes     Leslie's     Early 

'  Wright's  Superstitions  of  Eng^  Baces  of  Scolland^  vol.  i.  p.   145. 

land.  Campbeirs  Tales  of  the  West  High- 

'  Early  Baces  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  lands. 

p.  15G. 
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Greek  history.^  Peleus  dedicated  a  lock  of  Achilles' 
hair  to  the  river  Spercheios.  The  Pulians  sacrificed  a 
bull  to  Alpheios  ;  Themis  summoned  the  rivers  to  the 
great  Olympian  assembly.  Okeanos,  the  Ocean,  and 
various  fountains,  were  regarded  as  divinities.  Water- 
worship  in  the  time  of  Homer  was,  however,  gradually 
ebbing  away  ;  and  belonged  rather,  I  think,  to  an  earlier 
stage  in  development,  than,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  believes, 
to  a  different  race.^ 

In  Northern  Asia,  the  Tunguses  ^  and  Votyaks  * 
worship  various  springs.     De  Brosses  mentions  that  the 

*  River  Sogd  was  worshipped  at  Samarcand.^  In  •  the 
'  tenth  century  a  schism  took  place  in  Persia  among 

*  the  Armenians,  one  party  being  accused  of  despising 
'  the  holy  well  of  Vagarschiebat.' 

The  Bouriats  also,  though  Buddhists,  have  sacred 
lakes.  Atkinson  thus  describes  one.  In  an  after-dinner 
ramble,  he  says,^  '  I  came  upon  the  small  and  pictu- 
^  resque  lake  of  Ikeougoun,  which  lies  in  the  mountains 

*  to  the  north  of  San-ghin-dalai,  and  is  held  in  venera- 

*  tion.  They  have  erected  a  small  wooden  temple  on 
'  the  shore,  and  here  they  come  to  sacrifice,  offering  up 

*  milk,  butter,  and  the  fat  of  the  animals,  which  they 
'  burn  on  the  little  altars.  The  large  rock  in  the  lake 
'  is  with  them  a  sacred  stone,  on  which  some  rude 
'  figures  are  traced  ;    and  on  the  bank  opposite   they 

*  place  rods  with  small  silk  flags,  having  inscriptions 


'  Javentus  Mundi,  p.  100.  ^  Loc.  cit,  p.  146. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  177, 187.  *  Whipple.  Report  on  the  Indian 

■  Pallas,  vol.  It.  p.  041.  Tribes,  p.  44. 

*  Defl.   de    toutes    les    Nat.  de  ^  Siberia,  p.  445. 

I'Emp.  Kusse,  pt.  ii.  p.  80. 
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'printed  on  them.'     Lake    Ahoosh  also  is   accounted 
sacred  among  the  Baskhirs.^ 

The  divinity  of  water,  says  Dubois,  is  recognised  by 
*all  the  people  of  India/ ^  Besides  the  well-known 
worship  of  the  holy  Ganges  the  tribes  of  the  Neilgherry 
HiUs  *  worship  rivers  under  the  name  of  Gangamma, 
and  in  crossing  them  it  is  usual  to  drop  a  coin  into  the 
water  as  an  oflTering  and  the  price  of  a  safe  passage. 
In  the  Deccan  and  in  Ceylon  trees  and  bushes  near 
springs  may  often  be  seen  covered  with  votive  oflPerings.* 
The  worship  of  rivers  also  prevails  among  many  of 
the  Hill  tribes,  as,  for  instance,  the  Karrias,  Santhals, 
Khonds,  &c.^     The   Karens   and   Burmese  also  *  have 

sacred  wells the  waters  of  which  are  inhabited 

by  spirits,  which  carry  off  girls,  just  like  the  Scotch 
water-spirits.'  *  The  people  of  Sumatra  *  are  said  to  pay 
a  kind  of  adoration  to  the  sea,  and  to  make  it  an 
offering  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats  on  their  beholding 
it  for  the  first  time,  deprecating  its  power  of  doing 
them  harm.'  ^ 

In  the  Ashantee   country,  Bosman   mentions  *  the 
Chamascian  river,  or  Rio  de  San  Juan  called  by  *  the 
negroes  Bossum  Pra,  which  they  adore  as  a  god,  as 
the  word  Bossum  signifies.'  ®     The  Eufi*ates,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  Whydah,  is  also  looked  on  as  sacred,  and 


>  AtkinBOD'B  Oriental  and  West-  ^  Ibid,  yol.  ii.  p.  497.    Dalton^a 
em  Siberia,  p.  141.  Des.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  p.  160. 

'  The  People  of  India,  p.  125.  ^  M'Mahon,  The  KareoB  of  the 

See  ako  pp.  376,  410.  Qold.  Chersonese,  pp.  807,  343. 

>  The  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherry  ^  Marsden,  loc.  cit,  p.  301. 
Hills,  p.  68.                                                  ^  Loc,  cit,  p.  348.     See  also  p. 

*  Early  Races  of  Scotland,  vol.  404.    Smith  s  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p. 

L  p.  163.  197. 
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a  yearly  procession  is  made  to  it.^  Phillips  ^  mentions, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  1693,  when  the  sea  was  un- 
usually rough,  the  Kabosheers  complained  to  the  king, 
who  '  desired  them  to  be  easy,  and  he  would  make  the 
sea  quiet  next  day.  Accordingly  he  sent  his  fetish- 
man  with  ajar  of  palm  oil,  a  bag  of  rice  and  com,  a 
jar  ofpitto,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  piece  of  painted  calico, 
and  several  other  things  to  present  to  the  sea.  Being 
come  to  the  seaside  (as  the  author  was  informed  by 
his  men  who  saw  the  ceremony),  he  made  a  speech  to 
it,  assuring  it  that  his  king  was  its  friend,  and  loved 
the  white  men  ;  that  they  were  honest  fellows,  and 
came  to  trade  with  him  for  what  he  wanted  ;  and  that 
he  requested  the  sea  not  to  be  angry,  nor  hinder  them 
to  land  their  goods  ;  he  told  it  that  if  it  wanted  palm 
oil,  his  king  had  sent  it  some  ;  and  so  threw  the  jar 
with  the  oil  into  the  sea,  as  he  did,  with  the  same 
compliment,  the  rice,  com,  pitto,  brandy,  calico,  &c.' 
Again,  Villault'  mentions  that  lakes,  rivers,  and  ponds 
come  in  also  for  their  share  of  worship.  He  was  present 
at  a  singular  ceremony  near  Akkra.  A  great  number 
of  blacks  assembled  about  a  pond,  bringing  with  them  a 
sheep  and  some  gallipots,  which  they  oflTered  to  the 
pond,  M.  Villault  being  informed  *  that  this  lake,  or 
'  pond,  being  one  of  their  deities,  and  the  common 
'  messenger  of  all  the  rivers  of  their  country,  they  threw 

*  in  the  gallipots  with  these  ceremonies  to  implore  his 
'  assistance  ;  and  to  beg  him  to  carry  immediately  that 

*  pot,  in  their  name,  to  other  rivers  and  lakes  to  buy 


'  Astley,  loc.  cit.  p.  26.  '  Astley'ft  Collection  of  Voyagw, 

'  A«lley*fl  Collection  of  Voyages,      p,  008. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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*  water  for  them,  and  hoped  at  his  return,  he  would 
'  pour  the  pot-full  on  their  corn,  that  they  might  have 

*  a  good  crop.' 

Some  of  the  negroes  on  the  Guinea  Coast  ^ '  looked 
'  on  the  whites  as  the  gods  of  the  sea  ;  that  the  mast 
'  was  a  divinity  that  made  the  ship  walk,  and  the  pump 
'  was  a  miraxjle,  since  it  could  make  water  rise  up,  whose 
'  natural  property  is  to  descend.' 

Mr.  Creswick,  in  his  description  of  the  Veys,  says,^ 

*  there  is  a  dangerous  rock  in  the  Mafa  river,  which  is 

*  never  passed  without  giving  tribute,  either  a  leaf  of 

*  tobacco,  a  handful  of  rice,  or  drink  of  rum,  as  a  peace- 

*  oflPering  to  the  spirit  of  the  flood.' 

On  the  Zambesi,  the  natives  place  offerings  on  the 

rocks  in  dangerous  places,  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of 

the  waters.® 

In  North  America  the  Dacotahs  *  worship  a  god  of 

the  waters  under  the  name  of  Unktahe.  They  say  that 
this  god  and  its  associates  are  seen  in  their  dreams.  It 
is  the  master-spirit  of  all  their  juggling  and  supersti- 
tious belief.  From  it  the  medicine-men  obtain  their 
supernatural  powers,  and  a  great  part  of  their  religion 
springs  from  this  god.'     Franklin^  mentions  that,  the 

wife  of  one  of  his  Indian  guides  being  iU,  her  husband 
made  an  offering  to  the  water-spirits,  whose  wrath  he 
apprehended  to  be  the  cause  of  her  malady.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  knife,  a  piece  of  tobacco,  and  some  other 
trifling  articles,  which  were  tied  up  in  a  small  bundle, 
and  committed  to  the  rapid.'     Carver  *  observes  that 

*  Astley,  Yol.  ii.  p.  105.  iii.  p.  486. 

'  TraDB.  Ethn.  SocyoI.  yi.p.860.  *  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the 

>  IdYingstone^B  Zambesi,  p.  41.  Polar  Sea,  1819-22,  yoI.  ii.  p.  246. 

*  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  pt.  ^  Canrer's  TraYols,  p.  383. 
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when  the  Redskins  '  arrive  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
'  Superior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  or  any  other 

*  great  body  of  water,  they  present  to  the  spirit  who 
'  resides  there  some  kind  of  offering,  as  the  prince  of 

*  the  Winnebagoes  did  when  he  attended  me  to  the  Falls 

*  of  St.  Anthony/  Tanner  also  gives  instances  of  this 
custom/  On  one  occasion  a  Redskin,  addressing  the 
spirit  of  the  waters,  '  told  him  that  he  had  come  a  long 

*  way  to  pay  his  adorations  to  him,  and  now  would 
*make   him   the   best   offerings   in   his    power.       He 

*  accordingly  first  threw  his  pipe  into  the  stream  ;  then 

*  the  roll  that  contained  his  tobacco  ;  after  these,  the 

*  bracelets  he  wore  on  his  arms  and  wrists  ;  next  an 

*  ornament  that  encircled  his  neck,  composed  of  beads 

*  and  wires  ;  and  at  last  the  earrings  fix)m  his  ears  ;  in 

*  short  he  presented  to  his  god  every  part  of  his  dress 

*  that  was  valuable.'  ^  The  Mandans  also  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  to  the  spirit  of  the  waters.^ 

In  North  Mexico,  near  the  35th  Parallel,  Lieutenant 
Whipple  found  a  sacred  spring  which  fi-om  time  imme- 
morial *  had  been  held  sacred  to  the  rain- god.'  *  No 
animal  may  drink  of  its  waters.  It  must  be  annually 
cleansed  with  ancient  vases,  which,  having  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  by  the  caciques, 
are  then  placed  upon  the  walls,  never  to  be  removed. 
The  fi-og,  the  tortoise,  and  the  rattlesnake,  represented 
upon  them,  are  sacred  to  Montezuma,  the  patron  of  the 
place,  who  would  consume  by  lightning  any  sacrilegious 
hand  that  should  dare  to  take  the  relics  away.     In  Ni- 

'  NamtiTe  of  the  Captivitj  of  duuiB,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
John  Tanner,  p.  46.  *  Report  on  the  Indian  Tribes, 

•  Ibid,  p.  67.  p.  40. 
'  Catlin*8  North  American  In- 
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caragua  rain  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Quiateot.  The  principal  water-god  of  Mexico,  how- 
ever, was  Tlaloc,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Toltecs, 
Chichemecs,  and  Aztecs.^  In  New  Mexico,  not  far  from 
Zuni,  Dr.  Bell  ^  describes  a  sacred  spring  '  about  eight 

*  feet  in  diameter,  walled  round  with  stones,  of  which 
'  neither  cattle  nor  men  may  drink  :  the  animals  sacred 
'to  water  (frogs,  tortoises,  and  snakes)  alone  must 
'  enter  the   pool.     Once   a    year   the  cacique   and  his 

*  attendants   perform    certain    religious    rites    at    the 

*  spring  :  it  is  thoroughly  cleared  out ;  water-pots  are 
'  brought  as  an  offering  to  the  spirit  of  Montezuma,  and 

'  are  placed  bottom  upwards  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of 

*  stones.  Many  of  these  have  been  removed  ;  but  some 
'  still  remain,  while  the  ground  around  is  strewn  with 

*  fragments  of  vases  which  have  crumbled  into  decay 
'  from  age.'  In  Peru  the  sea  under  the  name  of  Mama 
Cocha,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Chinchas.^  The 
Indians  of  the  Coast,  says  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  '  from 
'  Truxillo  to  Tarapaca,  which  are  at  the  northern  and 

*  southern  extremities  of  Peru,  worshipped  the  sea  in 

*  the  shap^of  a  fish.'  One  branch  of  the  Collas  deduced 
their  origin  from  a  river,  the  others  from  a  spring  ;  * 
there  was  also  a  special  rain-goddess.  In  Paraguay  ^ 
also  the  rivers  are  propitiated  by  offerings  of  tobacco. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  worship  of  stones  and 
mountains,  a  form  of  religion  not  less  general  than 
those  already  described. 

M.  Dulaure,  in  his  *Histoire  Abr^^e  des  Cultes,' 

*  Miiller,  Amer.  Urrol.  p.  496.  *  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  vol.  i. 
»  Ethn.  Joura.  1869,  p.  227.             p.  168. 

5  Miiller,  Amer.  Uriel,  p.  368.  •  Loc.  cit,  p.  268. 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  148. 
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explains  the  origin  of  stone- worship  as  arising  from  the 
respect  paid  to  boundary-stones.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  worship  of  some  particular  stones  may  thus  have 
originated.  Hermes,  or  Termes,  was  evidently  of  this 
character,  and  hence  we  may  perhaps  explain  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  whose  symbol 
was  an  upright  stone. 

Mercury,  or  Hermes,  says  Lempri^re,  *  was  the  mes- 
'  senger  of  the  gods.  He  was  the  patron  of  travellers 
'  and  shepherds  ;  he  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead 

*  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  not  only  presided  over 

*  orators,  merchants,  and  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the 
'  god  of  thieves,  pickpockets  and  all  dishonest  persons.' 
He  invented  letters  and  the  lyre,  and  was  the  originator 
of  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  difficult  at  iirst  to  see  the  connection  between 
these  various  offices,  characterised  as  they  are  by  such 
opposite  peculiarities.  Yet  they  all  follow,  I  think,  from 
the  custom  of  marking  boundaries  by  upright  stones. 
Hence  the  name  Hermes,  or  Termes,  the  boundary.  In 
the  troublous  times  of  old,  it  was  usual,  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes,  to  leave  a  tract  of  neutral  territory  between 
the  possessions  of  different  nations.  These  were  called 
marches  ;  hence  the  title  of  Marquis,  which  means  an 
officer  appointed  to  watch  the  frontier  or  '  march.' 
These  marches,  not  being  cultivated,  served  as  grazing 
grounds.  To  them  came  merchants  in  order  to  ex- 
change on  neutral  ground  tlie  products  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  ;  here  also  for  the  same  reason  treaties 
were  negotiated.  Here  again  international  games  and 
sports  were  held.  Upright  stones  were  used  to  indi- 
cate places  of  burial ;  and  lastly  on  them  were  engraved 
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laws  and  decrees,  records  of  remarkable  events,  and  the 
praises  of  the  deceased. 

Hence  Mercury,  represented  by  a  plain  upright 
stone,  was  the  god  of  travellers,  because  he  was  a  land- 
mark ;  of  shepherds  as  presiding  over  the  pastures  ;  he 
conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions, 
because  even  in  very  early  days  upright  stones  were 
used  as  tombstones  ;  he  was  the  god  of  merchants, 
because  commerce  was  carried  on  principally  at  the 
frontiers  ;  and  of  thieves,  out  of  sarcasm.  He  was  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  because  ambassadors  m3t  at  the 
frontiers  ;  and  of  eloquence  for  the  same  reason.  He 
invented  the  lyre,  and  presided  over  games,  because 
contests  in  music,  &c.  were  held  on  neutral  ground  ; 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  letters,  because 
inscriptions  were  engraved  on  upright  pillars. 

Stone- worship,  however,  in  its  simpler  forms  has,  I 
think,  a  different  origin  from  this,  and  is  merely  a  form 
of  that  indiscriminate  worship  which  characterises  the 
human  mind  in  a  particular  phase  of  development. 

Pallas  states  that  the  Ostyaks  ^  and  Tunguses 
worship  mountains,^  and  the  Tartars  stones.®  Near 
Lake  Baikal  *  is  a  sacred  rock  which  is  regarded  as  the 
special  abode  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  is  consequently  much 
feared  by  the  natives.  In  India  stone- worship  is  very 
prevalent,  especially  among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The 
Asagas  of  Mysore  '  worship  a  god  called  Bhuma  Devam, 
'  who  is  represented  by  a  shapeless  stone.'  *  '  One 
'  thing  is  certain,'  says  Mr.  Hislop,  *  the  worship  (of 

'  Voyages  de  Palla8,vol.  iv.  p.  79.  ii.  p.  142. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  434,  ft48.  *  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  i.  p. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  614,  598.  338.    Quoted  in  Ethnol.  Journ.  vol. 

*  Iliirs  Travels  in  Siberia^  vol.  viii.  p.  96. 
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stones)  is  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
Berar  to  the  extreme   east  of  Bustar,  and    that  not 
merely  among  the    Hinduised    aborigines,    who   had 
begun  to  honour  Khandova,  &c.  but  among  the  rudest 
and  most  savage  tribes.     He  is  generally  adored  in 
the  form  of  an  unshapely   stone  covered   with    ver- 
milion/ ^     '  Two  rude  slave  castes  in  Tulava  (  Southern 
India),  the  Bakadara  and  Betad^ra,  worship  a  benevo- 
lent deity  named  Buta,  represented  by  a  stone  kept 
in  every  house.'  *     Indeed,  '  in  every  part  of  Southern 
India,  four  or  five  stones  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
ryots'  field,  placed  in  a  row  and  daubed  with  red  paint, 
which  they  consider  as  guardians  of  the  field  and  call 
the   five  Pandus.'*     Colonel  Forbes  Leslie   supposes 
that  this  red   paint    is  intended    to  represent    blood.* 
The  god  of  each  Khond  village  is  represented  by  three 
stones.*     PI.  III.  represents  a  group  of  sacred  stones, 
near  Delgaum,  in  the  Dekkan,  from  a  figure  given  by 
Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  in  his  interesting   work.^     The 
three  largest  stood  '  in  front  of  the  centre  of  two  straight 
'lines,    each    of   which   consisted   of   thirteen   stones. 
'  These  lines  were  close  together,  and  the  edges  of  the 
'  stones   were  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  it  was 

*  possible  to  do  with  slabs  which,  although  selected,  had 

*  never  been  artificially  shaped.  The  stone  in  the 
'  centre  of  each  line  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  highest  of 
'  the  three  that  stood  in  fi-ont  ;  but  the  others  gradually 
'  decreased  in  size  from  the  centre,  until  those  at  the 

>  Aboriginal     Tribes,    p.  16.  »  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  126. 

Quoted  in  Ethnol.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  *  Early  Races  of  Scotland,  vol. 

p.  96.  ii.  p.  462. 

'  Joum.  Ethnol.  Soc.   vol.  viii.  ^  Loc.  cit.  voL  ii.  p.  497 

p.  116.  ^  Loc.  cit,  vol.  iL  p.  464« 
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'  stones)  is  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
^Berar  to  the  extreme  east  of  Bustar,  and  that  not 
^merely  among  the    Hmduised    aborigines,    who   had 

*  begun  to  honour  Khandova,  &c.  but  among  the  rudest 
'and  most  savage  tribes.     He  is  generally  adored  in 

*  the  form  of  an  unshapely  stone  covered  with  ver- 
'  milion.'  ^  '  Two  rude  slave  castes  in  Tulava  (Southern 
'  India),  the  Bakadara  and  Betaddra,  worship  a  benevo- 
'  lent  deity  named  Buta,  represented  by  a  stone  kept 
'  in  every  house.'  *^     Indeed,  '  in  every  part  of  Southern 

*  India,  four  or  five  stones  may  often  be  seen  in  the 

*  ryots'  field,  placed  in  a  row  and  daubed  with  red  paint, 
'  which  they  consider  as  guardians  of  the  field  and  call 
'  the  five  Pandus.'  ®  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  supposes 
that  this  red  paint  is  intended  to  represent  blood.* 
The  god  of  each  Khond  village  is  represented  by  three 
stones.^  PL  III.  represents  a  group  of  sacred  stones, 
near  Delgaum,  in  the  Dekkan,  from  a  figure  given  by 
Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  in  his  interesting  work.^  The 
three  largest  stood  *  in  front  of  the  centre  of  two  straight 
'lines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  thirteen  stones. 
'  These  lines  were  close  together,  and  the  edges  of  the 

*  stones  were  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  it  was 
'  possible  to  do  with  slabs  which,  although  selected,  had 

*  never  been  artificially  shaped.  The  stone  in  the 
'  centre  of  each  line  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  highest  of 
'  the  three  that  stood  in  front  ;  but  the  others  gradually 
'  decreased  in  size  from  the  centre,  until  those  at  the 

>  Aboriginal      Tribes,    p.      16.  »  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  126. 

Quoted  in  Ethnol.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  ^  Early  Races  of  Scotland,  vol. 

p.  96.  ii.  p.  462, 

^  Journ.  Ethnol.  Soc.   vol.  viii.  ^  Loc.  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  407 

p.  116.  ^  Loc.  cii.  voL  ii.  p.  464. 
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ends  were  less  than  a  foot  above  the  ground,  into 
which  they  were  all  secured.  Three  stones,  not  fixed, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  group  ;  they 
occupied  the  same  position,  and  were  intended  for  the 
same  purposes,  as  those  in  the  circular  temple  just 
described.  All  the  stones  had  been  selected  of  an 
angular  shape,  with  somewhat  of  an  obelisk  form  in 
general  appearance.  The  central  group  and  double 
lines  faced  nearly  east,  and  on  that  side  were  white- 
washed. On  the  white,  near,  although  not  reaching 
quite  to  the  apex  of  each  stone,  nor  extending  alto- 
gether to  the  sides,  was  a  large  spot  of  red  paint, 
two- thirds  of  which  from  the  centre  were  blacked  over, 
leaving  only  a  circular  external  belt  of  red.  This 
gave,  as  I  believe  it  was  intended  to  do,  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  a  large  spot  of  blood.' 

In  connection  with  these  painted  stones  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  New  Zealand  red  is  a  sacred  colour,  and 

*  the  way  of  rendering  anything  tapu  was  by  making  it 

*  red.     When  a  person  died,  his  house  was  thus  painted  ; 

*  when  the  tapu  was  laid  on  anything,  the  chief  erected 
'  a  post  and  painted  it  with  the  kura  ;  wherever  a  corpse 
^rested,  some  memorial  was  set  up  ;  oftentimes  the 
'  nearest   stone,  rock,  or  tree  served  as  a  monument ; 

*  but  whatever  6bject  was  selected,  it  was  sure  to  be 
'painted  red.     If  the  corpse  was  conveyed  by  water, 

*  wherever  they  landed  a  similar  token  was  left ;  and 

*  when  it  reached  its  destination,  the  canoe  was  dragged 

*  on  shore,  painted  red,  and  abandcmed.  When  the 
*hahunga  took  place,  the  scraped  bones  of  the  chief 
*thus  ornamented,  and  wrapped  in  a  red-stained  mat, 

*  were  deposited  in  a  box  or  bowl  smeared  with  the 
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a  deity  under  the  form  of  an  unshapen  stone.^  The  god 
Heliogabalus  was  merely  a  black  stone  of  a  conical 
form.  Upright  stones  were  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 
The  Thespians  had  a  rude  stone,  which  they  regarded 
as  a  deity,  and  the  Boeotians  worshipped  Hercules  under 
the  same  form.^  The  Laplanders  also  had  sacred 
mountains  and  rocks.*  Stone-worship  indeed  is  said 
even  now  to  linger  in  some  of  the  Pyrennean  valleys. 

In  Western  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  we  meet 
with  several  denunciations  of  stone- worship,  proving  its 
strong  hold  on  the  people.  Thus  *  *  the  worship  of 
stones  was  condemned  by  Theodoric,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  seventh  centtuy,  and  is  among  the 
acts  of  heathenism  forbidden  by  King  Edgar  in  the 
tenth,  and  by  Cnut  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  a 
council  held  at  Tours  in  a.d.  567  priests  were  admon- 
ished to  shut  the  doors  of  their  churches  against  all 
persons  worshipping  upright  stones,  and  Mah^  states 
that  a  manuscript  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
council  held  at  Nantes  in  the  seventh  century  makes 
mention  of  the  stone- worship  of  the  Armoricans.' 

*  Les  Franqais,  says  Dulaure,^  '  adorerent  des  pierres 
plusieurs  si^cles  apr^s  I'^tablissement  du  christianisme 
parmi  eux.  Diverses  lois  civiles  et  religieuses  attestent 
Texistence  de  ce  culte.  Un  capitulaire  de  Charle- 
magne, et  le  concile  de  Leptine,  de  Tan  743,  d^fendent 
les  c^r^monies  superstitieuses  qui  se  pratiquent  aupr^ 
des  pierres  et  aupr^s  des  Fans  consacr^s  k  Mercure  et 

*  Kenrick's  PhoBnicia,  p.  823.  *  Forbes  Leslie,  loc»  cit,  vol.  i. 

'  See  De  Broeses,  loc.  cit.  p.  155.      p.  256. 

'  Dulaare^  loc,  cit,  p.  60.  •  Dulaure,  loc,  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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*  sacred  colour  and  placed  in  a  painted  tomb.  Near 
'  his  final  resting-place  a  lofty  and  elaborately  carved 

*  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  ;  this  was  called 
*the  tiki,  which  was  also  thus  coloured.'^  Red  was 
also  a  sacred  colour  in  Congo.* 

Colonel  Dalton  describes'  a  ceremony  which 
curiously  resembles  the  well-known  scene  in  the  life  of 
Elijah,  when  he  met  the  priests  of  Baal  on  the  top  of 
Carmel,  showed  his  superior  power,  and  recalled  Israel 
to  the  old  faith.  The  Sonthals  of  Central  Hindos- 
tan  worship  a  conspicuous  hill  called  '  Marang  Boroo.* 
In  times  of  drought  they  go  to  the  top  of  this  sacred 
mountain,  and  ofier  their  sacrifices  on  a  large  flat  stone, 
playing  on  drums  and  beseeching  their  god  for  rain. 
They  shake  their  heads  violently,  till  they  work  them- 
selves into  a  phrensy,  and  the  movement  becomes 
involuntary.  They  go  on  thus  wildly  gesticulating, 
till  a  ^4ittle  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  "  is  seen.  Then 
they  arise,  take  up  the  drums,  and  dance  the  kurrun 
on  the  rock,  till  Marang  Boroo's  response  to  their 
prayer  is  heard  in  the  distant  rumbling  of  thunder, 
and  they  go  home  rejoicing.  They  must  go  "  fasting 
'*  to  the  mount,"  and  stay  there  till  "  there  is  a  sound 
"  of  abundance  of  rain,"  when  they  get  them  down  to 
eat  and  drink.  My  informant  telld  me  it  always 
comes  before  evening.' 

The  Arabians  down  to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  wor- 
shipped a  black  stone.     ^  The  Beni  Thekyf  adored  the 

*  rock  called  El  Lat.'*     The  Phoenicians  also  worshipped 

'  Taylor's  New  Zealand  and  the  '  Trans.   Ethn.   Soc,  N.S.,  vol. 

New  Zealacders,  p.  06.  yi.  p.  85. 

*  Merollo,  Piukerion,  voL  xvi.  p.  ^  Burckhardt  s  Tr.    in    Arabia, 

273.  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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a  deity  under  the  form  of  an  unshapen  stone.^  The  god 
Heliogabalus  was  merely  a  black  stone  of  a  conical 
form.  Upright  stones  were  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 
The  Thespians  had  a  rude  stone,  which  they  regarded 
as  a  deity,  and  the  Boeotians  worshipped  Hercules  under 
the  same  form.^  The  Laplanders  also  had  sacred 
mountains  and  rocks.*  Stone-worship  indeed  is  said 
even  now  to  linger  in  some  of  the  Pyrennean  valleys. 

In  Western  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  we  meet 
with  several  denunciations  of  stone- worship,  proving  its 
strong  hold  on  the  people.  Thus  *  *  the  worship  of 
'  stones  was  condemned  by  Theodoric,  Archbishop  of 
'  Canterbury,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  is  among  the 
'  acts  of  heathenism  forbidden  by  King  Edgar  in  the 
'tenth,  and  by  Cnut  in  the  eleventh  century.     In  a 

*  council  held  at  Tours  in  a.d.  567  priests  were  admon- 
'  ished  to  shut  the  doors  of  their  churches  against  all 
'  persons  worshipping  upright  stones,  and  Mah^  states 
'  that   a   manuscript  record  of   the   proceedings   of  a 

*  council  held  at  Nantes  in  the  seventh  century  makes 
'  mention  of  the  stone- worship  of  the  Armoricans.' 

*  Les  Franqais,  says  Dulaure,^  *  adorerent  des  pierres 

*  plusieurs  sifecles  aprfes  T^tablissement  du  christianisme 
'  parmi  eux.     Diverses  lois  civiles  et  religieuses  attestent 

*  Texistence    de  ce  culte.     Un   capitulaire   de   Charle- 

*  magne,  et  le  concile  de  Leptine,  de  Tan  743,  d^fendent 
'  les  c^r^monies  superstitieuses  qui  se  pratiquent  aupr^ 
'  des  pierres  et  aupr^s  des  Fans  consacr^s  k  Mercure  et 

*  Kenrick*8  PhcBDicia,  p.  823.  *  Forbes  Leslie,  loc.  cit,  vol.  L 

'  See  De  Broeaee,  loc.  cit.  p.  155.      p.  256. 

'  Dulaare,  loc.  cit.  p.  60.  •  Dulaurei  loc,  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  804. 
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*  k  Jupiter.     Le  concile   de  Nantes,  cit^  par  R^inon, 

*  fait  la  m^me  defense.     H  nous  apprend  que  ces  pierres 
'  ^taient  situ^  dans  des  lieux  agrestes,  et  que  le  peuple, 

*  dupe  des  tromperies  des  demons,  y  apportait  ses  voeux 
'  et  ses  oflfrandes.     Les  conciles    d' Aries,  de  Tours,  le 

*  capitulaire  d'Aix-la-Chapelle,  de  Tan  789,  et  plusieurs 

*  synodes,  renouvellent  ces  prohibitions.' 

In  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century,  King  Laoghaire  wor- 
shipped a  stone  pillar  called  the  Crora-Cruach,  which 
wad  overthrown  by  St.  Patrick.      Another  stone  at 
Clogher  was  worshipped  by  the  Irish  under  the  name 
of  Kermand-Kelstach.^     There  was  a  sacred  stone  in 
Jura  ^  round  which  the  people  used  to  move  '  deasil,' 
.e.   sunwise.     *  In  some  of  the  Hebrides '  the  people 
attributed  oracular  power  to  a  large  black  stone.'     In 
the  island  of  Skye  '  in  every   district  there  is  to  be  met 
with  a  rude  stone  consecrated  to  Gruagach,  or  Apollo. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  McQueen  of  Skye  says  that  in  almost 
every  village   the  sun,  called   Grugach,  or  the  Fair- 
haired,  is  represented  by  a  rude  stone  ;  and  he  further 
states  that  libations  of  milk  were  poured  on  the  gruaich- 
stones.'     *  Finn  Magnusen,'  says  Prof.  Nilsson,  *  relates 
that  the  peasants  in  certain  mountain  districts  in  Nor- 
way even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  used 
to  preserve  stones  of  a  round  form,  and  reverenced  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  pagan  ancestors  used  to 
worship  their  idols.     They  washed  them  every  Thurs- 
day evening,  smeared  them  before  the  fire  with  butter, 
or  some  other  grease,  then  dried  them  and  laid  them  in 
the  seat  of  honour  upon  fresh  straw  ;  at  certain  times  of 

>  Dr.  Todd'B  St  Patrick,  p.  127.  *  Forbes  Lenlie,  loc.  at.  vol.  i.  p. 

*  Martinis  Western  IbIm,  p.  241.      267. 
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*  the  year  they  were  steeped  in  ale,  and  all  this  under 

*  the  supposition  that  they  would  bring  luck  and  com- 
'  fort  to  the  house/  ^ 

Passing  to  Africa,  Cailli^  observed  near  the  negro 
village  of  N'pal  a  sacred  stone,  on  which  everyone  as 
he  passed  threw  a  thread  out  of  his  '  pagne,'  or  breech- 
cloth,  as  a  sort  of  oflfering.  The  natives  firmly  believe 
that  when  any  danger  threatens  the  village  this  stone 
leaves  its  place  and  '  moves  thrice  round  it  in  the  pre- 

*  ceding  night,  by  way  of  warning.'  ^ 

Bruce  observes  that  the  pagan  Abyssinians  *  worship 

*  a  tree,  and  likewise  a  stone.'  ® 

The  Tahitians  believed  in  two  principal  gods  ;  '  the 
'  Supreme  Deity,  one  of  these  two  first  beings,  they  call 
'  Taroataihetoomoo,  and  the  other,  whom  they  suppose 
'  to  have  been  a  rock,  Tepapa/  *  The  volcanic  moun- 
tain Tongariro  was  *  held  in  traditional  veneration  by 
'the  New  Zealanders.' ^  The  Hervey  Islanders  also 
worshipped  upright  stones.® 

In  the  Feejee^  Islands  'rude  consecrated  stones  (fig. 
'  20)  are  to  be  seen  near  Vuna,  where  offerings  of  food 
'  are  sometimes  made.  Another  stands  on  a  reef  near 
'  Naloa,  to  which  the  natives  tama  ;  and  one  near  Tho- 
'  kova,  Na  Fiti  Levu,  named  Lovekaveka,  is  regarded 
'  as  the  abode  of  a  goddess,  for  whom  food  is  provided. 
'  This,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  like  a  round  black 

*  milestone,  slightly  inclined,  and  having  a  liku  (girdle) 


^  NilssoD  on  .the  Stone  Age,  p.  ^  Dieffenbach's     New    Zealand, 

241.  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

«  CaiUi^,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  •  Gill,    Myths    of    the    South 

*  Brace's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  343.  Pacific,  p.  32. 

*  Hawkesworth^s  Voyages,   vol.  '  Williams'  Fiji  and  the  Fijians, 
ii.  p.  238.  vol.  L  p.  220. 
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*  tied  round  the  middle.  The  shrine  of  0  Rewau  is  a 
'  lai^  stone,  which,  like  the  one  near  Naloa,  hates  mos- 
'  quitoes,  and  keeps  them  from  collecting  near  where  he 
'  rules  ;  he  has  also  two  large  stones  for  his  wives,  one 
'of  whom  came  from  Yandua,  and  the  other  from 
'  Yasawa.  Although  no  one  pretends  to  know  the 
'  origin  of  Ndengei,  it  is  said  that  his  mother,  in  the 
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'  form  of  t\ro  great  stones,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat. 
'  Stones  are  also  used  to  denote  the  locality  of  some 
'  other  gods,  and  the  occasional  resting-places  of  others. 
'  On  the  southern  beaches  of  Vanua  Levu  a  large  stone 
'  is  seen  which  has  fallen  upon  a  smaller  one.  These, 
'  it  is  said,  represent  the  gods  of  two  towns  on  that  coast 
'  fighting,  and  their  quarrel  has  for  years  been  adopted 
'  by  those  towns,'     On  one  of  these  sacred  stones  in  the 
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same  neighbourhood  are  circular  marks,  closely  resem- 
bling those  on  some  of  our  European  menhirs,  &c. 

In  Micronesia,  in  the  groups  of  Apamama  and 
Tarawa,  *  Tabueriki  is  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
'jSat  coral  stone,  of  irregular  shape,  about  three  feet 
'  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide,  set  up  on  one  end  in  the 
'  open  air.'  ^  The  Tannese  also  venerate  stones,  and 
the  principal  deity  of  Tokalau  was  supposed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  stone,  which  is  carefully  wrapped  up  in  fine 
mats.^  The  Sumatrans  also,  as  already  mentioned  (^anthy 
p.  292),  and  the  Torres  Straits  Islanders^  had  sacred 
stones. 

Sproat  mentions  a  mountain  in  Vancouver's  Island 
which  the  natives  are  afraid  to  mention,  fearing  that  if 
they  did  so  it  would  cause  them  to  be  wrecked  at  sea.* 

Prescott  ^  says,  that  a  Dacotah  Indian  ^  wiU  pick  up 
'  a  round  stone,  of  any  kind,  and  paint  it,  and  go  a  few 
'  rods  from  his  lodge,  and  clear  away  the  grass,  say 
^  fi^om  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  place  his 
'  stone,  or  god,  as  he  would  term  it,  and  make  an 
'offering  of  some  tobacco  and  some  feathers,  and  pray 
'  to  the  stone  to  deliver  him  from  some  danger  that  he 
*  has  probably  dreamed  of,  or  from  imagination.'  The 
Monitarris  also  before  any  great  undertaking  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  oiFerings  to  a  sacred  stone 
named  Mih  Choppenish.^  In  Florida  a  mountain  called 
Olaimi  was  worshipped,  and  among  the  Natchez  of 
Louisiana  a  conical  stone.^ 

1  Hale's  Ethn.  of  the  U.  S.  Ex.  p.  265. 
Exp.  p.  97.  ^  Schoolcraft's     Indian    Tribes, 

*  Turner's    Nineteen    Years    in  voL  ii.  p.  229.    Lafitau,  vol.  ii.  p. 

Polynesia,  pp.  88,  527.  821. 

'  Gill,  life  in  the  Southern  Isles,  '  Klemm,  Culturgescbichte,  vol. 

p.  217.  ii.  p.  178. 

^  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Say.  Life,  ^  Lafitau,  yol.  i.  p.  146. 
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In  South  America  the  Peruvians  kept  *  stones  in 
'their  houses,  treating  them  as  gods,  and  sacrificing 
'  human  flesh  and  blood  to  them/  ^ 

Fire-worship,  again,  is  so  widely  distributed  as  to  be 
almost  universal.  Since  the  introduction  of  lucifer 
matches  we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  a 
savage  has  in  obtaining  a  light,  especially  in  damp 
weather.  It  is  said,  even,  that  some  Australian  tribes  did 
not  know  how  to  do  so,  and  that  others,  if  their  fire 
went  out,  would  go  many  miles  to  borrow  a  spark  from 
another  tribe,  rather  than  attempt  to  produce  a  new  one 
for  themselves.  Hence  in  several  very  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world  we  find  it  has  been  customary  to  tell 
off  one  or  more  persons,  whose  sole  duty  it  should 
be  to  keep  up  a  continual  fire.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
origin  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  ;  and  hence  also  the  idea  of 
the  sacredness  of  fire  would  naturally  arise. 

According  to  Lafitau,^  M.  Huet,  in  a  work  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see,  *  fait  une  longue  Enumeration 
*de8  peuples  qui  entretenoient  ce  feu  sacrE,  et  il  cite 
'partout  ses  autorit^s,  de  sorte  qu'il  paroit  qu'il  n'y 
'  avoit  point  de  partie  du  monde  connu,  oii  ce  culte  ne 
'  fut  universellement  r^pandu.  Dans  TAsie,  outre  les 
'Juifs  et  les  Chald^ns  dont  nous  venons  de  parler, 
'  outre  les  peuples  de  Phrygie,  de  Lycie,  et  de  TAsie- 
'  Mineure,  il  Etoit  encore  chez  les  Perses,  les  Mkles,  les 

*  Scythes,  les  Sarmates,  chez  toutes  les  nations  du  Ponte 

*  et  de  la  Cappadoce,  chez  toutes  celles  des  Indes,  ou 
'  Ton  8^  faisoit  un  devoir  de  se  jeter  dans  les  flammes, 
'  et  de  8*y  consumer  en  holocauste,  et  chez  toutes  celles 

*  Garc]la8>«o  de  1h  Vega,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.     See  also  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
«  Ibid,  p.  163. 
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des  deux  Arabics,  ou  chaque  jour  k  certaines  heures 
on  faisoit  un  sacrifice  au  feu,  dans  lequel  plusieurs 
personnes  se  d^vouoient.  Dans  TAfi-ique  il  dtoit  non 
seulement  chez  les  figyptiens,  qui  entretenoient  ce  feu 
immortel  dans  chaque  temple,  ainsi  que  Fassure 
Porphyre,  mais  encore  dans  Tfithiopie,  dans  la  Lybie, 
dans  le  temple  de  Jupiter  Ammon,  et  chez  les  Atlan- 
tiques,  oil  Hiarbas,  roy  des  Garamantes  et  des  Gretules, 
avoit  dress^  cent  autels,  et  consacre  autant  de  feux, 
que  Virgile  appelle  des  feux  vigilans  et  les  gardes 
^temelles  des  dieux.  Dans  FEurope  le  culte  de  Vesta 
^toit  si  bien  ^tabli  que,  sans  parler  de  Rome  et  de 
ritalie,  il  n'y  avoit  point  de  ville  de  la  Grkie  qui  n'eut 
un  temple,  un  prytan^,  et  un  feu  ^temel,  ainsi  que  le 
remarque  Casaubon  dans  ses  "  Notes  sur  Ath^n^." 
Les  temples  c^lfebres  d'Hercule  dans  les  Espagnes  et 
dans  les  Graules,  celui  de  Vulcain  au  mont  Ethna,  de 
V^nus  firycine,  avoient  tons  leurs  pyrfethes  ou  feux 
sacr^.  On  pent  citer  de  semblables  t^moignages  des 
nations  les  plus  recul^s  dans  le  nord,  qui  ^toient 
toutes  originaires  des  Scythes  et  des  Sarmates.  Enfin 
M.  Huet  pretend  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  encore  long  temps  que 
oe  culte  a  ^t^  aboli  dans  THybemie  et  dans  la  Moscovie, 
qu'il  est  encore  aujourd'hui,  non  seulement  chez  les 
Gaures,  mais  encore  chez  les  Tartares,  les  Chinois,  et 
dans  FAm^rique  chez  les  Mexiquains.  II  pouvoit 
encore  en  ajouter  d'autres.' 

Among  the  ancient  Prussians  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up  in  honour  of  the  god  Potrimpos,  and  if  it  was 
allowed  to  go  out,  the  priest  in  charge  was  burnt  to  death.^ 

^  Voigt,  Oesch.     PreusseiiB,    vol.   i.  p.  682.      Schwenk,  Die  Mythol. 
der  Slawen,  p.  66. 
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The  Ainos  of  Yesso  '  have  many  gods  ;  but  fire^  not 
^  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  is  the  principal  one,  and 
^  they  are  accustomed  to  pray  to  it,  in  general  terms,  for 
^  all  they  may  need.'  ^  '  Many  Tunguz,  Mongol,  and 
'  Turk  tribes,'  says  Tylor,  *  sacrifice  to  fire,  and  some 
'  clans  will  not  eat  meat  without  first  throwing  a  morsel 
'  upon  the  hearth.'  *^ 

The  Natchez  and  Cherokees  •  had  a  temple  in  which 
they  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire.*  The  Ojibwas  ^  main- 
tained *  a  continued  fire  as  a  symbol  of  their  nationality. 
'  They  maintained  also  a  civil  polity,  which,  however, 
'  was  much  mixed  up  with  their  religious  and  medicinal 
'beliefs.'  In  Mexico  also  we  find  the  same  idea  of 
sacred  fire.  Colonel  McLeod  has  seen  the  sacred  fire 
still  kept  burning  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  South 
Mexico.*  At  the  great  festival  of  Xiuhmolpia,  the 
priests  and  people  went  in  procession  to  the  moimtain 
of  Huixachtecatl ;  then  an  unfortunate  victim  was 
stretched  on  the  *  stone  of  sacrifice,'  and  killed  by  a 
priest  with  a  knife  of  obsidian  ;  the  dish  made  use  of  to 
kindle  the  new  fire  was  then  placed  on  the  wound,  and 
fire  was  obtained  by  fi:iction.^ 

In  Peru  ®  *  the  sacred  flame  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
'  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  ;  and  if,  by  any  neglect,  it 


^  Bickmore,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc. 
vol.  vii.  p.  20. 

*  Tylor*8  Primitive  Culture,  vol. 
ii.  p.  254. 

'  Prichard'a  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man, 
1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 

^  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

*  Warren  in  Schoolcrafl*8  Indian 
Tribes,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  See  also 
Whipple's  Report  on  Indian  Tribes, 


p.  30. 

•  Jour.  Ethn.  Soc.  1809,  p.  225. 
See  also  p.  240. 

^  Humboldt's  Researches,  lion- 
don,  1824,  vol.  i.  pp.  225,  382.  See 
nleo  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  Qarci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

•  Prescott,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  Wuttke, 
Ges.  der  Menscb.  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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*  was  suffered  to  go  out  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
'event  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  that  boded  some 

*  strange  disaster  to  the  monarchy/ 

Fire  is  also  regarded  as  sacred  among  the  Damaras  ^ 
and  in  Congo,  and  in  Dahome  Zo  is  the  fire  fetich.  A 
pot  is  placed  in  a  room  and  sacrifice  is  ofiered  to  it,  that 
fire  may  '  live '  there.^ 

No  one  can  wonder  that  the  worship  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  is  very  widely  distributed.  It  can,  however, 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
preceding  forms  of  Totemism  ;  it  is  unknown  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  almost  so  in  Poljrnesia. 

In  hot  countries  the  sun  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
evil,  and  in  cold  as  a  beneficent,  being.  It  was  the 
chief  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Natchez,* 
and  was  also  worshipped  by  the  Navajos,  and  other 
allied  tribes  in  North  America.*  Among  the  Comanches 
of  Texas  *  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  are  the  principal 
'  objects  of  worship.'  *  Lafitau  observes  that  the  Ame- 
rican Redskins  did  not  worship  the  stars  and  planets, 
but  only  the  sim.®  In  North- West  America,  however, 
the  Ahts  worship  both  the  sun  and  moon,  but  especially 
the  latter.  They  regard  the  sun  as  feminine  and  the 
moon  as  masculine,  being,  moreover,  the  husband  of  the 
sun.^  The  Kaniagmioutes  consider  them  to  be  brother 
and  sister.*     It  has  been  said  that  the  Esquimaux  of 

'  Anderson's  Lake  Ngami,  p.  223.  Islands,  p.  236. 
«  Burton's   Dahome,  vol.  ii.  p.  »  Neighbors,     in     Schoolcraft's 

148.  Indian  Tribes,  yol.  ii.  p.  127. 

•  Robertson  8  America,  bk.    iv.  •  Loc,  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

p.  126.  7  Sproat's  Scenes  and  Studies  of 

*  Whipple's  Report    on  Indian      Savage  Life,  p.  206. 

Tribes,  p.  86.    Lafitau,  vol.  ii.  p.  «  Pinart,   Revue    d'Anthropolo- 

180.  Tertre's  History  of  the  Oaribby      gie,  1873,  p.  678. 
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Greenland  used  to  worship  the  sun.  This,  however, 
seems  more  than  doubtfiil,  and  Crantz  ^  expressly  denies 
the  statement. 

The  Peruvians  worshipped  the  sun,  making  to  it 
offerings  of  drink  in  a  vessel  of  gold,  and  declaring  '  that 
^  what  appeared  to  be  gone  had  been  drunk  by  the  sun, 
'  and  they  said  truly,  for  the  sun's  heat  had  evaporated 

*  the  liquor.'  ^  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  Yuea 
Huayna  Capac  questioned  this,  asking  if  it  was  likely 
that  the  sun,  if  a  god,  would  go  over  the  same  course 
day  after  day.     '  If  he  were  supreme  Lord  he  would 

*  occasionally  go  aside  from  his  course,  or  rest  for  his 
'  pleasure,  even  though  he  might  have  no  necessity  what- 
'  ever  for  doing  so.'  ®  The  moon  was  held  to  be  sister 
and  wife  of  the  sim.  Garcilasso  states  that  she  had  no 
separate  temple,  and  that  no  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
her.*  They  also  worshipped  several  of  the  stars,  which 
they  regarded  as  attendants  on  the  moon.^ 

In  Brazil  the  Coroados  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  moon  being  the  more  powerful.®  The  Abipones  ^ 
thought  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Pleiades  ; 
and  ^  as  that  constellation  disappears  at  certain  periods 

*  from  the  sky  of  South  America,  upon  such  occasions 
*they  suppose  that  their  grandfather  is  sick,  and  are 
'  under  a  yearly  apprehension  that  he  is  going  to  die  ; 
^  but  as  soon  as  tliose  seven  stars  ore  again  visible  in 
^  the  month  of  May,  they  welcome  their  grandfather,  as 

«  Loc.  cU.  vol.  i.  p.  196.      See  *  Lor.  cit.  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  275. 

Qraah'8  Voyage    to   Greenland,  p.  *  Loc.  cit,  pp.  276,  183,  176. 

124.  '  Spix  and   Martiua,  vol.  il.  p. 

'  GarcilasM)  de  la  Ve^a,  vol.  ii.  1?43. 

pp.  60,  181,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  '  Dobritzhofter.  lor.   cit,  vol.  ii. 

•  Lor,     cit,     p.    440.      Molina,  p.  05. 
Fables  and  Kite$i  of  the  IncnB,  p.  11. 
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^  if  returned  and  restored  from  sickness,  with  joyful 
'  shouts,  and  the  festive  sound  of  pipes  and  trumpets, 
'  congratulating  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health.' 

In  Central  India  sun-worship  prevails  among  many 
of  the  Hill  tribes.  ^  The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the 
'  Supreme  Deity  is  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the 
^  Hos  and  Oraons  as  well  as  of  the  Moondahs.  By  the 
'  former  he  is  invoked  as  Dhurmi,  the  Holy  One.     He 

*  is  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver  ;  and,  with  reference 
^  to  his  purity,  white  animals  are  offered  to  him  by  his 

*  votaries.'  ^  The  sun  and  moon  are  both  regarded  as 
deities  by  the  Korkus,*  Khonds,^  Tunguses,*  and 
Buraets.^  In  Northern  Asia  the  Samoyedes,  the  Mor- 
duans,  the  Tschuwasches  and  other  tribes  worshipped 
the  sun  and  moon. 

In  Western  Africa  moon-worship  is  very  prevalent. 
^  At  the  appearance  of  every  new  moon,'  says  Merolla,* 
^  these  people  fall  on  their  knees,  or  else  cry  out,  stand- 
'  ing  and  clapping  their  hands,  "  So  may  I  renew  my 

*  "  life  as  thou  art  renewed."  '  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  venerate  either  the  sun  or  the  stars.  Bruce 
also  mentions  moon-worship  as  occurring  among  the 
Shangallas.^  Further  south  the  Bechuanas  '  watch  more 

*  eagerly  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  moon,  and 
'  when  they  perceive  the  faint  outline  after  the  sun  has 


^  Colonel  DaltoDi  Trans.  Ethn.  ^  Klemni;  Oult.  d.  MeDscli.  t.  iii. 

Soc.  ToL  Ti.  p.  33.  pp.  101, 109.  Miiller,  Des.  de  toutes 

'  Forsyth's  Highlands  of  Central  lea  Nat.  de  TEmpire  Ruase,  pt.  iii. 

India,  p.  146.  p.  25. 

'  Forbes  Leslie's  Early  Baces  of  '  Voyage  to  Congo,  Pinkerton, 

Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  496.    Campbell,  ?ol.  xv.  p.  273. 
Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan,  p.  120.  ^  Travels,  vol.  iy.  p.  35,  toI.  ti. 

*  Bell's  Trayela  from  St.  Peters-  p.  344. 
burg,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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*  set  deep  in  the  west,  they  utter  a  loud  shout  of  "  Kua !  " 

*  and  vociferate  prayers  to  it.'  ^  Herodotus  ^  mentions 
that  the  Atarantes  used  to  curse  the  sun  as  he  passed 
over  their  heads. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not 
appear  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Polynesians.  The 
natives  of  Erromango,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Brenchley,  worship  the  moon,  having  stone  images  of 
the  form  of  new  and  full  moons.*  According  to  Lord 
Kames,  '  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes  formerly  acknow- 
'  ledged  no  gods  but  the  sun  and  moon.'  *  The  people 
of  Borneo  are  said  to  have  done  the  same. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  a  natural  development 
of  the  dread  of  ghosts,  and  is  another  widely  distributed 
form  of  religious  belief;  which,  however,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  here,  as  it  may  be  more  conveniently  con- 
sidered when  we  come  to  deal  with  Idolatry. 

These  are  the  principal  deities  of  man  in  this  stage 
of  his  religious  development.  They  are,  however,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 

The  heavens  and  earth,  thunder,  lightning,  and 
winds  were  regarded  as  deities  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Scythians  worshipped  an  iron  scimetar  as 
a  symbol  of  the  war- god  ;  *  to  this  scimetar  they  bring 

*  yearly  sacrifices  of  cattle  and  horses  ;  and  to  these 
'  scimetars  they  oflTer  more  sacrifices  than  to  the  rest  of 

*  their  gods.'  ^  In  the  Sagas  many  of  the  swords  have 
special  names,  and  are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Similarly  the  Feejeeans  regarded  ^  certain  clubs  with 

'  Livingstoue  8  Journeys  in  South  *  Hiatory  of  Man,  vol.  iv.  p.  252. 

Africa,  p.  236.  »  Ilerodotua,  It.  C2.    See   also 

'  Herodotus,  iv.  184.  Klenim,  Werkzeuire  und  WafTen,  p. 

»  ( ^uise  of  the  '  Cura^oR,'  p.  ;J2().  225. 
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*  superstitious  respect ; '  ^  and  the  negroes  of  Irawo,  a 
town  in  Western  Yoruba,  worshipped  an  iron  bar  with 
very  expensive  ceremonies.^  The  New  Zealanders, 
some  of  the  Melanesians,  and  the  Dahomans  worshipped 
the  rainbow.* 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  murdered  at  Dillon's  Bay, 
a  piece  of  red  sealing-wax  which  they  found  in  his 
pocket  '  was  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  some  port- 

*  able  god,  and  was  carefully  buried.'  * 

In  Central  India,  as  mentioned  in  p.  286,  a  great 
variety  of  inanimate  objects  are  treated  as  deities.  The 
Todas  are  said  to  worship  a  buffalo-bell.^  The  Kotas 
worship  two  silver  plates,  which  they  regard  aa  husband 
and  wife  ;  *  they  have  no  other  deity.'  ^  The  Kurumbas 
worship  stones,  trees,  and  anthills.^  The  Toreas, 
another  Neilgherry  Hill  tribe  worship  especially  a 
^  gold  nose-ring,  which  probably  once  belonged  to  one 
'  of  their  women.'  ®  According  to  Nonnius,  the  sacred 
lyre  sang  the  victory  of  Jupiter  over  the  Titans,  with- 
out being  touched.*  Many  other  inanimate  objects 
have  also  been  worshipped.  De  Brosses  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  king  of  hearts  being  made  into  a  deity,  ^^ 
and  according  to  some  of  the  earlier  travellers  in 
America,  even  the  rattle  was  regarded  as  a  deity.^^ 

Thus,  then,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  animals 

^  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  toI.  i.  p.  p.  15. 
219.  •  Ibid.  p.  114. 

'  BurtoD's  Abbeokuta,  vol.  i.  p.  "^  Tnum.  Ethn.  Soc.  vol.  yii.  p. 

192.  278. 

*  Barton's  MisBion  to  Dahome,  *  The  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherries, 
vol.  ii.  p.  148.    Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  p.  67. 

1870,  p.  367.  •  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

Turner's    Nineteen    Years    in  ><>  Loc.  cU,  p.  52. 

Polynesia,  p.  487.  "  Ibid.  p.  211. 

*  The  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherries, 
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and  plants,  water,  mountains  and  stones,  fire,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects,  are,  or 
have  been,  all  very  extensively  and  often  simultane- 
ously worshipped,  so  that  they  do  not  form  the  basis  of 
a  natural  classification  of  religions. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

RELIGION  (conduded). 

HAVING  thus  given  my  reasons  for  regarding  as 
unsatisfactory  the  classifications  of  religions  which 
have  been  adopted  hitherto,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
trace  up  the  gradual  evolution  of  religious  beliefs,  begin- 
ning with  the  Australians,  who  possess  merely  certain 
vague  ideas  as  to  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  a 
general  dread  of  witchcraft.  This  belief  cannot  be  said 
to  influence  them  by  day,  but  it.  renders  them  very 
unwilling  to  quit  the  camp-fire  by  night,  or  to  sleep 
near  a  grave.  They  have  no  idea  of  creation,  nor  do 
they  use  prayers  ;  they  have  no  religious  forms,  cere- 
monies, or  worship.  They  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Deity ,^  nor  is  morality  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  their  religion,  if  such  it  can  be  called.  The 
words  *  good '  or  ^  bad '  had  reference  to  taste  or  bodily 
comfort,  and  did  not  convey  any  idea  of  right  or  wrong.^ 
Another  curious  notion  of  the  Australians  is,  that  white 
men  are  blacks  who  have  risen  from  the  dead.  This 
idea  was  found  among  the  natives  north  of  Sydney 
as  early  as  1795,  and  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  of  mis- 
sionary origin.^     It  occurs  also  among  the  negroes  of 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  AuBtralia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  356,  356. 
Legislative  Council  on  Aborigines,  *  Collins' English  Colony  in  N.  S. 

Victoria,  1850,  pp.  9,  69,  77.  Wales,  p.  803. 

'  Eyre's  Discoveries  in  Central 
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Guinea,  New  Caledonia,  and  elsewhere.^  The  opinions 
of  the  Australians  on  such  points,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  very  various  and  confused.  They  had  cer- 
tainly no  general  and  definite  view  on  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  North  Australians  we  have  trust- 
worthy accounts  given  by  a  Scotchwoman,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  who  was  wrecked  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.  Her  husband  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
drowned,  but  she  was  saved  by  the  natives,  and  lived 
with  them  nearly  five  years,  until  the  visit  of  the 
'  Rattlesnake,'  when  she  escaped  with  some  difficulty. 
On  the  whole  she  was  kindly  treated  by  the  men, 
though  the  women  were  long  jealous  of  her,  and  be- 
haved  towards  her  with  much  cruelty.  These  people 
had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.^  They  did  not 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  held  that 
they  are  ^  after  death  changed  into  white  people  or 
'  Europeans,  and  as  such  pass  the  second  and  final 
'  period  of  their  existence  ;  nor  is  it  any  part  of  their 
^  creed    that    future    rewards    and     punishments    are 

*  awarded.'  * 

Mrs.  Thomson  was  supposed  to  be  the  ghost  of  Giom, 
a  daughter  of  a  man  named  Piaquai,  and  when  she  was 
teased  by  children,  the  men  would  often  tell  them  to 
leave  her  alone,  saying,  '  Poor  thing !  she  is  nothing — 

*  only  a  ghost.'  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  man 
named  Boroto  making  her  his  wife,  which  shows  how 
little  is  actually  implied  in  the  statement  that  Australians 
believe  in  spirits.     They  really  do  no  more  than  believe 

*  Smith's  Qoinea,  p.  216.    Bos-  *  MacgUlivray's  Voyage  of  the 

man,  Hnkerton'a  Voyages,  vol.  xvi.      '  Rattlesnake,'  vol.  il  p.  29. 
p.  401.  •  Loc.  cit,  p.  29. 
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in  the  existence  of  men  somewhat  different  from,  and  a 
little  more  powerful  than  themselves.  The  South 
Australians,  as  described  by  Stephens,  had  no  religious 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  worship  ;  no  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  but  a  vague  dread  of  evil  spirits.^ 

The  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  according  to  Davy,  believe 
in  evil  beings,  but '  have  no  idea  of  a  supreme  and  bene- 
'  ficent  God,  or  of  a  state  of  future  existence,  or  of  a 
'  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and,  in  conse- 
^  quence,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  signifies  little 
^  whether  they  do  good  or  evil.'  * 

The  Indians  of  Califomia  have  been  well  described 
by  Father  Baegert,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  lived 
among  them  no  less  than  seventeen  years.'  As  to 
government  or  religion,  he  says,*  '  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  existed  among  them.  They  had  no  magis- 
trates, no  police,  and  no  laws  ;  idols,  temples,  religious 
worship,  or  ceremonies  were  unknown  to  them,  and 
they  neither  believed  in  the  true  and  only  God  nor 
adored  false  deities. 

'  I  made  diligent  inquiries  among  those  with  whom 
I  lived,  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  any  conception 
of  God,  a  future  life,  and  their  own  souls,  but  I  never 
could  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a  knowledge. 
Their  language  has  no  words  for  "  God  "  and  "  soul," 
for  which  reason  the  missionaries  were  compelled  to 
use  in  their  sermons  and  religious  instructions  the 
Spanish  words  Dios  and  alma.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  with  people  who  thought  of  nothing  but 

^  Stephenfl'  South  Australia,  p.  Halb.  Califoniie,  1778.    Translated 

78.  in  Smithsonian  Reports^  1863-4. 
>  DaTj*B  Ceylon,  p  118.  «  Smithsonian  Reports,  1864,  p. 

'  Nachrichten    yon    der   Amer.  S90. 
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'  eating  and  merry-making,  and  never  reflected  on 
'  serious  matters,  but  dismissed  everything  that  lay  be- 
'  yond  the  narrow  compass  of  their  conceptions  with  the 

*  phrase  aipek^riri,  which  means,  "Who  knows  that?'' 

*  I  often  asked  them  whether  they  had  never  put  to 
'  themselves  the  question  who  might  be  the  Creator 
'  and   Preserver  of  the   sun,   moon,    stars,  and  other 

*  objects  of  nature,  but  was  always  sent  home  with  a 
'  vdra,  which  means  "  no  "  in  their  language.' 

Mr.  Gibbs,  speaking  of  the  Indians  living  in  the 
valleys  drained  by  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin, 
says  :  '  One  of  this  tribe,  who  had  been  for  three  or  four 

*  years  among  the  whites,  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 

*  tion,  on  being  questioned  as  to  his  own  belief  in  a 

*  Deity,  acknowledged  his  entire  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
'  ject.  As  regarded  a  future  state  of  any  kind,  he  was 
'  equally  unmformed  and  indifferent ;  in  fact,  did  not 

*  believe  in  any  for  himself.  As  a  reason  why  his 
^  people   did   not   go  to  another  country   after  death, 

*  while  the  whites  might,  he  assigned  that  the  Indians 

*  burned  their  dead,  and  he  supposed  there  was  an  end 
'  of  them.'  ^ 

The  religion  of  the  Bachapins,  a  Kaflir  tribe,  has 
been  described  by  Burchell.  They  had  no  outward 
worship,  nor,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  any  private 
devotion  ;  indeed,  they  had  no  belief  in  a  beneficent 
Deity,  though  they  feared  an  evil  being  called  ^  Mu- 

*  leemo,'  or  '  Murimo.'  They  had  no  idea  of  creation. 
Even  when  Burchell  suggested  it  to  them,  they  did  not 
attribute  it  to  Muleemo,  but  '  asserted  that  everything 

*  made  itself,  and  that  trees  and  herbage  grew  by  their 

^  Schoolcraft*8  Indian  Tribes,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 
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*  own  will/  ^  They  believed  in  sorcery,  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  amulets. 

Dr.  Vanderkemp,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Kaffirs, 
'  never  could  perceive  that  they  had  any  religion,  or  any 

*  idea  of  the  existence  of  God.'  Mr.  Moffatt  also,  who 
lived  in  South  Africa  as  a  missionary  for  many  years, 
says  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  theological 
ideas ;  and  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  ^  Faiths  of  the  World,* 
concludes  as  follows  :  *  *  From  all  that  can  be  ascertained 

*  on  the  religion  of  the  Kaffirs,  it  seems  that  those  of 

*  them  who  are  still  in  their  heathen  state  have  no  idea, 

*  ( 1 )  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Ruler  of  the  universe  ; 

*  (2)  of  a  Sabbath  ;  (3)  of  a  day  of  judgment;  (4)  of 
^  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  sin  ;  (5)  of  a  Saviour  to 
'  deliver  them  from  the  wrath  to  come.' 

The  Rev.  Canon  Callaway  has  recently  published  a 
very  interesting  memoir  on  ^  The  Religious  System  of 
'  the  Amazulu,'  who  are  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
their  religious  conceptions.  The  first  portion  is  entitled 
'  Unkulunkulu,  or  the  Tradition  of  Creation.'  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  Unkulunkulu  is  regarded  as 
a  Creator,  or  even  as  a  Deity  at  all.  It  is  simply  the 
first  man,  the  Zulu  Adam.  Some  complication  arises 
from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  ancestor  of  all  mankind, 
but  also  the  first  of  each  tribe,  is  called  Unkulunkulu, 
so  that  there  are  many  Onkulunkulu,  or  Unkulunkulus. 
None  of  them,  however,  have  any  of  the  characters  of 
Deity  ;  no  prayers  or  sacrifices  are  offered  to  them  ;  • 
indeed,  they  no  longer  exist,  having  been  long  dead.* 
Unkulunkulu  was  in  no  sense  a  Creator,^  nor,  indeed,  is 

»  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  660.  *  Lon.  cit.  pp.  16,  83,  62. 

'  Loc\  cit,  p.  200.  *  Loc.  cit.  p  137. 

»  Loc,  cit,  pp.  9,  26,  34,  76. 
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any  special  power  attributed  to  him.^  He,  i.e.  man, 
arose  from  ^  Uthlanga/  that  is  ^  a  bed  of  reeds/  but 
how  he  did  so  no  one  knew.'  Mr.  Callaway  agrees 
with  Casalis,  that  ^  it  never  entered  the  heads  of  the 
'  Zulus  that  the  e^h  and  sky  might  be  the  work  of  an 

*  invisible  bdng.'  *  One  native  thought  the  white  men 
made  the  world.*  They  had,  indeed,  no  idea  of  or 
name  for  God.^  When  Moffatt  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  a  chief  about  God  he  exclaimed,  *  Would  that  I  could 
'  catch  it !  I  would  transfix  it  with  my  spear  ; '  yet  this 
was  a  man  ^  whose  judgment  on  other  subjects  would 

*  command  attention.'  • 

Yet  they  are  not  without  a  belief  in  invisible  beings. 
This  is  founded  partly  on  the  shadow,  hut  principally 
on  the  dream.  They  regard  the  shadow  as  in  some  way 
the  spirit  which  accompanies  the  body  (reminding  ua  of 
the  similar  idea  among  the  Greeks),  and  they  have  a 
curious  notion  that  a  dead  body  casts  no  shadow.^ 

Still  more  important  has  been  the  influence  of 
dreams.  When  a  dead  father  or  brother  appears  to  a 
man  in  his  sleep  he  does  not  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
occurrence,  and  hence  concludes  that  their  spirits  still 
live.  As,  however,  they  rarely  dream  about  their 
grandfathers,  they  suppose  them  to  be  dead.® 

Diseases  are  regarded  as  being  often  caused  by  the 
spirits  of  discontented  relatives. 

In  Samoa  it  was  supposed  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  '  had  power  to  return  and  cause  disease  and 

»  Loc,  eit,  p.  48.  *  Loc,  riV.  pp.  107,  113,  130. 

•  Loc,  cit,  pp.  9,  40.  •  Loc,  cif.  p.  111. 
'  Loc.  cit,  pp.  54, 108.  '  Loc.  cit.  p.  91. 

*  Loc,  cit,  p,  65.  '  Loc,  cit,  p.  15. 
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*  death  in  other  members  of  the  femily.  Hence,  all  were 
'  anxious  as  a  person  drew  near  the  close  of  life  to  part 
^  on  good  terms  with  him,  feeling  assured  that,  if  he 
'  died  with  angry  feelings  towards  any  one,  he  would 
^  certainly  return,  and  bring  some  calamity  upon  that 
'  very  person  or  some  one  closely  allied  to  him/  ^ 

A  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  Brahman  put  his 
mother  to  death,  not  only  with  the  old  woman's  con- 
sent, but  at  her  own  request,  in  order  that  her  spirit 
might  punish  a  neighbour  who  had  offended  her. 

In  other  respects  these  spirits  are  not  regarded  as 
possessing  any  special  powers  ;  though  prayed  to,  it  is 
not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  a  belief  that  they 
have  any  supernatural  influence,  and  they  are  clearly 
not  regarded  as  immortal.  In  some  cases  departed  spirits 
are  regarded  as  reappearing  in  the  form  of  snakes,^ 
which  may  be  known  from  ordinary  snakes  by  certain 
signs,^  such  as  their  frequenting  huts,  not  eating  mice, 
and  showing  no  fear  of  man.  Sometimes  a  snake  is 
recognised  as  the  representative  of  a  given  man  by  some 
peculiar  mark  or  scar,  the  absence  of  an  eye,  or  some 
other  similar  point  of  resemblance. 

In  such  cases  sacrifices  are  sometimes  offered  to  the 
snake,  and,  when  a  bullock  is  killed,  part  is  put  away  for 
the  use  of  the  dead,  or  Amatongo,  who  are  specially 
invited  to  the  feast,  whose  assistance  is  requested, 
and  wrath  deprecated.     Yet  this  can  hardly  be  called 

*  ancestor- worship.'  The  dead  have,  it  is  true,  the 
advantage  of  invisibility,  but  they  are  not  regarded 
as  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  or  immortal.     There  are 

'  Turner's    Nineteen    Years    in  '  Loc,  at,  p.  8. 

Polynesia,  p.  286.  ^  Loc.  cit,  pp.  108, 199. 
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even  mestns  by  which  troablesome  spiiits  mmy  be  de- 
irtroyed  or  *  laid/  *  In  such  cases  as  these,  then,  we  see 
religion  in  a  very  low  phase  ;  that  in  which  it  consists 
merely  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  evil  bongs,  less 
material  than  we  are,  bat  mortal  like  oorselTes,  and  if 
more  powerful  than  man  in  some  respects,  even  less  so 
in  others. 

FETICHISM. 

In  the  Fetichism  of  the  negro,  Religion  if  it  can  be 
so  called,  is  systematised,  and  greatly  raised  in  import- 
ance. Nevertheless  from  another  point  of  view  Fetich- 
ism may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  anti-religion.  It 
has  hitherto  been  defined  as  the  worship  of  material 
substances.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  its  true 
characteristic.  Fetichism  is  not  truly  a  form  of '  wor- 
*  ship '  at  all.  For  the  negro  believes  that  by  means 
of  the  fetich  he  can  coerce  and  control  his  deity.  In  fact, 
Fetichism  is  mere  witchcraft.  We  have  already  seen 
(antij  p.  244)  that  magicians  all  over  the  world  think 
that  if  they  can  obtain  a  part  of  an  enemy  the  possession 
of  it  gives  them  a  power  over  him.  Even  a  bit  of  his 
clothing  will  answer  the  purpose,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
got,  it  seems  to  them  natural  that  an  injury  even  to  his 
image  would  affect  the  original.  That  is  to  say,  a  man 
who  can  destroy  or  torture  the  image  thus  inflicts  pain 
on  the  original,  and  this,  being  magical,  is  independent 
of  the  power  of  that  orijj^nal.  Even  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  eleventh  century,  some  unfortunate  Jews  were  ac- 
cused of  having  uuirdered  a  certain   Hishop  Eberhard 

>  Loc,  cit,  p.  100. 
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in  this  way.     They  made  a  wax  image  of  him,  had  it 
baptised,  and  then  burnt  it,  and  so  the  bishop  died. 

Lord  Kames  says  that  at  the  time  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  *  it  was  common  to  take  the  resemblance  of 

*  enemies  inr  wax,  in  order  to  torment  them  by  roasting 

*  the  figure  at  a  slow  fire,  and  pricking  it  with  needles.'  ^ 

In   India,    says    Dubois,^  '  a  quantity  of  mud    is 
'  moulded  into  small  figures,  on  the  breasts  of  which 

*  they  write  the  name  of  the  persons  whom  they  mean 

'to  annoy They  pierce  the  images  with 

'  thorns  or  mutUate  them,  so  as  to  communicate  a  cor- 

*  responding  injury  to  the  person  represented.' 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  Fetichism  is  an  extension 
of  this  belief.  The  negro  supposes  that  the  possession 
of  a  fetich  representing  a  spirit  makes  that  spirit  his 
servant.  We  know  that  the  negroes  beat  their  fetich 
if  their  prayers  are  unanswered,  and  I  believe  they 
seriously  think  they  thus  inflict  suffering  on  the  actual 
deity.  Thus  the  fetich  cannot  fairly  be  called  an  idol. 
The  same  image  or  object  may  indeed  be  a  fetich  to  one 
man  and  an  idol  to  another  ;  yet  the  two  are  essentially 
different  in  their  nature.  An  idol  is  indeed  an  object 
of  worship,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  fetich  is  intended 
to  bring  the  deity  within  the  control  of  man — an  attempt 
which  is  less  absurd  than  it  at  first  sight  appears,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  their  low  religious  ideas. 
If,  then,  witchcraft  be  not  confused  with  religion,  as 
I  think  it  ought  not  to  be,  Fetichism  can  hardly  be 
called  a  religion  ;  to  the  true  spirit  of  which  it  is  indeed 
entirely  opposed. 

^  Lord  Kames'  History  of  Man,  vol.  \v.  p.  261. 
*  Loc,  eit,  p.  347. 
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Anything  will  do  for  a  fetich;  it  need  not  represent 
the  human  figore,  though  it  may  do  so.  Even  an  ear 
of  maize  will  answer  the  purpose.  ^  If/  said  an  intelligent 
n^ro  to  Bosman,^  ^  any  of  us  is  resolved  to  imdertake 
anything  of  importance,  we  first  of  all  search  out  a  god 
to  prosper  our  designed  undertaking  ;  and,  going  out 
of  doors  with  this  design,  take  the  first  creature  that 
presents  itself  to  our  eyes,  whether  dog,  cat,  or  the 
most  contemptible  animal  in  the  world,  for  our  god ; 
or,  perhaps,  instead  of  that,  any  inanimate  object  that 
falls  in  our  way,  whether  a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  or 
anything  else  of  the  same  nature.  This  new-chosen 
god  is  immediately  presented  with  an  offering,  which 
is  accompanied  with  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  he  pleaseth 
to  prosper  our  undertakings,  for  the  future  we  will 
always  worship  and  esteem  him  as  a  god.  If  our  de- 
sign prove  successful,  we  have  discovered  a  new  and 
assisting  god,  which  is  daily  presented  with  fresh 
offerings  ;  but  if  the  contrary  happen,  the  new  god  is 
rejected  as  a  useless  tool,  and  consequently  returns  to 
his  primitive  estate.  We  make  and  break  our  gods 
daily,  and  consequently  are  the  masters  and  inventors 
of  what  we  sacrifice  to.' 

The  term  Fetichism  is  generally  connected  with  the 
negro  race,  but  a  corresponding  state  of  mind  exists  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  it  may  almost 
l)e  said  to  be  imiversal,  since  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  witchcraft;  and  in  the  most  advanced  countries — 
even  in  our  own — the  belief  in  witchcraft  has  scarcely 
been  entirely  eradicated. 

*  B««raan'«  Guinea,  Pink«»rton*8      Loyer   (1701),   Aslleys  Collection, 
VovRpres,  vol.  x\-i,  p.  493.     See  also      vol.  il  p.  440. 
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The  Badagas  (Hindostan),  according  to  Metz,  are 
still  in  a  '  condition  little  above  Fetichism.  Anything 
'  with  them  may  become  an  object  of  adoration,  if  the 
^  head  man  or  the  village  priest  should  take  a  fancy  to 

*  deify  it.     As  a  necessary  consequence,  however,  of  this 

*  state  of  things,  no  real  respect  is  entertained  towards 

*  their  deities,  and  it  is  not  an  imcommon  thing  to  hear 
'  the  people  call  them  liars,  and  use  opprobrious  epithets 
'  respecting  them/  ^  Again,  speaking  of  the  Chota  Nag- 
pore  tribes  of  Central  India,  Colonel  Dalton  observes 
that  certain  '  peculiarities  in  the  paganism  of  the  Oraon, 
'  and  only  practised  by  Moondahs  who  lived  in  the  same 

*  village  with  them,  appear  to  me  to  savour  thoroughly 
'  of  Fetichism/  ^ 

In  Jeypore^  the  body  of  a  small  musk-rat  is  re- 
garded aa  a  powerful  talisman.  '  The  body  of  this 
'  animal,  dried,  is  enclosed  in  a  case  of  brass,  silver, 
'  or  gold,  according  to  the  means  of  the  individual,  and 
'  is  slung  around  the  neck,  or  tied  to  the  arm,  to  render 
'the  individual  proof  against  all  evil,  not  excepting 

*  sword  and  other  cuts,  musket-shot,  &c.' 

The  Abors  of  Bengal  worship  trees,  and  if  mis- 
fortunes occur,  *  they  retaliate  on  the  spirits  by  cutting 
'  down  trees.'  * 

The  Ostiaks  have  fetiches  to  which  they  offer 
prayers  and  sacrifices.  But  if  these  are  ineffectual,  they 
abuse,  beat  and  even  mutilate  them.* 

In   all  these   cases   the   tribes   seem   to   me  to  be 

»  The  Tribes  of  the  Neilghenies,  vi.  p.  278. 
p.  00.  ^  DaltoD,  Des.  Ethn.  of  Bengal, 

*  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc,  N.S.,  vol.  ^-i.  p.  26. 
p.  33.  ^  I  list.  deBlMeouyertes  dans  plus. 

'  Shurtt,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  vol.  coutr.  de  la  Russie,  vol.  ill.  p.  147. 
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naturally  in  the  state  of  Fetichism,  disguised,  however, 
and  modified  by  fragments  of  the  higher  Hindoo  reli- 
gions, which  they  have  adopted  without  understanding. 

Though  the  Redskins  of  North  America  have  reached 
a  higher  state  of  religious  development,  they  still  retain 
fetiches  in  the  form  of '  medicine-bags.'  *  Every  Indian,' 
says  Catlin,^  '  in  his  primitive  state,  carries  his  medicine- 
*  bag  in  some  form  or  other,'  and  to  it  he  looks  for  pro- 
tection and  safety.  The  nature  of  the  medicine-bag  is 
thus  determined  : — At  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age 
the  boy  wanders  away  alone  upon  the  prairie,  where  he 
remains  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  days,  lying  on  the 
ground  musing  and  fasting.  He  remains  awake  as  long 
as  he  can,  but  when  he  sleeps  the  first  animal  of  which 
he  dreams  becomes  his  '  medicine.'  As  soon  as  possible 
he  shoots  an  animal  of  the  species  in  question,  and 
makes  a  medicine-bag  of  the  skin.  To  this  he  looks  for 
protection,  to  this  he  sacrifices  ;  unlike  the  fickle  negro, 
however,  the  Redskin  never  changes  his  fetich.  To  him  it 
becomes  an  emblem  of  success,  like  the  shield  of  the  Greek, 
or  the  more  modern  sword,  and  to  lose  it  is  disgrace. 

The  Columbian  Indians  have  small  figures  in  the 
form  of  a  quadruped,  bird,  or  fish.  These,  though  called 
idols,  are  rather  fetiches,  because,  as  all  disease  is  attri- 
buted  to  them,  when  anyone  is  ill  they  are  beaten  to- 
gether, and  the  first  which  loses  a  tooth  or  claw  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  culprit.*^ 

In  China,®  also,  the  lower  people,  '  if,  after  long 
'  praying  to  their  images,  they  do  not  obtain  what  they 
'  desire,  as  it  often  happens,  they  turn  them  off  as  im- 

'  Anieiicaa  Indians,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  '  Astley^s  C-ollection  of  Vojageii, 

*  Dunn*s  Oregon,  p.  125.  vol.  iv,  p.  218. 
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*  potent  gods  ;  others  use  them  in  a  most  reproachful 
^  manner,  loading  them  with  hard  names,  and  sometimes 

*  with  blows.     "  How  now,  dog  of  a  spirit!  "  say  they 

*  to  them  ;  "  we  give  you  a  lodging  in  a  magnificent 

*  "  temple,  we  gild  you  handsomely,  feed  you  well,  and 
'  "  offer  incense  to  you  ;  yet,  after  all  this  care,  you  are 

*  "  so  ungrateful  as  to  reftise  us  what  we  ask  of  you." 

*  Hereupon  they  tie  this  image  with  cords,  pluck  him 

*  down,  and  drag  him  along  the  streets,  through  all  the 

*  mud  and  dunghills,  to  punish  him  for  the  expense  of 

*  perfume  which  they  have  thrown  away  upon  him.     If 

*  in  the  meantime  it  happens  that  they  obtain  their  re- 

*  quest,  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  they  wash 

*  him  clean,  carry  him  back,  and  place  him  in  his  niche 

*  again  ;  where  they  fall  down  to  him,  and  make  ex- . 
'  cuses  for  what  they  have  done.     "  In  a  truth,*'  say 

*  they,  "  we  were  a  little  too  hasty,  as  well  as  you  were 

*  "  somewhat  too  long  in  your  grant.     Why  should  you 

*  "  bring  this  beating  on  yourself?     But  what  is  done 

*  "  cannot  be  now  undone  ;  let  us  not  therefore  think  of 

*  "  it  any  more.  If  you  will  forget  what  is  past,  we  will 
'  "  gild  you  over  again.'' ' 

Pallas,  speaking  of  the  Ostiaks,  states  that,  *  Malgr^ 

*  la  v^n^ration  et  le  respect  qu'ils  ont  pour  leurs  idoles, 

*  malheur  a  elles  lorsqu'il  arrive  un  malheur  k  TOstiak, 

*  et  que  Fidole  n'y  remedie   pas.     II  la  jette  alors  par 

*  terre,  la  frappe,  la  maltraite,  et  la  brise  en  morceaux. 

*  Cette  correction  arrive  fr^uemment.  Cette  colere  est 
'  commune  a  tous  les  peuples  idol&tres  de  la  Sib^rie.'  ^ 
Muller  also  ^  makes  very  similar  statements.     Dr.  Ger- 

'  Pallas*  Voyages,  voL  iv.  p.  79. 

'  Des.  de  toutos  Im  Nat.  de  FEmp.  Kasse,  pt.  ill.  p.  161. 
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land,  in  the   continuation   of  Waitz'    'Anthropologic/ 
mentions  several  cases  of  Fetichism  in  Polynesia.^ 

In  Madagascar  a  small  basket  was  in  every  house 
hung  against  the  northern  roof-post,  and  in  it  was 
placed  the  fetich,  which  was  sometimes  a  stone,  some- 
times a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  a  piece  of  wood.     This  '  is  the 

*  household  "  sampy."  or  charm,  which  is  trusted  in  and 

*  prayed  to  as  a  protection  from  evil.'  * 

In  Whydah  (Western  Africa),  and  I  believe  gene- 
rally, the  negroes  will  not  eat  the  animal  or  plant  which 
they  have  chosen  for  their  fetich.^  In  Issini,  on  the 
contrary,  *  eating  the  fetich '  is  a  solemn  ceremony 
on  taking  an  oath,  or  as  a  token  of  friendship.^ 

Fetichism,  strictly  speaking,  has  no  temples,  idols, 
priests,  sacrifices,  or  prayer.  It  involves  no  belief  in 
creation  or  in  a  future  life,  and  a  fortiori  none  in  a  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  morality.  In  most,  however,  of  the  powerful 
negro  monarchies,  religion  has  made  some  progress  in 
organisation  ;  but  though  we  find  both  sacred  buildings 
and  priests,  the  religion  itself  shows  little,  if  any,  intel- 
lectual improvement. 


TOTEMISM. 

The  next  stage  in  religious  progress  is  that  which 
may  be  called  Totemism.  The  savage  does  not  abandon 
his  beUef  in  Fetichism,  from  which,  indeed,  no  race  of 
men  has  yet  entirely  freed  itself ;  but  he  superinduces 

»  Loc.  cit.  vol.  vi.  pp.  322,  341.  »  Phillipfl,  lf»3.    AsUey,  vol.  ii. 

^  Sibre«8    Madagascar   and    its      p.  411. 
People,  p.  204.  *  Lojer,  1701,  loc.  cit.  p.  436. 
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on  it  a  belief  in  beings  of  a  higher  and  less  material 
nature.  In  this  stage  everything  may  be  worshipped 
— ^trees,  stones,  rivers,  monntains,  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  animals ;  but  the  higher  deities  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  liable  to  be  controlled  by  witchcraft.  Still 
they  are  not  regarded  as  Creators  ;  they  do  not  reward 
virtue,  or  punish  vice.  The  spirits  of  the  departed  have 
before  them  a  weary  and  dangerous  journey,  and  many 
perish  by  the  way  ;  heaven,  however,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  distant  part  of  the  earth. 

Even  the  deities  still  inhabit  this  earth  ;  they  are 
part  of  nature,  not  supernatural ;  in  fact,  we  may  say 
that  in  Fetichism  the  deities  are  non-human,  in  Tote- 
mism  superhuman,  but  do  not  become  supernatural 
until  a  still  ftirther  stage  of  mental  development. 

Again,  Totemism  is  a  deification  of  classes  ;  the 
fetich  is  an  individual.  The  negro  who  has,  let  us  say, 
an  ear  of  maize  as  a  fetich,  values  that  particular  ear, 
more  or  less  as  the  case  may  be,  but  has  no  feeling  for 
maize  as  a  species.  On  the  contrary,  the  Redskin  who 
regards  the  bear,  or  the  wolf,  as  his  totem,  feels  that 
he  is  in  intimate,  though  mysterious,  association  with 
the  whole  species. 

The  name  '  Totemism '  is  of  North  American  origin, 
and  is  primarily  used  to  denote  the  form  of  religion 
widely  prevalent  among  the  Redskins  of  that  continent, 
but  similar  religious  views  are  held  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  realise  clearly  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  religions  of  diflPerent  races,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  at  the  stage  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in 
the  course  of  our  enquiry,  the  modifications  of  which  a 
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religion  is  susceptible  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.  developmental  and  adaptational,  or  adaptive.  I 
use  the  tenn  ^  developmental '  to  signify  those  changes 
which  arise  from  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  race. 
Thus  a  more  elevated  idea  of  the  Deity  is  a  develop- 
mental change.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Northern  people 
is  apt  to  look  on  the  sun  as  a  beneficent  deity,  while  to 
a  tropical  race  it  would  suggest  drought  and  destruc- 
tion. Again,  hunters  tend  to  worship  the  moon,  agri- 
culturists the  sun.  These  I  call  adaptational  modifica- 
tions. They  are  changes  produced,  not  by  difference  of 
race  or  of  civilisation,  but  by  physical  causes. 

In  some  cases  the  character  of  the  language  has  pro- 
bably exercised  much  influence  over  that  of  religion. 
No  one,  for  instance,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  religions. 
All  Aryan  races  have  a  complicated  mythologj',  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Semitic  races.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  gods  is  quite  different.  The  latter  have 
El,  Strong,  Bel  or  Baal,  Lord ;  Adonis,  Lord ;  Shet, 
Master  ;  Moloch,  King  ;  Ram  and  Rimmon,  the  Exalted  ; 
and  other  similar  names  for  their  deities.  The  Aryans, 
on  the  contrary,  Zeus,  the  sky  ;  Phoebus  Apollo,  the 
sun  ;  Neptune,  the  sea  ;  Mars,  war  ;  Venus,  beauty,  &c. 
Max  Miiller  ^  has  very  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain this  difference  by  the  different  character  of  the 
language  in  these  two  races. 

As  a  general  rule  nations  in  whose  languages  the 
division  of  the  nouns  into  classes  has  no  reference  to  the 
distinctions  of  sex,  possess  no  mythology  ;  and  though 
there  are  some  apparent  exceptions,  it  is  probable,  as 

*  See  Muller*8  Chips  from  a  Qerman  Workshop,  vol.  L  p.  863. 
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Dr.  Bleek  has  suggested,^  that  m  such  cases  the  '  lan- 
*  guages,  if  not  at  the  present  day  sex-denoting,  may 
'  formerly  have  been  so/  and  that  thus  the  presence  of 
mherited  mythological  ideas  in  a  nation  may  give  evi- 
dence  of  a  former  state  of  its  language,  a  state  of  which 
all  other  evidence  may  have  now  disappeared. 

Again,  in  Semitic  words  the  root  remains  always 
distinct  and  unmistakable.  In  Aryan,  on  the  contrary, 
it  soon  becomes  altered  and  disguised.  Hence  Semitic 
dictionaries  are  mostly  arranged  according  to  the  roots, 
a  method  which  in  Aryan  languages  would  be  most 
inconvenient,  the  root  bemg  often  obscure,  and  in  many 
cases  doubtAil.  Now,  take  such  an  expression  as  ^  the 
'  sky  thunders.'  In  any  Semitic  tongue  the  word  '  sky ' 
would  remain  unaltered,  and  so  clear  in  its  meaning 
that  it  would  with  difficulty  come  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  proper  name.  But  among  the  Aryans  the  case  was 
different,  and  we  find  in  the  earlier  Vedic  poetry  that 
the  names  of  the  Greek  gods  stand  as  mere  words  de- 
noting natural  objects.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus,  the 
sky,  became  the  Greek  Zeus,  and  when  the  Greek  said 
Zev9  jSpovrf  his  idea  was  not  ^  the  sky  thunders,'  but 
'  Zeus  thunders.'  When  the  gods  were  thus  once 
created,  the  mythology  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Some  of  the  statements  may  be  obscure,  but  when  we 
are  told  that  Hupnos,  the  god  of  sleep,  was  the  father 
of  Morpheus,  the  god  of  dreams  ;  or  that  Venus,  married 
to  Vulcan,  lost  her  heart  to  Mars,  and  that  the  intrigue 
was  made  known  to  Vulcan  by  Apollo,  the  sun,  we  can 
clearly  see  how  such  myths  might  have  arisen. 

^  On  Resemblancee  in  Bushman  and  AuBtralian  Mythology,  Cape  Monthly 
Magaxine,  February,  1874. 
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The  attitude  of  the  ancients  towards  them  is  very 
interesting.  Homer  and  Hesiod  relate  them,  apparently 
without  suspicion,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  un- 
educated public  received  them  without  a  doubt.  So- 
crates, however,  explains  the  story  that  Boreas  carried 
off  Oreithyia  firom  the  Ilissos,  to  mean  that  Oreithyia 
was  blown  off  the  rocks  by  the  north  wind.  Ovid  also 
says  that  under  the  name  of  Vesta,  mere  fire  is  to  be 
understood.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  many  others 
also  must  have  clearly  perceived  the  origin  of  at  any 
rate  a  portion  of  these  myths,  but  they  were  probably 
restrained  from  expressing  their  opinion  by  the  dread 
of  incurring  the  odium  of  heterodoxy. 

One  great  charm  of  this  explanation  is  that  we  thus 
remove  some  of  the  revolting  features  of  ancient  myths. 
Thus,  as  the  sun  destroys  the  darkness  fix>m  which  it 
springs,  and  at  evening  disappears  in  the  twilight,  so 
CEdipus  was  fabled  to  have  killed  his  father,  and  then 
married  his  mother.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  that  ter- 
rible  story  may  be  explained  as  arising,  not  firom  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  but  fi^m  a  mistaken  ap- 
plication of  the  statement  that  the  sun  destroys  the 
darkness,  and  ultimately  marries,  as  it  were,  the  twilight 
from  which  it  sprang. 

But  although  poetry  may  thus  throw  much  light  on 
the  origin  of  the  myths  which  formed  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  cannot  explain  the  origin  or  cha- 
racter of  religion  among  the  lower  savages,  because  a 
mythology  such  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  can  only 
arise  amongst  a  people  which  have  already  made  con- 
siderable progress.  True,  myths  do  not  occur  among 
the  lowest  races.     Even  in  Madagascai*,  according  to  a 
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good  authority,^  *  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  a 

*  mythology,  or  any  fables  of  gods  or  goddesses,  amongst 

*  the  Malagasy/  Tempting,  therefore,  as  it  may  be  to 
seek  in  the  nature  of  language  and  the  use  of  poetical 
expressions  an  explanation  of  the  religious  systems  of 
the  lower  races,  and  fiiUy  admitting  the  influence  which 
these  causes  have  exercised,  we  must  look  deeper  for 
the  origin  of  religion,  and  can  be  satisfied  only  by  an 
explanation  which  is  applicable  to  the  lowest  races  pos- 
sessing any  religious  opinions.  In  the  preceding  chapters 
I  have  attempted  to  do  this,  and  to  show  how  certain 
phenomena,  as  for  instance  sleep  and  dreams,  pain, 
disease,  and  death,  have  naturally  created  in  the  savage 
mind  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  mysterious  and  invisible 
beings. 

SHAMANISM. 

As  Totemism  overlies  Fetichism,  so  does  Shamanism 
overlie  Totemism.  The  word  is  derived  fi*om  the  name 
used  in  Siberia,  where  the  *  Shamans  '  work  themselves 
up  into  a  fiiry ,  supposing  or  pretending  that  in  this  con- 
dition they  are  inspired  by  the  Spirit  in  whose  name  they 
speak,  and  through  whose  inspiration  they  are  enabled 
to  answer  questions  as  well  as  to  foretell  the  fiiture. 
In  the  phases  of  religion  hitherto  considered  the  deities 
(if  indeed  they  deserve  the  name)  are  regarded  as 
visible  to  all,  and  present  amongst  us.  Shamanism  is  a 
considerable  advance,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  us  with  a 
higher  conception  of  religion.  Although  the  name  is 
Siberian,  the  phase  of  thought  is  widely  distributed,  and 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of  religious 

^  Sibree^B  Madagascar  and  ita  People,  p.  996. 
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development.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
view  advocated  in  this  work  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  ^  Shamanism '  is  no  definite  system  of  theology. 
Wrangel,  however,  regarding  Shamanism  as  a  religion 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  was  astonished  at  this.  ^  It  is  re- 
^  markable,'  he  says,  ^  that  Shamanism  has  no  dogmas 
^  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  not  a  system  taught  or  handed  down 
'  from  one  to  another  ;  though  it  is  so  widely  spread,  it 
^  seems  to  originate  with  each  individual  separately,  as 

*  the  fi^it  of  a  highly  excited  imagination,  acted  upon 

*  by  external  impressions,  which  closely  resemble  each 

*  other,  throughout  the  deserts  of  Northern  Siberia.'  ^ 

It  is  far  fi*om  always  easy  in  practice  to  distinguish 
Shamanism  from  Totemism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Idolatry  on  the  other.  The  main  difierence  lies  in  the 
conception  of  the  Deity.  In  Totemism  the  deities  in- 
habit our  earth  ;  in  Shamanism  they  live  generally  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  and  trouble  themselves  little  about 
what  is  passing  here.  The  Shaman,  however,  is  occa- 
sionally honoured  by  the  presence  of  Deity,  or  is 
allowed  to  visit  the  heavenly  regions. 

Among  the  Esquimaux  the  *  Angekok '  answers 
precisely  to  the  Shaman.  Graah  thus  describes  a  scene 
in  Greenland.     The  angekok  came  in  the  evening,  and 

*  the  lamps  *  being  extinguished,  and  skins  hung  before 

*  the  windows  (for  such  arts,  for  evident  reasons,  are 

*  best  practised  in  the  dark),  took  his  station  on  the 

*  floor,  close  by  a  well-dried  seal-skin  there  suspended, 

*  and  commenced  rattling  it,  beating  the  tambourine  and 

*  singing,  in  which  last  he  was  seconded  by  all  present. 

1  Siberia  and  Polar  Sea,  p.  123.        p.  123.  See  also  F^e*8  Greenland, 
>  Graah*8  Voyage  to  Greenland,      p.  183,  and  L7on*8  Joum.  p.  860. 
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From  time  to  time  his  chant  was  interrupted  by  a  cry 
of  "  Goie,  Goie,  Goie,  Groie,  Goie,  Goie ! "  the  meaning 
of  which  I  did  not  comprehend,  coming  first  from  one 
comer  of  the  hut,  and  then  from  the  other.  Presently 
all  was  quiet,  nothing  being  heard  but  the  angekok 
puffing  and  blowing  as  if  struggling  with  something 
superior  to  him  in  strength,  and  then  again  a  sound 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  castanets,  whereupon 
commenced  once  more  the  same  song  as  before,  and 
the  same  cry  of  "  Goie,  Goie,  Goie ! "  In  this  way  a 
whole  hour  elapsed  before  the  wizard  could  make  the 
tomgak,  or  spirit,  obey  his  summons.  Come  he  did, 
however,  at  last,  and  his  approach  was  announced 
by  a  strange  rushing  sound,  very  like  the  sound  of 
a  large  bird  flying  beneath  the  roof.  The  angekok, 
still  chanting,  now  proposed  his  questions,  which 
were  replied  to  in  a  voice  quite  strange  to  my  ears, 
but  which  seemed  to  me  to  proceed  from  the  en- 
trance passage  near  which  the  angekok  had  taken  his 
station.' 

The  account  given  by  Cranz  agrees  with  the  above 
in  all  essential  particulars.^ 

Williams  *  gives  the  following  very  similar  account 
of  a  scene  in  Feejee  : — '  Unbroken  silence  follows  ;  the 
'  priest  becomes  absorbed  in  thought,  and  all  eyes  watch 

*  him  with  unblinking  steadiness.     In  a  few  minutes  he 
'  trembles ;  slight  distortions  are  seen  in  his  face,  and 

*  twitching  movements  in  his  limbs.     These  increase  to 

*  a  violent  muscular  action,  which  spreads   until  the 

*  whole  frame  is  strongly  convulsed,  and  the  man  shivers 

'  History  of  GreoDland,  vol.  i.  p.  '  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p. 

210.  224. 
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as  with  a  strong  ague  fit.  In  some  instances  this  is 
accompanied  with  murmurs  and  sobs,  the  veins  ore 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  cuxjulation  of  the  blood 
quickened.  The  priest  is  now  possessed  by  his  god, 
and  all  his  words  and  actions  are  considered  as  no 
longer  his  own,  but  those  of  the  deity  who  has  entered 
into  him.  Shrill  cries  of  "  Koi  au,  Koi  au !  "  "  It  is  I, 
"It is  I!  "  fill  the  air,  and  the  god  is  supposed  thus 
to  notify  his  approach.  While  giving  the  answer  the 
priest's  eyes  stand  out  and  roll  as  in  a  fi*enzy ;  his 
voice  is  unnatural,  his  face  pale,  his  lips  livid,  his 
breathing  depressed,  and  his  entire  appearance  like  that 
of  a  furious  madman:  the  sweat  runs  from  every  pore, 
and  tears  start  fi'om  his  strained  eyes  ;  after  which  the 
symptoms  gradually  disappear.  The  priest  looks  round 
with  a  vacant  stare,  and  as  the  god  says,  "  I  depart," 
announces  his  actual  departure  by  violently  flinging 
himself  down  on  the  mat,  or  by  suddenly  striking  the 
ground  with  his  club.  The  convulsive  movements  do 
not  entirely  disappear  for  some  time.'     The  process 

described   by   Dobritzhoffer  ^  as  occurring  among  the 

Abipones  is  also  somewhat  similar. 

Among  the  negroes  of  W.  Africa,  Brue  *  mentions  a 

'  prophet '  who  pretended  *  to  be  inspired  by  the  Deity 

*  in  such  a  manner  as  to  know  the  most  hidden  secrets  ; 
'  and  go  invisible  wherever  he  pleased,  as  well  as  to 
'  make  his  voice  be  heard  at  the  greatest  distance.  His 
'  disciples  and  accomplices  attested  the  truth  of  what  he 
'  said  by   a  thousand  fabulous  relations  ;  so  that  the 

*  common  people,  alway  credulous  and  fond  of  novelty, 

'  History  of  tho  Abipones,  vol.  •  Astley^s  Collection  of  Vovajfi'j*, 

ii.  p.  73.  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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*  readily  give  in  to  the  cheat/  Burton  mentions  the 
same  thing  in  Dahome.^ 

Colonel  Dalton  states  that  ^the  paganism  of  the 
'  Ho  and    Moondah   in  all   essential  features  is  Sha- 

*  manistic* 

So  also  among  the   Karens  the  prophet   'throws 

*  himself  into  a  state  of  clairvoyance.  He  writhes  his 
'  body  and  limbs,  rolls  himself  on  the  ground,  and  often 
'  foams  at  the  mouth  in  the  violence  of  his  paroxysms. 
'  When  he  is  satisfied  with  his  condition,  he  becomes 
'  calm  and  makes  his  prophetic  announcement.' ' 

IDOLATRY. 

The  worship  of  idols  characterises  a  somewhat 
higher  stage  of  human  development.  We  find  no  traces 
of  it  among  the  lowest  races  of  men  ;  and  Lafitau  ^  says 
truly,  '  On  pent  dire  en  g^n^ral  que  le  grand  nombre 

*  des  peuples  sauvages  n'a  point  d'idoles.'  The  error  of 
regarding  Idolatry  as  the  general  religion  of  low  races 
has  no  doubt  mainly  arisen  fi'om  confusing  the  Idol  and 
the  Fetich.  Fetichism,  however,  is  an  attack  on  the 
Deity,  Idolatry  is  an  act  of  submission  to  bim  ;  rude,  no 
doubt,  but  yet  humble.  Hence,  Fetichism  and  Idolatry 
are  not  only  different,  but  opposite,  so  that  the  one 
could  not  be  developed  directly  out  of  the  other.  We 
must  therefore  expect  to  find  between  them,  as  indeed 
we  do,  a  stage  of  religion  without  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

^  Mission    to    Dahome,  vol.   ii.  Gheraoneae,  p.  167. 
p.  168.  *  MoBurs  des  Sanyages  Am^ri- 

*  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1868,  p.  82.  cains,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
'  The    Karens   of   the   Golden 
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Captain  Lyon  states  that  the  Esqmmaux  have  no 
idols.i  '  Neither  among  the  Esquimaux  nor  the  Tinne/ 
says  Richardson,  '  did  I  observe  any  image  or  visible 

*  object  of  worship.'  * 

Carver  mentions  that  the  Canadian  Indians  had  no 

idols  ; '  and  this  seems  to  have  been  true  of  the  North 

American  Indians  generally.     Lafitau  mentions  as  an 

exception    the    existence    of   an   idol  named    Oki  in 

irgmia. 

In  Eastern  Afiica  Burton  states  that  he  knows  '  but 

*  one  people,  the  Wanyika,  who  have  certain  statuettes 

*  called  Kisukns.'  Prichard,  however,  quotes  a  com- 
muniontion  from  Dr.  Kraff,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 

*  the  Wjinika  are  pagans,  though  they  have  no 
images.*  *  Neither  the  Kaffirs  nor  the  Bechuanas  have 
idols.* 

Nor  do  the  West  African  negroes  worship  idols.^  It 
is  true  that  some  writers  mention  idols,  but  the  context 
almost  always  shows  that  fetiches  are  really  meant.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Whydah  *  Agoye '  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  deformed  black  man,  from  whose 
head  proceed  lizards  and  snakes,®  offering  a  striking 
similarity  to  some  of  the  Indian  idols.  This  is,  how- 
ever, an  exceptional  case.  Battel  only  mentions  par- 
ticularly two  idols  •  and  Bosman  ^^  expressly  says  that 

>  Joonial,  p.  372.  ^  AsUey's  Collection  of  Voyages, 

■  Boat  Journey,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  for  Futa,  and  for 

*  Travels,  p.  387.  Guinea,  as  far  as  Ardrah,  p.  666. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  168.  *  A8iley*8  Collection  of  Voyages, 

*  Prichard*s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  pp.  26,  60. 

'  •'  p.  308.  •  Adventures  of  A.  Battel.   Pin- 

ingstone's  Travels  in  South  kerton,  vol.  xvL  p.  331. 
.  168.    Maclean^s  Comp.  of  '®  Bosnian's  Quinea.    Pinkerton, 

mu  and  Customs,  p.  78.  loc,  cU,  p.  408. 
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'  on  the  Gold  Coast  the  natives   are  not   in  the  least 

*  acquainted   with  image- worship  ; '    adding,    '  but    at 
Ardra  there  are  thousands  of  idols/  i.e.  fetiches.     At 

Loango  there  was  a  small  black  image  named  Chikokke 
which  was  placed  in  a  little  house  close  to  the  port.^ 
These,  however,  were  merely  fetiches  in  human  form. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  by  the  same  author  that  in 
Kakongo,  the  kingdom  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Loango, 
the  natives  during  the  plague  *  burnt  their  idols,  sayings 
'  "  If  they  toiU  not  help  us  in  such  a  misfortune  as  this 

*  "  when  can  we  expect  they  should  f  '  *^  Thus,  appa- 
rently, doubting  not  so  much  their  power  as  their  will. 
Again,  in  Congo  the  so-called  idols  are  placed  in  fields 
to  protect  the  growing  crops.®  This  is  clearly  the  func- 
tion of  a  fetich,  not  of  a  true  idol. 

In  Madagascar,  though  of  late  years  certain  idols 
were  treated  with  great  respect,  yet  there  seems  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  *  idolatrous  system  is  of  compara- 
*tively  modem  date.'^  The  Australians  and  Tas- 
manians  have  no  idols. 

*  Idolatry,'  says  Williams,  of  the  Feejeean, '  he  seems 
never  to  have  known  ;  for  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
'fashion  material  representations  of  his  gods.'^  As 
regards  the  New  Zealanders,  Yate  ^  says,  that  *  though 

*  remarkably  superstitious,  they  have  no  gods  that  they 
'  worship  ;  nor  have  they  anything  to  represent  a  being 

*  which  they  call  God.'     Dieffenbach  also  observes  that 


1  Afitley,  loc.  eit,  p.  216.  People,  p.  306. 

■  iWrf.  p.  217.  *  Fiji  and  the    Fijians,  vol.   i. 

'  Astley,  loc,  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  229.  p.  216.    Seeman's  Mission  to  Yiti, 

LiviogBtone,     Expedition     to    the  p.  154. 
Zambesi,  p.  523.  *  Loc.  cit.  p.  141. 

*  Sibree,  Madagascar     and    its 
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Captain  Lyon  states  that  the  Esquimaux  have  no 
idols.i  '  Neither  among  the  Esquimaux  nor  the  Tinne/ 
says  Richardson,  *  did  I  observe  any  image  or  visible 

*  object  of  worship.'  * 

Carver  mentions  that  the  Canadian  Indians  had  no 
idols  ;  *  and  this  seems  to  have  been  true  of  the  North 
American  Indians  generaUy.  Lafitau  mentions  as  an 
exception  the  existence  of  an  idol  named  Oki  in 
Virgmia.* 

In  Eastern  Afiica  Burton  states  that  he  knows  ^  but 
'  one  people,  the  Wanyika,  who  have  certain  statuettes 
'  caUed  Kisukas.'  Prichard,  however,  quotes  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Kraff,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 

*  the  Wanika  are  pagans,  though  they  have  no 
images.'  ^  Neither  the  Kaffirs  nor  the  Bechuanas  have 
idols.® 

Nor  do  the  West  African  negroes  worship  idols.^  It 
is  true  that  some  writers  mention  idols,  but  the  context 
almost  always  shows  that  fetiches  are  really  meant.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Whydah  *  Agoye '  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  deformed  black  man,  from  whose 
head  proceed  lizards  and  snakes,®  offering  a  strikmg 
similarity  to  some  of  the  Indian  idols.  This  is,  how- 
ever, an  exceptional  case.  Battel  only  mentions  par- 
ticularly two  idols  •  and  Bosman  ^®  expressly  says  that 

'  Journal,  p.  872.  ^  AsUey^s  Collection  of  Voyages, 

'  Boat  Journey,  vol.  iL  p.  44.  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  for  Futa,  and  for 

*  Travels,  p.  387.  Guinea,  as  far  as  Ardrali,  p.  666. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  168.  •  AsUey's  Collection  of  Voyages, 

*  Prichard*s  Nat  Hist,  of  Man,  pp.  26,  60. 

vol.  ii.  p.  d98.  *  Adventures  of  A.  Battel.   Pin- 

*  Livingstone's  Travels  in  South      kerton,  vol.  xvi.  p.  831. 

Africa,  p.  168,    Maclean's  Comp.  of  '^  Bosnian's  Quinea.    Pinkerton, 

Kaffir  Laws  and  Customs,  p.  78.  loe,  cit,  p.  403. 
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'  on  the  Gold  Coast  the  natives   are  not   in  the  least 

*  acquainted   with  image- worship  ; '    adding,    '  but    at 
Ardra  there  are  thousands  of  idols/  i.e.  fetiches.     At 

Loango  there  was  a  small  black  image  named  Chikokke 
which  was  placed  in  a  little  house  close  to  the  port.^ 
These,  however,  were  merely  fetiches  in  human  form. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  by  the  same  author  that  in 
Kakongo,  the  kingdom  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Loango^ 
the  natives  during  the  plague  *  burnt  their  idols,  saying' 
'  "  If  they  will  not  help  us  in  such  a  misfortune  as  this 
^^^when  can  we  expect  they  shouldV^^'^  Thus,  appa- 
rently, doubting  not  so  much  their  power  as  their  will. 
Again,  in  Congo  the  so-called  idols  are  placed  in  fields 
to  protect  the  growing  crops.®  This  is  clearly  the  func- 
tion of  a  fetich,  not  of  a  true  idol. 

In  Madagascar,  though  of  late  years  certain  idols 
were  treated  with  great  respect,  yet  there  seems  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  *  idolatrous  system  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.'^  The  Australians  and  Tas- 
manians  have  no  idols. 

*  Idolatry,'  says  Williams,  of  the  Feejeean, '  he  seems 
never  to  have  known  ;  for  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
'fashion  material  representations  of  his  gods.'^  As 
regards  the  New  Zealanders,  Yate  ^  says,  that  '  though 

*  remarkably  superstitious,  they  have  no  gods  that  they 
'  worship  ;  nor  have  they  anything  to  represent  a  being 

*  which  they  call  God.'     Dieffenbach  also  observes  that 


*  Afitlejy  loe.  eit,  p.  216.  People,  p.  306. 

■  Ibid.  p.  217.  *  Fiji  and  the    Fijians,  vol.  i. 

'  Astley,  loc.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  229.  p.  216.    Seeman's  Mission  to  Yitiy 

LiviDgstone,     Expedition     to    the  p.  154. 
Zambesi,  p.  628.  *  Loc,  eit.  p.  141. 

^  Sibree,  Madagascar     and    its 
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in  New   Zealand  '  there  is  no  worship  of  idols,  or  of 

*  bodily  representations  of  the  Atoua.'  ^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Tongans,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  Society 
Islanders,  and  some  other  Polynesian  tribes.  The 
Tannese  had  no  idols,^  and  according  to  Hale  this  is 
true  with  the  Micronesians  generally.^ 

Speaking  of  the  Sing6  Dyaks,*  Sir  James  Brooke 
says,  *  Religion  they  have  none  ;    and    although   they 

*  know  the  name  for  a  god '  (which  is  probably  taken 
from  the  Hindoos),  *  they  have  no  priests  nor  idols,  say 

*  no  prayers,  oflTer  no  oflTerings.'  He  subsequently  modi- 
fied this  opinion  on  some  points,  but  as  regards  the 
absence  of  idols  it  seems  to  be  correct. 

In  India  the  Khasias  have  no  temples  or  idols.^ 
The  Kols  of  Central  India  worship  the  sun  ;  '  material 
*idol  worship  they  have  none.'^  Originally,  says 
Dubois,  the  Hindoos  did  not  resort  *  to  images  of  stone 
^  or  other   materials  ....  but    when    the   people   of 

*  India  had  deified  their  heroes  or  other  mortals,  they 

*  began  then,  and  not  before,  to  have  recourse  to  statues 
^  and  images.'  ^  The  Karens,  again,  as  a  race  abstain  fi^m 
the  worship  of  idols.®  In  China  *  it  is  observable  •  that 
'  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  canonical  books,  the 

*  least  footstep  of  idolatrous  worship  till  the  image  of  Fo 

*  was  brought  into  China,  several  ages  after  Confucius.' 

>  Loc.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  p.  57.  Jour.  Anthr.  Ins.  1871,  p.  ISO. 

*  Turner,   Nineteen    Years    in  *  Dalton,  Trana.  Ethn.  Soc  N.S. 
Polynesia,  p.  88.  vol.  vi.  p.  82, 

*  Etlino.  of  the  United  States  '  Dubois,  The  People  of  India, 
Exp.  Exp.  pp.  77,  84.  p.  370. 

*  Keppel's  Expedition  to  Borneo,  '  M'Mahon,  K.  of  the  Golden 
vol.  i.  231.  Chersonese,  p.  125. 

*  Dalton,  I)o8.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  •  Aetley,  vol.  iv.  p.  208, 
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The  Ostyaks  never  made  an  image  of  their  god 
*  Torium/  ^  and  some  other  Siberian  tribes  were  without 
idols.^  In  fact,  idols  do  not  occur  until  we  arrive  at 
the  stage  of  the  highest  Polynesian  Islanders.  Even 
then  they  are  often,  as  Ellis  expressly  tells  us,®  mere 
shapeless  pieces  of  wood  ;  thus  leaving  much  to  the 
imagination.  It  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  almost  as  a 
constant  rule,  that  mankind  arrives  at  the  stage  of 
monarchy  in  government  before  he  reaches  idolatry 
in  religion. 

The  idol  usually  assumes  the  human  form,  and 
idolatry  is  closely  connected  with  that  form  of  religion 
which  consists  in  the  worship  of  ancestors.  We  have 
already  seen  how  imperfectly  uncivilised  man  realises 
the  conception  of  death  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
death  and  sleep  should  long  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected together  in  the  human  mind.  The  savage,  how- 
ever, knows  well  that  in  sleep  the  spirit  lives,  even 
though  the  body  appears  to  be  dead.  Morning  after 
morning  he  wakes  himself,  and  sees  others  rise,  from 
sleep.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  endeavours  to  rouse  the 
dead.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  very  general  custom 
of  providing  food  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
the  dead.  Among  races  leading  a  settled  and  quiet  life 
this  habit  would  tend  to  continue  longer  and  longer. 
Prayers  to  the  dead  would  reasonably  follow  from  such 
customs,  for  even  without  attributing  a  greater  power 
to  the  dead  than  to  the  living,  they  might  yet,  from 
their   different   sphere    and    nature,    exercise   a   con- 


^  Ennan,  loc,  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  Polynesian  Besearcbes,  vol.  ii. 

*  Muller,  Dee.  de  toutes  les  Nat.      p.  220. 
de  I'Empire  Rosfle,  pt.  i.  pp.  64,  03. 
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siderable  power,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  distiQguish  a  request  to  an  invisible 
being  from  prayer  ;  or  a  powerful  spirit  from  a  demi- 
god. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  ha«  by  some  writers 
been  regarded  as  the  origin  of  religion.  I  can,  how- 
ever, not  accept  this  view.  It  is  not  specially  character- 
istic of  the  lowest  savages,  and  although  among  them 
descent  is  traced,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  female  line,  I 
do  not  know  any  case  in  which  female  ancestors  were 
worshipped. 

However  this  may  be,  the  worship  of  ancestors  is 
certainly  very  widely  distributed. 

The  Kaffirs  sucn&ce  and  pray  to  their  deceased 
relatives,  although  '  it  would  perhaps  be  asserting  too 
'  much  to  say  absolutely  that  they  believe  in  the  exist- 
*  ence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.'  ^  In  fact,  their 
belief  seems  to  go  no  further  than  this,  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  haunt  for  a  certain  time  their  previous 
dwelling-places,  and  either  assist  or  plague  the  living. 
No  special  powers  are  attributed  to  them,  and  it  would 
be  a  misnomer  to  call  them  *  Deities.' 

Ancestor- worship  also  exists  among  the  people  of 
Angola,  of  Balonda,  and  of  the  Congo.  The  Nicara- 
guans  worshipped  their  ancestors,  regarding  them  as 
having  become  '  teotes '  or  gods. 

In  uncivilised  societies,  when  there  were  no  great 
differences  of  rank,  deceased  spirits  would,  indeed, 
scarcely  rise  beyond  the  dignity  of  ghosts  ;  but  under  a 
more  settled  government,  the  ghosts  of  the  great  would 

*  The  Basutos ;  Caflolis,  p.  243.      of  the  Amaxulu.   Idvingstone,  Zam* 
See  aliwi  Callaway 's  Religioufl  System      be.«i,  p.  46. 
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tend  to  become  gods.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  Poly- 
nesia ^  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  tended  to  replace 
that  of  the  earlier  deities. 

The  nations  of  Mysore  at  the  new  moon  *  observe  a 
'  feast  in  honour  of  deceased  parents.'  *  The  Kurum- 
bars  of  the  Deccan  also  *  sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  an- 

*  cestors,'  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Santals.' 
Indeed  the  worship  of  ancestors  appears  to  be  more  or 
less  prevalent  among  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Central 
India. 

Burton  *  considers  that  some  of  the  Egba  deities  are 

*  palpably  men  and  women  of  note  in  their  day.' 

'  The  gods  whom  the  New  Zealanders  fear/  says 
Shortland,  *  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  are  believed 

*  to  be  constantly  watching  over  the  living  with  jealous 
•eyes.'^  I  have  already  mentioned  that  throughout 
Polynesia  the  worship  of  ancestors  prevailed  among 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  and  Samoans,  and  indeed  seems 
to  have  been  gaining  ground  over  the  older  forms  of 
religion  ;  Hale  says  broadly  ^  that  the  religion  of  the 
Micronesians   *is  the  worship  of  the   spirits  of  their 

*  ancestors.'  In  Peru,  the  deceased  Yncas  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods,^  and  in  Mexico  Quetzalcoatl  was 
doubtless,  says  Prescott,  '  one  of  those  benefactors  of 

*  their  species  who  have  been  deified  by  the  gratitude  of 

*  posterity.'  ®    In  Tanna  and  other  neighbouring  islands 

1  Gerland's    Cont.    of    Waitz*8  landers,  p.  81. 
Antliropologie,  vol.  yi.  p.  830.  *  U.  S.  ExpL  EzpeditioD,  p.  77. 

>  Buchanan,  quoted   in   Trans.  ^  Garcilasao  de  la  Vega,  vol.  i. 

Ethn.  Soc.  N.S.  vol.  viii.  p.  96.  p.  93.   Markham,  Rites  and  Laws  of 

»  Elliott,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  N.S.  the  Yncas,  p.  12. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  104, 106.  •  Hist  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

*  Abbeokuta,  vol.  i.  p.  191.  See  also  Wiittke,  Qes.  der  Mensch. 

^  Traditions   of  the  New  Zea-  vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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they  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.^  '  There  can 
be  little  doubt,'  says  Hale  ^  speaking  of  the  Micronesians, 

*  that  the  deities  worshipped  in  the  Southern  clusters 

*  were  only  deified  chiefs,  the  memory  of  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time  ; '  in  many  cases, 
at  any  rate,  worship  is  avowedly  paid  to  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors. 

Other  races  endeavour  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead  by  rude  statues.  Thus,  ancestor-worship  is 
very  prevalent  in  Siberia,  and  Pallas^  mentions  that 
the  Ostyaks  of  Siberia  '  rendent  aussi  un  culte  a  leurs 
'  morts.     lis  sculptent  des  figures  de  bois  pour  repr(5- 

*  senter  les  Ostiaks  celebres.     Dans  les  repas  de  comm^- 

*  moration  on  place  devant  ces  figures  une  partie  des 

*  mets.     Les  femmes  qui  ont  ch^ri  leurs  maris  ont  de 

*  pareilles  figures,  les  couchent  avec  elles,  les  parent,  et 

*  ne  mangent  point  sans  leur  pr(5senter  une  partie  de 

*  leur  portion.'  Erman  ^  also  mentions  that  when  a 
man  dies  *  the  relatives  form  a  rude   wooden   image 

*  representing,  and  in  honour  of,  the  deceased,  which  is 

*  set  up  in  their  yurt,  and  receives  divine  honours '  for 
a  certain  time.     '  At  every  meal  they  set  an  offering  of 

*  food  before  the  image ;  and  should  this  represent  a 

*  deceased  husband,  the  widow  embraces  it  fi:om  time 

*  to  time,  and  lavishes  on  it  every  sign  of  attachment.' 
In  ordinary  cases  this  semi- worship  only  lasts  a  few 
years,  after  which  the  image  is  buried.  '  But  when  a 
'  Shaman  dies,  this  custom  changes,  in  his  favour,  into  a 

*  complete   and   decided  canonisation ;  for    it    is    not 


*  Turner,    Nineteen    Years     in      p.  07. 

PolyneBia,  pp.  88,  304,  411.  »  Pallaa*  Voyages,  vol,  iv.  p.  70. 

*  Ethn.  of  the  U.  S.  Kxpl.  Exp.  *  Erman,  loc.  cit.  vol.  il  p.  61. 
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*  thought  enough  that,  in  this  case,  the  dressed  block  of 

*  wood   which  represents   the  deceased  should  receive 

*  homage  for  a  limited  period,  but  the  priest's  descend- 

*  ants  do  then*  best  to  keep  him  in  vogue  from  genera- 

*  tion  to  generation  ;  and  by  well-contrived  oracles  and 
^  other  arts  they  manage  to  procure  offerings  for  these 
^  then*  fitmilies'  penates,  as  abundant  as  those  laid  on 
'  the  altars  of  the  universally  acknowledged  gods.  But 
Hhat  these  latter  also  have  an  historical  origin,  that 

*  they  were  originally  monuments  of  distinguished  men, 

*  to  which  prescription  and  the  interest  of  the  Shamans 

*  gave  by  degrees  an  arbitrary  meaning  and  importance, 

*  seems  to  me  not  liable  to  doubt ;  and  this  is,  further- 

*  more,  corroborated  by  the  circumstance  that  of  all  the 

*  sacred  yurts  dedicated  to  these  saints,  which  have  been 

*  numerous  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

*  river,  only  one  has  been  seen  (near  Samarovo)  con- 
'  taining  the' image  of  a  woman.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  other  countries  also,  statues 
have  in  this  manner  come  t-o  be  worshipped  as  deities. 

It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  state  the  origin  of  idolatry 
more  clearly  than  in  the  following  passages  from  the 

*  Wisdom  of  Solomon '  ^ : — 

'13.  Neither  were  they  from  the  beginning,  neither 

*  shall  they  be  for  ever. 

*  14.  For  by  the  vain  glory  of  men  they  entered 
'  into  the  world,  and  therefore  shall  they  come  shortly 

*  to  an  end. 

'15.  For  a  father  afflicted  with  untimely  mourning, 
'  when  he  hath  made  an  image  of  his  child  soon  taken 

*  away,  now  honoured  him  as  a  god,  which  was  then 

'  Wisdom,  ch.  xiy.  p.  12. 
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a  dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under 
hhn  ceremonies  and  sacrifices. 

*  16.  Thus,  in  process  of  time,  an  ungodly  custom 
grown  strong  was  kept  as  a  law,  and  graven  images 
were  worshipped  by  the  commandments  of  kings  : 

*  17,  Whom  men  could  not  honour  in  presence,  be- 
cause they  dwelt  far  off,  they  took  the  counterfeit  of 
the  visage  from  far,  and  made  an  express  image  of  a 
king  whom  they  honoured,  to  the  end  that  by  this  their 
forwardness,  they  might  flatter  him  that  was  absent  as 
if  he  were  present. 

'18.  Also  the  singular  diligence  of  the  artificer  did 
help  to  set  forward  the  ignorant  to  more  superstition. 

'  19.  For  he,  perad venture  willing  to  please  one  in 
authority,  forced  all  his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance 
of  the  best  fashion. 

*  20.  And  so  the  multitude,  allured  by  the  grace  of 
the  work,  took  him  now  for  a  god,  which  a  little  before 
was  but  honoured  as  a  mai;.' 

The  idol  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  mere  emblem. 
In  India,^  when  the  offerings  of  the  people  have  been 
less  profuse  than  usual,  the  Brahmans  sometimes  '  put 
'  the  idols   in  irons,   chaining  their  hands   and   feet. 

*  They  exhibit  them  to  the  people  in  this  humiliating 

*  state,  into  which  they  tell  them  they  have  been 
'  brought  by  rigorous  creditors,  fi*om  whom  their  gods 

*  had  been  obliged,  in  times  of  trouble,  to  borrow  money 

*  to   supply  their   wants.     They  declare  that  the  in- 

*  exorable  creditors  refiise  to  set  the  god  at  liberty, 
'  until  the  whole  sum,  with  interest,  shall  have  been 
'  paid.     The  people  come  forward,  alarmed  at  the  sight 

1  Dubois,  The  People  of  India,  p.  407. 
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*  of  their  divinity  in  irons  ;  and  thinking  it  the  most 
^meritorions  of  all  good  works  to  contribute  to  his 
^  deliverance,  they  raise  the  sum  required  by  the 
^  Brahmans  for  that  purpose.' 

*  A  statue  of  Hercules  *  was  worshipped  at  Tyre,  not 

*  as  a  representative  of  the  Deity  but  as  the  Deity  him- 

*  self ;   and  accordingly  when   Tyre  was  besieged    by 

*  Alexander,  the  Deity  was  fast  bound  in  chains,  to 
'  prevent  him  from  deserting  to  the  enemy.' 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  an 
undeveloped  mind  finds  in  raising  itself  to  any  elevated 
conception.'  Thus  Campbell  mentions  that  a  High- 
lander, wishing  to  describe  a  castle  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible magnificence,  ended  with  this  climax  :  '  That  was 

*  the  beautiful  castle !  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a 
^  thing  that  was  for  the  use  of  a  castle  that  was  not 
*in  it,  even  to  a  herd  for  the  geese.'  As,  however, 
civilisation  progresses,  and  the  chiefs,  becoming  more 
despotic,  exact  more  and  more  respect,  the  people  are 
introduced  to  conceptions  of  power  and  magnificence 
higher  than  any  which  they  had  previously  entertained. 

Hence,  though  the  worship  of  ancestors  occurs 
among  races  in  the  stage  of  Totemism,  it  long  survives, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  characterising  Idolatry  ;  which 
is  really  a  highw  religion  and  generally  indicates  a 
more  advanced  mental  condition  than  the  worship  of 
animals  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  At  first  sight  the 
reverse  would  appear  to  be  the  case :  most  would  re- 
gard the  sun  as  a  far  grander  deity  than  any  in  human 
form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is  not  so,  and 
worship  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  associated 

*  History  of  MaD,  vol.  iv.  p.  816. 
A  A 
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with  a  lower  idea  of  the  Deity  than  is  the  case  with 
Idolatry. 

Indeed,  the  very  circumstances  which  to  our  minds 
almost  render  the  sun  worthy  of  deification  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  made  sun-worship  comparatively  a 
rare  form  of  religion  amongst  the  lower  races  of  savages. 

Again,  in  the  lowest  religions,  man  does  not  form  to 
himself  any  definite  conception  of  Deity.  If  we  enquire 
in  what  sense  a  savage  regards  a  tree  or  a  serpent  as  a 
deity,  we  are  putting  to  ourselves  a  question  which  the 
savage  does  not  think  of  asking.  But  when  religion 
acquired  a  more  intellectual  character — when  it  in- 
cluded faith  as  well  as  feeling,  belief  as  well  as  mystery 
— ^man  first  conceived  the  Deity  as  a  being  like  himself 
in  form,  character,  and  attributes,  only  wiser  and  more 
powerfiil.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  deities  in  this 
stage  are  anthropomorphous. 

Another  is  the  fact  that  the  gradually  increasing 
power  of  chiefs  and  kings  has  familiarised  the  nnnd 
with  the  existence  of  a  power  greater  than  any  which 
has  been  previously  conceived.  Thus,  in  Western  Africa, 
the  slave  trade  having  added  considerably  to  the  wealth 
and  consequently  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs  or  kings, 
they  maintained  much  state,  and  insisted  upon  being 
treated  with  servile  homage.  No  man  was  allowed  to 
eat  with  them,  or  to  approach  them  excepting  on  his 
knees  with  an  appearance  of  fear,  which  no  doubt  was 
in  many  cases  sufficiently  well-founded. 

These  marks  of  respect  so  much  resembled  adora- 
tion, that  '  the  individuals  ^  of  the  lower  classes  are 

^  TtojniVs  Hiatory  of  LoangO|      ley's  CoUectton  of  Voyages,  vol.  iiL 
Pickerton,  vol  xtI.  p.  677.  See  ako      pp.  70,  223,  220. 
BosQUUi,  loc,  cit,  pp.  488,  401.    Ast- 
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*  persuaded  that  his  (the  king's)  power  is  not  confined 

*  to  the  earth/ 

Battel  mentions  that  the  king  of  Loango  ^  is  honoured 

*  among  them  as  though  he  were  a  god.'  ^  He  is  so  holy 
that  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  him  eat  or  drink.  The 
tjnrants  of  Natal,  says  Casalis,  ^  exacted  almost  divine 

*  homage.' « 

In  Peru  the  Ynca  Uiraccocha  was  adored  as  a  god 
even  during  his  life,  '  though  he  wished  to  teach  the 
'  Indians  not  to  worship  him.' » 

In  Madagascar,  also,  the  reigning  sovereign  was  re- 
garded almost  as  a  god.^ 

In  New  Zealand,  says   Hale,^   *the  great  warrior 

*  chief,  Hongi,  claimed  for  himself  the  title  of  a  god, 

*  and  was  so  called  by  his  followers.  At  the  Society 
^  Islands,  Tamatoa,  the  last  heathen  king  of  Raitea,  was 
^  worshipped  as  a  divinity.     At  the  Marquesas  there  are, 

*  on  every  island,  several  men  who  are  termed  dtua^  or 
^  gods,  who  receive  the  same  adoration,  and  are  believed 
^  to  possess  the  same  powers,  as  other  deities. 

.  .  .  a  •  .  . 

*  At  Depeyster's  group,  the  westernmost  cluster  of 

*  Polynesia,  we  were  visited  by  a  chief,  who  announced 
'  himself  as  the  atua  or  god  of  the  islands,  and  was 

*  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  other  natives.' 

The  king  and  queen  of  Tahiti  were  regarded  as  so 
sacred  that  nothing  once  used  by  them,  not  even  the 
sounds  forming  their  names,  could  be  used  for  any 
ordinary  purpose.^     The  language   of  the  court  was 

^  Pinkerton*8  TravelB,  vol.  xvi.  ^  Sibree,    Madagascar    and    its 

p.  3S0.  People,  p.  315. 

2  The  Baautos,  p.  219.  *  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  p.  31. 

'  Qarcilasao  de  la  Vega,  vol.  ii.  ^  EUia*   Polyneeian   Besearchesi 

p.  67.  vol.  ii.  pp.  348,  860. 
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characterised  by  the  most  ridiculous  adulation.  The 
king's  '  houses  were  called  the  aarai,  the  clouds  of 
^  heaven  ;  anuanua,  the  rainbow,  was  the  name  of  the 

*  canoe  in  which  he  voyaged  ;   his  voice  was   called 

*  thunder  ;  the  glare  of  the  torches  in  his  dwelling  was 
'denominated  lightning;  and  when  the  people  saw 
'  them  in  the  evening,  as  they  passed  near  his  abode, 
'  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  burning  in  the 
'  palace,  they  would   observe  that   the  lightning  was 

*  flashing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven/ 

Man- worship  would  not,  indeed,  be  long  confined  to 
the  dead.  In  many  cases  it  extends  to  the  living  also. 
Indeed,  the  savage  who  worships  an  animal  or  a  tree, 
would  see  no  absurdity  in  worshipping  a  man.  His 
chief  is,  in  his  eyes,  almost  as  powerful  as,  if  not  more 
so  than  his  deity.  Yet  man-worship  does  not  prevail  in 
altogether  uncivilised  communities,  because  the  chiefe, 
associating  constantly  with  their  followers,  lack  that 
mystery  which  religion  requires,  and  which  nocturnal 
animals  so  eminently  possess.  As,  however,  civilisation 
progresses,  and  the  chiefs  separate  themselves  more  and 
more  from  their  subjects,  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  and 
man- worship  becomes  an  important  element  of  religion. 

The  worship  of  a  great  chief  seems  quite  as  natural 
to  man  as  that  of  an  idol.  '  Why,'  said  a  Mongol  ^  to 
Friar  Ascelin,  '  since  you  Christians  make  no  scruple  to 
'  adore  sticks  and  stones,  why  do  you  refuse  to  do  the 
'  same  honour  to  Bayoth  Noy,  whom  the  Khan  hath 
^ordered  to  be  adored  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is 
'himself?' 

'  Tuikilakila,'  the  chief  of  Somosomo,  offered   Mr. 

1  AbUoj,  vol.  iv.  p.  661.  *  Enkine^s  Western  Pacific,  p.  24a 
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'  Hunt  a  preferment  of  the  same  sort.     "  If  you  die 

*  "  first,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  make  you  my  god."  In  fact, 
'  there  appears  to  be  no  certain   line   of  demarcation 

*  between  departed  spirits  and  gods,  nor  between  gods 
^  and  living  men,  for  many  of  the  priests  and  old  chiefs 
*are  considered  as  sacred   persons,  and  not  a  few  of 

*  them  will  also  claim  to  themselves  the  right  of  divinity. 
'  "  I  am  a  god,"  TuikUakila  would  sometimes  say  ;  and 

*  he  believed  it  too.     They  were  not  merely  the  words  of 

*  his  lips  ;  he  believed  he  was  something  above  a  mere 
*man.' 

This  worship  is,  however,  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  a  belief  in  higher  beings.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  New  Zealanders  and  some  other  nations 
have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  worship  of  animals, 
&c.,  without  as  yet  realising  the  higher  stage  of  Idolatry, 
owing  probably  in  great  measure  to  their  political  con- 
dition. In  other  cases  where  Shamanism  has  not  so 
effectually  replaced  Totemism,  the  establishment  of 
monarchical  government  with  its  usual  pomp  and  cere- 
monial led  to  a  much  more  organised  worship  of  the  old 
gods.  Of  this  the  serpent-worship  in  Western  AMca, 
and  the  sun-worship  in  Peru,  are  striking  examples. 

I  do  not  therefore  wonder  that  white  men  should 
have  been  so  often  taken  for  deities.  This  was  the  case 
with  Captain  Cook  in  the  Pacific,  with  Lander  in 
Western  Afiica,^  and,  as  already  mentioned,  Mrs.  Thom- 
son was  regarded  by  the  North  Australians  as  a  spirit, 
though  she  lived  with  them  for  some  years.  In  the 
Voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  ^  it  is  mentioned  that  some 

^  See  (xnt^,  p.  267.  Soathem  Indians,  p.  896.    Stevens, 

*  Jones,     Antiquities     of     the     Flint  Chips,  pp.  318, 319. 
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of  the  North  American  Indians  brought '  feathers  and 

*  bags  of  Tobah  for  presents,  or  rather  indeed  for  sacri- 
*fices,  upon  this  persuasion  that  we  were  gods.' 

Mr.  Hale  tells  us  that  the  natives  of  Oatufu  and 
other  Islands  thought  that  these  ^  came  from  above,  in 

*  the  sky,  and  were  divinities/  ^ 

It  seems  at  first  sight  hard  to  understand  how  men 
can  be  regarded  as  immortal.  Yet  even  this  belief  has 
been  entertained  in  various  countries. 

MeroUa  tells  us^  that  in  his  time  the  wizards  of 
Congo  were  called  Scinghili,  that  is  to  say  Grods  of  the 
Earth.  The  head  of  them  is  styled,  *  Ganga  Chitorne, 
'  being  reputed  God  of  all  the  Earth.'  *  He  further 
^  asserts  that  his  body  is  not  capable  of  suffering  a 
'  natural  death  ;  and,  therefore,  to  confirm  his  adorers  in 
'  that  opinion,  whenever  he  finds  his  end  approaching, 

*  either  through  age  or  disease,  he  calls  for  such  a  one  of 

*  his  disciples  as  he  designs  to  succeed  him,  and  pre- 

*  tends  to  communicate  to  him  his  great  powers  :  and 
'  afterwards  in  public  (where  this  tragedy  is  always 
^  acted)  he  commands  him  to  tie  a  halter  about  his  neck 

*  and  to  strangle  himself  therewith,  or  else  to  take  a 
^  club  and  knock  him  down  dead.  This  command  being 
*once  pronounced,   is  soon  executed,  and  the  wizard 

*  thereby  sent  a  martyr  to  the  devil.  The  reason  that 
^  this  is  done  in  public  is  to  make  known  the  successor 

*  ordained  by  the  last  breath  of  the  predecessor,  and  to 

*  show  that  it  has  the  same  power  of  producing  rain, 

*  and  the  like.     If  this  office  were  not  thus  continually 

^  U.  S.  Expl  Exp.  pp.  163,  150.  *  PrnkertoDi  vol.  xtI  p.  226,  ei 

See  also  Qerland,  Anthr.  der  NhIuf-     seq, 
Tfilker,  ToL  vi.  p.  667. 
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*  filled,  the  inhabitants  say  that  the  earth  would  soon 
^  become  barren,  and  mankind  consequently  perish.  In 
^  my  time,  one  of  these  magicians  was  cast  into  the  sea, 
'another  into   a  river,  a  mother  and  her  son  put  to 

*  death,  and  many  others  banished  by  our  order,  as  has 

*  been  said.' 

So  also  the  Great  Lama  of  Thibet  is  regarded  as  im- 
mortal ;  though  his  spirit  occasionally  passes  from  one 
earthly  tenement  to  another. 

These,  then,  are  the  lowest  intellectual  stages 
through  which  religion  has  passed.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
plan  to  describe  the  various  religious  beliefs  of  the 
higher  races.  I  have,  however,  stopped  short  sooner 
perhaps  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  because  the 
worship  of  personified  principles,  such  as  Fear,  Love, 
Hope,  &c.,  could  not  have  been  treated  apart  firom  that 
of  the  Phallus  or  Lingam  with  which  it  was  so  inti- 
mately associated  in  Greece,  India,  Mexico,  and  else- 
where ;  and  which,  though  at  first  modest  and  pure,  as 
all  religions  are  in  their  origin,  led  to  such  abominable 
practices  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters  in 
human  historv. 

I  will  now,  therefore,  pass  on  to  some  points  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion,  but  which  could  not  be 
conveniently  treated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  when 
once  the  idea  of  Spiritual  Beings  had  become  habitual 
— ^when  once  man  had  come  to  regard  them  as  exer- 
cising an  important  influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil 
— he  would  endeavour  to  secure  their  assistance  and 
support.  Before  a  war  he  would  try  to  propitiate  them 
by  promising  a  share  of  the  spoil  after  victory  ;  and  fear. 
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even  if  no  higher  motive,  would  ensure  the  performance 
of  his  promise. 

We,  no  doubt,  regard,  and  justly  regard,  sacrifices 
as  uimecessary.     *  I  will  take  no  bullock,'  says  David,^ 

*  out  of  thine  house,  nor  he  goat  out  of  thy  folds.'  This 
sentiment,  however  was  far  in  advance  of  its  time,  and 
even  Solomon  felt  that  sacrifices,  in  the  then  condition 
of  the  Jews,  were  necessary.  They  form,  indeed,  a  stage 
through  which,  in  any  natural  process  of  development, 
religion  must  pass.  At  first  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Spirits  actually  eat  the  food  offered  to  them.  Soon, 
however,  it  would  be  observed  that  animals  sacrificed 
did  not  disappear  ;  and  the  natural  explanation  would 
be  that  the  Spirit  ate  the  spiritual  part  of  the  victim, 
leaving  the  grosser  portion  to  his  devout  worshipper. 
Thus  the  Limboos,  near  Darjeeling,  eat  their  sacrifices, 
dedicating,  as  they  forcibly  express  it,  *  the  life-breath 
'  to  the  gods,  the  flesh  to  ourselves.'  ^ 

So  also,  as  Sir  G.  Grey  tells  us,  the  New  Zealand 
fairies,  when  Te  Eanawa  gave  them  his  jewels,  carried 
off  the  shadows  only,  not  caring  for  the  earthly  sub- 
stance.^    In  Guinea,  according   to   Bosman,  *  the  idol 

*  hath  only  the  blood,  because  they  like  the  flesh  very 
^  well  themselves.'  *  In  other  cases  the  idols  were 
smeared  with  the  blood,  while  the  devotees  feasted  on 
the  flesh.  The  Ostyaks,  when  they  kill  an  animal,  rub 
some  of  the  blood  on  the  mouths  of  their  idols.  Even 
this  seems  at  length  to  be  replaced  in  some  cases,  as  Mr. 
Tylor  has  suggesteil,  by  red  paint.     Thus,  the  sacred 

>  Psalm  1.  *  Bosman.  Pinkerton*s  Voyagea, 

*  Campbell,  m  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  631.     Astley^a  Collection 
N.S.  vol.  vii.  p.  163.  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  07. 

*  Polynesian  Mythology,  p.  204. 
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stones  in  India,  as  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  has  shown,  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  red.^  So  also  in  Congo  it 
is  customary  to  daub  the  fetiches  with  red  every  new 
moon. 

Of  the  great  offerings  of  food  among  the  Feejeeans, 
says   Williams,''  '  native  beUef  apportions  merely  the 

*  soul  thereof  to  the  gods,  who  are  described  as  being 

*  enormous  eaters  ;  the  substance  is  consumed  by  the 

*  worshippers; 

In  Madagascar  '  in  almost  all  cases  the  worshippers 

*  seem  to  have  feasted  on  the  flesh/^ 

Gradually,  indeed,  it  comes  to  be  a  necessary  por- 
tion  of  the  ceremony  that  the  victim  shoidd  be  eaten 
by  those  present.  Thus,  in  India,*  when  the  sacrifice 
'  is  over,  the  priest  comes  out,  and  distributes  part  of 
'the  articles  which  have  been  offered  to  the  idols. 
'  This  is  received  as  holy,  and  is  eaten  immediately.' 

EUis  ^  mentions  an  indication  of  this  in  Tahiti,  when 
human  sacrifices  prevailed,  but  cannibalism  was  aban- 
doned. The  priest  handed  a  portion  of  the  victim  to 
the  king,  '  who  raised  it  to  his  mouth  as  if  desirous  to 
'  eat  it,'  but  then  handed  it  to  an  attendant.  Among 
the  Redskins,^  at  the  feast  held  when  the  hunting 
season  begins,  the  victim  '  must  be  all  eaten  and  nothing 
'  left.'  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  Algonkins 
another  rule  at  the  same  feast  is  that  not  a  bone  of  the 
victim  must  be  broken.^ 

'  See,  for  instaxice,  Early  Baces  p.  401. 
of  Scotland,  toL  ii.  p.  464.  *  Polynesian  Beseaiches,  vol.  ii. 

'  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p.  p.  214. 
231.     See  also  p.  223.  «  Schoolcraft*B  Indian  Tribes,  vol. 

'  Sibree,    Madagascar    and    its  ill.  p.  61.  Tanner's  Narrative,  p.  287. 
People,  p.  389.  ^  Tanner's  Narratiye,  p.  106. 

*  Dubois,  The  People  of  India, 
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In  many  cases  a  curious  confusion  arises  between 
the  victim  and  the  deity,  and  the  former  is  worshipped 
before  it  is  sacrificed  and  eaten.  Thus  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Apis,  the  victim,  was  also  regarded  as  the  God,i 
and  Iphigenia  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Artemis.^  The  same  explanation  of  the  facts  has  been 
subsequently  adopted  by  H.  Spencer.' 

In  Mexico  *  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  the  priest 
of  Quetzalcoatl  made  an  image  of  the  Deity,  of  meal 
mixed  with  infants'  blood,  and  then,  after  many  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  killed  the  image  by  shooting  it  with 
an  arrow  and  tore  out  the  heart,  which  was  eaten  by 
the  king  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was  distributed 
among  the  people,  every  one  of  whom  was.  most  anxious 
to  procure  a  piece  to  eat,  however  small. 

The  great  yearly  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Tezcatlipoca 
was  also  very  remarkable.  Some  beautiful  youth, 
usually  a  war  captive,  was  chosen  as  the  victim.  For 
a  whole  year  he  was  treated  and  worshipped  as  a  god. 
When  he  went  out  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  pages,  and  the  crowd  as  he  passed  prostrated 
themselves  before  him,  and  did  him  homage  as  the  im- 
personation of  the  good  Deity.  Everything  he  could 
wish  was  provided  for  him,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  month  four  beautiful  girls  were  allotted  to 
him  as  wives.  Finally  when  the  fatal  day  arrived,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  procession,  taken  to 
the  temple,  and  after  being  sacrificed  >vith  much  cere- 


>  Cox*8  Manual   of  Mythology,  p.  800. 

p.  213.  *  See  MUller,  Gea.  d.  Amar.  Urr. 

*  Ibid.  p.  168.  p.  605.     Wiittke^Qos.  der  Mensch, 

'  The  Principles  of   Sociolojry,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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mony  and  every  token  of  respect,  he  was  eaten   by  the 
priests  and  chiefs.^ 

Again,  among  the  Ehonds  ^  of  Central  India  human 
sacrifices  prevailed  until  quite  lately.  *  A  stout  stake 
is  driven  into  the  soU,  and  to  it  the  victim  is  fastened, 
seated,  and  anointed  with  ghee,  oil,  and  turmeric, 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  worshiped  during  the  day 
by  the  assembly.  At  nightfall  the  licentious  revelry 
is  resumed,  and  on  the  third  morning  the  victim  gets 
some  mUk  to  drink,  when  the  presiding  priest  implores 
the  goddess  to  shower  her  blessings  on  the  people. 
*  After  the  mock  ceremony,  nevertheless,  the  victim 
is  taken  to  the  grove  where  the  sacrifice  is  to  be 
carried  out  ;  and,  to  prevent  resistance,  the  bones  of 
the  arms  and  legs  are  broken,  or  the  victim  drugged 
with  opium  or  datura,  when  the  jauni  wounds  his 
victim  with  his  axe.  This  act  is  followed  up  by  the 
crowd  ;  a  number  now  press  forward  to  obtain  a  piece 
of  his  flesh,  and  in  a  moment  he  is  stripped  to  the 
bones.' 

An  ahnost  identical  custom  prevails  among  the 
Marimos,  a  tribe  of  South  Afirica  much  resembling  the 
Bechuanas  and  the  Pawnees.  We  find  amongst  them, 
'  says  Arbousset,  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  on 
'  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  which  they  call  niesdetso  oa 
'  mabelej  or  the  boiling  of  the  com.  They  generally  select  for 
'  this  sacrifice  a  young  man,  stout,  but  of  small  stature, 

*  They  secure  him,  it  may  be  by  violence,  or  it  may  be 

*  by  intoxicating  him  with  yoala.     They  then  lead  him 


»  Miiller,/oc.«if.p.ei7.  Prescott,  »  Dr.  Shortt,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc. 

loc.  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  6.    Rites  and  Laws      N.S.  vol.  vi.  p.    273.      Campbell, 
of  the  Incas,  p.  28.  Wild  Tribes  of  EhondisUn,  p.  112. 
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^  into  the  fields,  and  sacrifice  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
'fields,  according  to  their  own  expression,  for  seed. 
^  His  blood,  after  having  been  coagulated  by  the  rays 

*  of  the  sun,  is  burned  along  with  the  frontal  bone,  the 
'  flesh  attached  to  it,  and  the  brain.  The  ashes  are 
^  then  scattered  over  the  lands  to  fertilise  them,  and  the 

*  remainder  of  the  body  is  eaten.'  ^ 

Schoolcraft  *  mentions  a  very  similar  sacrifice  to  the 
'  Spirit  of  Corn  '  among  the  Pawnees.  The  victim  was 
'  first  tortured  by  being  suspended  over  a  fire.     *  At  a 

*  ffiven  signal  a  hundred  arrows  were  let  fly,  and  her  whole 

*  fody  wrpierced.  These  were  immediaSly  withdn.wn, 
'  «id  her  ««h  mt  from  her  bone,  m  ,maU  pieces,  which 
'  were  put  into  baskets,  and  carried  into  the  cornfield, 

*  where  the  grain  was  being  planted,  and  the  blood 
'  squeezed  out  on  each  hiU. 

In  some  parts  of  Africa  *  eating  the  fetish  *  is  a 
solemn  ceremony,  by  which  women  swear  fidelity  to 
their  husbands,  men  to  their  friends.  On  a  marriage  in 
Issini,  the  parties  *  eat  the  fetish  together,  in  token  of 
'  friendsHp,  and  as  an  assurance  of  the  woman's  fideUty 

*  to  her  husband.'  •  In  taking  an  oath  also,  the  same 
ceremony  is  observed.  To  know,  says  Loyer,  '  the 
'  truth  from  any  negro,  you  need  only  mix  something 

*  in  a  little  water,  and  steeping  a  bit  of  bread,  bid  him 

*  eat  or  drink  that  fetish  as  a  sign  of  the  truth.     If  the 

*  thing  be  so  he  will  do  it  freely  ;  but  if  otherwise,  he 

*  will  not  touch  it,  believing  he  should  die  on  the  spot 

*  if  he  swore  falsely.' 

The  sacrifices  were,  as  a  general  rule,  not  eaten  by 

>  Tour  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cape     p.  014. 
of  Good  Ilope,  p.  68.  '  Loyer,  in   Astley^s  Collection 

*  Schoolcraft's  Personal  Memnirff,     of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430,  441. 
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all  indiscriminately.  In  Feejee  they  were  confined  to 
the  old  men  and  priests  ;  women  and  young  men  being 
excluded  from  any  share. 

In  many  cases,  the  priests  graduaUy  established  a 
claim  to  the  whole  ;  a  result  which  could  not  fail  to  act 
as  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  practice  of  sacrifice. 
It  also  affected  the  character  of  the  worship.  Thus,  as 
Bosman  tells  us,  the  priests  encouraged  offerings  to  the 
Serpent  rather  than  to  the  Sea,  because,  in  the  latter 
caae,  as  he  expresses  it,  there  happens  no  remainder  to 
'  be  left  for  them.' 

As  already  mentioned,  the  feeling  which  has  led  to 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  would  naturally  culminate  in 
that  of  men.  So  natural,  indeed,  does  the  idea  of 
human  sacrifice  appear  to  the  human  mind  in  this  stage, 
that  we  meet  with  it  in  various  nations  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  regard  it,  with  Prescott,^  as 
evidence  of  fiendish  passions  :  on  the  contrary,  it  indi- 
cates deep  and  earnest  religious  feeling,  perverted  by  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  Divine  character. 

Human  sacrifices  occurred  in  Guinea,^  and  Burton  ' 
saw  ^  at  Benin  city  a  young  woman  lashed  to  a  scaffbld- 
^  ing  upon  the  summit  of  a  tall  blasted  tree,  and  being 

*  devoured  by  the  turkey-buzzards.     The   people  de- 

*  clared  it  to  be  a  "  fetish  "  or  charm  for  bringing  rain.' 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  human 
sacrifice  among  the  Marimos  of  South  Africa. 

Captain  Cook  describes  human  sacrifices  as  prevalent 
among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,^  and  especially  in 


^  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  '  Abbeokuta,  vol.  i.  10. 

'  Afltley's  Collection  of  Voyages,  ^  Cook,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific, 

vol.  iii.  p.  113.  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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the  Sandwich  group.^  He  particularly  describes  *  the 
case  of  a  sacrifice  oflfered  by  Towha,  chief  of  the  district 
of  Tettaha,  in  Tahiti,  to  propitiate  the  Deity  on  the 
occasion  of  an  expedition  against  Eimeo  (PL  IV.)  ;  and 
mentions  that,  during  the  ceremony,  ^a  kingfisher 
'  making  a  noise  in  the  trees,  Otoo  (the  king)  turned 
*  to  me,  saying,  "  That  is  the  Eatood,"  i.e.  Deity.'  War 
captives  were  fi^equently  sacrificed  in  Brazil. 

In  Madagascar  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  pre* 
vailed  in  the  province  of  Vangaidrano,  but  not  elsewhere.® 

Various  nations  in  India,  besides  the  Khonds,  who 
have  been  already  mentioned,  used  to  offer  up  human 
sacrifices  on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  but  so  recently 
as  1865-66  such  sacrifices  were  resorted  to  in  hopes  of 
averting  the  famine ;  *  and  even  now  in  some  places, 
though  the  actual  sacrifice  is  no  longer  permitted,  they 
make  human  figures  of  flour,  paste,  or  clay,  and  then 
cut  off  the  heads  in  honoiu"  of  their  gods  ;  *  just  as  the 
Romans  used  to  throw  dolls  into  the  Tiber  as  a  substi- 
tute for  human  sacrifices. 

Many  cases  of  human  sacrifice  ai*e  mentioned  in 
ancient  history.  The  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat 
of  Agathocles,  burnt  some  of  their  captives  as  a  sacrifice  ; 
the  Assyrians  offered  human  sacrifices  to  the  god  Nergal. 

Although  resorted  to  on  various  critical  occasions 
by  the  Greeks,  human  sacrifice  appears  to  have  been 
foreign  to  the  mythology  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
that  people.  Human  sacrifices  are  connected  with  a 
more    earnest    and    melancholy   theology.     In  Roman 

^  Loc.  cit,  vol.  iii.  p.  161.  ^  Hunter,  Annals  of  Rural  Ben- 

>  Loc,  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  gal,  180d,  p.  128. 

'  Sibree,    Madagascar    and  its  ^  Dubois,  loc.  cU,  p.  490. 

People,  p.  300. 
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In  XonLtJii  Z::r'»;#t  luiL^ii.  aa'-Tii.'!^  v^^re  nx  ill- 
ooniinan.  The  Yhrl  ic  tiir  •.»rr::i-'~s  :ir  T^'ir'^i-z  ti.  LL'-e 
sacrificed  the  bon  fA\iA  Hilt  x  -S'l^rT-iT  t:  *>-Ll  il  tie 
year  893.*  In  i'c'S.  EJiji.  YltI  aajr^i^i  LI*  <Tri.  s  jl 
to  the  gods.  I>onaIL  K'r.g  cc  Sveii^i^  v^i**  I/i^tl:  1/v 
his  people  as  a  feaciiSce  Xj  <j  r^.  ii  cMJ^^iii^LLce  of  a 
severe  fiunineJ  At  Ups^la  vls  &  oelr'onitei  vmi\nt^ 
round  which  an  eye-witness  assure*!  A-iiiin  of  Bremen 
that  he  had  seen  the  corpa-es  of  seventy-two  victims 
hanging  up  at  one  time.® 

In  Russia,  as  in  Scandinavia,  human  sacrifices  con- 
tinued down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In 
Mexico  and  Peru  they  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
numerous,  Miiller  ®  has  suggested  that  this  may  have 
partly  arisen  fi-om  the  fact  that  these  nations  were  not 

»  Dio,  H.  R  xliiL  24.  p.  31.    Torfous,  Hia.  Rer.  NorvtvU 

«  MalalM,  Clmm.  p.  221.  caruin,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

»  Ihid.  p.  275.  ^  Snorre,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  ^^^ 

*  ParphTTT,  De  Al»tiiL  ii.  56.  «  Adam  of  Bremen,  vol.  n .  |v  ... 
»  ^iZffiiu  x«.  1, 12.                           •  Geachichte  der  Amcm^«'.^^^v« 

*  Snofie,  HetoMkriiigUy  vol.  iL  Uneligionen,  p.  23, 
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history  they  occur  far  more  frequently,  and  even  down 
to  a  late  date.  In  the  year  46  B.C.  CsBsar  sacrificed  two 
soldiers  on  the  altar  in  the  Campus  Martins.^  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  maiden  named  Gregoria.^ 
Even  Trajan,  when  Antioch  was  rebuilt,  sacrificed 
Calliope,  and  placed  her  statue  in  the  theatre.®  Under 
Commodus,  and  later  emperors,  human  sacrifices  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  common  ;  and  a  gladiator 
appears  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Latialis  even 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.*  Yet  these  awful  rites  had 
been  expressly  forbidden  B.C.  95  :  and  Pliny  asserts 
that  in  his  time  they  were  never  openly  solemnised.^ 

In  Northern  Europe  human  sacrifices  were  not  un- 
common. The  YarF  of  the  Orkneys  is  recorded  to  have 
sacrificed  the  son  of  the  King  of  Norway  to  Odin  in  the 
year  893.^  In  993,  Hakon  Yarl  sacrificed  his  own  son 
to  the  gods.  Donald,  King  of  Sweden,  was  burnt  by 
his  people  as  a  sacrifice  to  Odin,  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  famine.^  At  Upsala  was  a  celebrated  temple, 
round  which  an  eye-witness  assured  Adam  of  Bremen 
that  he  had  seen  the  corpses  of  seventy-two  victims 
hanging  up  at  one  time.® 

In  Russia,  as  in  Scandinavia,  human  sacrifices  con- 
tinued down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In 
Mexico  and  Peru  they  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
numerous.  Miiller  ®  has  suggested  that  this  may  have 
partly  arisen  from  the  fiict  that  these  nations  were  not 


>  Dio,  H.  R.  xliii.  24.  p.  31.    TorfieuB,  Hia.  Rer.  Norvegi- 

'  Malalas^  Chron.  p.  221.  canun,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

*  Ibid,  p.  276.  '  Snorre,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

*  Porphyry,  De  Abetin.  ii.  56.  *  Adam  of  Bremen,  vol.  iv.  p.  27. 

*  Nat.  Hia.  zzx.  1, 12.  ^  G^eechichte  der  Americaniachen 
^  Snorre,  Ileimakrixigla,  vol.  ii.  Urreligionen,  p.  23. 
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softened  by  the  possession  of  domestic  animals.  Various 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  human 
victims  annually  sacrificed  in  the  Mexican  temples. 
MiiUer  thinks  2,500  is  a  moderate  estimate ;  and  in 
one  year  it  appears  to  have  exceeded  100,000. 

Among  the  Jews  we  find  a  system  of  animal  sacri- 
fices on  a  great  scale,  and  symbols  of  human  sacrifices, 
which  can,  I  think,  only  be  imderstood  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  latter  were  once  usual.  The  case  of 
Jephtha's  daughter  is  generally  looked  upon  as  quite 
exceptional,^  but  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth 
verses  of  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Leviticus  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  human  sacrifices  were  at  one  time 
habitual  among  the  Jews. 

I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  human  sacrifices  at  burials, 
because  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  religious 
character,  but  intended  to  supply  the  deceased  with 
wives  or  slaves  in  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  lower  savages  have  no  Temples  or  sacred  build- 
ings. Throughout  the  New  World  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  temple,  excepting  among  the  semi-civilised 
races  of  Central  America  and  Peru. 

The  Stiens  of  Cambodia  ^  have   neither  priest  nor 

*  temples.'  *  We  should  seek  in  vain,  says  Casalis,' 
'firom  the  extremity  of  the   southern  promontory  of 

*  Africa  to  the  country  fiar   beyond  the  banks    of  the 

*  Zambesi,  for  anything  like  the  pagodas  of  India,  the 
'  maraes  of  Polynesia,  or  the  fetish  huts  of  Nigritia.' 
The  people   of  Madagascar,  as   we   are   informed   by 

'  See  Kalischy  Commentary  on  '  Mouhot*8  Trayelfl  in  the  Central 

the  Old  Testament^  Lev.  pt.  i.  p.      Parts  of  Indo-China,  yol.  i.  p.  250, 
400.  >  The  Baatttoa,  p.  237. 
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Drury/  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  them,  although 
they  have  settled  abodes,  keep  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  are 
diligent  agriculturists,  *  have  no  temples,  no  tabernacles 

*  or  groves  for  the  public  performance  of  their  divine 
'  worship  ;  neither  have  they  solemn  fasts,  or  festivals, 

*  or  set  days  or  times  ;  nor  priests  to  do  it  for  them.' 

The     Toorkmans,     says     Bumes,*    'are     without 

*  mosques.'  The  Micronesians,  according  to  Hale,* 
'have  neither  temples,  images,  nor  sacrifices.'  The 
Khasias^  'have  no  temples.'  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Ostyaks  and  other  savage  races  of  Siberia.^ 

Professor  Nilsson  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point 
out  that  certain  races  buried  the  dead  in  their  houses, 
and  that  the  chambered  tumuli  of  Northern  Europe  are 
probably  copies  of  the  dwellings  then  used  ;  sometimes 
perhaps  the  actual  dwellings  themselves.  We  know 
that  as  the  power  of  chiefs  increased,  their  tombs  became 
larger  and  more  magnificent ;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
well  shown  how,  in  India,  the  tumulus  has  developed 
into  the  temple. 

In  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  India,  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  group  of  stone  gods 
and  a  sacred  fane.  In  &ct,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
very  same  stones  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  actual 
deities,  while  others  more  advanced  regard  them  as 
sacred  only  because  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  Some 
of  the  ruder  Hindostan  tribes  actually  worship  upright 
stones ;  but  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  regards  the  sacred 

*  Adyentures  of  Kobert  Dniry,  *  Godwin-Austen,  Jour,  of  the 

p.  10.  Anthr.  Inst.  1871,  p.  130. 

^  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  ^  Miiller,  Des.  de  toutes  lea  Nat. 

p.  260.  de  l^mp.    Russe,    pt  ii.  p.    106, 

'  U.S.  Explor.  Ezped.  pp.  77,  84.  pt.  iii.  p.  141. 
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Btones  represented  in  PI.  III.  as  a  place  of  worship, 
rather  than  as  actual  deities ;  and  this  is  at  any  rate 
the  case  with  another  group  similarly  painted,  which 
he  observed  near  Andlee,  also  in  the  Dekhan,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to 
those  stone  circles  of  our  own  country  of  which  Stone- 
henge  is  (see  Frontispiece)  the  grandest  representative. 
Fig.  18,  p.  254,  represents  ^  a  religious  dance  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Redskins  of  Virginia.  Here,  also,  as  already 
mentioned,  we  see  a  sacred  circle  of  stones,  differing 
from  those  of  our  own  country,  and  of  India,  only  in 
having  a  human  head  rudely  carved  on  each  stone. 

The  lower  races  of  men  have  no  Priests  properly  so 
called.  Many  passages,  indeed,  may  be  quoted  which, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  negative  this  assertion.  If, 
however,  we  examine  more  closely  the  true  functions 
of  these  so-called  ^  priests,'  we  shall  easily  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  term  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  wizards 
only  are  intended.  Without  temples  and  sacrifices 
there  cannot  be  priests. 

According  to  Drury,  there  were  no  priests  in  Mada- 
gascar ;  more  recently,  however,  the  guardians  of  the 
idols  had  usurped  priestly  fimctions  and  even  claimed 
for  themselves  immunities  frx)m  legal  consequences? 
akin  to  the  custom  of  privilege  of  clergy,  which  sur- 
vived until  so  recently  among  ourselves.* 

Even  the  New  Zealanders  •  had  *  no  regular  priest- 
'hood.'  Mr.  Gladstone  ^  observes  that  the  priest  was 
not,  ^  as  such,  a  significant  personage  in  Greece  at  any 

'  Ifoeurt  des  Sauv.  Am^r.  voL      People,  p.  400. 
ii.  p.  186.  »  Yate,  p.  146. 

*  Sibree,    Mada^raacar   and    its  ^  JuventusMundi,  p.  181. 
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^  period,  nor  had  the  priest  of  any  one  place  or  deity,  so 

*  far  as  we  know,  any  organic  connection  with  the  priest 

*  of  any  other  ;  so  that  if  there  were  priests,  yet  there 
^  was  not  a  priesthood.' 

Miiller  agaui  expresses  himself  in  very  similar 
lamruage.  ^That  there  ever  was  in  Ghreece,'  he  says, 
^a><»d,  ^cUy  ,pe^.  in  cont^dislinotioo  to 
^  a  laity,  is  a  point  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  at  all 
'  be  established.'  ^ 

The  progress  seems  to  be  that  at  first  all  men  were, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  alike.  Afber  a  while  some 
became  more  celebrated  than  others  as  sorcerers  and 
diviners.  These  persons  gradually  associated  them- 
selves into  a  special  class  or  caste,  and  assumed  also 
the  fimctions  of  doctors  and  priests.  These  qualities 
by  d^rees  assumed  more  and  more  importance.  It  is 
therefore,  in  some  cases,  difficult  to  say  whether  the 

*  medicine  men,'  or  '  mystery  men,'  are  doctors  or 
priests.  For  instance,  among  the  Kaffirs  there  are 
certain  persons  known  as  ^  Isanusi,'  ^  Intonga,'  or, 
'  Igqira,'  which  terms,  says  Mr.  Warner,*  *  I  choose  to 
'  translate  by  the  word  "priest,"  in  preference  to  that  of 
* "  doctor,"  the  term  generally  employed  by  Europeans 
^  to  designate  this  class  of  persons.' 

An  important  part  of  their  duty  consists  in  regulat- 
ing the  weather.  *  This,'  says  Mr.  Warner,"  *  is  another 
'  of  the  heathenish  vanities  in  which  the  benighted 
*'  Kaffirs  put  their  trust.     They  firmly  believe  that  some 

*  of  their  priests  have  the  power  to  cause  it  to  rain.' 

I  have  already  pointed  out  (antkj  p.  238)  the  great 

^  Scientific  System  of  Mythology,  *  EaiBTLaw8andCiifitomB,p.80. 

p.  188.  ■  Ilfid,  p.  104. 
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difPerence  between  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Some  races  entirely  disbelieve 
in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
and  even  those  which  are  more  advanced,  often  differ 
from  us  very  much  in  their  views  ;  in  fact  the  belief  in 
a  universal,  independent,  and  endless  existence  is  con- 
fined to  the  very  highest  races  of  men.^  The  New 
Zealanders  believe  that  a  man  who  is  «aten  as  well  as 
killed,  is  thus  destroyed  both  soul  and  body.  Even, 
however,  those  who  have  proper  interment  are  far  from 
secure  of  reaching  the  happy  regions  in  the  land  of 
spirits.  The  road  to  these  is  long  and  dangerous,  and 
many  a  soul  perishes  by  the  way. 

In  the  Tonga  Islands  the  chiefe  are  regarded  as  im- 
mortal, the  Tooas  or  common  people  as  mortal ;  with 
reference  to  the  intermediate  class,  or  Mooas,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Lang's  *  *  tried  long  and  patiently  to 
^  make  a  very  intelligent  docile  Australian  black  under- 
^  stand  his  existence  without  a  body,  but  the  black 
^  never  could  keep  his  coimtenance,  and  generally  made 
'  an  excuse  to  get  away.  One  day  the  teacher  watched 
^and  found  that  he  went  to  have  a  hearty  fit  of 
^  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  a  man  living 
^  and  going  about  without  arms,  legs,  or  mouth  to  eat ; 
*  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  believe  that  the  gentle- 
^  man  was  serious,  and  when  he  did  realise  it,  the  more 
^  serious  the  teacher  was,  the  more  ludicrous  the  whole 
^  affair  appeared  to  the  black.' 

The  resurrection   of  the  body  as  preached  by  the 

^  Taylor,  New  Zealand  and  ita  *  The  Aborigines  of  Australia, 

Inhabitants,  p.  101.  p.  31. 
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missionaries '  appeared  to  the  Tahitians  <  astounding ' 
and  •  bcrealbler.nd  ■ «  the  object  w..  -ore  f^. 
'  quently  brought  under  their  notice  in  public  discourse 
*or  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  their  minds    were 

*  more  attentively  exercised  upon  it  in  connection  with 

*  their   ancestry,  themselves,  and  their  descendants,    it 

*  appeared  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 

*  bordering,  to  their  apprehension,  on  impossibility.' 

Although  the  Feejeeans  believe  that  almost  every- 
thing has  a  spirit,  few  spirits  are  immortal :  the  road  to 
Mbulu  is  long,  and  beset  with  so  many  difficulties,  that 
after  aU  few  attain  to  immortality.' « 

We  find  a  very  similar  belief  also  among  the  Es- 
quimaux *  and  the  Kaffirs.* 

As  regards  Central  India,  Colonel '  Dalton  says,*  ^  I 

*  do  not  think  that  the  present  generation  of  Kols  have 

*  any  notion  of  a  heaven  or  hell  that  may  not  be  traced 
'  to  Brahminical  or  Christian  teaching.     The  old  idea 

*  is  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  become  "  bhoots,"  spirits, 
'  but  no  thought  of  reward  or  punishment  is  connected 
^  with  the  change.  When  a  Ho  swears,  the  oath  has 
*no  reference  whatever  to  a  future  state.  He  prays 
^  that  if  he  speak  not  the  truth  he  may  be  afflicted  in 
'  this  world  with  the  loss  of  all — health,  wealth,  wife, 

*  children :    that   he   may   sow   without    reaping,  and 

*  finally  may  be  devoured  by  a  tiger ;    but  he  swears 

*  not  by  any  happiness  beyond  the  grave.     He  has  in 

*  his  primitive  state  no  such  hope ;  and  I  believe  that 

*  EIUb,   Polynesian  Besearches,  quoted  in  Tjlor*8  Primitive  Culture, 

YoL  ii.  p.  166.  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

'  Fiji  and   the  Fijians,  toL  i.  ^  Callaway,  Amazulu  Beligpion, 

p.  247.    Seemann,  Mission  to  Viti,  p.  356. 
p.  400.  *  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1867,  p.  38. 

'  0rantz*8   Greenland,    p.    269, 
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^  mofit  Indian  aborigines,  though  they  may  have  some 
Wague  ideas  of  continuous  existence,  will  be  found 
'  equally  devoid  of  original  notions  in  regard  to  the 
^judgment  to  come/ 

In  his  ^  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal '  he  makes 
a  similar  statement  with  reference  to  the  Ghalikatas, 
another  of  the  hill  tribes,  declaring  that  they  ^  utterly 
'  rejected  all  notions  of  a  future  state.     The  spirits  they 

*  propitiated   were,    they   declared,    mortal  like  them- 

*  selves/^  The  Buihers,*  Oraons,*  and  Juangs^  also 
held  very  similar  views.  Again,  *  aU  enquirers  on  the 
'  subject  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
'  the  Santals  have  no  belief  in  a  future  state.'  ^ 

Among  the  Micronesians,  according  to  Hale,*  the 
souls  of  those,  '  only  those,  who  are  tattooed   (being 

*  chiefly  persons  of  firee  birth)  can  expect  to  reach  the 

*  Kainalcaki.  All  others  are  intercepted  on  their  way, 
^  and  devoured  by  a  monstrous  giantess,  called  Baine.^ 
Some  of  the  Guinea  negroes  considered  that  the  soul  of 
the  departed  was  subjected  to  an  examination  as  to 
his  conduct  during  life,  and  if  found  wanting,   ^his 

*  god  plunges  him  into  the  river,  where  he  is  drowned, 

*  and  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.'' 

Even  when  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  survive  the 
body,  the  condition  of  souls  after  death  is  not  at  first 
considered  to  difl^er  materially  firom  that  during  life. 
Heaven  is  merely  a  distant  part  of  earth.  Thus  the 
^  seats  of  happiness   are  represented   by  some  Hindu 

*  writers  to  be  vast  mountains  on  the  north  of  *  India.'  • 

1  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc  1867,  p.  21.  *  U.  S.  ExpL  Ezped.  p.  90. 

*  Dee.  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  p.  133.  ^  Boaman.  Pinkerton's  Voyages, 

*  Loc.  at.  p.  267.  vol.  xvi.  p.  401. 

«  Loc.  eU.  p.  167.  •  Dubois,  he.  cit.  p.  485. 

*  Loc.  cit,  p.  218. 
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The  Haitians  considered  that  the  paradise  of  the 
dead  was  situated  in  the  lovely  western  valleys  of  their 
island.^ 

Again,  in  Tonga  the  souls  are  supposed  to  go  to 
Bolotoo,  a  large  island  to  the  north-west,  well  stocked  ^ 
with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  ^  always 
'  bearing  the  richest  fruits  and  the  most  beautiful 
^  flowers,  according   to   their  respective  natures  ;  that 

*  when  these  fruits  or  flowers  are  plucked,  others  imme  • 
^  diately  occupy  their  place  .  .  •  The  island  of  Bolotoo 
^  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  off  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
^  for  their  canoes  to  attempt  going  there  ;  and  it  is 
'  supposed,  moreover,  that  even  if  they  were  to  succeed 
^  in  reaching  so  £ar,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  particular 

*  wiU  of  the  gods,  they  would  be  sure  to  miss  it/ 

They  believe,  however,  that  on  one  occasion  a  canoe 
actually  reached  Bolotoo.  The  crew  landed,  but  when 
they  attempted  to  touch  anything,  ^  they  could  no  more 
'  lay  hold  of  it  than  if  it  had  been  a  shadow.'  Conse- 
quently hunger  soon  overtook  them,  and  forced  them 
to  return,  which  they  fortunately  succeeded  in  doing. 

A  curious  notion,  already  referred  to,  is  the  belief 
that  each  man  has  several  souls.  It  is  common  to 
various  parts  of  America,'  and  exists  in  Madagascar  as 
well  as  among  the  Ehonds  of  Hindostan.  It  apparently 
arises  from  the  idea  that  each  pulse  is  the  seat  of  a 
different  life.  It  also  derives  an  appearance  of  proba- 
bility from  the  inconsistencies  of  behaviour  to  which 

'  Tylor*8  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  GreenlaDd.      Miiller,  Gtes.  der  Am. 

ii.  p.  66.  UrreligioneA,  p.  66 ;  and  among  the 

'  Mariner;  loc,  eit,  vol.  ii  p.  108.  Ohippewas.     Schoolcraft,   vol.    vi. 

>  Tertre's  History  of  the  Caribby  p.  664. 
IslandB,  p.  288.    It  prevails  also  in 
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savages  are  so  prone.  The  Feejeeans  also  believed  that 
each  man  has  two  spirits.^  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  there  are  some  indications  of  the  existence 
of  a  similar  belief.* 

The  belief  in  a  futm-e  state,  if  less  elevated  than  onr 
own,  is  singularly  vivid  among  some  barbarons  races. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  among  the  Ancient  Britons 
money  was  habitually  lent  on  what  may  strictly  be 
termed  *  postobits ' — ^promises  to  pay  in  another  world, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  same  thing  occurs  even  now  in 
Japan. 

A  striking  instance  of  undoubting  faith  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Tylor.  A  Hindoo  thought  he  had  been  imfairly 
deprived  of  forty  rupees,  whereupon  he  cut  off  his  own 
mother's  head,  with  her  full  consent,  in  order  that  her 
spirit  might  haimt  and  harass  the  man  who  had  taken 
the  money,  and  those  concerned  with  him.' 

The  Feejeeans  believe  that '  as  they  die,  such  will  be 
'  their  condition  in  another  world  ;  hence  their  desire  to 
*  escape  extreme  infirmity.'  *  The  way  to  Mbulu,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  long  and  difficult ;  many  always 
perish,  and  no  diseased  or  infirm  person  could  possibly 
succeed  in  surmounting  all  the  dangers  of  the  road. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  a  man  feels  the  approach  of  old  age, 
he  notifies  to  his  children  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  die. 
If  he  neglects  to  do  so,  the  children  after  a  while  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  A  famQy  consulta- 
tion is  held,  a  day  appointed,  and  the  grave  dug.  The 
aged  person  has  his  choice  of  being  strangled  or  buried 

^  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
241.  ^  Fiji  and  the  Fijiana,  yol.  i.  p. 

*  LafiUu,  vol.  ii.  p.  424.  183. 
'  Primitive  Culture,  vol.   ii.   p. 
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alive.  Mr.  Hunt  gives  the  following  striking  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  ceremony  once  witnessed  by  him.  A 
young  man  came  to  him  and  invited  him  to  attend  his 
mother's  funeral,  which  was  just  going  to  take  place. 
Mr.  Hunt  accepted  the  invitation,  and  joined  the  pro- 
cession, but,  surprised  to  see  no  corpse,  he  made  en- 
quiries, when  the  young  man  '  pointed  out  his  mother, 

*  who  was  walking  along  with  them,  as  gay  and  lively 
^  as  any  of  those  present,  and  apparently  as  much 
^  pleased.  Mr.  Hunt  expressed  his  surprise  to  the 
'  young  man,  and  asked  how  he  could  deceive  him  so 

*  much  by  saying  his  mother  was  dead,  when  she  wafi 

*  alive  and  well.     He  said,  in  reply,  that  they  had  made 

*  her  death-feast,  and  were  now  going  to  bury  her  ; 
^  that  she  was  old,  that  his  brother  and  himself  had 
^  thought  she  had  lived  long  enough,  and  it  was  time  to 
*bury  her,  to  which  she  had  willingly    assented,  and 

*  they  were  about  it  now.  He  had  come  to  Mr.  Hunt 
'  to  ask  his  prayers,  as  they  did  those  of  the  priest. 

*  He  added,  that  it  was  from  love  for  his  mother 
^  that  he  had  done  so  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  same 
'  love,  they  were  now  going  to  bury  her,  and  that  none 
'but  themselves  could  or  ought  to  do  such  a  sacred 
'  oflSce !     Mr.  Himt  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  so 

*  diabolical  an  act ;  but  the  only  reply  he  received  was 

*  that  she  was  their  mother,  and  they  were  her  children, 

*  and  they  ought  to  put  her  to  death.     On  reaching  the 

*  grave,  the  mother  sat  down,  when  they  all,  including 
'  children,  grandchildren,  relations  and  friends,  took  an 

*  affectionate  leave  of  her  ;  a  rope,  made  of  twisted 
'  tapa,  was  then  passed  twice  round  her  neck  by  her 

*  sons,  who  took    hold  of  it  and  strangled  her ;  after 
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*  which   she   was   put  into  her  grave,  with  the  usual 

*  ceremonies.'  ^ 

So  general  was  this  custom  that  in  one  town  con- 
taining several  hundred  inhabitants  Captain  WUkes  did 
not  see  one  man  over  forty  years  of  age,  all  the  old 
people  having  been  buried. 

The  same  belief  is  found  in  other  Pacific  Islands,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Hervey  Islands.' 

For  the  same  reason  the  Australians  in  some  cases 
cut  ofi^  the  right  thumb  of  a  dead  foe,  believing  that 
being  thus  ^  unable  to  throw  the  spear  or  to  use  the 
^  dowak   efficiently,  his  spirit  can  do  them  very  little 

*  injury.'  ®  We  find  also  a  very  similar  belief  among 
some  of  the  negroes.* 

In  Dahome  the  king  sends  constant  messages  to 
his  deceased  father,  by  messengers  who  are  killed  for 
the  purpose.^  The  same  firm  belief  which  leads  to  this 
reconciles  the  messengers  to  their  fate.  They  are  well 
treated  beforehand,  and  their  death,  being  instantaneous, 
is  attended  with  little  pain.  Hence  we  are  assured  that 
they  are  quite  cheerful  and  contented,  and  scarcely 
seem  to  look  on  their  death  a«  a  misfortuie. 

The  North  American  Indian,  as  Schoolcraft  tells  us, 
has  little  dread  of  death.  ^  He  does  not  fear  to  go  to  a 
'  land  which,  all  his  life  long,  he  has  heard  abounds  in 

*  rewards  without  punishments.'  •  The  Japanese  com- 
mit suicide  for  the  most  trifling  causes  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  in  China,  if  a  rich  man  is  condemned  to  death,  he 

'  WiUres*  Exploring  Expedition,  ^  Wuttke,    Ges.     der    Menach. 

condensed  edition,  p.  211.  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

'  Gilli  Myths  of  the  South  Pa-  *  Burton*8     Dahomci    voL      ii. 

ci6c,  p.  162.  p.  25. 

•  Oldfield,   Trana.    Ethn.     Soc.  «  Schoolcraft  a  Indian  Tribes,  vol. 

N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  287.  ii.  p.  OS, 
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can  Bometiines  purchase  a  willing  substitute  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

The  lower  races  have  no  idea  of  Creation,  and  even 
among  those  somewhat  more  advanced  it  is  at  first 
very  incomplete.  Their  deities  are  part  of,  not  the 
makers  of,  the  world  ;  and  even  when  the  idea  of 
creation  dawns  upon  the  mind,  it  is  not  strictly  a 
creation,  but  merely  the  raising  of  land  already  existing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  original  sea. 

The  Abipones  had  no  theory  on  the  subject ;  when 
questioned  by  DobritzhofFer,^  *  My  father,'  replied  Ye- 
hoalay  readily  and  frankly,  ^our  grandfstthers,  and 
^  great-grandfathers,  were  wont  to  contemplate  the  earth 
^  alone,  solicitous  only  to  see  whether  the  plain  afforded 

*  grass  and  water  for  their  horses.  They  never  troubled 
^  themselves  about  what  went  on  in  the  heavens,  and 

*  who  was  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  stars.' 

Father  Baegert,*  in  his  account  of  the  Califomian 
Indians,  says,  '  I  often  asked  them  whether  they  had 

*  never  put  to  themselves  the  question  who  might  be 
^  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and 

*  other  objects  of  nature,  but  was  always  sent  home  with 

*  a  "  vara,"  which  means  "  no  "  in  their  language.' 

The  Chipewyans  ®  thought  that  the  world  existed  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a  globe  of  water,  out  of  which  the 
Great  Spirit  raised  the  land.  The  Lenni  Lenape  ^  say 
that  Manitu  at  the  beginning  swam  on  the  water,  and 
made  the  earth  out  of  a  grain  of  sand.  He  then  made 
a  man   and  woman  out  of  a  tree.     The  Mingos  and 

^  Loc,  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  *  Mtiller,  G^es.   d.    Amer.    Urr. 

*  Loe,  cit,  p.  390.  p.  107. 

'  Dunn*8  Oregon,  p.  102. 
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Ottawwaws  believe  that  a  rat  brought  up  a  grain  of 
sand  fix)m  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  thus  produced 
the  land.  The  Crees  ^  had  no  ideas  at  all  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  world. 

Stuhr,  who  was,  as  Milller  says,  a  good  observer  of 
such  matters,  tells  us  that  the  Siberians  had  no  idea  of 
a  Creator.  When  Burchell  suggested  the  idea  of  crea- 
tion to  the  Bachapin  Kaffirs,  they  *  asserted  that  every- 
thing made  itself,  and  that  trees  and  herbage  grew  by 

*  their  own  will.'  ^  It  also  appears  from  Canon  Calla- 
way's researches  that  the  Zulu  Kaffirs  have  no  notion 
of  creation.  Casalis  makes  the  same  statement :  all 
the    natives,  he  says,  *  whom  we    questioned   on   the 

*  subject  have  assured  us  that  it  never  entered  their 

*  heads  that  the  earth  and  sky  might  be  the  work  of  an 

*  Invisible  Being.' '  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the 
Hottentots. 

The  Australians,  again,  had  no  idea  of  creation. 
According  to  Polynesian  mythology,  heaven  and  earth 
existed  from  the  beginning.*  The  latter,  however,  was 
at  first  covered  by  water,  until  Mawe  drew  up  New 
Zealand  by  means  of  an  enchanted  fish-hook.*  This 
fish-hook  was  made  from  the  jaw-bone  of  Muri-ranga- 
whenna,  and  is  now  the  cape  forming  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Hawkes'  Bay.  The  Tongans,*  Samoans,^ 
and  Hervey  Islanders  ®  have  a  very  similar  tale.  Here 
the  islands  were  drawn  up  by  Tangaloa,  *  but,  the  line 

»  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  p.  20.     Shortland,  he.  ctt.  p.  36. 
Sea,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  »  Ibid,  p.  46. 

«  Loc.  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  660.  •  Mariner,  loc.  cit  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

»  The  Basutofl,  p.  238.  »  Hale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  p.  26. 

*  Polynesian  Mytholop^y,    p.    1.  «  QiU,  Myths  of  the  S.  Pacific, 

Gill,  Myths  of  the  South    Pacific,  p.  73. 
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*  accidentally  breaking,  the  act  was    incomplete,   and 

*  matters  were  left  as  they  now  are.     They  show  a  hole 

*  in  the*  rock,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  quite 

*  perforates  it,  and  in  which  Tangaloa's  hook  got  fixed. 
'  It  is  moreover  said  that  Tooitonga  had,  till  within  a 
'  few  years,  this  very  hook  in  his  possession.' 

As  regards  Tahiti,  Williams  ^  observes  that  the 
'  origin  of  the  gods,  and  their  priority  of  existence  in 

*  comparison  with  the  formation  of  the  earth,  being  a 

*  matter  of  uncertainty  even  among  the  native  priests, 

*  involves  the  whole  in  the  greatest  obscurity/  Even 
in  Sanskrit  there  is  no  word  for  creation,  nor  does  any 
such  idea  appear  in  the  Rigveda,  in  the  Zendavesta,  or 
in  Homer. 

When  the  Capuchin  missionary  MeroUa  *  asked  the 
Queen  of  Singa,  in  Western  AMca,  who  made  the 
world,  she,  '  without  the  least    hesitation,  readily  an- 

*  swered,  "  My  ancestors."  "  Then,"  replied  the  Capu- 
'chin,  "does  your  Majesty  enjoy  the  whole  power  of 

*  "  your  ancestors  ?  "      "  Yes,"    answered   she,  "  and 

*  "much  more,  for  over  and  above  what  they  had,  I  am 

*  "  absolute  mistress  of  the  kingdom  of  Matamba!  "     A 

*  remark  which  shows  how  little  she  realised  the  mean- 

*  ing  of  the  term  "  Creation." '  The  negroes  in  Guinea 
thought  that  man  was  created  by  a  great  black  spider.® 
The  Bongos  of  Soudan  '  have  no  conception  of  there 

*  being  a  Creator.'  *  Other  negroes,  however,  have  more 
just  ideas  on  the  subject,  probably  derived  from  the 
missionaries. 

^  Polynesian  BeeearcheSi  toI.  ii.  '  Ibid,  p.  459. 

p.  191.  *  Heart   of  Africa,  voL   ii.   p. 

'  Pinkerton*8  Voyages,  vol.  xvi.  806. 
p.  806. 
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The  Eumis  of  Chittagong  believe  that  a  certain 
Deity  made  the  world  and  the  trees  and  the  creeping 
things,  and  lastly  ^  he  set  to  work  to  make  one  inan  and 
^  one  woman,  forming  their  bodies  of  clay ;  bnt  each 
^  night,  on  the  completion  of  his  work,  there  came  a 

*  great  snake  which,  while  God  was  sleeping,  devoured 

*  the  two  images.'  ^  At  length  the  Deity  created  a  dag 
which  drove  away  the  snake,  and  thus  the  creation  of 
man  was  accomplished. 

We  cannot  fail  also  to  be  struck  with  the  &ct  that 
the  lower  forms  of  religion  are  almost  independent  of 
Prayer.     To  us  prayer  seems  almost  a  necessary  part 
of  religion.     But  it  evidently  involves  a  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  a  truth  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
early  recognised. 

Of  the  Hottentots  Kolben  says,  *  It  is  most  certain 

*  they  neither  pray  to  any  one  of  their  deities  nor  utter 

*  a  word  to  any  mortal  concerning  the  condition  of  their 

*  souls  or  a  future  life.'  .  .  .  Even  those  negroes, 
says  Bosman,  who  have  a  faint  conception  of  a  higher 
Deity,  *  do  not  pray  to  him,  or  oflfer  any  sacrifices  to 

*  him,  for  which  they  give  the  following  reasons  : — 
'  "  God,"  say  they,  "  is  too  high  exalted  above  us,  and 

*  **  too  great  to  condescend  so  much  as  to  trouble  him- 

*  "  self,  or  think  of  mankind."  '  ^ 

The  Mandingoes,  according  to  Park,  regard  the 
Deity  as  '  so  remote,  and  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  that  it 
^  is  idle  to  imagine  the  feeble  supplications  of  wretched 

*  mortals  can  reverse  the  decrees,  and  change  the  pur- 

*  poses,  of  unerring  Wisdom.'  ®    They  seem,  however, 

^  LewiD*8  Hill  Tracta  of  Chittagong,  p.  90. 

'  Bosman,  loe,  cit,  p.  493. 

»  Park's  Travelfl,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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to  have  little  confidence  in  their  own  views,  and  generally- 
assured  Park,  in  answer  to  his  enquiries  about  religion 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  '  no  man   knows 

*  anything  about  it.'  '  The  uncontaminated  Afirican,' 
says  Livingstone,  believes  that  the  Great  Spirit  lives 
above    the   stars,    'but  they    never    pray    to  him.'^ 

*  Neither  among  the  Eskimos  nor  Tinne,'  says  Richard- 
son, '  could  I  ascertain  that  prayer  was  ever  made  to 

*  the  "  Kitche  Manito^'  the  Great  Spirit  or  "  Master  of 

*  "  Life."  '  *  Dr.  Prescott,  in  Schoolcraft's  '  Indian 
Tribes,'  also  states  that  the  North  American  Indians  do 
not  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit.*  The  Caribs  considered 
that  the  Good  Spirit  '  is  endued  with  so  great  goodness 

*  that  it  does  not  take  any  revenge  even  of  its  enemies  ; 

*  whence  it  comes  that  they  render  it  neither  honour 

*  nor  adoration.'  * 

The  Karens  are  said  to  believe  in  a  supreme  God, 
but  they  worship  him  not  with  prayer  or  praise,  or  any 
kind  of  service.^ 

According  to  Metz,  the  Todas  (NeUgherry  HUls) 
never  pray.  Even  among  the  priests,  he  says,  *the 
'only  sign  of  adoration  that  I  have  ever  seen  them 
'  perform  is  lifting  the  right  hand  to  the  forehead, 
'  covering  the  nose  with  the  thumb,  when  entering  the 

*  sacred  dairy  :  and  the  words,  "  May  all  be  well  I  "  are 
'  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  them  utter  in  the  form  of  a 
'  praj^er.'  ^    Marshall,  however,  gives  a  different  account. 


1  Zambesi,  p.  147.  Islandfl,  p.  278. 

3  Richardson's  Boat  Journey,  vol.  ^  M^Mahon,  The  Karens  of  the 

i.  p.  44.  Gold.  Chersonese,  p.  91. 

•  Prescott,  Schoolcraft's  Indian  «  Tribes  of  the  Neilgherries,  p. 

Tribes,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.  27. 
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According  to  him/  the  Todas  do  pray  and  their 
arc  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  description.  Every  num^ 
ftH  he  enters  his  hut  at  night,  tnms  round  and  mutters 
to  himself,  "  May  it  be  well  with  the  nude  children,  the 

*  men,  the  cows,  the  female  calves,  and  everytiiing^  ;  * 
in  which  latt^^r  expression  the  women  and  children 
must  be  included,  if  they  are  included  at  alL  The 
material  character  of  their  religious  views  is  amusingly 
indicated  by  the  remark  of  a  Toda  with  reference  to 
the  '  Pekkans,'  which  is  the  poorest  of  the  Toda  dans, 
and  has   no    holy  place :     *  Aha,'   he  said,  they  are 

*  poor,  they  do  not  want  a  god.' 

A  very  different  objection  to  prayer  (in  the  sense  of 
a  rcciucst  for  material  benefits)  was  expressed  by  Tomo- 
chichi,  the  Chief  of  the  Yamacraws  (North  America),  to 
General  Oglethorpe  ;  *  *  that    the  asking  for  any  par- 
'  ticular  blessing  looked  to  him  like  directing  God  ;  and, 

*  if  so,  that  it  must  be  a  very  wicked  thing.     That 

*  for  his  part  he  thought  everything  that  happened  in 

*  the  world  was  as  it  should  be  ;  that  God   of  him- 
*self  would    do    for   everyone   what   was    consistent 

*  with  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  our  duty  to 

*  him  was  to  be  content   with   whatever    happened  in 
^  general,  and  thankful  for  all  the  good  that  happened  in 

*  particular.' 

The  connection  between  morality  and  religion  will 
be  considered  in  a  later  chapter.  Here,  I  will  only 
observe  that  the  deities  of  the  lower  races,  being  subject 
to  the  same  passions  as  man,  and  in  many  cases,  indeed, 
themselves  monsters  of  iniquity,  regarded  crime  with 

>  MarshairR  Todaa,  p.  71. 

'  Jones,  Antiquitiee  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  421. 
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indiflference,  so  long  as  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  in  their  honour  were  not  neglected.  Hence 
it  follows  that  through  all  these  lower  races  there  is  no 
idea  of  any  Being  corresponding  to  Satan.  So  fer,  in- 
deed, as  their  deities  are  evil  they  may  be  so  called  ;  but 
the  essential  character  of  Satan  is  that  of  the  Tempter  ; 
hence  in  the  order  of  succession  this  idea  cannot  arise 
until  morality  has  befcome  connected  with  religion. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  gradual 
development  of  religion  among  the  lower  races  of  man. 

The  lower  savages  regard  their  deities  as  scarcely 
more  powerful  than  themselves  ;  they  are  evil,  not 
good ;  they  are  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices,  not  by 
prayer  ;  they  are  not  creators  ;  they  are  neither  omni- 
scient nor  all-powerful ;  they  neither  reward  the  good 
nor  punish  the  evil ;  far  from  conferring  immortality 
on  man,  they  are  not  even  in  all  cases  immortal  them- 
selves. 

Where  the  material  elements  of  civilisation  developed 
themselves  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  know- 
ledge, as,  for  instance,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  Divine  power,  without  any  corresponding 
enlightenment  as  to  the  Divine  nature,  led  to  a  religion 
of  terror,  which  finally  became  a  terrible  scourge  of 
humanity. 

Gradually,  however,  an  increased  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  nature  enlarged  the  mind  of  man.  He  first 
supposed  that  the  Deity  fashioned  the  earth,  raising  it 
out  of  the  water,  and  preparing  it  as  a  dwelling-place 
for  man,  and  subsequently  realised  the  idea  that  land 
and  water  were  alike  created  by  Divine  power.  After 
regarding  spirits  as  altogether  evil,  he  rose  to  a  belief 

c  c 
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in  good  as  well  as  in  evil  deities,  and,  gradually  sub- 
ordinating the  latter  to  the  former,  worshipped  the 
good  spirits  alone  as  gods,  the  evil  sinking  to  the  level 
of  demons.  From  believing  only  in  ghosts,  he  came 
gradually  to  the  recognition  of  the  soul :  at  length 
uniting  this  belief  with  that  in  a  beneficent  and  just 
Being,  he  connected  Morality  with  Religion  ;  a  step 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate. 

Thus  we  see  that  as  men  rise  in  civilisation,  their 
religion  rises  with  them.  The  Australians  dimly 
imacpine  a  being,  spiteful,  malevolent,  but  weak,  and 
dangerous  only  in  the  dark.  The  Negroes  deity  is 
more  powerful,  but  not  less  hateful — invisible,  indeed, 
but  subject  to  pain,  mortal  like  himself,  and  liable  to 
be  made  the  slave  of  man  by  enchantment.  The 
deities  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  are,  some  good,  some 
evil ;  but,  on  the  whole,  more  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  latter  than  to  be  hoped  from  the  former.  They 
fashioned  the  land,  but  are  not  truly  creators,  for 
earth  and  water  existed  before  them.  They  do  not 
punish  the  evil,  nor  reward  the  good.  They  watch 
over  the  affairs  of  men  ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  witch- 
craft has  no  power  over  them,  neither,  on  the  other, 
can  prayer  influence  them — they  require  to  share  the 
crops  or  the  booty  of  their  worshippers. 

It  appears  then,  that  every  increase  in  science — 
that  is,  in  positive  and  ascertained  knowledge — brings 
with  it  an  elevation  of  religion.  Nor  is  this  progress 
confined  to  the  lower  races.  Even  within  the  last  cen- 
tury,  science  has  purified  the  religion  of  Western 
Europe  by  rooting  out  the  dark  belief  in  witchcraft, 
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which  led  to  thousands  of  executions,  and  hung  like  a 
black  pall  over  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  immense  service  which  Science  has  thus  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  Religion  and  of  Humanity,  has 
not  hitherto  received  the  recognition  which  it  deserves. 
Science  is  still  refi^arded  by  many  excellent,  but  narrow- 
ndnded,  per«>„,  i  ho»i  U>  ^ou.  t^th,  while  in 
fact  she  is  only  opposed  to  religious  error.  No  doubt 
her  influence  has  always  been  exercised  in  opposition 
to  those  who  present  contradictory  assertions  under  the 
excuse  of  mystery,  as  well  as  to  all  but  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  Divine  power.  The  time,  however,  is  ap- 
proaching when  it  wiU  be  generally  perceived  that,  so 
far  from  Science  being  opposed  to  Religion,  true  religion 
is,  without  Science,  impossible  ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
various  aspects  of  Christianity  as  understxxxi  by  dif- 
ferent  nations,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the 
dignity,  and  therefore  the  truth,  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs, is  in  direct  relation  to  their  knowledge  of  Science 
and  of  the  great  physical  laws  by  which  our  universe 
is  governed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


CHARACTER  AND   MORALS. 


THE  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  character 
of  savage  races  are  conflicting  and  unsatis£u;- 
tory.  In  some  cases  travellers  have  expressed  strong 
opinions,  for  which  they  had  obviously  no  sufficient 
foundation.  Thus  the  unfortunate  La  P^rouse,  who 
spent  only  one  day  on  Easter  Island,  states  his  belief 
that  the  inhabitants  ^  are  as  corrupt  as  the  circum- 
^  stances  in  which  they  are  placed  will  permit  them  to 
*  be.'  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Friendly  Islanders  were 
so  called  by  Captain  Cook  on  account  of  the  apparent 
kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  they  received  him. 
Yet,  as  we  now  know,  this  appearance  of  friendship 
was  entirely  hypocritical.  The  natives  endeavoured  to 
lull  him  into  security,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  his 
ship  and  massacring  the  crew  ;  which  design  a  fortunate 
accident  alone  prevented  them  from  carrying  into 
effect ;  yet  Captain  Cook  never  had  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  their  treachery,  or  of  the  danger  which  he  so 
narrowly  escaped. 

In  some  cases  the  same  writer  gives  accounts  totally 
at  variance  with  one  another.     Thus  Mr.  Ellis,'  the  ex- 


'  La  P^rouae*8  Voyage,  EngliBh  '  Polynesian  BMeaiches,  voL  ii. 

edition,  voL  ii.  p.  S27.  p.  25. 
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cellent  missionary  of  the  Pacific,  states  that  the  moral 
.character  of  the  Tahitians  was  ^  awAilly  dark,  and 
■  notwia^ding  a»  apparent  nuldne»  Aeir  dispo- 
'  sition,  and  the  cheerfiil  vivacity  of  their  conversation, 

*  no  portion  of  the  human  race  was  ever,  perhaps,  simk 
'  lower  in  brutal  licentiousness  and  moral  degradation.' 
Yet,  speaking  of  this  same  people,  and  in  the  very 
same  volume,  he  tells  us  that  they  were  most  anxious 
to  obtain  Bibles  :  on  the  day  when  they  were  to  be  distri- 
buted the  natives  came  from  considerable  distances,  and 

*  the  place  was  actually  thronged  until  the  copies  were 

*  expended.     In  their  application  at  our  own  houses  we 

*  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  people,  so  great 
'was  their  anxiety.'  Under  these  circumstances  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Captam  Cook  and  other  navigators 
found  in  them  much  to  admire  as  well  as  to  condemn. 

The  Kalmucks,  again,  have  been  veiy  diflFerently 
described  by  different  travellers.  Pallas,  speaking  of 
their  character,  says, '  II  m'a  paru  infiniment  meilleur  que 

*  ne  Font  d^peint  plusieurs  de  nos  historiens  voyageurs.'  ^ 

So  also  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Hunter,^  have  been  painted  in  the  blackest 
colours  by  some,  and  highly  praised  by  others. 

Mariner  gives  an  exceUent  account  of  the  state  of 
manners  among  the  Tongans,  and  one  which  well  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  correct  ideas  on  such 
a  subject,  especially  among  a  people  of  a  different  race 
from  ourselves  and  in  a  different  state  of  civilisation. 
He  describes  them  as  loyal '  and  pious,*  obedient  child- 

>  Voyages,  yoL  i.  p.  490.  High  Asia,  pp.  5, 9. 

'  Comparative  Dictioiiary  of  the  '  Loc,  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

Non-Aryan  Ijangoages  of  India  and  *  P.  164. 
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ren/  affectionate  parents,^  kind  husbands,®  modest  and 
faithful  wives,*  and  true  friends.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  have  had  little 
feeling  of  morality.  They  '  had  no  words  for  justice  or 
'  injustice,  for  cruelty  or  humanity/ «  '  TKefk,  revenge, 
^  rape,  and  murder  under  many  circumstances  are  not 

*  held  to  be  crimes/  They  had  no  idea  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  They  saw  no  harm  in  seizing  ships 
by  treachery  and  murdering  the  crews.  The  men  were 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  revengeful.  Marriages  were 
terminable  at  the  whim  of  the  husband,^  and,  except- 
ing m  married  women,  chastity  was  not  regarded  as  a 
virtue,  though  it  was  thought  improper  for  a  woman 
frequently  to  change  her  lover.  Yet  we  are  told  that, 
on  the  whole,®  this  system,  although  so  opposed  to  our 
feelings,  had  ^  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  bad  effect. 

*  The  women  were  tender,  kind  mothers,  the  children 

*  well  cared  for.'  Both  sexes  appeared  to  be  contented 
and  happy  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  '  as  to 

*  domestic  quarrels,  they  were  seldom  known.'  We 
must  not  judge  them  too  hardly  for  their  proposed 
treachery  to  Captain  Cook.  Even  in  Northern  Europe 
shipwrecks  were  long  considered  fair  spoil,  the  strangers 
being  connected  with  the  natives  by  no  civil  or  family 
ties,  and  the  idea  of  natural  right  not  being  highly 
developed.*  With  a  seafaring  people  it  even  seemed  to 
be  perhaps  impious  and  wrong  to  succour  those  whom 
the  gods  of  the  waters  had  endeavoured  to  destroy. 

»  p.  155.  •  P.  148. 

*  P.  179.  '  p.  167. 
»  P.  179.  »  P.  177. 

«  P.  170.  *  Soe  Monteaqmeu,    Esprit  des 

•  P.  162.  Lois,  Tol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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Lastly,  if,  in  addition  to  the  other  sources  of  diffi- 
culty, we  remember  that  of  language,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  characters  of  savage  races  have  been  so  differ- 
ently described  by  different  travellers.  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  an  individual,  and  it  must 
be  much  more  so  to  judge  a  nation.  In  fact,  whether 
any  given  writer  praises  or  blames  a  particular  race, 
depends  at  least  as  much  on  his  own  character  as  on 
that  of  the  people. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  we  may  assume 
that  life  and  property  are  far  less  secure  in  savage  than 
in  civilised  communities  ;  and  though  the  guilt  of  a 
murder  or  a  theft  may  be  very  different  under  different 
circumstances,  to  the  sufferer  the  result  is  much  the 
same. 

Mr.  Galbraith,  who  lived  for  many  years,  as  Indian 
agent,  among  the  Sioux  (North  America),  thus  describes 
them  :  ^  They  are  '  bigoted,  barbarous,  and  exceedingly 

*  superstitious.      They  regard  most  of   the    vices    as 

*  virtues.     Theft,  arson,  rape,  and  murder  are  among 

*  them  regarded  as  the  means  of  distinction  ;  and  the 

*  young  Indian  from  childhood  is  taught  to  regard 
^  killing  as  the  highest  of  virtues.     In  their  dances,  and 

*  at  their  feasts,  the  warriors  recite  their  deeds  of  theft, 
^  pillage,  and  slaughter   as   precious  things  ;  and   the 

*  highest,  indeed  the  only,  ambition  of  a  young  brave  a 
'  to  secure  "  the  feather,"  which  is  but  a  record  of  his 
'  having  murdered  or  participated  in  the  murder  of 

*  some  human  being — whether  man,  woman,  or  child, 
^  it  is  immaterial ;  and,  after  he  has  secured  his  first 
'  "  feather,"  appetite  is  whetted  to  increase  the  number 

^  Ethn.  Journal,  1869,  p.  304. 
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^in  his  cap,  as  an  Indian  brave  is  estimated  by  the 

*  number  of  his  feathers.' 

In  Tahiti  the  missionaries  considered  that  ^  not  less 
'  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  murdered  by  their 

*  parents.'  ^  Mr.  Ellis  adds,  *  I  do  not  recollect  having 
^  met  with  a  female  in  the  islands  during  the  whole 

*  period  of  my  residence  there,  who  had  been  a  mother 

*  while  idolatry  prevailed,  who  had   not  imbrued  her 

*  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  oflFspring.'  Mr.  Nott  also 
makes  the  same  assertion.  Girls  were  more  often  killed 
than  boys,  because  they  were  of  less  use  in  fishing  and 
in  war. 

Mr.  Wallace  maintains  that  savages  act  up  to  their 
simple  moral  code  at  least  as  well  as  we  do  ;  but  if  a 
man's  simple  moral  code  permits  him  to  rob  or  murder, 
that  may  be  some  excuse  for  him,  but  it  is  little  conso- 
lation to  the  sufierer. 

As  a  philosophical  question,  however,  the  relative 
character  of  different  races  is  less  interesting  than  the 
moral  condition  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  in- 
teresting work  on  the  Malay  Archipelago,  has  expressed 
the   opinion   that   while   civilised    communities   'have 

*  progressed  vastly  beyond  the  savage  state  in  intel- 
'  lectual  achievements,  we  have  not  advanced  equally  in 

*  morals.'  Nay,  he  even  goes  further  :  in  a  perfect  social 
state,  he  says,  'every  man  would  have  a  sufficiently 
'  well-balanced  intellectual  organisation  to  imderstand 
'  the  moral  law  in  all  its  details,  and  would  require  no 
'  other  motive  but  the  free  impulses  of  his  own  nature 

^  PolynefflAD  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  334,  340. 
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*  to  obey  that  law.     Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  tliat 

*  among  people  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilisation,  we 
^  find  some  approach  to  such  a  perfect  social  state ; ' 
and  he  adds,  4t  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mass  of 

*  our  populations  have  not  at  all  advanced  beyond  the 
'  savage  code  of  morals,  and  have  in  many  caaes  sunk 

*  below  it.' 

Far  fi-om  thinking  this  true,  I  should  rather  be 
disposed  to  say  that  Man  has,  perhaps,  made  more 
progress  in  moral  than  in  either  material  or  intellectual 
advancement ;  for  while  even  the  lowest  savages  have 
many  material  and  intellectual  attainments,  they  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  almost  entirely  wanting  in  moral  feeling  ; 
though  I  am  aware  that  the  contrary  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  many  eminent  authorities. 

Thus  Lord  Eames  ^  assumes  as  an  undoubted  fact 

*  that  every  individual  is  endued  with  a  sense  of  right 
'  and  wrong,  more  or  less  distinct ; '  and  after  admit- 
ting that  very  diflferent  views  as  to  morals  are  held  by 
different  people  and  different  races,  he  remarks,  *  these 

*  facts  tend  not  to  disprove  the  reality  of  a  common 
'  sense  in  morals  ;  they  only  prove  that  the  moral  sense 
'  has  not  been  equally  perfect  at  all  times,  nor  in  all 

*  countries.' 

Hume  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  very  decided 
language.  '  Let  a  man's  insensibility,'  he  says, '  be  ever 
'  so  great,  he  must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of 

*  right  and  wrong ;  and,  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so 

*  obstinate,  he  must  observe  that  others  are  susceptible 

*  of  like  impressions.' '     Nay,  he  even  maintains  that 

^  History  of  Man,  yol.  ii.  p.  9,  vol.  iy.  p.  18. 
'  Hiiine*s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
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*  those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
^  tions  may  be  ranked  among  the  dismgenuous  dispn- 

*  tants  ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  hmnan  creature 
'  could  ever  seriously  believe  that  all  characters  and 
^  actions  were  alike  entitled  to  the  affection  and  r^ard 

*  of  every  one.* 

Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  questions  the  existence 
of  innate  principles,  and  terminates  his  chapter  on  the 
subject  in  the  following  words  :  *  It  is  reasonable,'  he 
says,^  ^  to  demand  the  marks  and  characters,  whereby 
the  genuine  innate  principles  may  be  distinguished 
from  others  ;  that  so,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  pre- 
tenders,  I  may  be  kept  from  mistakes  in  so  material 
a  point  as  this.  When  this  is  done,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  embrace  such  welcome  and  useful  propositions ; 
and  till  then  I  may  with  modesty  doubt,  since  I  fear 
universal  consent,  which  is  the  only  one  produced, 
will  scarce  prove  a  sufficient  mark  to  direct  my  choice, 
and  assure  me  of  any  innate  principles.  From  what 
has  been  said,  I  think  it  past  doubt  that  there  are  no 
practical  principles  wherein  all  men  agree  ;  and  there- 
fore none  innate.' 

Let  us  now  see  what  light  is  thrown  on  this  in- 
teresting question  by  the  study  of  savage  life.  Mr. 
Wallace  draws  a  charming  picture  of  some  small  savage 
communities  which  he  has  visited.     Each  man,  he  says, 

*  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of  his  fellow,  and  any 

*  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place. 

*  In  such  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal.     There  are 

*  none  of  those  wide  distinctions  of  education  and  igno- 
^  ranee,  wealth  and  poverty,  master  and  servant,  which 

^  On  the  Human  Understanding,  book  i.  ch.  3,  sec.  2. 
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*  are  the  product  of  our  civilisation  ;  there  is  none  of 
^  that  wide-spread  division  of  labour,  which,  while  it 

*  increases  wealth,  produces  also  conflicting  interests  ; 

*  there  is  not  that  severe  competition  and  struggle  for 

*  existence,   or    for   wealth,  which    the  population  of 

*  civilised  countries  inevitably  creates.' 

But  does  this  prove  that  they  are  in  a  high  moral 
condition  ?  Does  it  prove  even  that  they  have  any 
moral  sense  at  all  ?  Surely  not.  For  if  it  does,  we 
must  equally  credit  rooks  and  bees,  and  most  other 
gregarious  animals,  with  a  moral  state  higher  than  that 
of  civilised  man.  I  would  not  indeed  venture  to  assert 
that  the  ant  or  the  bee  is  not  possessed  of  moral  feel-* 
ings,  but  we  are  surely  not  in  a  position  to  affirm 
it.  In  the  very  passage  quoted,  Mr.  Wallace  has 
pointed  out  that  the  inducements  to  crime  are  in  small 
communities  much  less  than  in  populous  coxmtries. 
The  absence  of  crime,  however,  does  not  constitute 
virtue;  and,  without  temptation,  mere  innocence  has  no 
merit. 

Moreover,  in  small  communities  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers are  related  to  one  another,  and  family  affection 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  virtue.  But  though  parental 
and  filial  affection  possess  a  very  moral  aspect,  they 
have  a  totally  different  origin  and  a  distinct  character. 
To  do  a  thing  which  is  right,  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  to  do  it  because  it  is  right. 

We  do  not  generally  attribute  moral  feelings  to 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  yet,  perhaps,  among  animals, 
there  is  no  stronger  feeling  than  that  of  the  mother  for 
her  offspring.  She  will  submit  to  any  sacrifices  for 
their  welfare,  and  fight   against   almost   any  odds  for 
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their  protection.  No  follower  of  Mr.  Darwin  will  be 
surprised  at  this,  because  for  generation  after  generation 
those  mothers  in  whom  this  feeling  was  most  strong 
have  had  the  best  chance  of  rearing  their  young.  It  is 
not,  however,  moral  feeling  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  she  would,  indeed,  be  a  cold-hearted  mother 
who  cherished  and  protected  her  infant  only  because  it 
was  right  to  do  so. 

Family  affection  and  moral  feeling  have,  indeed,  been 
very  generally  confused  together  by  travellers,  yet  there 
is  some  direct  testimony  which  appears  to  show  that  the 
moral  condition  of  savages  is  really  much  lower  than 
has  been  usually  supposed. 

Thus  Mr.  Dove,  speaking  of  the  Tasmanians,  asserts 
that  they  were  entirely  without  any  *  moral  views  and 

*  impressions.' 

Governor  Eyre  says  of  the  Australians  that, '  having 
*no  moral  sense  of  what  is  just  and  equitable  in  the 

*  abstract,  their  only  test  of  propriety  must  in  such 

*  cases  be,  whether  they  are  numerically  or  physically 

*  strong  enough  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  those  whom 
*they  may  have  provoked  or  injured.'^  Mr.  Ridley 
tells  us  *  that  he  had  very  great  difficulty  in  conveying 
to  the  nations  of  Australia  any  idea  of  sin,  and 
eventually  he  could  only  describe  it  by  the  following 
roundabout  expression  :   ^  Nyeane  kauungo   warawara 

*  yanani.' 

'  Conscience,'  says  Burton,  *  does  not  exist  in  Eastern 

*  Africa,  and  "  repentance  "  expresses  regret  for  missed 

*  oi)portunities  of  mortal  crime.     Robbery  constitutes 

'  Discoveriee  in  Central  Auatralia,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 
^  Queensland,  p.  442. 
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*  an  honourable  man  ;  murder — the  more  atrocious  the 

*  midnight  crime  the  better — ^makes  the  hero.'  ^ 

The  Yoruba  negroes,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
according  to  the  same  author,'  *  are  covetous,  cruel,  and 

*  wholly  deficient  in  what  the  civilised  man  calls  con- 
^  science ; '  though  it  is  right  to  add  that  some  of  his 
other  statements  with  reference  to  this  tribe  seem 
opposed  to  this  view. 

Mr.  Neighbors  states  that  among  the  Comanches  of 
Texas  '  no  individual  action  is  considered  a  crime,  but 

*  every  man  acts  for  himself  according  to  his  own  judg- 

*  ment,  unless  some  superior  power — for  instance,  that 

*  of  a  popular  chief — should  exercise  authority  over  him. 

*  They  believe  that  when  they  were  created  the  Great 
^  Spirit  gave  them  the  privilege  of  a  free  and  uncon- 
^  strained  use  of  their  individual  faculties.'  • 

The  Kacharis,  according  to  Dalton,  had,  *  in  their 

*  own  language  no  words  for  sin,  for  piety,  for  prayer, 

*  for  repentance.'  * 

The  Damaras  *  seem  to  have  no  perceptible  notion 
of  right  or  wrong.' ^  Speaking  of  the  Kaflirs,  Mr. 
Casalis,  who  lived  for  twenty-three  years  in  South 
Africa,  says  •  that  *  morality  among  these  people  depends 

*  so  entirely  upon  social  order  that  all  political  disor- 

*  ganisation  is  immediately  followed  by  a  state  of  de- 
^  generacy,  which  the  re-establishment  of  order  alone 

*  can  rectify.'  Thus,  then,  although  their  language 
contained  words  signifying  most  of  the  virtues,  as  well 

^  Burton's    First   Footsteps    in  ii.  p.  181. 
East  Africa,  p.  176.  ^  Dea,  Ethn.  of  Bengal,  p.  85. 

"  Abeokuta,  vol.  i.  p.  808.    See  *  Gallon,  loc.  cU,  p.  72. 

also  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  «  The  Basutos,  p.  800. 

. '  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  vol. 
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08  the  vices,  it  would  appear  from  the  above  passages 
that  their  moral  quality  was  not  clearly  recognised.  It 
most  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  evidence  is  not 
very  conclusive,  as  Mr.  Casalis,  even  in  the  same 
chapter,  expresses  an  opinion  on  the  point  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  that  quoted  above. 

Similar  accounts  are  given  as  regards  Central  Africa. 
Thus  at  Jenna,^  and  in  the  surrounding  districts,  ^  when- 
^  ever  a  town  is  deprived  of  its  chief,  the  inhabitants 

*  acknowledge  no  law — anarchy,  troubles,  and  confusion 
'  immediately  prevail,  and  till  a  successor  is  appointed 

*  all  labour  is  at  an  end.      The  stronger  oppress  the 

*  weak,  and  consummate  every  species  of  crime,  with- 

*  out  being  amenable  to  any  tribunal  for  their  actions. 

*  Private  property  is  no  longer  respected  ;  and  thus, 
'  before  a  person  arrives  to  curb  its  licentiousness,  a 

*  town  is  not  unfrequently  reduced  from  a  flourishing 

*  state  of  prosperity  and  of  happiness  to  all  the  horrors 

*  of  desolation.'  Livingstone  mentions'  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Banyai,  a  tribe  living  on  the  river  Zambesi ; 
and  the  same  state  of  things  also  occurred  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.® 

The  Tongans,  or  Friendly  Islanders,  had  in  many 
respects  made  great  advances,  yet  Mariner  *  states  that, 

*  on  a  strict  examination  of  their  lauguage,  we  discover 

*  no  words  essentially  expressive  of  some  of  the  higher 
^  qualities  of  human  merit :  as  virtue,  justice,  humanity; 

*  nor  of  the   contrary,  as  vice,  injustice,  cruelty,  &c. 

*  They  have,  indeed,  expressions  for  these  ideas,  but 

^  R.  and  J.  Lander^s  Niger  Ex-  '  Travels  in  South  Afriea,  p.  624. 

pedition,  vol.  i.  p.  90.    Botman,  loc,  ^  Gerland.  Waitz*0  Anthr.  vol. 

ctV.  p.  345.    Dalzel,  ioc,  cit,  pp.  0,  7,  vi.  p.  203. 
151.  *  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  147t 
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*  they  are  equally  applicable  to  other  things.     To*  ex- 

*  press    a    virtuous    or    good  man,   they  would    say 

*  "  tangata  lill^,"  a  good  man,  or  "  tangata  loto  lill^,"  a 

*  man  with  a  good  mind ;  but  the  word  lill^,  good  (un- 

*  like  our  virtuous)  is  equally  applicable  to   an  axe, 

*  canoe,  or  anything  else ;  again,  they  have  no  word  to 
^  express  humanity,  mercy,  &c.,  but  afa,  which  rather 
'  means  friendship,  and  is  a  word  of  cordial  salutation.' 

Mr.  Campbell  observes  that  the  Soors  (one  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  India),  '  while  described  as  smaU, 

*  mean,  and  very  black,  and  like  the  Santals  naturally 
'  harmless,  peaceable,  and  iadustrious,  are  also  said  to 

*  be  without  moral  sense.'  ^  *  The  Redskin,'  says  Col. 
Dodge,  '  has  no  moral  sense  whatever.'  • 

The  South  American  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaco  are 
said  by  the  missionaries  to  ^make  no  distinction  be- 
'  tween  right  and  wrong,  and  have  therefore  neither 

*  fear  nor  hope  of  any  present  or  future  punishment  or 

*  reward,  nor   any  mysterious  terror  of  some   super- 

*  natural  power,  whom  they  might  seek  to  assuage  by 

*  sacrifices  or  superstitious  rites.'  ' 

Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  savage  is  recorded  as  having  shown  any  symp- 
toms of  remorse ;  and  almost  the  only  case  I  can  call  to 
miud,  in  which  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  lower 
races  has  accoimted  for  an  act,  by  saying  explicitly  that 
it  was  right,  was  when  Mr.  Hunt  asked  a  young  Fee- 
jeean  why  he  had  killed  his  mother.* 


>  G.  Campbell,  The  Ethnology  of  »  The  Voice  of  Pity,  vol  xL  p. 

India,  p.  37.  220. 

^  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Great  ^  Wilkes*  Voyage,  p.  95. 

West,  p.  273. 
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The  evidence  afforded  by  language  is  very  sug- 
gestive. The  words  indicating  good  and  evil  and  the 
different  virtues,  had,  even  in  our  own  case,  originally 
no  moral  signification.  They  are  metaphors,  sometimes 
indeed,  rather  farfetched.  This  seems  to  show  that 
language  is  older  than  morality,  for  if  the  ideas  of  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  had  been  themselves  innate, 
surely  we  should  have  had  original  words  for  them. 

It  is  clear  that  religion,  except  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced races,  has  no  moral  aspect  or  influence.  The 
deities  are  almost  invariably  regarded  as  evil. 

In  Feejee  ^  '  the  names  of  the  gods  indicate  their 

*  characters.     Thus,  as  Williams   tells   us,    Ndauthina 

*  steals  women  of  rank  and  beauty  by  night  or  torch- 

*  light.     Kumbunavanua  is  the  rioter  ;  Mbatimona,  the 

*  brain-eater  ;  Ravuravu,  the  murderer  ;  Mainatavasara, 

*  fresh  from  the  cutting-up  or  slaughter ;  and  a  host  be- 
^  sides  of  the  same  sort.' 

In  Peru  *  every  vice  had  its  own  especial  deity.'  ^ 
The  character  of  the  Greek  gods  is  familiar  to  us, 
and  was  anything  but  moral.  Such  bdngs  would  not 
necessarily  reward  the  good,  or  punish  the  evU.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Socrates  saw  little  connection 
between  ethics  and  religion,  or  that  Aristotle  altogether 
separated  morality  from  theology.  Hence  also  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that,  even  when  a  belief  in 
a  future  state  has  dawned  on  the  civilised  mind,  it  is 
not  at  first  associated  with  reward  or  punishment. 

The  Australians,  though  they  had  a  vague  belief  in 
ghosts,    and   supposed   that  after  death   they  become 

*  Fiji  and  the   Fijiaxu,  vol.  i.  ^  Ghircilasso  de  la  Vega,  toL  i. 

p.  218.  p.  124. 
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whitemen ;  that,  as  they  say,  *  Fall  down  blackman, 
'jump  up  whitemaa ; '  have  no  idea  of  retribution.^ 
The  Guinea  negroes  '  have  no  idea  of  future  rewards  or 
'  punishments  for  the  good  or  ill  actions  of  their  past 
*life/*  Other  negro  races,  however,  have  more  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  the  subject. 

*  The  Tahitians  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
'  at  least  its  existence  in  a  separate  state,  and  that  there 
'  are  two  situations  of  different  degrees  of  happiness, 
'  somewhat  analogous  to  our  heaven  and  hell :  the  supe- 
'  nor  situation  they  call  "  Tavirua  Terai,"  the  other 
*  "  Tiahoboo."  They  do  not,  however,  consider  them 
'  Bs  places  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  as  receptacles 
'  for  different  classes ;  the  first  for  their  chiefs  and 
'  principal  people,  the  other  for  those  of  inferior  rank  ; 
'for  they  do  not  suppose  that  their  actions  here  in 
'  the  least  influence  their  future  state,  or,  indeed,  that 
'  they  come  under  the  cognisance  of  their  deities  at 
'  all.' » 

In  Tonga  and  at  Nukahiva  the  natives  believe  that 
their  chiefs  are  immortal,  but  not  the  common  people.^ 
The  Tonga  people,  says  Mariner,  *do  not,  indeed, 
'  believe  in  any  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
'  ments.'  ^ 

Williams  ^  tells  us  that  '  offences  in  Fijian  estima- 
'  tion,  are  light  or  grave  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
'  offender.     Murder  by  a  chief  is  less  heinous  than  a 


*  Vojage  of  the  '  Fly/  yoL  ii.  *  Elemm,  voL  iv.  p.  861. 

p.  22.  *  Tonga  IsUhcLb,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

*  Bosnian,  loc.  cit.  p.  401.  Hale,  U.  S.  Exp.  Ezp.  p.  38. 

'  See  Oook*s  Vojage  round  the  *  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  toL  i.  p. 

World  in  Hawkesworth's  Voyages,  28. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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*  petty  larceny  committed  by  a  man  of  low  rank. 
^  Only  a  few  crimes  are  regarded  as  serious  ;  e.g.  theft, 

*  adultery,  abduction,  witchcraft,  infringement  of  a 
'  tabu,  disrespect  to  a  chief,  incendiarism,  and  treason  ; ' 
and  he  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  Feejeeans,^  though 
believing  in  a  future  existence,  *  shut  out  from  it  the 

idea  of  any  moral  retribution  in  the  shape  either  of 
reward  or  punishment.'  In  the  religion  of  the  Fee- 
jeeans,  says  Seemann,  *  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
separation  between  the  abodes  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked,  nothing  that  corresponds  to  our  heaven  and 
hell.'  ^  The  Sumatrans,  according  to  Marsden,  *  had 
some  idea  of  a  fiiture  life,  but  not  as  a  state  of  retribu- 
tion ;  conceiving  immortality  to  be  the  lot  of  a  rich 
rather  than  of  a  good  man.  I  recollect  that  an  in- 
habitant of  one  of  the  islands  farther  eastwards  ob- 
served  to  me,  with  great  simpKcity,  that  only  great 
men  went  to  the  skies  ;  how  should  poor  men  find 
admittance  there  ?  ' ' 

In  the  Island  of  Bintang,*  *  the  people  always  con- 
ceived present  possession  to  constitute  right,  how- 
ever that  possession  might  have  been  acquired  ;  but 
yet  they  made  no  scruple  of  deposing  and  murdering 
their  sovereigns,  and  justified  their  acts  by  this  argu- 
ment :  that  the  fate  of  concerns  so  important  as  the  lives 
of  kings  was  in  the  hands  of  God,  whose  vicegerents  they 
were,  and  that  if  it  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  and  the 
consequence  of  his  will,  that  they  should  perish  by 
the  daggers  of  their  subjects,  it  could  not  so  happen.' 


^  FijiandthePljianfiyYoLi.p.  248.  '  Maroden^s  Historj  of  Sumatra, 

'  Seemann*8  Mission  to  Viti,  p.      p.  289. 
400.  *  Ibid,  p.  412. 
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The  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  had  no  idea  of  future  rewards 
or  punishments.^ 

The  Kookies  of  Chittagong  *  have  no  idea  of  hell  or 
'  heaven,  or  of  any  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  or  rewards 
'  for  good  actions.'  *  Forsyth  also  makes  a  similar 
statement  as  regards  the  G6nds.®  According  to  Bailey, 
again,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  ^  have  no  idea  of  a  future 

*  state   of  rewards   and  punishments.'  *     The   Hos  in 
Central   India   *  believe    that  the   souls  of   the  dead 

*  become  "  bhoots,"  spirits,  but  no  thought  of  reward 

*  or  punishment  is  connected  with  the  change.'  * 

Speaking  of  South  Africa,  Kolben  •  says,  *  that  the 

*  HottentiOts  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
*been  shown  in  a  foregoing  chapter.     But  they  have 

*  no  notion,  that  ever  I  could  gather,  of  rewards  and 

*  punishments    after     death.'         Chief    Commissioner 
Warner  remarks  that  the  Kaffirs  have  *  not  the  slightest 

*  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish - 
^  ments  arising  out  of  the  moral  quality  of  our  actions 

*  in  this  life.'  ^ 

In  Dahome,  according  to  Burton,*  the  *  next  world 

*  offers  none   of   those  rewards   and  punishments    by 

*  which,  according  to  the  Semitic  animist,  the  balance 

*  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life  is  to  be  struck.     He  who 

*  escapes  punishment  here  is  safe  hereafter.' 

>  Bailey,  Trans.  Ethn.  See  N.S.  *  Dalton,  Trana.  Ethn.  8oc.  1868, 

vol  iL  p.  300.  p.  38. 

*  Bexmely  quoted  in  Lewin*B  Hill  ^  History  of  the  Oape  of  Gkxxl 
IVacta  of  Chittagong,  p.  110.  Hope,  toL  L  p.  314 

*  Highlands  of  Oentral   India,  ^  Maclean's  Oompend.  of  Kaffir 
p.  145.  Laws  and  Customs,  p.  78. 

*  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  N.S.  toI.  ii.  '  Mission  to  Dshome,  toL  il  p. 
p.  300.  157. 
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Among  the  Mexicans  ^  and  Peruvians,^  ag&ui)  the 
religion  was  entirely  independent  of  moral  considera- 
tions, and  in  some  other  parts  of  America  the  future 
condition  is  supposed  to  depend  not  on  conduct  but 
on  rank.®  In  North  America  *  it  is  rare/  says  Tanner, 
^  to  observe  among  the  Indians  any  ideas  which  would 
^  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  look  upon  a  future  state  as 

*  one  of  retribution.'  * 

Among  the  Siberian  tribes  the  deities  are  supposed 
to  reward  those  who  conciliate  them  by  worship  and 
oflferings,  but  to  morality  they  are  regarded  as  indif- 
ferent.*   In  the  great  Chinese  collection  of  poems  *  there 

*  are  rewards  and  dignity  for  the  good  after  death,  but 
^  nothing  is  said  of  any  punishment  for  the  bad.'  *  The 
Arabs  and  Afghans  conceive  that  a  broken  oath  brings 
misfortune  on  the  place  where  it  was  uttered.^ 

Even  among  ourselves  Emerson  has  pointed  out 
that  every  word  which  we  now  use  in  a  moral  sense 
has  originally  a  material  signification.  Right  means 
straight,  wrong  twisted  &c.® 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  lower  races  of  men  may 
be  said  to  be  deficient  in  the  idea  of  Right,  though 
quite  fiuniliar  with  that  of  Law.  This  leads  to  the 
curious,  though  not  illogical,  results  mentioned  in  page 
460. 

That  there  should  be  any  races  of  men  so  deficient 

^  Miiller,  G^  der  Amer.  Urre-  Nations  de  rEmpire  de  Ruaue,  pt. 

ligion.  p.  665.  Hi.  p.  14a 

*  IM,  p.  410.    But  see  Praeott,  «  The   Sheking,   transUtad    hy 
ToL  L  p.  83.  Mr.  Legge,  p.  48. 

3  Ihid,  p.  138.    See  also  pp.  289,  ^  Klemm,  Culturgeschiehte,  toI. 

566.  IT.  pw  100.    Maason,  Jounieys   in 

^  Tannefs  Narrative,  p.  360.  Balocbistan,  &a»  voL  il  p.  368^ 

*  Miiller,   Des.    de    toutes    lee  *  £mer8on*0  Nature,  ch.  iv. 
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in  moral  foeling,  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  precon- 
ceived ideas  with  which  I  commenced  the  study  of 
savage  life,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  by 
slow  degrees,  and  even  with  reluctance.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  forced  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  by  the 
direct  statements  of  travellers,  but  also  by  the  general 
tenor  of  their  remarks,  and  especially  by  the  remarkable 
absence  of  repentance  and  remorse  among  the  lower 
races  of  men. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  moral 
feelings  deepen  with  the  gradual  growth  of  a  race. 

External  circumstauces,  no  doubt,  exercise  much 
influence  on  character.  We  very  often  see,  however, 
that  the  possession  of  one  virtue  is  counterbalanced  by 
some  corresponding  defect.  Thus  the  North  American 
Indians  are  brave  and  generous,  but  they  are  also  cruel 
and  reckless  of  life.  Moreover,  in  the  early  stages  of 
law,  motive  is  never  considered ;  a  fact  which  shows 
how  little  hold  morality  has,  even  on  commimities 
which  have  made  considerable  progress.  Some  cases 
which  have  been  quoted  as  illustrating  the  contrast 
between  the  ideas  of  virtue  entertained  by  different 
races  seem  to  prove  the  absence,  rather  than  the  perver- 
sity, of  sentiment  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  believe,  for 
instance,  that  theft  and  murder  have  ever  been  really 
regarded  as  virtues.  In  a  barbarous  state  they  were, 
no  doubt,  means  of  distinction,  and  in  the  absence  of 
moral  feelings  were  regarded  with  no  reprobation.  I 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  they  could  be  con- 
sidered as  '  right,'  though  they  might  give  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  respect,  and  even  of  admiration.  So  also 
the  Greeks  regarded  the    duplicity  of   Ulysses   as  an 
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element  in  his  greatness,  but  surely  not  as  virtue  in 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  moral  feeling  ?  Some 
regard  it  as  intuitive  as  an  original  instinct  implanted 
in  the  human  mind,  Herbert  Spencer,^  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  ^  moral  intuitions  are  the  results  of  accu- 
'  mulated  experiences  of  utility ;   gradually  organised 

*  and  inherited,  they  have  come  to  be  quite  independent 
^  of  conscious  experience.     Just  in  the  same  way  that  I 

*  believe  the  intuition  of  space,  possessed  by  any  living 

*  individual,  to  have  arisen  from  organised  and  consoli- 

*  dated  experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals,  who 

*  bequeathed  to  him  their  slowly-developed  nervous  or- 
'  ganisation  :  just  as  I  believe  that  this  intuition,  requir- 
'  ing  only  to  be  made  definite  and  complete  by  personal 

*  experiences,  has  practically  become  a  form  of  thought 
'  apparently  quite  independent  of  experience  ;  so  do  I 

*  believe  that  the  experiences  of  utility,  organised  and 
'  consolidated  through  all  past  generations  of  the  human 

*  race,  have  been  producing  corresponding  nervous  mo- 
^  difications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accu- 

*  mulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral 
'intuition — certain  emotions  responding   to  right  and 

*  wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the 

*  individual  experiences  of  utility/ 

I  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to  either  of  these  views. 
The  moral  feelings  are  now,  no  doubt,  intuitive  ;  but  if 
the  lower  races  of  savages  have  none,  they  evidently 
cannot  have  been  so  originally,  nor  can  they  be  regarded 
as  natural  to  man.  Neither  can  I  accept  the  opposite 
theory.     While  entirely  agreeing  with  Mr.  Spencer  that 

^  Bam*0  MentAl  and  Moral  Science,  p.  722. 
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'  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  developing  in  the  race, 
'  certain  Aindamental  moral  intuitions,'  I  feel,  with  Mr. 
Button,  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  words, '  these  moral  intuitions  are  the  results 

*  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  Utility  ; '  that  is  to 
say,  of  Utility  to  the  individual.  When  it  is  once  real- 
ised that  a  given  line  of  conduct  would  invariably  be 
useful  to  the  individual,  it  is  at  once  regarded  as  '  saga- 
'  cious '  rather  than  *  virtuous.'  Virtue  implies  tempta- 
tion ;  temptation  indicates  a  feeling  that  a  given  action 
may  benefit  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  others,  or 
in  defiance  of  authority.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
feelings  acting  on  generation  after  generation  might 
produce  a  continually  deepening  conviction,  but  I  fail 
to  perceive  how  this  explains  the  difiference  between 

*  right '  and  '  utility.' 

Yet  utility  in  one  sense  has,  I  think,  been  naturally 
and  yet  unconsciously  selected  as  the  basis  of  morals. 
Mr.  Button,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  doubts  this. 
Bonesty,  for  instance,  he  says,^  *  must  certainly  have 

*  been  associated  by  our  ancestors  with  many  unhappy 

*  as  well  as  many  happy  consequences,  and  we  know 

*  that  in  ancient   Greece  dishonesty  was   openly  and 

*  actually  associated  with  happy  consequences,  in  the 

*  admiration  for  the  guile  and  craft  of  Ulysses.' 

This  seems  to  me  a  good  crucial  case.  Honesty,  on 
their  own  part,  may,  indeed,  have  been,  and  no  doubt 
was,  '  associated  by  our  ancestors  with  many  imhappy 

*  as  well  as  manj  happy  consequences  ; '  but  honesty  on 
the  part  of  others  could  surely  have  nothing  but  happy 
results.     Thus,   while   the   perception  that    *  honesty 

^  MacmiUan's  Magazine,  1869,  p.  271. 
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4s  the  best  policy'  was,  no  doubt,   as  Mr.  Hatton 
observes,  *  long  subsequent  to  the  most  imperious  enun- 
^  elation  of  its  sacredness  as  a  duty/  honesty  would  be 
recognised   as    a  virtue  so  soon  as  men  perceive  the 
sacredness  of  any  duty.    As  soon    as  contracts  were 
entered  into  between   individuals   or  states  it  became 
manifestly  the  interest  of  each  that  the  other  should  be 
honest.     Any  failure  in  this  respect  would  naturally  be 
condemned  by  the  suflferer.      It  is  precisely  because 
honesty  is  sometimes  associated  with  unhappy  conse- 
quences^ that  it  is  regarded  as  a  virtue.    K  it  had  always 
been  directly  advantageous  to  all  parties,  it  would  have 
been  classed  as  useful,  not  as  right ;  it  would  have  lacked 
the  essential  element  which  entitles  it  to  rank  as  a  virtue. 
Or  take  respect  for  Age.     We  find,  even  in  Aus- 
tralia, laws,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  appropriating  the 
best  of  everything  to  the  old  men.    Naturally  the  old  men 
lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing  these  injunctions  on 
the  young  ;  they  praise  those  who  conform,  and  con- 
demn those  who  resist.     Hence  the  custom  is  strictly 
adhered  to.  .  I  do  not  say,  that  to  the  Australian  mind 
this  presents  itself  as  a  sacred  duty  ;  but  it  would,  I 
think,  in  the  course  of  time  have  come  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. 

For  when  a  race  had  made  some  progress  in  intel- 
lectual development,  a  difference  would  certainly  be 
felt  between  those  acts  which  a  man  was  taught  to  do 
as  conducive  to  his  own  direct  advantage,  and  those 
which  were  not  so,  and  yet  which  were  enjoined  for 
any  other  reason.  Hence  would  arise  the  idea  of  right 
and  duty,  as  distinct  from  mere  utility. 

How  much  more  our  notions  of  right  depend  on  the 
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lessons  we  receive  when  young  than  on  hereditary 
ideas,  becomes  evident,  if  we  consider  the  different 
moral  codes  existing  in  our  own  country.  Nay,  even 
in  the  very  same  individual,  two  contradictory  systems 
may  often  be  seen  side  by  side  in  incongruous  associa- 
tion. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  our  own  case 
religion  and  morality  are  closely  connected  together. 
Yet  the  sacred  character,  which  forms  an  integral  part 
in  our  conception  of  duty,  could  not  arise  until  Religion 
became  moral.  Nor  would  this  take  place  until  the 
deities  were  conceived  to  be  beneficent  beings.  As 
soon,  however,  as  this  was  the  case,  they  would  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  regard  with  approbation  all  that 
tended  to  benefit  their  worshippers,  and  to  condemn  all 
actions  of  the  opposite  character.  This  step  was  an 
immense  benefit  to  mankind,  since  that  dread  of  the 
unseen  powers  which  had  previously  been  wasted  on 
the  production  of  mere  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  at 
once  invested  the  moral  feelings  with  a  sacredness,  and 
consequently  with  a  force,  which  they  had  not  until 
then  possessed. 

Authority,  then,  seems  to  me  the  origin,  and  utility, 
though  not  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  criterion,  of  virtue.  Mr.  Button,  however,  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  interesting  paper,  urges 
that  surely,  if  this  were  the  case,  by  this  time  *  some  one 
'  elementary  moral  law  should  be  as  deeply  ingrained 
'in  human  practice  as  the  geometrical  law  that  a 
'  straight  line  is  the  shortest  way  between  two  points.' 
I  see  no  such  necessity.  A  child  whose  parents  belong 
to  different  nations,  with  different  moral  codes,  would. 
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I  suppose,  have  the  moral  feeling  deep,  and  yet  might 
be  without  any  settled  ideas  as  to  particular  moral 
duties.  And  this  is  in  reality  our  own  case.  Our  ances- 
tors have  now  for  many  generations  had  a  feeling  that 
some  actions  were  right  and  some  were  wrong,  but  at 
different  times  they  have  had  very  different  codes  of 
morality.  Hence  we  have  a  deeply-seated  moral  feel- 
ing, and  yet,  as  anyone  who  has  children  may  satisfy 
himself,  no  such  decided  moral  code.  Children  have  a 
deep  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  but  no  such  decided 
or  intuitive  conviction  as  to  which  actions  are  right  and 
which  are  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LANGUAGE. 

ALTHOUGH  it  as  been  at  various  times  stated 
that  certain  savage  tribes  are  entirely  without 
language,  none  of  these  accounts  appear  to  be  well 
authenticated,  and  they  are  ct  priori  extremely  improb- 
able. 

At  any  rate,  even  the  lowest  races  of  which  we 
have  any  satisfactory  account  possess  a  language,  im- 
perfect though  it  may  be,  and  eked  out  to  a  great 
extent  by  signs.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this 
custom  has  arisen  from  the  absence  of  words  to  repre- 
sent their  ideas,  but  rather  because  in  all  coimtries  in- 
habited  by  savages  the  number  of  languages  is  very 
great,  and  hence  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  being 
able  to  communicate  by  signs. 

Thus  James,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, speaking  of  the  Kiawa-Eashaia  Indians,  says, 
'  These  nations,  although  constantly  associating  toge- 

*  ther  and  united  under  the  influence  of  the  Bear- Tooth, 

*  are  yet  totally  ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  inso- 
^  much  that  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  two 
'  individuals  of  different  nations  sitting  upon  the  ground 

*  and  conversing  freely  by  means  of  the  language  of 

*  signs.  In  the  art  of  thus  convejring  their  ideas  they 
'  were  thorough  adepts  ;  and  their  manual  display  Was 
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*  only  interrupted  at  remote  intervals  by  a  smile,  or  by 
'  the  auxiliary  of  an  articulated  word  of  the  language 

*  of  the  Crow  Indians,  which  to  a  very  limited  extent 
'  passes  current  among  them.'  ^  Fisher,'  also,  speaking 
of  the  Comanches  and  various  surrounding  tribes, 
says  that  they  have  *  a  language  of  signs   by  which 

all  Indians  and  trades  can  understand  one  another ; 
and  they  always  make  these  signs  when  communicat- 
ing among  themselves.  The  men,  when  conversing 
together,  in  their  lodges,  sit  upon  skins,  cross-legged 
like  a  Turk,  and  speak  and  make  signs  in  corrobora- 
tion of  what  they  say,  with  their  hands,  so  that  either 
a  blind  or  a  deaf  man  could  understand  them.  For 
instance,  I  meet  an  Indian,  and  wish  to  ask  him  if  he 
saw  six  waggons  drawn  by  homed  cattle,  with  three 
Mexican  and  three  American  teamsters,  and  a  man 
moxmte  J  on  horseback.  I  make  these  signs  : — I  point 
"  you,''  then  to  his  eyes,  meaning  "  see  ;  "  then  hold 
up  all  my  fingers  on  the  right  hand  and  the  fore  finger 
on  the  left,  meaning  "  six  ; "  then  I  make  two  circles  by 
bringing  the  ends  of  my  thumbs  and  fore  fingers  to- 
gether, and,  holding  my  two  hands  out,  move  my 
wrists  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  waggon  wheels 
revolving,  meaning  "  waggons  ;  "  then,  by  making  an 
upward  motion  with  each  hand  from  both  sides  of  my 
head,  I  indicate  "  horns,"  signifying  homed  cattle ; 
then  by  first  holding  up  three  fingers,  and  then  by 
placing  ray  extended  riglit  hand  below  my  lower  lip 
and  raoving  it  downward  stopping  in  midway  down 
the  chest,  I  indicate  "  beard,"  meaning  Mexican  ;  and 

'  See  James,  Expedition  to  the  •  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1800,  vol.  i. 

Rocky  Mountains,  vol.  iii.  p.  62.  p.  283. 
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with  three  fingers  again,  and  passing  my  right  hand 
from  left  to  right  in  front  of  my  forehead,  I  indicate 
"  white  brow ''  or  "  pale  face."  I  then  hold  up  my 
fore  finger,  meaning  one  man,  and  by  placing  the  fore 
finger  of  my  left  hand  between  the  fore  and  second 
finger  of  my  right  hand,  representing  a  man  astride 
of  a  horse,  and  by  moving  my  hands  up  and  down, 
give  the  motion  of  a  horse  galloping  with  a  man  on 
his  back.  I  in  this  way  ask  the  Indian,  "  You  see 
**  six  waggons,  homed  cattle,  three  Mexicans,  three 
"  Americans,  one  man  on  horseback  ?  "  If  he  holds 
up  his  fore  finger  and  lowers  it  quickly,  as  if  he  was 
pointing  at  some  object  on  the  ground,  he  means 
"  Yes  ;  "  if  he  moves  it  from  side  to  side,  upon  the 
principle  that  people  sometimes  move  their  head  from 
side  to  side,  he  means  "  No.*'  The  time  required  to 
make  these  signs  would  be  about  the  same  as  if  you 
asked  the  question  verbally.'  The  Bushmen  also  are 
said  to  intersperse  their  language  with  so  many  signs 
that  they  are  unintelligible  in  the  dark,  and,  when  they 
want  to  converse  at  night  are  compelled  to  collect 
round  their  camp  fires.  So  also  Burton  tells  us  that 
the  Arapahos  of  North  America,  *  who  possess  a  very 

*  scanty    vocabulary,   can   hardly   converse    with  one 

*  another  in  the  dark  ;  to  make  a  stranger  understand 

*  them  they  must  always  repair  to  the  camp  fire  for 

*  pow-wow.'* 

Morgan  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  couple  who 
had  been  married  three  years,  conversed  entirely  by 
signs  ;  the  man  being  a  blackfoot  Indian,  the  woman  an 

1  City  of  tlie  Saints,  p.  161. 
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Ahahnelin,  and  neither  understanding  a  word  of  each 
other's  language.^ 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  sign-language, 
especially  with  reference  to  that  used  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  contained  in  Tylor's  *  Early  History  of  Man/ 
But  although  signs  may  serve  to  convey  ideas  in  a 
manner  which  would  probably  surprise  those  who  have 
not  studied  this  question  ;  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  far  inferior  to  the  sounds  of  the  voice  ;  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  used  for  this  purpose  by  all 
the  races  of  men  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

Language,  as  it  exists  among  all  but  the  lowest 
races,  although  far  from  perfect,  is  yet  so  rich  in  terms, 
and  possesses  in  its  grammar  so  complex  an  organisation, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  those  who  have  attributed  to 
it  a  divine  and  miraculous  origin.  Nay,  their  view  may 
be  admitted  as  correct,  but  only  in  that  sense  in  which 
a  ship  or  a  palace  may  be  so  termed  :  they  are  human 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  worked  out  by  man  ;  divine, 
inasmuch  as  in  doing  so  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
powers  which  Providence  has  given  him.* 

M.  Renan  •  draws  a  distinction  between  the  origin 
of  words  and  that  of  language,  and  as  regards  the  latter 


'  System  of  ConBanguinityy  p. 

227. 

'  Lord  Monboddo,  in  combating 
those  who  regard  language  as  a 
revelation,  expresses  a  hope  that  he 
will  not,  on  that  account,  be  supposed 
to  'pay  no  respect  to  the  account 
'given  in  our  sacred  books  of  the 
*  origin  of  our  species ;  but  it  dues  not 
'  belong  to  me/  he  adds, '  as  a  philo- 
'  Bopher  or  grammarian,  to  enquire 
'  whether  such  account  is  to  be  under- 


'  stood  allegorically,  according  to  the 
*  opinions  of  some  divines/  He  for- 
gets, however,  that  those  who  regard 
language  as  a  miracle,  do  so  in  the 
teeth  of  the  express  statement  in 
Genesis  that  GK>d  brought  the  ani- 
mals 'unto  Adam  to  see  what  be 
'  would  call  them :  and  whatsoever 
'  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
'  that  was  the  name  thereof/ 

'  De  rOrigine  du  Langage,  p. 
16. 
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says  :  *  Je  persiste  done,  apr^s  dix  ans  de  nouvelles 
^  Etudes,  k  envisager  le  langage  comme  form^  d'un  setd 
'  coup,  et  comme  sorti  instantanement  du  g^nie  de 
*chaqiie  race,'  a  theory  which  involves  that  of  the 
plurality  of  human  species.  No  doubt  the  complexity 
and  apparent  perfection  of  the  grammar  among  very 
low  races,  is  at  first  sight  very  surprising  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  language  of  children  is  more  regular 
than  ours.     A  child  says,  *  I  goed,'  *  I  comed,'  *  badder,' 

*  baddest,'  &c.  Moreover,  the  preservation  of  a  compli- 
cated system  of  grammar  among  savage  tribes  shows 
that  such  a  system  is  natural  to  them,  and  not  merely  a 
survival  from  more  civiUsed  times.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  the  tendency  of  civilisation  is  towards  the  simplifi- 
cation of  grammatical  forms. 

Nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  supposed  that  com- 
plexity implies  excellence,  or  even  completeness,  in  a 
language.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  arises  from  a  cum- 
bersome mode  of  suppljring  some  radical  defect.  Adam 
Smith  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  verb  *  to  be '  is 

*  the  most  abstract  and  metaphysical  of  all  verbs,  and 

*  consequently  could  by  no  means  be  a  word  of  early 

*  invention.'  And  he  suggests  that  the  absence  of  this 
verb  probably   led   to  the   intricacy    of  conjugations. 

*  When,'  he  adds,  *  it  came  to  be  invented,  however,  as 

*  it  had  all  the  tenses  and  modes  of  any  other  verb,  by 

*  being  joined  with  the  passive  participle,  it  was  capable 

*  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  whole  passive  voice,  and 
'  of  rendering  this  part  of  their  conjugations    as  simple 

*  and  uniform,  as  the  use  of  prepositions  had  rendered 

*  their  declensions.'  ^     He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 

>  Smithes  Moral  Sentknents,  voL  ii.  p.  426. 
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same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  possessive  verb  *  I  have,' 
which  affected  the  active  voice,  as  profoundly  as  '  I  am  ' 
influenced  the  passive  ;  thus,  these  two  verbs  between 
them,  when  once  suggested,  enabled  mankind  to  relieve 
their  memories,  and  thus  unconsciously,  but  most 
effectually,  to  simplify  their  grammar. 

In  EngUsh  we  carry  the  same  principle  much  fur- 
ther, and  not  only  use  the  auxiliary  verbs  *  to  have '  and 

*  to  be,'  but  also  several  others — as  do,  did  ;  will,  would  ; 
shall,  should  ;  can,  could  ;  may,  might.^  Adam  Smith 
waB,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  verb 
^  to  be  '  exists  *  in  every  language  ; '  *  on  the  contrary, 
the  complexity  of  the  North  American  languages  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  its  absence.     The  auxiliary  verb 

*  to  be  '  is  entirely  absent  in  most  American  languages, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  turn  almost  all  their 
adjectives  and  nouns  into  verbs,  and  conjugate  them, 
through  all  the  tenses,  persons,  and  moods.®  A  ccording 
to  Dobritzhoffer  the  Abipones  and  Guaranis  also  want 
the  verb  ^  to  have.'  The  Eaf&r  language  also  is  stated  by 
Lichtenstein  to  be  deficient  in  auxiliary  verbs.  *  I  am  ' 
cannot  be  expressed  in  their  language. 

Again,  the  Esquimaux,  instead  of  using  adverbs, 
conjugate  the  verb  ;  they  have  special  terminations  im- 
pljnng  ill,  better,  rarely,  hardly,  faithfully,  &c.;  hence 
such  a  word  as  aglekkigiartorasuamiarpok,  '  he  goes 
away  hastily  and  exerts  himself  to  write.'  *  Some  at 
least    of  the  Dravidian    languages  are    also   without 


^  Smith's  Moral  SentimentSi  p.  Antiq.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.     Hide, 

432.  U.  S.  Exp.  Exp.  p.  649. 

'  Loc,  cit,  p.  426.  *  Crantz,  His.  of  QreeDlazid,  vol. 

'  See    GiUlatin,   Trans.    Amer.  i.  p.  224. 
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the  verbs  *  have '  •  be '  and  also  some  Mantchou  dia- 
lects.^ 

In  other  cases  the  grammatical  forms  are  but  few. 
The  language  of  Akra  and  Fantee,  according  to  Wultke,^ 
possesses  only  six  conjunctions,  no  adverbs  or  preposi- 
tions, only  one  sex,  no  comparative,  and  no  passive 
mood  :  that  of  the  Hottentots  is  said  to  have  contained 
no  auxiliary  verbs.' 

The  Grebos,  an  Afirican  tribe,  are  said  to  mark 
persons  and  tenses  by  scestures.^ 

The  number  of  irfa  in  the  hmguages  of  civiJi^ 
races  is  no  doubt  immense.  Chinese,  for  instance, 
contains  40,000  ;  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  58,000  ; 
Webster's  Dictionary,  70,000  ;  and  Flugel's  more  than 
65,000.*  The  great  majority  of  these,  however,  can  be 
derived  from  certain  original  words,  or  roots  which  are 
very  few  in  number.  In  Chinese  there  are  about  450, 
Hebrew  has  been  reduced  to  500,  and  Muller  doubts 
whether  there  are  more  in  Sanskrit.  M.  D'Orsey  even 
assures  us  that  an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  has 
not  300  words  in  his  vocabulary. 

Professor  Max  Muller  •  observes,  that  *  this  fact  sim- 

*  plifies  immensely  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
^  guage.     It  has  taken  away  all  excuse  for  those  rap- 

*  turous   descriptions    of   language    which    invariably 
'  preceded  the  argument  that  language   must  have  a 

*  divine  origin.    We  shall  hear  no  more  of  that  wonder- 


'  Hoyelaoque,  La  Lmgnistique,  '  Sci.  of  L.  yoI.  i.  p.  62. 

pp.  119, 187.  *  Saturday  Beview,  November  2, 

^  G^.  der  Menschheit,  yoL  i.  p.  1861.     Lectores   on  Language,  p. 

168.  268. 

'  lichtenstein,  Trayels  in  South  *  Loc,  ek,  p.  859. 
Africa,  YoL  ii.  p.  871. 
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'  fhl  instrament  whicli  can  expi^ess  all  we  see,  and  hear, 

*  and  taste,  and  touch,  and  smell ;  which  is  the  breath- 
'  mg  image  of  the  whole  world  ;  which  gives  form  to 
^  the  airy  feelings  of  onr  souls,  and  body  to  the  loftiest 

*  dreams  of  our  imagination ;  which  can  arrange  in 
'accurate  perspective  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
'  future,  and  throw  over  everythiog  the  varying  hues  of 

*  certainty,  of  doubt,  of  contingency.' 

This,  indeed,  is  no  new  view,  but  was  that  generally 
adopted  by  the  philologists  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
fully  borne  out  by  more  recent  researches. 

In  considering  the  origiu  of  these  root- words,  we 
must  remember  that  most  of  them  are  very  ancient,  and 
much  worn  by  use.  This  greatly  enhances  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  large  classes  of  words 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Many  names  of  animals,  such  as  cuckoo,  crow, 
peewit,  &c.  are  evidently  derived  firom  the  sounds 
made  by  those  birds.  Every  one  admits  that  such 
words  as  bang,  crack,  creak,  crush,  crash,  splash,  dash^ 
purr,  whizz,  hum,  &c.  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to 
represent  sounds  characteristic  of  the  object  they  are 
intended  to  designate.^ 

Take,  again,  the  inarticulate  human  sounds — sob, 
sigh,  moan,  groan,  laugh,  cough,  weep,  whoop,  shriek, 
yawn. 

Or  of  animals  ;  as  cackle,  chuckle,  gobble,  quack, 
twitter,  chirp,  coo,  hoot,  caw,  croak,  chatter,  neigh, 
whinny,  mew,  purr,  bark,  yelp,  roar,  bellow. 

^  Wedgwood,  Introduction  to  alao  Wedgwood*8  Origin  of  Lan- 
Dic  of  English  Etymology.  Farrar,  guage,  which  I  regret  I  had  not  read 
Origb  of  Language,  p.  80.     See      when  this  chapter  was  written. 
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The  collision  of  hard  bodies  ;  clap,  rap,  tap,  knap, 
snap,  trap,  flap,  slap,  crack,  smack,  whack,  thwack,  pat, 
bat,  batter,  beat,  butt ;  and  again,  clash,  flaah,  plash, 
splash,  smash,  dash,  crash,  bang,  clang,  twang,  ring, 
ding,  din,  bump,  thump,  plump,  boom,  hum,  drum,  hiss, 
rustle,  bustle,  whistle,  whisper,  murmur,  babble,  &c. 

So  also  sounds  denoting  certain  motions  and  actions  ; 
whirr,  whizz,  puff,  fizz,  fly,  flit,  flow,  flutter,  patter, 
clatter,  crackle,  rattle,  bubble,  guggle,  dabble,  grabble, 
draggle,  dripple,  rush,  shoot,  shot,  shut,  &c. 

Many  words  for  cutting,  and  the  objects  cut,  or 
used  for  cutting,  &c.,  are  obviously  of  similar  origin. 
Thus  we  have  the  sound  sh — r  with  each  of  the  vowels  ; 
share,  a  part  cut  off ;  shear,  an  instrument  for  cutting  ; 
shire,  a  division  of  a  country ;  shore,  the  division  be- 
tween land  and  sea,  or  as  we  use  it  in  Kent,  between 
two  fields ;  a  shower  a  number  of  separate  particles  ; 
again,  scissors,  scythe,  saw,  scrape,  shard,  scale,  shale, 
shell,  shield,  skull,  schist  shatter,  scatter,  scar,  scoop, 
score,  scrape,  scratch,  scum,  scour,  scurf,  surf,  scuttle 
sect,  shape,  sharp,  shave,  sheaf,  shed,  shoal,  shred,  split, 
splinter,  splutter,  &c. 

Another  important  class  of  words  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  sounds  by  which  we  naturally  express 
our  feelings.  Thus  fix)m  Oh !  Ah !  the  instinctive  cry 
of  pain,  we  get  woe,  v»  (Latin),  wail,  ache,  ax^^i  ^^• 

From  the  deep  guttural  sound  ugh,  we  have  ugly, 
huge,  and  hug. 

From  pr,  or  prut,  indicating  contempt,  or  self-con- 
ceit, comes  proud,  pride,  &c. 

From  fie,  we  have  fiend,  foe,  feud,  foul,  Latin  putris, 
Fr.  puer,  filth,  fulsome,  fear. 

p.   K  2 
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From  that  of  smacking  the  lips,  we  get  ykvKu^ 
dulcis,  lick,  like,  which  though  originally  no  doubt  ap- 
plied to  things  eaten,  is  now  used  generally.  Turner 
mentions  that  on  presenting  some  hatchets  to  the  natives 
of  Tauna,  they  ^smacked  their  lips,  and  made  their 
'  usual  dickj  dick  with  the  mouth  shut,  in  admiration  of 

*  the  fine  new  hatchets.'  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but  think  that 
we  may  look  upon  the  words  above  mentioned  as  the 
still  recognisable  descendants  of  roots  which  were 
onomatopoeic  in  their  origin  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  his  second  series  of  lectures 
on  language,*  wishes  to  be  understood  as  oflFering  no 
opposition   to  this    theory,  although   for   the  present 

*  satisfied  with  considering  roots  as  phonetic  types.' 

It  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that  other  classes  of 
ideas  are  not  so  easily  or  naturally  expressible  by  corre- 
sponding sounds  ;  and  that  abstract  terms  seldom  have 
any  such  obvious  derivation.  We  must  remember, 
however,  firstly,  that  abstract  terms  are  wanting  in  the 
lowest  languages  ;  and,  secondly,  that  most  words  are 
greatly  worn  by  use,  and  altered  by  the  diflference  of 
pronunciation.  Even  among  the  most  advanced  races 
a  few  centuries  suffice  to  produce  a  great  change  ;  how, 
then,  can  we  expect  that  any  roots  (excepting  those 
which  are  preserved  firom  material  alteration  by  the 
constant  suggestion  of  an  obvious  fitness)  should  have 
retained  their  original  sound  throughout  the  immense 
j)eriod  which  has  elapsed  since  the  origin  of  language  ? 
Moreover,   every  one  who  has   paid  any  attention   to 

'  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  p.  56. 
*  Loc.  cit,  p.  US. 
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children,  or  schoolboys,  must  have  observed  how  nick- 
names, often  derived  from  slight  and  even  fanciful 
characteristics,  are  seized  on  and  soon  adopted  by 
general  consent.  Hence  even  if  root-words  had  re- 
mained with  little  alteration,  we  should  still  be  often 
puzzled  to  account  for  their  origin. 

Without,  then,  supposing  with  Farrar  that  all  our 
root- words  have  originated  from  onomatopoeia,  I  believe 
that  they  arose  in  the  same  way  as  the  nicknames  and 
new  slang  terms  of  our  own  day.  These  we  know  are 
often  selected  from  some  similarity  of  sound,  or  connec- 
tion of  ideas  often  so  quaint,  fancifrd,  or  far-fetched, 
that  we  are  unable  to  recall  the  true  origin  even  of 
words  which  have  arisen  in  our  own  time.  How,  then, 
can  we  wonder  that  the  derivations  of  root- words  which 
are  thousands  of  years  old  should  be  in  so  many  cases 
lost,  or  at  least  undeterminable  with  certainty  ? 

Again,  the  words  most  frequently  required,  and 
especially  those  used  by  children,  are  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  simplest  and  easiest  sounds,  merely 
because  they  are  the  simplest.  Thus  in  Europe  we 
have  papa  and  daddy,  mamma,  and  baby  ;  poup^  for  a 
doll ;  amme  for  a  nurse,  &c.  Some  authorities,  indeed, 
have  derived  Pater  and  Papa  from  a  root  Pa  to  cherish, 
and  Mater,  Mother,  from  Ma  to  make ;  this  derivation 
is  accepted  by  writers  representing  the  most  opposite 
theories,  as  for  instance  by  Pictet,  Renan,  Miiller, 
Whitney,  and  even  apparently  by  Farrar. 

According  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  the  fact  that 
'  the  name  father  was  coined  at  that  early  period,  shows 
*  that  the  father  acknowledged  the  offspring  of  his  wife 
'  as  his  own,  for  thus  only  had  he  a  right  to  claim  the 
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title  of  father.  Father  is  derived  fi-om  a  root  Pa, 
which  means,  not  to  beget  bat  to  protect,  to  support, 
to  nourish.  The  &ther,  as  genitor,  was  called  in 
Sanskrit  ganit^,  but  as  protector  and  supporter  of  his 
offspring  he  was  called  pitar :  hence,  in  the  Veda, 
these  two  names  are  used  together,  in  order  to  express 
the  full  idea  of  Father.     Thus  the  poet  says : — 

Dyaus  me  pet&  genita 
Jovi8  mei  pater  genitor 
Zeiff  ifjLOv  irariip  yeven^p. 

^  In  a  similar  manner  m4tar,  mother,  is  joined  with 
^  ganitQ,  genitrix,  which  shows  that  the  word  m&tar 
'  must  soon  have  lost  its  etymological  meaning,  and 
'  have  become  an  expression  of  respect  and  endearment. 
^  For  among  the  early  Arians,  m&tar  had  the  sense  of 
*  maker,  from  Ma,  to  &shion.'  ^ 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  names  for  father  and 
mother  among  some  other  races,  omitting  all  languages 
derived  from  Sanskrit.* 


AFRICA. 

Lan^fuoffe 

Father 

Motker 

Filham 

Papai 

Inya* 

Bola  (N. 

W.  Africa) 

Papa 

Ni 

Sarar 

Paba 

Ne 

Pepel 

Papa 

Nana 

BiafiEula 

Baba 

Na 

Baga 

Bapa 

Mana 

Timne 

Pa 

Kara 

>  Comparatiye  Mythology.  Ox- 
ford Essays,  1866,  p.  14. 

'  When  this  wu  written,  and 
the  following  table  was  compiled,  I 
had  not  seen  Professor  Biischman*s 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  contained 


in  the  Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
for  1862,  and  translated  by  Mr. 
Clarke  in  the  Proc.  of  the  PhfloJo- 
gical  Soc.  voL  vi. 

'  Koelle's  Polyglotta  Afticana. 
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iMtguaff^ 

Father 

Mother 

Mandenga 

Fa 

Na 

Kabunga 

»> 

99 

Toronka 

»> 

99 

Dsalunka 

99 

99 

Kankanka 

J> 

99 

Bambara 

JJ 

Ba 

Kono 

f 

Nd^ 

Vei 

>9 

Ba 

Soso 

Fafe 

Nga 

Kisekise 

>» 

99 

Tene 

FalA 

99 

Dewoi  (G-uinea) 

Ba 

Ma 

Basa 

>J 

Ne 

Gbe 

Ba 

De 

Dahome 

Da 

Noe 

Mahi 

,,  also  Dadye 

99 

Ota 

Baba 

lya 

Egba 

»> 

99 

Idsesa 

jj 

99 

Yoruba 

>» 

99 

Yagba 

>5 

99 

Kki 

» 

99 

DsuTnu 

» 

99 

Oworo 

>5 

9f 

Dsebu 

»> 

9* 

Ife 

99 

Yeye 

Ondo 

95 

Ye 

Mose  (High  Sudan) 

Ba 

Ma 

G-urma 

M 

Na 

Sobo  (Niger  Digtrict) 

Wawa 

Nene 

Udso 

Dada 

Ajo 

Nupe 

Nda 

Nna 

Kupa 

Dada 

Mo 

Enitako 

Da 

Na 

Musu 

Nda 

Meya 

Basa 

Ba 

Nno 

Opanda 

Ada 

Onyi 

Igu 

99 

Onya 

424 
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Languagt 

Faiier 

MoOer 

Egbira 

Ada 

Ouya 

Buduma  (Cential  Africa) 

Bawa 

Ya 

Bomu 

Aba 

' 

Mnnio 

Bawa 

» 

Nguixt 

» 

lya 

Kanem 

Mba 

» 

Karehare 

Baha 

Nana 

NgodRin 

w 

^ 

Doai 

» 

Aye                                    1 

Basa 

Ada 

Am 

Eamuka 

Raha 

Bina 

Songo  (S.  W.  Africa) 

Papa 

Mama                                 i 

KiriTnan  (S. 

K  Africa) 

Baba 

Mma 

Bidsogo 

>» 

Ondsunei 

Won 

Baba 

OmRion 

Gadsaga 

. 

» 

Ma 

Gura 

Da 

Nye 

Banyun 

Aba 

Aai 

Nalu 

Baha 

Nya 

Bulanda 

» 

Ni 

Idmba 

Papa 

Na 

Landoma 

» 

Mama 

Barba 

Baba 

Inya 

Timbuktu 

» 

Nya 

Bagrini 

Babi 

Kunyun 

Kadzina 

Baba 

Ua 

Timbo 

» 

Nene 

Salum 

9> 

Yuma 

Goburu 

J> 

Inna 

Kano 

>» 

Tna 

Yala 

Ada 

Ene 

Dsarawa 

Tada 

Nga 

Koro 

Oda 

Ma 

Yasgua 

Ada 

Ama 

Kambali 

Dada 

Omo 

Soa  (Arabic 

group) 

Aba 

Aye 

Wadai 

Abba 

Omma 
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Language 

Father 

Mother 

Malenba 

Tata 

Mamma' 

Embomma 

Taata 

Mama 

Kaffir 

Ubaba 

Umame* 

NON-ARYAN  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE  AND  ASIA.» 


Turkish 

Baba 

Ana 

G-eorgian 

Mama 

Deda 

Mantshu 

Ama 

Eme 

Javanese 

Bapa 

Ibu 

Malay 

» 

Ma^ 

Syaml  (Thibet) 

Dhada 

9) 

Thihetan 

Pha 

Ama 

Serpa  (Nepal) 

Aba 

» 

Miinni 

Apa 

Amma 

Pakhya 

Babai 

Ama 

Lepcha  (Sikkim) 

Abo 

Amo 

Bhutan! 

Appa 

Ai 

Dhimal  (N.  E.  Bengal) 

Aba 

Ama 

Kocch 

Bap 

Ma 

Garo 

Aba 

Ama 

Burman  (Burmah) 

Ahpa 

Ami 

Mru 

Pa 

Au 

Sak 

Aba 

Anu 

Talain  (Siam) 

Ma 

Ya 

Ho  (Central  India) 

Appu 

Enga 

Santhali 

Baba 

Ayo 

Uraon        „ 

Babe 

Ayyo 

Gayeti        „ 

Baba 

Dai 

Khond 

Abba 

Ayya 

Tuluva  (Southern  India) 

Amme 

Appe 

Badaga            ,, 

Appa 

Awe 

Irula                „ 

Amma 

Awe 

*  Tuckey's  Narratiye. 

• 

Languages  of  India,  &c. 

'  Moigan,  Systems   of  Consan-           *  Crawford 

I's    Malay 

Dictionary 

ffuinity. 

and  Grammar. 

'  Hunter,    Die.    of  Non-Aryan 
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Language 

Father 

MMer 

Cinghalese 

Appa 

Amma. 

Chinese 

Fu 

Ma 

Karen 

Pa 
ISLANDERS, 

Mo» 

Kingsmill 

Tama 

Mama 

New  Zealand 

Pa-Matuatana 

Matua  wa.hi 

Tonga  Islands 

Tamny 

Fae 

Erroob  (N.  Australia) 

Bah 

Ama 

Lewis'  Murray  Island 

Baab 
AU8TRATJA. 

Hammah 

Jajowrong  (N.  W.  Australia)  Marmook 

Barbook 

Knenkorenwurro    ^ 

Mannak 

Barpanorook 

Burapper                „ 

Marmook 

Barbook 

Taungurong           ,, 

Warredoo 

Barbanook 

Boraipar  (S.  Australia) 

Murmme 

Parppe 

Mumimbidgee 

Kunny 

Mamma 

Western  Australia 

Mammun 

Ngangan 

Port  Tiincoln 

Pappi 
ESQUIMAUX. 

Maitya 

Esquimaux  (Hudson's  '. 

Bay)    Atata 

Amama 

Tshuktchi  (Asia^ 

Atta 

? 

The  American  languages  seem  at  first  sight  opposed 
to  the  view  here  suggested  ;  on  dose  examination,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  pronunciation  of  the 
labials  is  very  difficult  to  many  American  races.  Thus 
La  Hontan  (who  is  confimed  by  GaUatin')  infonns  «« 
that  the  Hurons  do  not  use  the  labials,  and  that  he 
spent  four  days  in  attempting  without  success  to  teach 
a  Huron  to  pronounce  b,  p,  and  m.     The  Iroquois  are 

I  Morgan,  Sys.  of  Conaaiigtiiiiity. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  toL  L  p.  SSa 
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i 


hr' 


/-*' 


»r. 


5^- 


r*' 


stated  not  to  use  labials,  Garcilasso  de  la'  Vega  tells 
us  that  the  Peruvian  language  wanted  the  letters  b,  d, 
f,  g,  s,  and  X  ;  b,  d,  f,  g,  r,  and  s  in  Aztec  ;  ^  and  the 
Indians  of  Port  au  Franqais,  according  to  M.  Lamanon, 
made  no  use  of  the  consonants  b,  d,  f,  j,  p,  v,  or  x..^ 
Still,  even  in  America  we  find  some  cases  in  which  the 
sounds  for  father  resemble  those  so  general  elsewhere  ; 
thus — 


» 


»» 


yj 


Language 

Gostanos  (N.  W.  America) 

Tahakli 

TIatskanai 

Nasqually 

Nootha  (N.  W.  America) 

Athapascans  (Canada) 

Omahas  (Missouri) 

Minnetarees 

Choctas  (Mississipi) 

Caribs 

Quichua 

Uainamben  (Amazons) 

Gobeu 

Tacano 

Tariana 

Baniwa 

Barre 

Muysea 


n 


»> 


n 


Father 

Ah  Pah 

Apa 

Mama 

Baa 

Api 

Appa 

Dadai 

Tantai 

Aunkke 

Baba 

Yaya 

Pai 

Ipaki 

Pagui 

Paica 

Padjo 

Mbaba 

Paba 


Mother 

Ah  nah 

Naa 

Sogo 

Una 

Unnungcool 

Eehong 

Eeka 

Iskeh 

Bibi 

Mama 

Ami 

Ipako 

Maou 

Naca 

Nadjo 

Memi 

Guuira 


Finding,  then,  that  the  easiest  sounds  which  a  child 
can  produce  denote  father  and  mother  almost  all  over 
the  world ;  remembering  that  the  root  ba  or  pa  indi- 
cates  baby  as  well  as  father  ;  that  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  the  roots  *  pa  ^  and  *  ma '  denote  other  near 
relationships  ;   and  observing  that  in  some  cases  the 


>  Wuttke's  Gob.  der  Mensch.  toI.  i.  p.  279.      '  GaUatan,  loe.  ek.  p.  63. 
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Ahahnelin,  and  neither  understanding  a  word  of  each 
other's  language.^ 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  sign-language, 
especially  with  reference  to  that  used  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  contained  in  Tylor's  '  Early  History  of  Man/ 
But  although  signs  may  serve  to  convey  ideas  in  a 
manner  which  would  probably  surprise  those  who  have 
not  studied  this  question  ;  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  far  inferior  to  the  sounds  of  the  voice  ;  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  used  for  this  purpose  by  all 
the  races  of  men  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

Language,  as  it  exists  among  all  but  the  lowest 
races,  although  far  from  perfect,  is  yet  so  rich  in  terms, 
and  possesses  in  its  grammar  so  complex  an  organisation, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  those  who  have  attributed  to 
it  a  divine  and  miraculous  origin.  Nay,  their  view  may 
be  admitted  as  correct,  but  only  in  that  sense  in  which 
a  ship  or  a  palace  may  be  so  termed  :  they  are  human 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  worked  out  by  man  ;  divine, 
inasmuch  as  in  doing  so  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
powers  which  Providence  has  given  him.* 

M.  Renan '  draws  a  distinction  between  the  origin 
of  words  and  that  of  language,  and  as  regards  the  latter 


^  System  of  CoDsanguinity,  p. 

227. 

'  Lord  Monboddoy  in  combating 
those  who  regard  language  as  a 
revelation,  expresses  a  hope  that  he 
will  not,  on  that  aooount,  he  supposed 
to  'pay  no  respect  to  the  account 
'given  in  our  sacred  hooks  of  the 
'  origin  of  our  species ;  but  it  dues  not 
'  belong  to  me/  he  adds, '  as  a  philo- 
'sopher  or  grammarian,  to  enquire 
'  whether  such  account  is  to  be  under- 


'  stood  allegorically,  according  to  the 
'  opinions  of  some  divines.'  He  for- 
gets, however,  that  thoee  who  regard 
language  as  a  miracle,  do  so  in  the 
teeth  of  the  express  statement  in 
Genesis  that  GKkI  brought  the  aoi- 
mals  'unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
'  would  call  them :  and  whatsoever 
'  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
'  that  was  the  name  thereof.' 

'  De  rOrigine  du  Langage,  p. 
16. 
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Bays  :  '  Je  persiste  done,  apr^s  dix  ans  de  nouvelleB 
'  Etudes,  k  envisager  le  langage  comme  form^  d'un  seul 
'  coup,  et  comme  sorti  instantanement  du  g^nie  de 
'chaque  race,^  a  theory  which  involves  that  of  the 
plurality  of  human  species.  No  doubt  the  complexity 
and  apparent  perfection  of  the  grammar  among  very 
low  races,  is  at  first  sight  very  surprising  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  language  of  children  is  more  regular 
than  ours.     A  child  says,  '  I  goed,'  *  I  comed,'  '  badder,' 

*  baddest,'  &c.  Moreover,  the  preservation  of  a  compli- 
cated system  of  grammar  among  savage  tribes  shows 
that  such  a  system  is  natural  to  them,  and  not  merely  a 
survival  firom  more  civilised  times.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  the  tendency  of  civilisation  is  towards  the  simplifi- 
cation of  grammatical  forms. 

Nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  supposed  that  com- 
plexity implies  excellence,  or  even  completeness,  in  a 
language.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  arises  from  a  cum- 
bersome mode  of  supplying  some  radical  defect.  Adam 
Smith  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  verb  *  to  be '  is 

*  the  most  abstract  and  metaphysical  of  all  verbs,  and 
'  consequently  could  by  no  means  be  a  word  of  early 

*  invention.'  And  he  suggests  that  the  absence  of  this 
verb  probably   led   to  the   intricacy    of  conjugations. 

*  When,'  he  adds,  *  it  came  to  be  invented,  however,  as 

*  it  had  all  the  tenses  and  modes  of  any  other  verb,  by 
'being  joined  with  the  passive  participle,  it  was  capable 

*  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  whole  passive  voice,  and 

*  of  rendering  this  part  of  their  conjugations  as  simple 
'  and  uniform,  as  the  use  of  prepositions  had  rendered 

*  their  declensions.'  ^     He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 

1  Smithes  Moral  Sentimenta,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  possessive  verb  ^  I  have/ 
which  affected  the  active  voice,  as  profoundly  as  '  I  am  ' 
influenced  the  passive  ;  thus,  these  two  verbs  between 
them,  when  once  suggested,  enabled  mankind  to  relieve 
their  memories,  and  thus  unconsciously,  but  most 
effectually,  to  simplify  their  CTammar. 

m  4H.h  JZj  JL.  principle  mud.  fbr. 
ther,  and  not  only  use  the  auxiliary  verbs  *  to  have '  and 

*  to  be,'  but  also  several  others — as  do,  did  ;  will,  would  ; 
shall,  should  ;  can,  could  ;  may,  might.^  Adam  Smith 
was,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  verb 
^  to  be '  exists  *  in  every  language  ; '  *  on  the  contrary, 
the  complexity  of  the  North  American  languages  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  its  absence.     The  auxiliary  verb 

*  to  be  '  is  entirely  absent  in  most  American  languages, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  turn  almost  all  their 
adjectives  and  nouns  into  verbs,  and  conjugate  them^ 
through  all  the  tenses,  persons,  and  moods.*  According 
to  Dobritzhoffer  the  Abipones  and  Guaranis  also  want 
the  verb  '  to  have.'  The  Kaffir  language  also  is  stated  by 
Lichtenstein  to  be  deficient  in  auxiliary  verbs.  *  I  am  ' 
cannot  be  expressed  in  their  language. 

Again,  the  Esquimaux,  instead  of  using  adverbs, 
conjugate  the  verb  ;  they  have  special  terminations  im- 
pl3nng  ill,  better,  rarely,  hardly,  faithfiiUy,  &c.;  hence 
such  a  word  as  aglekkigiartorasuamiarpok,  'he  goes 
away  hastily  and  exerts  himself  to  write.'  *  Some  at 
least    of  the  Dravidian    languages  are    also   without 

*  Smith*8  Moral  Santimentoi  p.      Antiq.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.     Hale, 
432.  U.  S.  Exp.  Exp.  p.  649. 

•  Loe,  cii.  p.  426.  *  Crantz,  Hm.  of  GreeDland,  toI. 
'  See    Gallatiii,   Trana.    Amer.      i.  p.  224. 
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the  verbs  ^  have '  *  be '  and  also  some  Mantchou  dia- 
lects.^ 

In  other  cases  the  grammatical  forms  are  but  few. 
The  language  of  Akra  and  Fantee,  according  to  Wultke,* 
possesses  only  six  conjunctions,  no  adverbs  or  preposi- 
tions, only  one  sex,  no  comparative,  and  no  passive 
mood  :  that  of  the  Hottentots  is  said  to  have  contained 
no  auxiliary  verbs.' 

The  Grebos,  an  African  tribe,  are  said  to  mark 
persons  and  tenses  by  gestures.* 

The  number  of  words  in  the  languages  of  civilised 
races  is  no  doubt  immense.  Chinese,  for  instance, 
contains  40,000  ;  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  58,000  ; 
Webster's  Dictionary,  70,000  ;  and  Fliigel's  more  than 
65,000.*^  The  great  majority  of  these,  however,  can  be 
derived  from  certain  original  words,  or  roots  which  are 
very  few  in  number.  In  Chinese  there  are  about  450, 
Hebrew  has  been  reduced  to  500,  and  Miiller  doubts 
whether  there  are  more  in  Sanskrit.  M.  D'Orsey  even 
assures  us  that  an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  has 
not  300  words  in  his  vocabulary. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  '  observes,  that  *  this  fact  sim- 

*  plifies  immensely  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
'  guage.  It  has  taken  away  all  excuse  for  those  rap- 
'  turous  descriptions  of  language  which  invariably 
'preceded   the  argument  that  language   must  have  a 

*  divine  origin.     We  shall  hear  no  more  of  that  wonder- 


*  Hoyelaoqiia,  La  Lmgnistique,  *  Sci.  of  L.  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

pp.  119, 187.  *  Saturday  Review,  NoTember  2, 

^  Ges.  der  Menachheiti  toL  i.  p.  1861.     Lectures   on  Language,  p. 

168.  268, 

'  lichtensteini  Travels  in  South  *  Lor.  dt,  p.  859. 
Africa,  voL  ii.  p.  871. 
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*  fal  instniment  which  can  express  all  we  see,  and  hear, 
'  and  taste,  and  touch,  and  smell ;  which  is  the  breath- 
'  ing  image  of  the  whole  world  ;  which  gives  form  to 
'  the  airy  feelings  of  onr  souls,  and  body  to  the  loftiest 
<  dreams  of  our  imagination ;  which  can  arrange  in 
'accurate  perspective  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
'  future,  and  throw  over  everything  the  varying  hues  of 

*  certainty,  of  doubt,  of  contingency/ 

This,  indeed,  is  no  new  view,  but  was  that  generally 
adopted  by  the  philologists  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
fully  borne  out  by  more  recent  researches. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  these  root- words,  we 
must  remember  that  most  of  them  are  very  ancient,  and 
much  worn  by  use.  This  greatly  enhances  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  large  classes  of  words 
Tf  ith  reference  to  the  origin  of  which  there  can  be  no 
douDt.  Many  names  of  animals,  such  as  cuckoo,  crow, 
peewit,  &c.  are  evidently  derived  from  the  sounds 
made  by  those  birds.  Every  one  admits  that  such 
words  as  bang,  crack,  creak,  crush,  crash,  splash,  dash, 
purr,  whizz,  hum,  &c.  have  arisen  fit>m  the  attempt  to 
represent  soimds  characteristic  of  the  object  they  are 
intended  to  designate.^ 

Take,  again,  the  inarticulate  human  sounds — sob, 
sigh,  moan,  groan,  laugh,  cough,  weep,  whoop,  shriek, 
yawn. 

Or  of  animals  ;  as  cackle,  chuckle,  gobble,  quack, 
twitter,  chirp,  coo,  hoot,  caw,  croak,  chatter,  neigh, 
whinny,  mew,  purr,  bark,  yelp,  roar,  bellow. 

*  Wedgwoody  Introduction  to  alao  Wedgwood*8  Origin  of  Lan- 
Die.  of  English  Etymology.  Farrar,  guage,  which  I  regret  I  had  not  read 
Origin  of  Language,  p.  80.     See      when  this  chapter  was  written. 
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The  collision  of  hard  bodies  ;  clap,  rap,  tap,  knap, 
snap,  trap,  flap,  slap,  crack,  smack,  whack,  thwack,  pat, 
bat,  batter,  beat,  butt ;  and  again,  clash,  flash,  plash, 
splash,  smash,  dash,  crash,  bang,  clang,  twang,  ring, 
ding,  din,  bump,  thump,  plump,  boom,  hum,  drum,  hiss, 
rustle,  bustle,  whistle,  whisper,  murmur,  babble,  &c. 

So  also  sounds  denoting  certain  motions  and  actions  ; 
whirr,  whizz,  puff,  fizz,  fly,  flit,  flow,  flutter,  patter, 
clatter,  crackle,  rattle,  bubble,  guggle,  dabble,  grabble, 
draggle,  dripple,  rush,  shoot,  shot,  shut,  &c. 

Many  words  for  cutting,  and  the  objects  cut,  or 
used  for  cutting,  &c.,  are  obviously  of  similar  origin. 
Thus  we  have  the  sound  sh — r  with  each  of  the  vowels  ; 
share,  a  part  cut  off ;  shear,  an  instrument  for  cutting  ; 
shire,  a  division  of  a  country ;  shore,  the  division  be- 
tween land  and  sea,  or  as  we  use  it  in  Kent,  between 
two  fields ;  a  shower  a  number  of  separate  particles  ; 
again,  scissors,  scythe,  saw,  scrape,  shard,  scale,  shale, 
shell,  shield,  skull,  schist  shatter,  scatter,  scar,  scoop, 
score,  scrape,  scratch,  scum,  scour,  scurf,  surf,  scuttle 
sect,  shape,  sharp,  shave,  sheaf,  shed,  shoal,  shred,  split, 
splinter,  splutter,  &c. 

Another  important  class  of  words  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  sounds  by  which  we  naturally  express 
our  feelings.  Thus  fi'om  Oh !  Ah !  the  instinctive  cry 
of  pain,  we  get  woe,  vaa  (Latin),  wail,  ache,  0x09,  Gr. 

From  the  deep  guttural  sound  ugh,  we  have  ugly, 
huge,  and  hug. 

From  pr,  or  prut,  indicating  contempt,  or  self-con- 
ceit, comes  proud,  pride,  &c. 

From  fie,  we  have  fiend,  foe,  feud,  foul,  Latin  putris, 
Fr.  puer,  filth,  fulsome,  fear. 

F.  K  *i 
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tain  colours,  a  view  which  seems  to  me  quite  inad- 
missible. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  interesting  part  of  the 
study  of  language  than  that  which  concerns  the  system 
of  numeration,  nor  any  more  striking  proof  of  the  low 
mental  condition  of  many  savage  races  than  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  they  are  unable  to  count  their  own 
fingers,  even  of  one  hand. 

According  to  Lichtenstein,  the  Bushmen  could  not 
count  beyond  two.  Spix  and  Martins  make  the  same 
statement  about  the  Brazilian  Wood-Indians.  The  na- 
tives of  Erroob  and  some  of  the  Cape  Yorkers  of  Aus- 
tralia count  as  follows  : — 


One 

Netat. 

Two 

Naes. 

Three 

Naes-netat. 

Four 

Naes-naes. 

Five 

Naes-naes-netat. 

Six 

Naes-naes-naes 

Other  Cape  Yorkers  have  words  for  1,  2  and  3, 
while  for  four  they  say  Ungatua,  i.e.  the  whole  (hand 
being  understood).^ 

Speaking  of  the  Lower  Murray  nations,  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge  says,  *  Their  numerals  are  confined  to  two  alone, 

*  viz.  "  ryup,"  '*politi,"  the  first  signifying  "  one  "  and 
'  the  second  "  two."     To  express  five,  they  say  "  ryup 

*  "  mumangin,"  or  one  hand,  and  to  express  ten,  "  politi 

*  "  mumangin,"  or  two  hands.' '  Indeed,  the  Australians 
can  hardly  be  said  to  go  beyond  four,  their  term  for  five 
simply  implying  a  large  number.  The  Dammaras,  accord- 

*  Gill,  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles,     vol.  vi.  p.  161.    Lang,  Queensland, 
p.  225.  p.  isa. 

«  Trans,  of  the  R  S.  of  Victoria, 
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ing  to  Galton,  used  no  term  beyond  three.     He  gives  so 
admirable  and  at  the  same  time  so  amusing  an  account  of 
Dammara  difficulties  in  language  and  arithmetic  that  I 
cannot  resist  quoting  it  in  full.     *  We  had/  he  says,^  *  to 
trust  to  our  Dammara  guides,  whose  ideas  of  time  and 
distance  were  most  provokingly  indistinct ;  besides  this 
they  have  no  comparative  in  their  language,  so  that 
you  cannot  say  to  them,  "  Which  is  the  longer  of  the 
"  two,  the  next  stage  or  the  last  one  ?  "  but  you  must 
say,  "  The  last  is  little  ;  the  next  is  it  great  ?  "     The 
reply  is  not,  It  is  a  "  little  longer,"  or  "  very  much 
"  longer,"  but  simply,  "  It  is  so,"  or  "  It  is  not  so." 
When  inquiries  are  made  about  how  many  days'  jour- 
ney off  a  place  may  be,  their  ignorance  of  all  numeri- 
cal ideas  is  very  annoying.     In  practice,  whatever  they 
may  possess  in  their  language,  they  certainly  use  no 
numeral  greater  than  three.     When  they  wish  to  ex- 
press four,  they  take  to  their  fingers,  which  are  to 
them  as  formidable  instruments  of  calculation  as  a  sli- 
ding rule  is  to  an  English  schoolboy.     They  puzzle 
very  much  after  five,  because  no  spare  hand  remains 
to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingers  that  are  required  for 
units.     Yet  they  seldom  lose  oxen  ;  the  way  in  which 
they  discover  the  loss  of  one  is  not  by  the  number  of 
the  herd  being  diminished,  but  by  the  absence  of  a 
face  they  know.     When  bartering  is  going  on,  each 
sheep  must  be  paid  for  separately.     Thus,  suppose  two 
sticks  of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange  for  one 
sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  Dammara  to  take  two 
sheep  and  give  him  four  sticks.     I  have  done  so,  and 
seen  a  man  put  two  of  the  sticks   apart,  and  take  a 

1  Galton*t Tropical  South  Africa,  p.  213. 
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sight  over  them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to 
sell.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  that  one  was 
honestly  paid  for,  and  finding  to  his  surprise  that 
exactly  two  sticks  remained  in  hand  to  settle  the 
account  for  the  other  sheep,  he  would  be  afflicted  with 
doubts  ;  the  transaction  seemed  to  come  out  too  "  pat  '* 
to  be  correct,  and  he  would  refer  back  to  the  first 
couple  of  sticks  ;  and  then  his  mind  got  hazy  and  con- 
fused, and  wandered  from  one  sheep  to  the  other,  and 
he  broke  off  the  transaction  until  two  sticks  were  put 
into  his  hand,  and  one  sheep  driven  away,  and  then 
the  other  two  sticks  given  him,  and  the  second  sheep 
driven  away.  When  a  Dammara's  mind  is  bent  upon 
number,  it  is  too  much  occupied  to  dwell  upon  quan- 
tity ;  thus  a  heifer  is  bought  fix>m  a  man  for  ten  sticks 
of  tobacco,  his  large  hands  being  both  spread  out  upon 
the  ground,  and  a  stick  placed  upon  each  finger.  He 
gathers  up  the '  tobacco,  the  size  of  the  mass  pleases 
him,  and  the  bargain  is  struck.     You  then  want  to 


buy  a  second  heifer  ;  the  same  process  is  gone  through, 
but  half  sticks  instead  of  whole  sticks  are  put  upon 
his  fingers ;  the  man  is  equally  satisfied  at  the  time, 
but  occasionally  finds  it  out,  and  complains  the  next 
day. 

*  Once  while  I  watched  a  Dammara  floundering 
hopelessly  in  a  calculation  on  one  side  of  me,  I  ob- 
served Dinah,  ray  spaniel,  equally  embarrassed  on  the 
other.  She  was  overlooking  half  a  dozen  of  her  new- 
bom  puppies,  which  had  been  removed  two  or  three 
times  from  her,  and  her  anxiety  was  excessive,  as  she 
tried  to  find  out  if  they  were  all  present,  or  if  any 
were  still  missing.     She  kept  puzzling  and  runnins^ 
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*her  eyes   over  them,    backwards   and    forwards,  but 

*  could  not  satisfy  herself.  She  evidently  had  a  vague 
'  notion  of  counting,  but  the  figure  was  too  large  for 
'her  brain.  Taking  the  two  as  they  stood,  dog  and 
'  Dammara,  the  comparison  reflected  no  great  honour 

*  on  the  man.' 

All  over  the  world  the  fingers  are  used  as  counters  ; 
and  although  the  numerals  of  most  races  are  so  worn 
down  by  use  that  we  can  no  longer  detect  their  original 
meaning,  there  are  many  savage  tribes  in  which  the 
words  used  are  merely  the  verbal  expressions  of  the 
signs  used  in  counting  with  the  fingers. 

Of  this  I  have  just  given  one  instance.     In  Labrador 

■ 

*  Tallek,'  a  hand,  means  also  '  five,'  and  the  term  for 
twenty  means  hands  and  feet  together. 

So  also  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland^  for  twenty 
say  '  a  man  ;  that  is,  as  many  fingers  and  toes  as  a  man 

*  has  ;  and  then  count  as  many  fingers   more    as  are 

*  above  the  number  ;  consequently,  instead  of  100,  they 

*  say  five   men.      But   the   generality   are   not   such 

*  learned  arithmeticians,  and  therefore  when  the  num- 
ber  is  above  twenty,  they  say  '"it  is  innumerable." 
The  number  8  is  '  three  on  the  other  hand,'  and  24  *  four 
'  on  the  second  man.'  So  also  among  the  Kolusches  the 
word  for  twenty  is  the  hka,  literally  '  one  man ; '  for 
forty,  tach  hka,  *  two  men.'  * 

Speaking  of  the  Ahts,  Mr.  Sproat  ®  says,  *  It  may  be 
^  noticed  that  their  word  for  one  occurs  again  in  that 
'  for  six  and  nine,  and  the    word  for  two  is  that  for 


'  Orantz,  Hist,  of  Greenland,  vol.      1871,  p.  217. 
i.  p.  225.  '  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage 

>  Erman.    Zeit.    f.    Etlinologie,      life,  p.  121. 
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seven  and  eight.  The  Aht  Indians  count  upon  their 
fingers.  They  always  count,  except  where  they  have 
learnt  differently  from  their  contact  with  civilisation, 
by  raising  the  hands  with  the  palms  upwards,  and 
extending  all  the  fingers,  and  bending  down  each 
finger  as  it  is  used  for  enumeration.  They  begin 
with  the  little  finger.  This  little  finger,  then,  is  one. 
Now  six  is  five  (that  is,  one  whole  hand)  and  one 
more.  We  can  easily  see,  then,  why  their  word  for 
six  comprehends  the  word  for  one.  Again,  seven  is 
five  (one  whole  hand)  and  two  more — ^thus  their 
word  for  seven  comprehends  the  word  for  two. 
Again,  when  they  have  bent  down  the  eighth  finger, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  hand  is  that  two 
fingers,  that  is,  a  finger  and  a  thumb,  remain  ex- 
tended. Now  the  Aht  word  for  eight  comprehends 
atlah,  the  word  for  two.  The  reason  for  this  I 
imagine  to  be  as  follows  : — Eight  is  ten  (or  the  whole 
hands)  wanting  two.  Again,  when  the  ninth  finger 
is  down,  only  one  finger  is  left  extended.  Their 
word  for  nine  comprehends  tsowwauk,  the  word  for 
one.  Nine  is  ten  (or  two  whole  hands)  wanting 
one.'  ^  So  again  among  the  Pit  River  Indians  9 
means  literally  *  pretty  near  10.'  * 

The  Zamuca  and  Muysca  Indians  ^  have  a  cumbrous, 
but  interesting,  system  of  numeration.  For  five  they 
say,  '  hand  finished.'  For  six,  '  one  of  the  other  hand  ; ' 
that  is  to  say,  take  a  finger  of  the  other  hand.  For  ten 
they  say,  *  two  hands  finished,'  or  sometimes  more  simply 


^  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Sayage     toI.  iii.  p.  273. 
Life,  pp.  121, 122.  '  Humboldt's      Personal      Re- 

'  Powers,  Cont.  to  Anier.  Ethn.      searches,  toI.  ii.  p.  117. 
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*  quicha,'  that  is  *  foot.'  Eleven  is  foot-one  ;  twelve, 
foot-two  ;  thirteen,  foot-three,  and  so  on  :  twenty  is  the 
feet  finished  ;  or  in  other  cases  *  Man,'  because  a  man 
has  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,^thus  making  twenty. 

Among  the  Jaruroes  the  word  for  forty  is  *  noeni 

*  pume ; '  i.e.  two  men,  fi-om  noeni,  two,  and  canipune, 
men. 

Speaking  of  the  Guiana  natives,  Mr.  Brett  observes  ^ 
that  ^  another  point  in  which  the  difi^rent  nations  agree 

*  is  their  method  of  numeration.     The  first  four  nimi- 

*  bers  are  represented  by  simple  words,  as  in  the  table 
'above  given.     Five  is  "my  one  hand,"  abar-dakabo 

*  in  Arawdk.     Then  comes   a   repetition,    abar  timen^ 

*  biam  timen^  &c.,  up  to  nine.     Biam-dakabOy  "  my  two 

*  "  hands,"  is  ten.     From  ten  to  twenty  they  use  the 

*  toes  (kuti  or  okuti)^  as  abar-kuti-banay  "  eleven  "  biam- 

*  kuH'bana^  "  twelve,"  &c.  They  call  twenty  abar-lokoj 
*one   loko   or  man.     They  then   proceed   by   men  or 

*  scores  ;  thus,  forty-five  is  laboriously  expressed  by 
'  biamrhkO'Obar'dakabo   tajeagOj    "  two    men   and    one 

*  "  hand  upon  it,"  For  higher  numbers  they  have  now 
'recourse  to  our  words  hundred  and  thousand.'  So 
also  among  the  Caribs,  the  word  for  'ten,'  Chonnoucabo 
raim,  meant  literally  '  the  fingers  of  both  hands  ; '  and 
that  for  'twenty'  was  Chonnougouci  raim,  i.e.  the 
fingers  and  toes.^ 

The  Coroados  ®  generally  count  only  by  the  joints  of 
the  fingers,  consequently  only  to  three.  Every  greater 
number  they  express  by  the  word  '  mony.' 

^  Brett's  Indian  Tribes  of  Guianfti     Islands, 
p.  417.  '  Spix  and  Martins,  Travels  in 

*  Tertre's  Elstory  of  the  Caribby      Brazil,  toI.  ii  p.  265. 
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According  to  Dobritzhoffer  *the  Gaaranies,  when 
^  questioned  respecting  a  thing  exceeding  four,  imme- 
^  diately  reply  ndipapahabi,  ndipapahai,  innumerable/  ^ 
So  also  the  Abipones  ^  can  only  express  three  numbers 

*  in  proper  words :  Initara^  one,  Inoaka,  two,  Inoaka 
'  yekaini^  three.  They  make  up  for  the  other  numbers 
^  by  various  arts  ;  thus,  geyenk  nate,  the  fingers  of  an 
'  emu,  which,  as  it  has  three  in  front  and  one  turned 
^  back,  are  four,  serves  to  express  that  number  :  neai- 
'halek,    a   beautiful   skin  spotted   with   five  different 

*  colours,  is  used  to  signify  the  number  five.'     '  Handtn 

*  begenij  the  fingers   of  one  hand,  means  five ;  landm 

*  rihegem,  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  ten  ;  landm  rihegeni 
^cat   gracherhaka  anamichirihegem  the  fingers  of  both 

*  hands  and  both  feet,  twenty.' 

Among  the  Malays  and  throughout  Polynesia  the 
word  for  five  is  ima,  lima,  or  rima.  In  Bila,  lima  also 
means  a  hand  ;  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Bugis,  Mand- 
har,  and  Ende  languages  :  in  the  Makasar  dialect  it  is 
Uman,  in  Sasak  it  is  ima,  in  Bima  it  is  rima,  in  Sem- 
bawa  it  is  limang.^  In  Ellice's  Islands  10  is  '  katua ' 
= '  all,'  i.e.  all  the  fingers.* 

In  the  Mpongwe  language  '  tyani '  or  ^  tani '  is  five, 
*ntyame'  is  'hand.'^  The  Koossa  Kaffirs  make  little 
use  of  numerals.  Lichtenstein  could  never  discover 
that  they  had  any  word  for  eight,  few  could  reckon 
beyond  ten,  and  many  did  not  know  the  names  of  any 
numerals.     Yet  if  a  single  animal  was  missing  out  of  a 

^  History  of  tlie  Abipones,  vol.  ^  Gill^Mythsofthe  South  Pacific, 

y.  p.  17L  p.  826. 

'  Loc,  cit,  p.  109.  *  Grammar  of  the  Mpongwe  Lan« 

'  Raffles  s  History  of  Java,  Ap-  guage.    1847. 
pendix  F. 
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herd  of  several  hundred,  they  observed  it  immediately.^ 
This,  however,  as  Mr.  Galton  explains,  is  merely 
because  they  miss  a  face  they  know.  Among  the  Zulu, 
*  tatitisupa,'  six,  means  literally  '  take  the  thumb  ; '  i.e., 
having  used  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  take  the  thumb 
of  the  next.  '  The  numbers,'  says  Lichtenstein,  '  are 
commonly  expressed  among  the  Beetjuans  by  fingers 
held  up.  so  that  the  word  is  rarely  spoken  ;  many  are 
even  unacquainted  with  these  numerals,  and  never 
employ  anything  but  the  sign.  It  therefore  occa- 
sioned me  no  small  trouble  to  learn  the  numerals, 
and  I  could  by  no  means  arrive  at  any  denomination 
for  the  numbers  five  and  nine.  Beyond  ten  even 
the  most  learned  could  not  reckon,  nor  could  I  make 
out  by  what  signs  they  ever  designated  these  higher 
numbers.' 2 

Even  in  our  own  language  the  word  '  five '  has  a 
similar  origin,  since  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  irivre^ 
which  again  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Persian 
pendji ;  now  in  Persian  '  pentcha '  means  a  hand,  as 
Humboldt  has  already  pointed  out.^ 

Hence,  no  doubt,  the  prevalence  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem in  arithmetic  ;  it  has  no  particular  advantage  ;  in- 
deed, either  eight  or  twelve  would,  in  some  respects, 
have  been  more  convenient ;  eight,  because  you  can 
divide  it  by  two,  and  then  divide  the  result  again  by 
two  ;  and  twelve,  because  it  is  divisible  by  six,  four, 
three,  and  two.  Ten,  however,  has  naturally  been 
selected,  because  we  have  ten  fingers. 

*  LichtensteiD,  vol.  i.  p.280.   See  '  Peraonal  Keaearches,  London^ 

also  App.  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

'  Loc,  cit,  vol.  ii.  App. 
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These  examples,  then,  appear  to  me  very  instructive  ; 
we  seem  as  it  were  to  trace  up  the  formation  of  the 
numerals ;  we  perceive  the  true  cause  of  the  decimal 
system  of  notation  ;  and  we  obtain  interesting,  if  melan- 
choly, evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  faculty  of 
thought  lies  dormant  among  the  lower  races  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LAWS. 

THE  customs  and  laws  of  the  lower  races,  so  £Eur  as 
religious  and  family  relations  are  concerned,  have 
already  been  discussed.  There  are,  however,  some 
other  points  of  view  with  reference  to  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  some  remarks.  The  progress  and 
development  of  law  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  important  sections  of  human  history.  It  is 
far  less  essential,  as  Groguet  ^  truly  observes,  '  de  savoir 
'  le  nombre  des  dynasties  et  les  noms  des  souverains 
^  qui  les  composoient ;  mais  il  est  essentiel  de  connoitre 
^  les  loix,  les  arts,  les  sciences  et  les  usages  d'une  nation 
^  que  toute  Tantiquit^  a  regard^  comme  un  module  de 
*'  sagesse  et  de  vertu.  Voilii  les  objets  que  je  me  suis 
'  proposes,  et  que  je  vais  ti'aiter  avec  le  plus  d'exacti- 
*  tude  qu'il  me  sera  possible.'  It  is,  however,  impos- 
sible thoroughly  to  understand  the  laws  of  the  most 
advanced  nations,  unless  we  take  into  consideration 
those  customs  of  ruder  communities  from  which  they 
took  their  origin,  by  which  they  are  so  profoundly 
influenced. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
are  not  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  savage  races. 

^  De  rOrigine  des  Loir,  des  Arts,  et  des  Sciences,  toI.  i.  p.  45. 
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At  the  time  Goguet  published  his  celebrated  work, 
our  knowledge  was  even  more  defective  than  is  now 
the  case. 

Still  I  am  surprised  that  with  the  evidence  which 
was  before  him,  and  especially  as  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  point  out  that  much  light  is  thrown  by  the 
condition  of  modem  savages  on  that  of  our  ancestors  in 
times  now  long  gone  by,^  he  should  have  regarded  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  as  the  most  ancient 
and  most   universally  established.^     *C'est,  sans  con- 

*  tredit/  he  says,  '  le  plus  anciennement  et  le  plus  uni- 

*  versellement  ^tabli/ 

*La  royaute,'  he  continues,  *est  d'ailleurs  une 
'  image  de  Tautorit^  que  les  peres  avoient  originairement 

*  sur  leurs  enfants :  ils  ^toient  dans  ces  premiers  tems 
'  les  chefs  et  les  16gLslateurs  de  leur  famille.' 

Whereas,  it  has  been  already  shown  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  work  that  the  family  is  by  no  means  so 
perfectly  organised  among  the  lowest  races. 

Sir  G.  Grey,*  speaking  of  the  Australians,  truly  says 
that  the  *  laws  of  this  people  are  unfitted  for  the  govern- 
*^  ment  of  a  single  isolated  family,  some  of  them  being 

*  only  adapted  for  the  regulation  of  an  assemblage  of 

^  M.  Goguet  remarks  that  some  races.  It  was  practised  by  the  En- 
races,  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  glish  Qovemment  down  to  the  com- 
writing,  even  now,  '  pour  constater  mencement  of  the  present  century, 
'  leurs  ventes,  leurs  achats,  leurs  em-  and  I  myself  possess  such  a  receipt 
'  prunts,  etc.,  emploient  certains  mor-  given  by  the  English  Oovemment  to 

*  ceaux  be  bois  entaill^s  diversement.  the  East  India  Company  in  the  year 
'  On  les  coupe  en  deux :  le  cr^ncier  1770,  and  duly  preserved  in  the 
'  en  garde  une  moiti^,  et  le  d^biteur  India  House  until  within  the  last 
'  retient  Tautre.  Quand  la  dette  ou  la  ten  years.  It  represents  24,00(V., 
'promesse  est  acquitt^e,  chacun  re-  indicated     by    twenty-four     equal 

*  met  le  morceau  qu^il  avoit  par  devers  notches  in  a  rod  of  wood. 
'  lui'  (p.  26).    This  method  of  keep-  '  Zoc,  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

ing  accounts  is  not  confined  to  savage  '  Grey's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
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'  families ;  they  could,  therefore,  not  have  been  a  series 
'  of  rules  given  by  the  first  father  to  his  children :  again, 
'  they  could  not  have  been  rules  given  by  an  assembly 
'  of  the  first  fathers  to  their  children,  for  there  are  these 

*  remarkable  features  about  them,  that  some  are  of  such 

*  a  nature  as  to  compel  those  subject  to  them  to  remain 

*  in  a  state  of  barbarism.' 

But,  although  the  progress  and  development  of  law 
belong,  for  the  most  part  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
human  society  than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
work,  still,  in  one  sense,  as  already  mentioned,  even  the 
lowest  races  of  savages  have  laws. 

Those  who  have  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject  have  generally  regarded  the  savage  as  having 
one  advantage,  at  least,  over  civilised  man ;  that, 
namely,  of  enjoying  an  amount  of  personal  freedom 
greater  than  that  of  individuals  belonging  to  more 
civilised  communities. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  The  savage  is 
nowhere  fi-ee.  All  over  the  world  his  daily  life  is  regu- 
lated by  a  complicated  and  often  most  inconvenient  set 
of  customs  (as  forcible  as  laws),  of  quaint  prohibitions 
and  privileges ;  the  prohibitions  as  a  general  rule  apply- 
ing to  the  women,  and  the  privileges  to  the  men.  Nay, 
every  action  of  their  lives  is  regulated  by  numerous 
rules,  none  the  less  stringent  because  unwritten. 

*  The  Karens,'  says  McMahon,  '  possess  an  oral  law 
'  almost  as  cumbrous  as  the  written  law  of  more  civilised 

*  peoples.'  ^ 

^  Fashion,'  says  Schweinfurth,  *  in  the  distant  wilds 

'  The  Karens  of  the  Gold.  Chersonese,  p.  83. 
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^of  Africa,  tortures   and  harasses  poor  humanity  as 

*  much  as  in  the  great  prison  of  civilisation.'  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  natives  of  Bengal,  Sir  J.  Phear  tells 
us  that  '  their  down-sittings  and  uprisings,  walking, 

*  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  may  be  said  to  be  subject  to 

*  the  arbitrary  control  of  spiritual  agencies.'  * 

In  Peru  the  houses  were  inspected  by  Grovemment 
officials,  to  see  that  the  household  was  kept  in  proper 
order,  and  even  that  the  children  were  under  due 
control.  In  Madagascar  any  man  who  changed  his 
locality  or  occupation  without  permission,  was  liable  to 
death.  In  Japan,  until  recently,  the  hours  of  rising, 
dining,  and  going  to  bed  were  fixed  by  law.     *  Then 

*  we  also  learned  that  with  them  every  day  through- 
^out  each  month  has   its   f^y  or  food  which  must 

*  not  be  eaten  when  travelling  on  that  day.     Thus,  on 

*  the  first  day  silkworms  must  not  be  eaten  ;  on  the 
^  second  Indian  com  is  prohibited ;  and  so  on  succes- 

*  sively,  with  sugar-cane,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  rice, 

*  jams,  honey,  earth-nuts,  beans,  kktsaka,  and  viamaho.'* 

Mr.  Lang,  speaking  of  the  Australians,^  tells  us 
that,  *  instead  of  enjoying  perfect  personal  fireedom,  as 

*  it  would  at  first  appear,  they  are  governed  by  a  code 
'  of  rules  and  a  set  of  customs  which  form  one  of  the 
^most  cruel  tyrannies  that  has  ever,  perhaps,  existed 
^  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  subjecting  not  only  the  will, 
^  but  the  property  and  life  of  the  weak  to  the  dominion 
^  of  the  strong.     The  whole  tendency  of  the  system  is 


^  Heart  of  Africti,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  *  Aborigines  of  Austnliay  p.  7. 

*  Sir  John  B.  Phear,  The  Aryan  Eyre,    loe,    cii.  voL  IL  886.     See 
Village  in  India  and  Ceylon,  p.  22.  Note, 

*  Folk  Lore  Record,  yol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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*  to  give  everything  to  the  strong  and  old,  to  the  pre- 

*  judice  of  the  weak  and  young,  and  more  particularly 

*  to  the  detriment  of  the  women.  They  have  rules  by 
'  which  the  best  food,  the  best  pieces,  the  best  animals, 

*  &c.,  are  prohibited  to  the  womeji  and  young  men,  and 

*  reserved  for  the  old.     The  women  are  generally  ap- 

*  propriated  to  the  old  and  powerful,  some  of  whom 

*  possess  four  to  seven  wives ;  while  wives  are  altogether 

*  denied  to  young  men,  unless  they  have  sisters  to  give 
^  in  exchange,  and  are  strong  and  courageous  enough 
'  to  prevent  their   sisters  from   being  taken  without 

*  exchange.' 

The  Australian  savage  cannot  even  do  as  he  likes 
with  the  game  he  has  killed  when  hunting,  but  is  tied 
down  by  strict  rules  which  allot  one  leg  to  one  member 
of  his  family,  one  to  another,  the  breast  to  a  third,  and 
so  on. 

Among  the  Mbayas  of  South  America  the  married 
women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  beef,  capibara,  or  monkey; 
and  the  girls  are  forbidden  to  partake  of  any  meat,  or 
any  fish  which  is  more  than  a  foot  long.  *  Les  Char* 
'treux  mSmes  ne  sont  pas  venus  k  ce  point  d'aus- 
^t^rit^;^ 

Amongst  the  Samoyedes  women  may  not  eat  the 
head  of  the  reindeer,  nor  pass  across  a  hut  behind  the 
fire. 

*  To  believe,'  says  Sir  G.  Grey,*  *  that  man  in  a 

*  savage    state    is    endowed  with    fireedom,   either    of 

*  thought  or  action,  is  erroneous  in  the  highest  degree.' 


^  Azara's   Voy.    dans    VAm6r,  *  Qnfa   Australia,  vol.    ii.  p. 

M^ndionale.  217. 
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In  Tahiti,^  the  men  were  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  pig,  and  of  fowls,  and  a  variety  of  fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  plantains,  and  whatever  was  presented  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  gods,  which  the  females,  on  pain  of  death, 
were  forbidden  to  touch,  as  it  was  supposed  they  would 
pollute  them.  The  fires  on  which  the  men^s  food  was 
cooked  were  also  sacred,  and  were  forbidden  to  be  used 
by  the  females.  The  baskets  in  which  their  provisions 
were  kept,  and  the  house  in  which  the  men  ate,  were 
also  sacred,  and  prohibited  to  the  females  under  the 
same  cruel  penalty ;  hence  the  inferior  food,  both  for 
wives,  daughters,  &c.,  was  cooked  at  separate  fires, 
deposited  in  distinct  baskets,  and  eaten  in  lonely 
solitude  by  the  females  in  little  huts  erected  for  the 
purpose.'  ^  Nothing,'  says  the  Bishop  of  Wellington, 
can  be  more  mistaken  than  to  represent  the  New 
Zealanders  as  a  people  without  law  and  order.  They 
are,  and  were,  the  slaves  of  law,  rule,  and  prece- 
dent.' 2 

The  head  of  a  chief  was  regarded  as  especially 
sacred ;  and  Shortland  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a 
case  in  which  an  unfortunate  child  sufiered  sadly, 
because  '  no  one  could  for  a  long  time  be  found  of  suffi- 
*  ciently  high  rank  to  cut  his  hair  or  wash  his  head.'  • 

If  savages  pass  unnoticed  many  actions  which  we 
should  consider  as  highly  criminal,  on  the  other  hand 
they  strictly  forbid  others  which  we  should  consider 
oltoffether  immaterial. 

The  natives  of  Russian  America,  near  the  Yukon 

>  Polynesian  Researches,  toI.  i.  *  Traditions  of   the    New  Zea- 

p.  22'2.  landersi  p.  108. 

*  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1870,  p.  367. 
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river,  *have   certain   superstitions  with   regard  to  the 

*  bones  of  animals,  which  they  will  neither  throw  on  the 

'  fire  nor  to  the  dogs,  but  save  them  in  their  houses  or  . 
'  caches.     When  they  saw  us  careless  in  such  matters, 
'they  said  it  would   prevent  them   from   catching  or 
'  shooting  successfully.    Also,  they  will  not  throw  away 

*  their  hair  or  nails  just  cut  short,  but  save  them,  hang- 

*  ing  them  fi^equently  in  packages  on  the  trees/  ^  The 
Mongols^  think  it  a  fault  to  touch  the  fire,  or  take 
flesh  out  of  the  pot  with  a  knife,  or  to  cleave  wood  with 
a  hatchet  near  the  hearth,  imagining  it  takes  away  the 
fire's  power.  It  is  no  less  faulty  to  lean  on  a  whip  or 
touch  arrows  with  it;  to  kill  young  birds;  or  pour 
liquor  on  the  ground:  to  strike  a  horse  with  a  bridle;  or 
break  one  bone  against  another.  Mr.  Tylor  has  already 
pointed  out^  that  almost  exactly  the  same  prohibitions 
occur  in  America. 

Some  savage  rules  are  very  sensible.  Thus  Tanner 
states  that  the  Algonkin  Indians,  when  on  a  war-path, 
must  not  sit  up  on  the  naked  ground  ;  but  must,  at  least, 
have  some  grass  or  bushes  under  them.  They  must,  if 
possible,  avoid  wetting  their  feet ;  but  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  wade  through  a  swamp,  or  to  cross  a  stream, 
they  must  keep  their  clothes  dry,  and  whip  their  legs 
with  bushes  or  grass  when  they  come  out  of  the  water.* 
For  others  the  reason  is  not  so  obvious.  Thus,  the 
small  bowls  out  of  which  they  drink  are  marked  across 
the  middle  ;  in  going  out  they  must  place  one  side  to 
their  mouth  ;    in    returning,    the  other.     The  vessels 

*  Whymper,  Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  »  Early  Hifitory  of  Man,  p.  136. 

N.S.  vol.  vii.  p.  174.  *  Taiiner  s  Narrative,  p.  128. 

'  Ajstley's  Coll.  vol.  iv.  p.  648. 
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must  also  on  their  return  be  thrown  away  or  hnng'  up 
in  a  tree. 

Hunting    tribes     generally    have    well-understood 
rules   with   reference  to    game.     Among   the   Green- 
landers,  should  a  seal  escape  with  a  hunter's  javeim  in 
it,  and  be  killed  by  another  man  afterwards,  it  belongs 
to  the  former.     But  if  the  seal  be  struck  with  the  har- 
poon  and  bladder,  and  the  string  break,  the  hunter 
loses  his  right.     K*  a  man  find  a  seal  dead  with  a  har- 
poon in  it,  he  keeps  the  seal,  but  returns  the  harpoon. 
In   reindeer  hunting,  if  several  hunters  strike  a  deer 
together  ;  it  belongs  to  the  one  whose  arrow  is  nearest 
the  heart.     The  arrows  are  all  marked,  so  that  no  dis- 
pute can  arise,  but  since  guns  have  been  introduced 
many  quarrels  have  taken  place.     Any  man  who  finds 
a  piece  of  drift-wood  (which  in  the  far  North  is  ex- 
tremely valuable)  can  appropriate  it  by  placing  a  stone 
on  it,  as  a  sign  that  some  one  has  taken  possession  of  it« 
No  other  Greenlander  will  then  touch  it. 

Among  the  Ehonds,  hunters  in  pursuit  of  game  have 
*an  admitted   right  to  pursue  it  to  any  place,  either 

*  within   or  without  their   own  boundaries,   until  the 

*  animal  is  killed  or  captured,'  but  it  is  also  understood  * 
that '  the  villagers  on  whose  land  it  may  be  killed  have 

*  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  meat.'  ^ 

Again,  far  from  being  informal  or  extemporary, 
the  salutations,  ceremonies,  treaties,  and  contracts  of 
savages  are  characterised  by  the  very  opposite  qualities. 

Eyre  mentions   that  in  Australia   *in  their  inter- 

*  course  with  each  other,  natives  of  different  tribes  are 

>  CampbeU's  Wild  Triben  of  Kbondistan,  p.  41. 
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*  exceedingly  punctilious.'  ^  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  natives  of  Guiana. 

Mariner  gives  a  long  account  of  the  elaborate  cere- 
monies practised  by  the  Tongans,  and  of  their  ^  regard 

*  for  rank.'  ^  The  king '  was  by  no  means  of  the  highest 
rank.  The  Tooitonga,  Veachi,  and  several  other  chiefs 
preceded  him.  Indeed  the  name  Tooitonga  means 
King  of  Tonga  ;  the  office,  however,  had  come  to  be 
wholly  of  a  religious  character ;  the  Tooitonga  being 
regarded  as  descended  from  the  gods,  if  not  a  deity 
himself.  He  was  so  sacred  that  some  words  were 
retained  for  his  exclusive  use. 

Below  Tooitonga  and  Veachi  came  the  priests,  while 
civil  society  was  divided  into  five  ranks — the  king,  the 
nobles,  the  Matabooles,  the  Mooas,  and  the  Tooas.  The 
child  took  the  rank  of  the  mother  among  the  nobles, 
but  the  Matabooles  were  succeeded  by  the  eldest  son. 

Among  the  Micronesians  also  distinctions  of  rank 
were  very  strictly  observed.  Thus  in  Banabe,  one  of 
the  Caroline  Islands,  there  were  three  classes,  and  we 
are  assured  that  even  in  battle  ^  a  person  of  one  class 
'  never  attacked  one  of  another.'  * 

It  is  curious  that  the  use  of  the  third  person  in 
token  of  respect  occurs  in  Tonga,  as  well  as  some  other 
countries.     '  Thus  the  King  of  Tonga  addressing  the 

*  Tooitonga  says,  "  Ho  egi  Tooitonga  ;  "  that  is,  literally 
^  thy  Lord  Tooitonga,  in  which  the  possessive  pronoun 
^  thy,  or  your,  is  used  instead  of  my  ;  or  if  the  word 
*egi  be  translated   lordship   or  chiefship,  the  term  of 


*  Discoveries  in  Australia,  vol.      109,  207. 
ii.  p.  214.  '  Loc.  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

«  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  *  Hale's  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  p.  83. 
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*  address  will  be  more  consistent  and  similar  to  oars, 

*  your  lordship,  your  grace,  your  majesty.     The  title  ho 

*  egi,  is  never  used  but  in  addressing  a  superior  chief 

*  or  speaking  of  a  god,  or  in  a  public  speech.     Ho  egi ! 
'  also  means  chiefs,  as  in  the  commencement  of  Finow's 

*  speech.'  ^ 

In  Samoa  we  are  assured  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  language  of  ceremony  and  that  of  conmion 
life  is  even  more  marked  than  in  Tonga.* 

Samoan  orators,  moreover,  are  not  satisfied  to  address 
their  audience  generally,  but  go  over  the  names  and 
titles,  even  with  ancestral  references. 

Here  also  the  plural  is  always  used  in  speaking  to  a 
superior.  Mr.  Turner  mentions  that  the  first  time  he 
was  so  addressed  he  felt  somewhat  hurt,  for  as  he  did  not 
know  the  custom,  and  happened  to  be  riding,  he  thought 
the  native  intended  to  couple  him  with  his  horse.* 

In  Feejee,  if  by  chance  a  chief  slipped  or  fell,  every 
one  of  inferior  rank  was  expected  immediately  to  do  the 
same,  lest  they  should  appear  more  carefiil  or  skilful 
than  their  superior.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  chief 
was  expected  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  compliment.* 

The  Egbas,  a  negro  race  of  West  Afiica,  who  are, 
says  Burton,^  'gifted  with  uncommon  loquacity  and 
'  spare  time,  have  invented  a  variety  of  salutations  and 
'counter-salutations  applicable  to  every  possible  occa- 
'  sion.  For  instance,  Oji  re,  did  you  wake  well  ? 
'  Akwaro,  good  morning !  Akuasan,  good  day !  Akwale, 
'  good   evening  !    Akware,  to   one  tired.     Akushe,  to 

^  Mariner,  toL  li.  p.  142.  ^  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  toI.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Hale's  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  p.  286.  ^  Burton's  Abeokuta,  vol.  i.  p. 

*  Nineteen   Years  in  Polynesia,  113. 
p.  340. 
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one  at  work.  Akurin  (from  rin,  to  walk),  to  a  tra- 
veller. Akule,  to  one  in  the  house.  Akwatijo,  after 
a  long  absence.  Akwalejo,  to  a  stranger.  Akurajo,  to 
one  in  distress.  Akujiko,  to  one  sitting.  Akudardo 
to  one  standing.  Akuta,  to  one  selling.  Wolebe  (be 
careftil),  to  one  met,  and  so  forth.  The  servile  shash- 
tanga  or  prostration  of  the  Hindus  is  also  a  universal 
custom.  It  is  performed  in  different  ways  ;  the  most 
general  is,  afterdepositing  the  burden  and  clapping 
hands  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  to  go  on  all  fours,  touch 
the  ground  with  the  belly  and  breast,  the  forehead, 
and  both  sides  of  the  face  successively  ;  kiss  the  earth, 
half  rise  up,  then  pass  the  left  over  the  right  forearm, 
and  vice  vers&,  and  finally,  after  again  saluting  mother 
Hertha,  to  stand  erect.  The  performance  usually  takes 
place  once  a  day  on  first  meeting,  but  meetings  are  so 
numerous  that  at  least  one  hour  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  must  thus  be  spent  by  a  man  about  town. 

Livingstone^  was  particularly  struck,  in  passing 
thfough  the  village,  with  the  punctiliousness  of  man- 
ners shown  by  the  Balonda.  The  inferiors,  on  meet- 
ing their  superiors  in  the  streets,  at  once  drop  on 
their  knees  and  rub  dust  on  their  arms  and  chest. 
They  continue  the  salutation  of  clapping  the  hands 
until  the  great  ones  have  passed.'    Among  the  Bedouins 

t  is  said  that  when  friends  meet,  the  compliments  rarely 

last  less  than  ten  minutes. 

In  the  religious  customs  of  Tahiti,^  '  however  large 

*or  costly   the   sacrifices  that  had  been  offered,  and 

'  however  near  its  close  the  most  protracted  ceremony 

'  Travels    in   South   Africa,  p.  '  Ellia's  Polynestaii  Researches, 

296.  vol.  ii.  p:  167. 
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*  might  be,  if  the  priest  omitted  or  misplaced  any  word 

*  in  the  prayers  with  which  it  was  always  accompanied, 
'  or  if  his  attention  was  diverted  by  any  means,  so  that 
'  the  prayer  was  hai,  or  broken,  the  whole  was  rendered 
^  unavailable  ;  he  must  prepare  other  victims  and  repeat 
'  his  prayers  over  from  the  commencement/ 

In  America,  the  Wild  Comanche  is  greatly  offended 
by  any  breach  of  his  rules  of  etiquette,  and  when  Aran- 
canians  meet,  the  compliments  generally  last  at  least 
ten  minutes. 

Public  business  moreover  is  conducted  with  tedious 
formality.  Thus  in  Feejee^  *  old  forms  are  strictly  ob- 
'served  and  innovations  opposed.  An  abundance  of 
'  measured  clapping  of  hands  and  subdued  exclamations 
'  characterise  these  occasions.  Whale's  teeth  and  other 
'  property  are  never  exchanged  or  presented  without  the 
'following  or  similar  form:  "A!  woi!  woi!  woi!     A! 

*  woi !  woi !  woi !  !  A  tabua  levu !  woi !  woi !  A  mudaa, 
'  mudua,  mudua ! "  (clapping).'  But  little  consideration 
is  required  to  show  that  this  is  quite  natural.  In  *the 
absence  of  writing,  evidence  of  contracts  must  depend 
on  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore,  to  avoid  all  haste  which  might  lead  to  forgetfulness, 
and  to  imprint  the  ceremony  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
minds  of  those  present. 

Among  the  Romans  also,  an  importance  was  attached 
to  formalities  and  expressions,  which  seems  to  ns  most 
excessive.  *  Celui,'  for  instance,  says  Ortolan,  *  qui 
'  dira  vignes  (vites)  parce  qu'il  plaidc  sur  des  vignes, 
'  au  lieu  de  dire  arbores,  terme  sacramental  de  la  loi, 

*  Williams*  Fiji  and  the  Fijiane,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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*  perdra  son  proems/  ^     Under  the  Emperors,  however, 
this  strictness  was  considerably  relaxed/^ 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  property  in  land,  '  La 

*  premiere  loi,'  says  Groguet,^  ^  qu'on  aura  etablie,  aura 

*  ^t^  pour  assigner  et  assurer  a  chaque  habitant  une  cer- 
'  taine  quantity  de  terrain/ 

The  same  view  has  been  taken  by  other  writers.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  property  in  land  implies, 
or  necessarily  arose  from,  agriculture.  On  the  contrary 
it  exists  even  in  hunting  communities.  Usually,  indeed, 
diu-ing  the  hunting  stage,  property  in  land,  is  tribal,  not 
individual.  The  North  American  Indians  seem,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  have  had  no  individual  property  in 
land.  It  appears,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  remarkable 
that  among  the  AustraUans,*  who  are  in  most  respects 
so  much  lower  in   the   scale,   *  every  male  has  some 

*  portion  of  land,  of  which  he  can  always  point  out  the 

*  exact  boundaries.     These  properties   are   subdivided 

*  by  a  father  among  his  sons  during  his  own  lifetime 
^  and  descend  in  almost  hereditary  succession.  A  man 
^  can  dispose  of  or  barter  his  lands  to  others,  but  a 
'  female  never  inherits,  nor  has  primogeniture  among 
*the  sons  any  peculiar  rights  or  advantages.'  Nay, 
more  than  this,  there  are  some  tracks  of  land,  peculiarly 
rich  in  gum,  &c.,  over  which,  at  the  period  when 
the  gum  is  in  season,  numerous  famiUes  have  an  ac 
knowledged  right,  although  they  are  not  allowed  to 
come  there  at  other  times. ^  Even  the  water  of  the 
rivers  is  claimed  as  property  by  some  of  the  Australian 

^  Ortolan*8  JastiniaDy  vol.  L  p.            *  ^T^y  Discoveries  in  AustrftUa, 

619.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.    See  also  Lang  in 

'  Loc,  cit,  p.  354.  Grey*8  Australia^  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

'  Loc,  cit,  *  Grey's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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tribes.  '  Trespass  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  *  is  in 
Australia  regarded  as  a  capital  oflfence,  and  is,  when 
possible,  punished  with  death.^ 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  Kedskins 
depended  mainly  on  the  larger  game,  while  the  Austra- 
lians fed  on  opossums,  reptiles,  insects,  roots,  &c.  The 
Redskin,  therefore,  if  land  had  been  divided  into  indi- 
vidual allotments,  might  have  been  starved  in  the 
vicinity  of  abundance ;  while  the  Australian  could 
generally  obtain  food  on  his  own  property. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Zambesi  according  to  Liv- 
ingstone, if  a  hunter  follows  a  wounded  elephant  and 
kills  it  on  the  land  of  another  tribe,  the  under  side 
of  the  animal  belongs  to  that  tribe,  and  the  hunter  must 
not  begin  to  cut  it  up  until  some  representative  of  the 
landowners  is  present  to  see  that  the  division  is  fairly 
made. 

In  Polynesia,^  wherever  cultivation  was  carefully  at- 
tended to,  as  in  Tahiti,  ^  every  portion  of  land  has  its 
'  respective  owner ;  and  even  the  distinct  trees  on  the 

*  land  had  sometimes  diflferent  proprietors,  and  a  tree 

*  and  the  land  it  grew  on  different  owners.' 

However,  even  an  agricultural  condition  does  not 
necessarily  require  individual  property  in  land  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  evidences  in  so  many  countries  of  the 
existence  of  village  communities,  holding  land  in  com- 
mon, that  there  seems  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
the  history  of  human  progress  the  individual  property 
in  land  was  always  preceded  by  a  period  in  which  move- 

'  Loc,  cit,  p.  236.  vol.  ii.  p.  362.     Dieffenbach,  vol.  ii. 

'  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,      p.  114. 
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able  property  alone  was  individual,  while  the  land  was 
common.^ 

Tacitus  mentions  that  among  the  ancient  Germans 
the  arable  lands  were  occupied  in  tums,'^  and  Caesar  * 
states  that  the  magistrates  lotted  out  the  lands,  changing 
the  allotment  each  year. 

In  New  Zealand  there  were  three  distinct  tenures 
of  land :  *  viz.,  by  the  tribe,  by  the  family,  and  by  the 
individual.  The  common  rights  of  a  tribe  were  often 
very  extensive,  and  compUcated  by  intermarriages. 
The  eel  cuts,  also,  are  strictly  preserved  as  private  pro- 
perty. Children,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  had  a 
right  to  a  share  of  the  famUy  property.  Shortland,  how- 
ever,  states  *  that  the  head  of  a  family  had  a  recognised 
*  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  among  his  male  off- 
'spring  and  kinsmen.'^  Probably  on  these  points  the 
custom  was  not  the  same  in  all  the  tribes. 

M.  de  Laveleye  has  described  similar  communities 
in  Java,  and  M.  Renan  among  certain  Semitic  tribes  in 
Northern  Africa.^ 

In  some  cases,  land  was  private  property  for  a  por- 
tion  of  the  year,^  and  belonged  to  the  community  for 
the  remainder.  Thus  our  *  Lammas  Lands '  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  private  property  until  Lam- 
mas-day (August  1),  by  which  time  the  crops  were 
supposed  to  be  gathered  in;  after  which  period  they 
were   subject  to  common  rights  of  pasturage  till   the 

^  Faucher,  in  Systems  of  Land      the  New  Zealanders,  p.  273. 
Tenure,  p.  362,  et  seg,  ^  Early  History  of  Institutions, 

*  G^rmaniay  xxvi.  p.  77. 

'  De  Bello  Gallico^  zxii.  "^  Nasse,  On  the  Agric.  Comm* 

^  Taylor's  New  Zealand  and  its  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Pub,  by  the 

Inhabitants,  p.  384.  Cohden  Club,  1871. 

*  Shortland's  Traditions,  &c.,  of 
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spring.  These  meadows  were  seldom  manured,  and, 
the  portions  assigned  were  often  exceedingly  small,  it 
was  difficult  to  retain  the  exact  boundaries  during  the 
joint  occupation  of  the  land  ;  it  was  therefore  most  con- 
venient to  make  a  fresh  partition  each  year. 

Throughout  India  we  still  find  the  system  of  village 
communities,  holding  the  land  in  common.^ 

In  some  parts  of  Russia,  '  after  the  expiration  of  a 
'  given,  but  not  in  all  cases  of  the  same,  period,  separate 

*  ownerships  are  extinguished,  the  land  of  the  village  is 

*  thrown  into  a  mass,  and  then  it  is  re-distributed  among 

*  the  families  composing  the  community,  according  to 

*  their  number.  This  re-partition  having  been  efifected, 
^  the  rights  of  families  and  of  individuals  are  again 
'  allowed  to  branch  out  into  various  lines,  which  they 

*  continue  to  follow  till  another  period  of  division  comes 

*  round.'  ^  That  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  in 
Ireland  is  indicated  in  the  Brehon  laws,  on  which  we 
are  also  promised  a  volume  by  Sir  H.  Maine,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject. 

It  is  stated  to  have  been  a  principle  of  the  earliest 
Sclavonian  laws  that  the  property  of  families  could  not 
be  divided  for  a  perpetuity.  Even  now,  in  parts  of 
Servia,  Croatia,  and  Austrian  Sclavonia,  the  entire 
land  is  cultivated  by  the  villagers,  and  the  produce  is 
annually  divided. 

In  Mexico  certain  lands  called  '  Altapeltalli '  be- 
longed to  the  district,  and  were  inalienable. 


^  Maine's  Village  Communities  in     Aryan  Village  in  India  and  Oeykm. 
the  East  and   West     Phoar,  The  ^  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  207. 
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In  Peru,  agam,  the  laad  belonged  to  the  State,  and 
every  year  a  fresh  allotment  took  place,  an  additional 
portion  being  granted  for  every  child  ;  the  amount 
allowed  for  a  son  being  twice  as  much  as  for  a 
daughter.^ 

Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  the  Celtiberians 
divided  their  land  annually  among  individuals,  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  that  the  pro- 
duct was  stored  up  and  distributed  from  time  to  time 
among  the  necessitous.^ 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  property  in  land 
involves  the  power  of  sale.  '  We  are  too  apt,'  says 
Campbell,^  *  to  forget  that  property  in  land,  as  a  trans- 
ferable mercantile  commodity  absolutely  owned  and 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  like  any  chattel,  is  not  an 
ancient  institution,  but  a  modem  development,  reached 
only  in  a  few  very  advanced  countries.'  '  It  may  be 
said,'  he  adds,*  *  of  all  landed  tenures  in  India  pre- 
vious to  our  rule,  that  they  were  practically  not  trans- 
ferable by  pale,  and  that  only  certain  classes  of  the 
better  defined  claims  were  to  some  extent  transferable 
by  mortgage.  The  seizure  and  sale  of  land  for  private 
debt  were  wholly  and  utterly  unknown — such  an  idea 
had  never  entered  into  the  native  imagination.'  So 
also  the  sale  of  land  was  forbidden  among  some  of  the 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  tribes,  as  also  among  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  Nicaragua.* 

*  Wuttke*8  Qe^,  der  Menschheit,  '  Lord  Eames'  History  of  Man, 

vol.  i.  p.  828 ;  Prescott,  vol.  i.  p.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

44.    A  somewhat  difierent  account  ^  Systems  of  Land  Tenure,  p. 

is   given    by  Polo    de    Ondegardo,  161. 
Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas,   p.  ^  /&tV^.  p.  171. 

162.  *  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  662. 
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Still  less  dries  the  pi05.$ession  of  bind  necessarily 
iijjplv  the  poorer  of  testamentary  disposition,  and  we 
find  as  a  maner  of  fact  that  the  will  is  a  legal  prooess 
of  Toy  late  wigin- 

In  aome  cases  it  seems  to  be  held  that  the  title  to 
property  ceases  with  the  life  of  the  owner.  Thus,  in 
the  Feejee  Islands,  on  Vanna  Levn,  "  for  some  days  after 
^  the  decease  of  a  mling  chief^  if  his  death  be  known  to 

*  the  people,  the  wildest  anarchy  prevails.     The  "  subject 

*  tribes  "  rush  into  the  chief  town,  kill  pigs  and  fowls, 

*  snatch  any  property  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  set 
'  fire  to  houses,  and  play  all  manner  of  mischievous 

*  pranks,  the  townsfolk  offering  no  resistance.'  ^  It 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  only  tlie  chieTs  own  pro- 
perty which  is  liable  to  attacks.* 

I  have  already  mentioned  {ante,  p.  397)  the  state  of 
entire  lawlessness  which  exists  in  parts  of  Afirica  and 
in  some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  between  the  death 
of  one  ruler  and  the  election  of  his  successor. 

*  Even  in  our  own  country  down  to  the  reign  of  John, 

*  offences  committed  during  the  interr^niim,  or  period 

*  elapsing  between  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  last  monarch 
^  and  the  recognition  of  his  successor,  were  unpunishable 
'  in  those  tribunals  whose  authority  was  derived  fi-om  the 

*  Crown.'  ^  This  continued,  indeed,  to  be  the  case  for 
nearly  a  century  afterwards,  when  it  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  legal  fiction  that  the  king  never  dies. 

It  18  stated  that  formerly,  when  a  Greenlander  died, 
if  he   had   no   grown-up   children,   his   proi^erty  was 


*  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p.      x.  p.  140. 

1H7.  >  Stubbe,  Constitutiona]  History 

*  Fi»on,  Jour.  Antbr.  Iiwt.  vol.      of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  182,613. 
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regarded  as  having  no  longer  an  owner,  and  every  one 
took  what  he  chose,  or  at  least  what  he  could  get, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  wretched  widow  or 
children.^ 

The  early  history  of  wills  is  indeed  most  interesting. 
Sir  H.  Maine,  in  his  excellent  work  on  ancient  law, 
points  out  that  the  essence  of  a  will,  as  now  under- 
stood, is — firstly,  that  it  should  take  eflfect  at  death ; 
secondly,  that  it  may  be  secret  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it 
is  revocable.  Yet  even  in  Roman  law  wills  acquired 
these  characteristics  but  slowly  and  gradually,  and 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation  wills  were  generally 
unknown. 

In  Athens,  the  power  of  willing  was  introduced  by 
Solon  ;  only,  however,  in  cases  when  a  person  died 
childless.  In  Sparta  wills  were  not  legal  until  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.^  The  Barbarians  on  the  north  of 
the   Roman    empire  were,    says   Maine,®    *  confessedly 

*  strangers  to  any  such  conception  as  that  of  a  Will. 

*  The  best  authorities  agree  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it 

*  in  those  parts  of  their  written  codes  which  comprise 

*  the  customs  practised  by  them  in  their  original  seats, 

*  and  in  their  subsequent  settlement  on  the  edge  of  the 

*  Roman  Empire.'  And  again,  in  studying  the  ancient 
German  laws,    '  one   result    has    invariably   disclosed 

*  itself — that  the  ancient  nucleus  of  the  code  contains 
'  no  trace  of  a  wUl.'  * 

The  Hindoos  were  also  entire  strangers  to  the  will.^ 


^  Crantz's  Hist,  of  Greenland,  *  Loc.  cit.  p.  106. 

vol.  i.  p.  192.  *  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  193. 

'  La  cit6  antique,  p.  88.  Campbell    in     Systems    of    Land 

•  Loc.  cit,  p.  172.  Tenure,  p.  177. 
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It  is  therefore  very  remarkable  that  in  Australia  *  a 
'  father  divides  his  laud  during  his  lifetime,  fairly  ap- 

*  portioning  it  amongst  his  several  sons,  and  at  as  early 

*  an  age  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  they  can  point  out  the 

*  portion  which  they  are  eventually  to  inherit.'  ^ 

Again,  in  Tahiti,  the  system  of  willing  was  (I  pre- 
sume when  there  were  no  children)  in  fiill  force,*  '  not 

*  only  with  reference  to  land  but  to  any  other  kind  of 
'  property.     Unacquainted  with  letters,  they  could  not 

*  leave  a  written  will ;  but,  during  a  season  of  iUness, 

*  those  possessing  property  frequently  called  together 

*  the   members    of  the  family  or  confidential   fi*iends, 

*  and  to  them  gave  directions   for  the  disposal  of  their 

*  effects  after  their  decease.' 

For  the  modem  will,  however,  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  Romans,  and  they  only  arrived  at  it  by  a 
slow  and  tortuous  process.  At  first,  indeed,  even  Roman 
wills,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  were  neither  secret, 
deferred,  nor  revocable.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
made  in  public,  before  not  less  than  five  witnesses  ; 
they  took  eflfect  at  once,  and  were  irrevocable. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  the  power 
of  willing  was  only  recognised  when  there  were  no 
sons.  The  Romans  devoutly  believed  that  the  spirits  of 
their  fathers  hovered  round  the  household  hearth  and 
fed  on  the  ghosts  of  the  food  offered  up  to  them.  These 
offerings  the  son  alone  would  or  could  make.  Hence, 
in  tiie  absence  of  a  true  son,  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  secure  one  by  some  other  process.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  object  of  the  will ;  the  inheri- 

^  Eyre's  Auatralia,  toI.  ii.  p.  236. 

'  Ellisy  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  362, 
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tance  following  as  a  natural  consequence.  But  as  this 
imposed  various  duties  on  the  heir— one  being  to  pay  all 
the  debts  of  the  deceased,  even  when  there  was  no  pro- 
perty to  meet  them — ^the  solemn  consent  of  the  heir  was 
required,  and  most  elaborate  formalities  were  prescribed. 
If  none  of  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  would  accept  the 
office,  the  whole  will  became  null  and  void.  That  the 
original  object  of  the  will  was  to  create  a  son,  also  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  even  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  a 
will  was  rendered  invalid  when  a  *  posthumus  suus ' 
arose — i.e.  when  a  son  was  bom  after  the  will  was 
made. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  reason  which  gave 
great  importance  to  the  will.  For  various  reasons  it 
would  be  the  wish  of  the  fether  to  emancipate  his 
favourite  sons  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  effected  they 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  family,  and  could  not  conse- 
quently inherit  as  heirs  at  law.  On  the  death  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  property 
descended  to  the  unemancipated  children,  and  after  them 
to  the  nearest  grade  of  the  agnatic  kindred.  Hence, 
the  same  feeling  which  induced  a  Roman  to  emancipate 
his  sons  impelled  him  also  to  make  a  will,  for,  if  he 
did  not,  emancipation  involved  disinheritance. 

The  testamentary  forms  remained  extremely  complex 
even  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  the  inconvenience  was  to  a  great  extent  obviated  by 
the  invention  of  the  *  codicil.' 

In  the  absence  of  wUls,  the  interests  of  the  children 
were  in  some  cases  secured  by  customs  resembling 
those  of  the  Russian  village  communities,  or  *  Mirs,'  in 
which  children  have  a  right  to  their  share  as  soon  as 
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they  are  bom.  Nof  are  such  rights  confined  to  com- 
munal properties.  In  some  countries  the  children  have 
a  vested  right  to  a  portion  of  their  father's  estate. 
Here,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  children,  the  will  is 
replaced  by  adoption. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  *  the  instant  a  son  is  bom  ^  he 
acquires  a  vested  right  in  his  father's  property,  which 
cannot  be  sold  without  recognition  of  his  joint-owner- 
ship. On  the  son's  attaining  full  age,  he  can  some- 
times compel  a  partition  of  the  estate,  even  against 
the  consent  of  the  parent;  and,  should  the  parent 
acquiesce,  one  son  can  always  have  a  partition  even 
against  the  will  of  the  others.  On  such  partition 
taking  place,  the  father  has  no  advantage  over  his 
children,  except  that  he  has  two  of  the  shares  instead 
of  one.  The  ancient  law  of  the  Grerman  tribes  was 
exceedingly  similar.  The  AUod  or  domain  of  the 
family  was  the  joint  property  of  the  father  and  his 
sons.' 

Among  the  Mukkuvas  of  Ceylon  *  when  a  woman 
dies,  the  right  of  dominion  descends  to  her  daughters 
in  equal  shares,  or  if  any  of  them  are  dead,  to  their 
representatives,  per  stirpes,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
right  of  possession  goes  to  the  sons  per  capita.  The 
children  of  sons  who  may  have  predeceased  her,  do  not 
take  any  share  in  the  possession.  On  the  other  hand 
the  enjoyment  of  land  passes  from  a  man  to  his  sur- 
viving brothers,  and  after  their  death  to  their  sisters. 
These  laws  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  rule  that  the 
sale  of  land  was  not  permitted,  and  that,  as  men  marry 

1  Maine'a  Ancient  Law,  p.  2'J8.  '  Brito,  The  MuklcuTa  Law,  p.  SO. 
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out  of  their  *  kudi '  or  clan,  and  that  as  land  could  not 
be  removed,  a  man,  when  he  left  his  *  kudi '  on  marriage, 
left  the  land  behind  him.  If  a  woman  has  been  twice 
married,  any  property  which  she  may  have  inherited 
from  her  mother  goes  to  the  children  by  the  first 
marriage ;  while,  if  a  man  leaves  children  by  more 
than  one  marriage,  the  children  of  each  marriage  get  a 
portion  equal  to  what  they  would  have  got,  if  a  division 
of  the  property  had  been  made  immediately  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  fi-om  which  they  sprang. 
Here,  therefore,  again,  on  the  birth  of  children,  their 
parents  become  in  some  respects  trustees  on  their 
behalf.1 

According  to  ancient  German  law,  also,  children 
were  co-proprietors  with  their  father,  and  the  family 
endowment  could  not  be  parted  with  except  by  general 
consent. 

This  probably  explains  the  remarkable  custom 
that  in  many  parts  of  Polynesia  the  son  was  con- 
sidered of  higher  rank  than  the  father  ;  and  that  in 
some  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Marquesas,  and  in 
Tahiti — ^the  king  abdicated  as  soon  as  a  son  was  bom  to 
him ;  while  landowners  under  similar  circumstances  lost 
the  fee-simple  of  their  land,  and  became  mere  trustees 
for  the  infant  possessors.* 

The  Basutos  have  a  strict  system  of  primogeniture, 
and,  even  during  the  father's  life,  the  eldest  son  has 
considerable  power  both  over  the  property  and  the 
younger  children.* 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  24.  vol.  vi.  pp.  210,  216,  219. 

'  £1U8*8  Polyneoan  Researches,  '  Casalis'  Basutos,  p.  170. 

vol.  ii.  pp.  340,  347;  WaiU,  Anthr. 
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The  same  system,  in  combination  with  inheritance 
through  females,  is  also  in  fiill  force  in  Feejee,  where 
it  is  known  a^  Vasu.  The  word  means  a  nephew  or 
niece,  '  but  becomes  a  title  of  office  in  the  case  of  the 

*  male,  who  in   some  localities  has  the  extraordinary 

*  privilege  of  appropriating  whatever  he  chooses  belong- 

*  ing  to  his  uncle,  or  those  under  his  uncle's  power/  * 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  Feejee 
despotism.     *  However  high  a  chief  may  be,  if  he  has 

*  a  nephew  he  has  a  master,'  and  resistance  is  rarely 
thought  of  Thakonauto,  while  at  war  with  his  uncle, 
actually  supplied  himself  with  ammunition  from  his 
uncle's  stores. 

Perhaps  also  the  curious  custom  of  naming  the 
fiither  after  the  child  may  have  originated  from  some 
such  regulation.  Thus  in  Australia,*  when  a  man's 
eldest  child  is  named,  the  father  takes  ^  the  name  of  the 

*  child,  Kadlitpinna,  the  father  of  Kadli ;   the  mother 

*  is  called  Kadlingangki,  the  mother  of  Kadli,  from 
'  ngangki,  a  female  or  woman.'  This  custom  seems 
very  general  throughout  the  continent.  Among  the 
Bechuanas  of  South  Africa  ^  the  parents  take  the  name 

*  of  the  child.'     Mrs.    Livingstone's  eldest  boy  being 

*  named  Robert,  she  was,  after  his  birth,  always  called 

*  Ma-Robert,'  the  mother  of  Robert.*  In  Madagascar 
also  parents  often  take  the  name  of  their  eldest  child.^ 

*  Among  the  Kutchin  of  North  America  *  the  father 
'  takes  his  name  from  his  son  or  daughter,  not  the  son 

1  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  toI.  i.  *  Sibree*8   Madagaacar    and   its 

p.  34.  People,  p.  108. 

■  Eyre,  loc,  cit.  toL  ii.  p.  826.  *  Jones,    Smithsonian     Beport, 

•  Livingstone's  Travels  in  South  1806,  p.  320, 
Africa,  p.  126. 
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*  from  the  father,  as  with   us.     The  father's  name  is 

*  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  "  tee  "  to  the 

*  end  of  the  son's  name ;  for  instance,  Que-eeh-et  may 
^  have  a   son  and  call  him  Sah-neu.     The   father  is 

*  now    called   Sah-neu-tee,   and   the  former   name  of 

*  Que-ech-et  is  forgotten/     The  same  custom  occurs  in 
Guatemala.^ 

In  Sumatra  *  the  father,*  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 

*  try,  particularly  in  Passum-mah,  is  distinguished  by 

*  the  name  of  his  first  child,  as  "  Pa-Ladin,"  or  "  Pa- 

*  "  Rindu,"    Pa  for  bapa,  signifying  "  the  father  of," 

*  and  loses,  in  this   acquired,  his  own   proper,  name. 

*  The  women  never  change  the  name  given  them  at  the 

*  time  of  their  birth ;   yet  frequently  they  are  called 

*  through  courtesy,  from  their  eldest  child,  *^Ma  si  ano," 

*  the  mother  of  such  an  one  ;  but  rather  as  a  polite 
'  description  than  a  name.' 

As  a  general  rule  property  descends  to  the  eldest 
son,  or  is  divided  between  all  ;  but  Duhalde  mentions 
that  among  the  Tartars  the  youngest  son  inherits  the 
property,  because  the  elder  ones,  as  they  reach  manhood, 
leave  the  paternal  tent,  and  take  with  them  the  quantity 
of  cattle  which  their  father  chooses  to  give  them.  Ar- 
bousset  mentions  that,  according  to  Kaffir  law,  the 
successor  to  a  chief  must  be  chosen  from  among  the 
younger  sons,  the  two  eldest  being  ineligible.®  In 
Northern  Australia,  according  to  Macgillivray,*  both 
sexes  share  alike,  but  the  youngest  child  receives  the 


'  Bancroft,^,  cit.  toI.  ii.  p.  680.  of  Gk)od  Hope,  p.  149. 
'  Mar8den*8  History  of  Sumatra,  ^  Voyage   of    H.M.S.    '  Hattle- 

p.  286.  snake/  toI.  ii.  p.  28. 
5  Tour  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cape 

H   H  3 
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largest  portion.  Dr.  Anderson  also  states  that  the 
youngest  son  inherits  among  the  Shans  and  Eakhyens 
of  Western  Yunan.*  A  similar  custom  exists  among 
the  Mrus  of  the  Arrawak  hills  ;^  it  prevailed  in  Picardy 
and  Artois,  where  it  was  known  as  Mainet^,  i.e.  minor 
natu,  and  even  in  some  districts  of  our  own  country, 
under  the  name  of  Borough- English.* 

There  are  also  cases,  as,  for  instance,  among  the 
Hindoos,  in  which  the  rule  of  primogeniture  is  followed 
as  regards  office  or  power  politically,  but  not  with 
reference  to  property. 

The  Singphos  *  ^  have  a  peculiar  custom.  The  eldest 
^  takes  the  landed  estate  with  the  titles,  the  youngest 

*  the  personalties ;  the  intermediate  brethren,  when  any 
'  exist,  are  excluded  from  all  participation,  and  remain 

*  in  attendance  on  the  chief  or  head  of  the  family  as 
'  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father.' 

Among  the  lower  races  of  men  the  chiefs  scarcely 
take  any  cognisance  of  oflFences,  unless  they  relate  to 
such  things  as  directly  concern,  or  are  supposed  to 
concern,  the  mterests  of  the  community  generally.  As 
regards  private  injuries,  every  one  must  protect  or 
avenge  himself.  The  administration  of  justice,  says 
Du  Tertre,^  '  among  the  Caribbians  is  not  exercised  by 
'  the  captain,  nor  by  any  magistrate ;  but,  as  it  is  among 
^  the  Tapinambous,  he  who  thinks  himself  injured  gets 


^  Expedition  to  Western  Yunan,  p.  13. 

pp.  117, 131.  >  History  of  the  Caribby  IslaDde, 

'  Lewin's  Hill  Tracts  of  Chitta-  p.  316.    Labat  also  makes  a  Tery 

gong,  p.  104.  amilar  statement,  Voyafre  aux  Isles 

'  Wren  Hoskyns  in  Castoms  of  de  TAm^nqne,  yol.  ii.  p.  83.    Asara, 

J^ind  Tenure,  p.  104.  Voy.    dans    TAm^r.    Min.   vol.    ii. 

*  Paltnn's  Dus.  £thn.  of  Bengal,  p.  ia 
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such  satisfaction  of  his  adversary  as  he  thinks  fit, 
according  as  his  passion  dictates  to  him  or  his  strength 
permits  him.  The  public  does  not  concern  itself  at  all 
in  the  punishment  of  criminals ;  and  if  any  one  among 
them  suffers  an  injury  or  affront,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  revenge  himself,  he  is  slighted  by  all  the 
rest.' 

In  Ancient  Greece  there  were  no  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prosecute  criminals.^  Even  in  the  case  of 
murder,  the  State  did  not  take  the  initiative  ;  this  was 
left  to  the  family  of  the  sufferer,  nor  was  the  accused 
placed  under  arrest  until  he  was  found  guilty.  Hence 
the  criminal  usually  fled  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
likely  to  be  condemned. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,^  if  a  man  were 
murdered,  '  the  family  of  the  deceased  only  have  the 
*  right  of  taking  satisfaction  ;  they  collect,  consult,  and 
'  decree.  The  rulers  of  a  town  or  of  the  nation  have 
'nothing  to  do  or  say  in  the  business.'  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  object  of  legal  regulations  was  at 
first  not  so  much  to  punish  the  offender  as  to  restrain 
and  mitigate  the  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  aggrieved 
party.  The  duty  of  revenge  might  also  tend  to  diminish 
crime.     It  is  like  compelling  a  prosecution. 

We  find  the  vendetta  as  a  recognised  custom  not 
only  in  AMca,  but  among  Semitic  races,  as  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  ;  in  Europe  among  the  Celts,  Teutons 
and  Slavs,  in  Montenegro  and  Greece,  in  the  Cau- 
casus, among  the  A%hans,  and  in  India,  in  Siam, 
among  the  Polynesians  and  Malays,  and  in  America. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  the  liability  to  revenge  was  not 

*  Goguet,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  '  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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confined  to  the  actual  offender,  but  extended   to  his 
whole  family. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  old  theory  was  that  the 
two  parties  invoked  the  arbitration  of  the  civil  power, 
and  unless  they  did  so  the  State  had  no  right  to  act. 
Hence  probably  the  importance  attached  to  the  pleading 
of  the  prisoner  ;  if  he  refused  to  plead,  theoretically  the 
court  could  not  interfere ;  hence  force  and  sometimes 
even  torture  were  used  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  Ulti- 
mately silence  was  construed  as  equivalent  to  not 
guilty. 

By  degrees  the  right  of  revenge  was  limited  in 
various  ways,  especially  as  to  those  by  whom  it  may 
be  exercised,  those  on  whom  it  may  be  exercised,  the 
injuries  for  which  it  can  be  inflicted,  and  the  extent  to 
which  punishment  ought  to  be  extended.  Obvious  con- 
venience led  also  in  some  cases  to  the  recognition  of 
certain  occasions  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  revenge 
injuries,  as  for  instance  during  particular  feasts,  at  certain 
recognised  markets,  during  marriage  festivities,  &c. 
In  other  cases,  as  amongst  the  Jews,  cities  of  refuge  were 
established. 

The  amount  of  legal  revenge,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is 
often  strictly  regulated,  even  where  we  should  least 
expect  to  find  such  limitations.  Thus,  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia,*  crimes  '  may  be  compounded  by  the  criminal 
'  appearing  and  committing  himself  to  the  ordeal  of 
'  having  spears  thrown  at  him  by  all  such  persons  as 
'conceive  themselves  to  have  .been  aggrieved.'  So 
strictly  is  the  amount  of  pimishment  limited  that  if,  in 
inflicting  such  spear  wounds,  a  man,  either  through  care- 

*  Sir  Q.  Grey'fl  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  243, 
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lessness  or  from  any  other  cause,  exceeded  the  recognised 
limits — ^if,  for  instance,  he  wounded  the  femoral  artery 
— ^he  would  in  his  turn  become  liable  to  punishment. 
This  custom  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  South  Australia, 
but  it  also  occurs  in  New  South  Wales.^ 

Mr.  Farrar  states  that  in  Afghanistan,  where  an 
assembly  of  the  elders  act  as  *  the  judges  of  the  people,  a 
'  show  is  always  made  of  delivering  up  the  criminal  to 
'  the  accuser,  and  of  giving  the  latter  the  chance  of  re- 
'  taliating,  though  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  he  must 
*  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  assembly.'  ^ 

Such  cases  as  these  seem  to  me  to  throw  great  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  property.  Possession  de 
facto  needs,  of  course,  no  explanation.  When,  however, 
any  rules  were  laid  down  regulating  the  amount  or 
mode  of  vengeance  which  might  be  taken  in  revenge  for 
disturbance  ;  or  when  the  chief  thought  it  worth  while 
himself  to  settle  disputes  about  possession,  and  thus, 
whUe  increasing  his  own  dignity,  to  check  quarrels 
which  might  be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
tribe,  the  natural  effect  would  be  to  develop  the  idea  of 
mere  possession  into  that  of  property. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  human  development  no 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  drawn  between  crimes 
and  injuries.  Any  harm  done,  whether  intentional  or 
not,  was  resented  and  revenged  either  by  the  sufferer 
himself  or  his  clan.  Hence,  in  so  many  cases,  any 
crime,  even  murder,  might  be  atoned  for  by  the  payment 
of  such  a  sum  of  money  as  satisfied  the  representatives 
of  the  murdered  man.     This  payment  was  proportioned 

^  Eyre's  Exp.  into  Central  Aus-  >  Primitiye  Manners    and  Cus- 

tralia,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.  toms,  p.  7. 
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to  the  injury  done,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  crime  as 
a  crime.  Hence,  as  the  injury  was  the  same  whether 
the  death  was  accidental  or  designed,  so  also  was  the 
penalty.  Hence  our  word  '  pay,'  which  comes  from  the 
Latin  *  pacare,'  to  appease  or  pacify. 

Among  the  Kaffirs,^  for  instance  '  the  law  makes  no 
distinction  between  a  murder  from  malice  or  fore- 
thought, or  from  one  committed  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  or  in  revenge  for  the  blood  of  a  re- 
lative. A  man  is  punished  for  taking  the  law  into  liis 
own  hands,  and  in  no  case  is  he  justified  in  doing  so, 
even  in  a  case  of  retaliation.'  On  the  other  hand,  '  the 
law  does  not  appear  to  demand  compensation  for 
what  is  clearly  proved  to  be  a  purely  accidental  injury 
\o  property^  although  it  will  do  so  in  accidental  injuries 
to  the  persons  of  individuals,  if  the  injury  is  of  a 
serious  nature,  as  the  latter  would  come  under  the 
head  of  criminal  cases,  and  therefore  could  only  be 
overlooked  or  the  fine  remitted  by  the  chief  himself.'  * 
Among  the  Bogos  and  Barens  also  death  is  avenged,  no 
matter  to  what  cause  it  may  be  due. 

The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  based  any  claim  for 
compensation  on  the  existence  of  a  '  culpa  ; '  and  hence 
laid  down  that  whei-e  there  had  been  no  'culpa,'  no 
action  for  reparation  could  lie.  This  led  to  very  incon- 
venient consequences.  Thus,  as  Lonl  Kames*  has 
pointed  out,  if  a  ship  were  driven  by  the  violence  of 
a  tempest  among  the  anchor-ropes  of  another  ship  and 
the  sailors  cut  the  ropes,  having  no  other  means  of 
getting  free,  they  would  not  be  liable  for  the  damage. 

'  Kaffir  I^ws  and  GuBtouis,  p.  '  Ibid,  p.  67.    See  also  p.  11.3. 

110.    S«»e  alw  p.  00.  '  IIif»t(»ry  of  Man,  vol.  iv.  p.  .*V1. 
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The  Aquilian  law  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
to  such  damage  as  carries  the  idea  of  an  injury 
along  with  it,  unless  such  injury  has  not  been  wil- 
fully done,  but  from  necessity.  *  Thus  Celsus  puts 
'  the  case  of  a  person  who,  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  fire 
*  pulls  down  his  neighbour's  house  ;  and  whether  the  fire 
^  had  reached  that  house  which  is  pulled  down,  or  was 
'  extinguished  before  it  got  to  it,  in  neither  case,  he 
'  thinks,  will  an  action  be  competent  from  the  Aquilian 
'  law/ 

It  would,  however,  appear  that,  even  in  Roman  law, 
the  opposite  and  more  usual  principle  originally  pre- 
vailed. This  is  indicated,  for  instance,  by  the  great 
difiference  in  the  penalties  imposed  by  ancient  laws  on 
oflFenders  caught  in  the  act,  and  those  only  detected 
after  considerable  delay.  In  the  old  Roman  law,  as  in 
that  of  some  other  countries,  thieves  were  divided  into 
manifest  and  non-manifest.  The  manifest  thief,  who 
was  caught  in  the  act,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  stolen 
goods  still  in  his  possession,  became,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  slave  of  the  person 
robbed,  or,  if  he  were  already  a  slave,  was  put  to  death. 
The  non-manifest  thief,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only 
liable  to  return  double  the  value  of  the  goods  he  had 
stolen.  Subsequently,  the  very  severe  punishment  in 
the  case  of  the  manifest  thief  was  mitigated,  but  he 
was  still  forced  to  pay  four  times  the  value  of  what  he 
had  stolen,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  non-manifest  thief. 

The  same  principle  was  followed  by  the  North 
American  Indians.^  Again,  in  the  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  codes,  a  thief  caught  in  the  act  might  be  killed 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  vol.i.  p.  285. 
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on  the  spot.  Thus  the  law  followed  the  old  principles 
of  private  vengeance,  and  in  settling  the  amount  of 
punishment  took  as  a  guide  the  measure  of  revenge 
likely  to  be  taken  by  an  aggrieved  person  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.^ 

In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  according  to  Williams,^ 
cases  of  theft  were  seldom  brought  before  the  king  or 
chiefs,  but  the  people  avenged  their  own  injuries.  The 
rights  of  retaliation,  however,  had  almost  a  legal  force, 
for  *  although  the  party  thus  plundered  them,  they 
'  would  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  seizure  :  had  they 
'  done  so,  the  population  of  the  district  would  have 
^  assisted  those  who,  according  to  the  established  cus- 
'  torn,  were  thus  pimishing  the  aggressors.  Such  was 
'  the  usual  method  resorted  to  for  pimishing  the  petty 
*  thefts  committed  among  themselves.' 

That  crimes  were  originally  regarded  as  injuries  to 
the  sufferer,  naturally  led,  in  many  cases,  to  the  substi- 
tution of  fines  for  bodily  pimishments.  Thus,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  '  wehrgeld,'  or  fine  for  injuries, 
was  evidently  a  substitute  for  personal  vengeance.  Every 
part  of  the  body  had  a  recognised  value,  even  the  teeth, 
nails,  and  hair.  Nay,  the  value  assigned  to  the  latter 
was  proportionately  very  high  ;  the  loss  of  the  beard 
being  estimated  at  twenty  shillings,  while  the  breaking 
of  a  thigh  was  only  fixed  at  twelve.  In  other  cases 
also  the  effect  on  personal  appearance  seems  to  have 
carried  great  weight,  for  tlie  loss  of  a  front  tooth  was  esti- 
mated at  six  shillings,  while  the  fracture  of  a  rib  was  only 
fixed  at  three.  In  the  case  of  a  slave,  the  fine  was  paid  to 
the  owner. 

'  See  Maine,  loc,  cit,  p.  378. 

'  Polynef»mn  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  372. 
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The  amount  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  injured.  All  society  below  the  royal  family  and 
the  Ealdorman  was  divided  into  three  classes ;  the 
Tywhind  man,  or  Ceorl,  was  estimated  at  200  shillings 
according  to  the  laws  of  Mercia  ;  the  Sixhind  man  at 
600  shillings,  while  the  death  of  a  royal  thaae  was 
estimated  at  1,200  shillings.^ 

A  similar  system  of  fines  was  also  provided  for  in 
ancient  Roman  law.^ 

It  also  in  some  cases  varied  according  to  age.  Thus 
among  the  Goths  the  Wergild  gradually  increased  up 
to  the  age  of  fifty,  after  which  it  again  diminished.  It 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  manners  to  find  that  women 
were  valued  at  much  less,  and  that  in  their  case  the 
price  commenced  to  diminish  after  forty.  The  Siamese 
also  have  a  similar  arrangement,  but  in  their  case  the 
maximum  is  fixed  at  forty  for  a  man,  and  thirty  for  a 
woman. 

In  other  cases  the  sum  payable  depends  on  the  rank 
of  the  aggressor.  These  cases  are  of  two  classes,  some- 
times, as  under  certain  Mongol  and  Merovingian  laws, 
the  sum  payable  increases  with  the  rank,  obviously 
because  the  fine  is  supposed  to  fall  more  heavily  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  rich. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  a  greater  ofience  to  injure  a 
superior  than  an  inferior.® 

In  Ireland  a  composition  or  fine  was  admitted  for 
murder  ^  instead  of  capital  punishment ;  and  this  was 


^  Hume,  p.  74.    Hallam,  Cons,      de  TEmp.  Justinien,  p.  114. 
Hist,  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  272.  >  Postf  p.  247. 

^  Ortolan,  Expl.  Illst.  des  Inst. 
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*  divided,  as  in  other  countries,  between  the  kindred  of 
'  the  slain  and  the  judge,' ^  down  to  a  comparatively 

late  period.  , 

Among  the    Kutchins    of    Yukon  river   (N.    W.  I 

America)  all  crimes,  even  murder,  may  be  compounded  i 

for  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  among  the  Nootka  Indians.* 
Among  the  Hill  tribes  of  North  Aracan, '  all  ojBTences 

*  or  injuries  are  remedied  by  fine,'  the  amount  of  which  is 
fixed  by  long  custom,  and  always  rigorously  demanded.' 
The  Karens  permitted  all  oflFences  against  the  person, 
however  heinous,  to  be  commutable  by  fine.* 

Among  the  Kirghiz  the  family  of  a  murdered  man 
are  at  liberty  to  compound  with  the  murderer  for  a 
certain  payment  in  horses,  &c.  A  woman  or  a  child 
count  for  half  as  much  as  a  man.  There  is  also  a 
scale  of  compensation  for  injuries  ;  100  sheep  for  a 
thumb,  20  for  a  little  finger,  and  so  on.* 

So  also  among  the  Kaffirs,^  'as  banishment,  im- 
'  prisonment,  and  corporal  punishment  are  all  imknown 
'  in  Kaffir  jurisprudence,  the   property  of  the   people 

*  constitutes  the  great  fund  out  of  which  the  debts  of 
'justice  are  paid.'  The  fines,  however,  thus  levied, 
were  paid  to  the  chief.'  The  principle  is,  that  a 
man's  goods  are  his  own  property,  but  his  person  is  the 
property  of  the  chief.  A  man  who  is  injured  there- 
fore, however  severely,  derives  no  benefit  from  the  fine. 
Their  proverb  is,  '  No  man  can  eat  his  own  blood.' 

*  Ilallam,  loc,  cit.  vol.  iii.   pp.      Clieronese,  p.  84. 

341,  367.  *  De8.    de    toutos   le8    Nat.    <le 

'  Bancroft,  loc,  cit,  pp.  ISO,  194.  TKnip.  de  RuAsie,  part  i.  p.  148. 

*  St.  John,  Journ.  Anthrop.  In-  •  Kaffir  Lawfi  and  Customs,  p. 
stitute,  1872,  p.  240.  30. 

*  M'Mahon, Karens  of  the  Golden  *  Ibid,  ^,  So, 
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In  other  cases  when  the  idea  was  recognised  that  a 
crime  and  an  injury  were  two  essentially  different  things, 
we  find  that  two  fines  were  inflicted,  as,  for  instance,  in 
ancient  Wales,  where  the  '  galanas,'  went  to  the  family 
as  a  compensation,  and  the  ^  saraad,'  to  the  state.  In 
some  cases  a  galanas  became  due,  in  some  a  saraad  ; 
while  in  others  both  were  inflicted. 

What  has  been  above  said  with  reference  to  crime 
applies  especially  to  men.  Women  stand  often  in  a 
totally  different  position.  Our  own  law  recognises  very 
properly  that  a  wife  acting  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband  cannot  justly  be  punished  as  if  she  was  a  free 
agent.  .  But  among  various  races,  as  we  have  seen,  every 
woman  is  under  the  control  of  some  man,  if  not  of  her 
husband,  of  the  head  of  her  family.  Hence  perhaps  the 
uncomplimentary,  and  to  our  ears  ambiguous,  saying 
of  the  Bogos,  that  '  a  woman  is  a  HysBna.'  * 

As  regards  personal  injuries  we  find  the  Lex  talionis 
prevalent  in  a  certain  state  of  society  all  over  the  world. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  undeniably 
constitutes  a  certain  rough  justice. 

The  system  of  *  outlawing,'  which  also  we  find  very 
general  among  mankind,  is  not  only  natural  in  the 
absence  of  prisons  or  of  any  effective  policy,  but  is 
primarily,  perhaps,  due  to  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
family  or  clan  ;  a  responsibility  fi-om  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  dangerous  member,  they  can  only  free  themselves 
by  some  such  process. 

As  regards  theft  and  robbery  we  often  find,  as  we 
should  expect,  that  robbery  from  another  family  or  clan  is 
in  some  cases  looked  on  not  only  as  no  fault,  but  even  as  a 

>  Munzingper^  Sitten  und  Recht  der  Bogoe^  S.  60,  N.  117. 
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merit.  In  the  old  Chinese  law  there  was  a  regular 
gradation  of  the  fine  imposed,  decreasing  as  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  thief  to  the  person  robbed  diminished. 

Again,  the  theft  is  very  diflferently  regarded  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  of  the  race.  For  instance,  among  a 
pastoral  people,  cattle-lifting  was  often  regarded  as 
especially  criminal ;  while  among  agricultural  races  the 
robbery  or  injury  of  crops  was  punished  with  extra 
severity. 

Peijury  we  often  find  is  among  the  lower  races  not 
a  pimishable  offence.  This  at  first  sight  remarkable 
fact  arises  no  doubt  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  a 
sin  against  the  Gods,  who  are  therefore  left  to  avenge 
themselves. 

The  severity  of  early  codes,  and  the  uniformity  in 
the  amounts  of  punishment  which  characterises  them, 
is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause.  An  individual  who 
felt  himself  aggrieved  would  not  weigh  very  philoso- 
phically the  amount  of  pimishment  which  he  was 
entitled  to  inflict ;  and  no  doubt  when  in  any  com- 
munity some  chief,  in  advance  of  his  time,  endeavoured 
to  substitute  public  law  for  private  vengeance,  his 
object  would  be  to  induce  those  who  had  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  apply  to  the  law  for  redress,  rather  than  to 
avenge  themselves  ;  which  of  course  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  penalty  allotted  by  the  law  was  much  less 
than  that  which  custom  would  allow  them  to  inflict  for 
themselves. 

Subsequently,  when  punishment  was  substituted 
for  pecuniary  compensation,  the  same  rule  was  at  first 
applied,  and  the  distinction  of  intention  was  overlooked. 
Nay,  so  long  had  the  importance  of  intention  been 
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disregarded,  that  although  it  is  now  recognised  in  our 
criminal  courts,  yet,  as  Mr.  Bain  points  out,^  *  a  moral 
'  stigma  is  still  attached  to  intellectual  error  by  many 
'  people,  and  even  by  men  of  cultivation/ 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  of  our  other  ideas  and  tastes, 
we  are  still  influenced  by  the  condition  of  our  ancestors 
in  bygone  ages.  What  that  condition  was  I  have  in 
this  work  attempted  to  indicate,  believing  as  I  do  that 
the  earlier  mental  stages  through  which  the  human  race 
has  passed  are  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  existing, 
or  recent,  savages.  The  history  of  the  human  race  has, 
I  feel  satisfied,  on  the  whole  been  one  of  progress.  I 
do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  every  race  is  neces- 
sarily advancing :  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  lower 
ones  are  almost  stationary  ;  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
cases  in  which  nations  have  fallen  back  ;  but  it  seems 
an  almost  invariable  rule  that  such  races  are  djdng  out, 
while  those  which  are  stationary  in  condition  are  sta- 
tionary in  numbers  also  ;  on  the  other  hand,  improving 
nations  increase  in  numbers,  so  that  they  always  en- 
croach on  less  progressive  races. 

In  conclusion,  then,  while  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  nations 
have  retrograded,  I  regard  these  as  exceptional  instances. 
The  facts  and  arguments  mentioned  in  this  work  affbrd, 
I  think,  strong  grounds  for  the  following  conclusions, 
namely  : — 

That  existing  savages  are  not  the  descendants  of 
civilised  ancestors. 

That  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of 
utter  barbarism. 

^  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  p.  718. 
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That  from  this  condition  various  races  have  inde- 
pendently raised  themselves. 

These  views  follow,  I  think,  from  strictly  scientific 
considerations.  We  shall  not  be  the  less  inclined  to 
adopt  them  on  accomit  of  the  cheering  prospects  which 
they  hold  out  for  the  future. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  *  Prehistoric  Times,'  while 
fully  admitting  the  charms  of  savage  life,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  but  the  immense  advantages  which 
we  enjoy.  Here  I  will  only  add  that  if  the  past  history 
of  man  has  been  one  of  deterioration,  we  have  but  a 
groundless  expectation  of  future  improvement :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  past  has  been  one  of  progress,  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  the  ftiture  will  be  so  too  ;  that  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  will  not  only  be  extended  to 
other  countries  and  to  other  nations,  but  that  even  in 
our  own  land  they  will  be  rendered  more  general  and 
more  equable ;  so  that  we  shall  not  see  before  us 
always,  as  now,  countrymen  of  our  own  living,  in  our 
very  midst,  a  life  worse  than  that  of  a  savage  ;  neither 
enjoying  the  rough  advantages  and  real,  though  rude, 
pleasures  of  savage  life,  nor  yet  availing  themselves  of 
the  far  higher  and  more  noble  opportunities  which  lie 
within  the  reach  of  civilised  Man. 
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ON  THE  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  OF  MAN. 

PART  I. 

Beinq   the    Sctbstancb    of   a   Papeb   biad   before  the  Bbiush 

assocution  at  dundeb. 

SIDE  by  side  with  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of 
man,  there  are  two  opposite  views  with  reference  to  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  first  men,  of  first  beings  worthy  to 
be  so  called.  Many  writers  have  considered  that  man  was  at 
first  a  mere  savage,  and  that  the  course  of  history  has  on  the 
whole  been  a  progress  towards  civilisation;  though  at  times 
— and  at  some  times  for  centuries — ^some  races  have  been  sta- 
tionary, or  even  have  retrograded.  Other  authors,  of  no  less 
eminence,  have  taken  a  diametrically  opposite  view.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  man  was,  from  the  commencement,  pretty 
much  what  he  is  at  present ;  if  possible,  even  more  ignorant 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  than  now,  but  with  mental  qualities 
not  inferior  to  our  own.  Savages  they  consider  to  be  the  de- 
generate descendants  of  far  superior  ancestors.  Of  the  recent 
supporters  of  this  theory,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was 
amongst  the  most  eminent. 

Dr.  Whately  enunciates  his  opinions  in  the  following 
words :  '— 

^  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  conmiunity  ever 
*  did  or  ever  can  emerge,  unassisted  by  external  helps,  from  a 
^  state  of  utter  barbarism  unto  anything  that  can  be  called 

>  Whatel/s  Political  Economy,  p.  68. 
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^  civilisation.'    *  Man  has  not  emerged  from  the  savage  state ; 

*  the  progress  of  any  community  in  civilisation,  by  its  own  in- 

*  temal  means,  must  always  have  begun  from  a  condition  re- 

*  moved  from  that  of  complete  barbarism,  out  of  which  it  does 
'  not  appear  that  men  ever  did  or  can  raise  themselves.' 

Thus,  he  adds,  *  the  ancient  Germans,  who  cultivated  com 

*  —  though  their  agriculture  was  probably  in  a  very  rude 
'  state — who  not  only  had  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  but 
^  employed  the  labour  of  brutes,  and  even  made  use  of  cavalry 

*  in  their  wars  .  .  .  these  cannot  with  propriety  be  reckoned 

*  savages ;  or  if  they  are  to  be  so  called  (for  it  is  not  worth 
<  while  to  dispute  about  a  word),  then  I  would  admit  that,  in 
^  this  sense,  men  may  advance,  and  in  fact  have  advanced,  by 
^  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  from  the  savage  to  the  civilised 

*  state.'  This  limitation  of  the  term  *  savage '  to  the  very 
lowest  representatives  of  the  human  race  no  doubt  renders  Dr. 
Whately's  theory  more  tenable  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  forward  conclusive  evidence  against  it.  The  Arch- 
bishop, indeed,  expresses  himself  throughout  his  argument  as 
if  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  the  required  evidence  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  theory,  supposing  that  any  race  of  savages  ever  had 
raised  themselves  to  a  state  of  civilisation.  The  manner, 
however,  in  which  he  has  treated  the  case  of  the  Mandans — ^a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians — effectually  disposes  of  this 
hypothesis.  This  unfortunate  people  is  described  as  having 
been  decidedly  more  civilised  than  those  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  Having,  then,  uo  neighbours  more  advanced  than 
themselves,  they  were  quoted  as  furnishing  an  instance  of 
savages  who  had  civilised  themselves  without  external  aid.  In 
answer  to  this.  Archbishop  Whately  asks — 

*  1st.  How  do  we  know  that  these  Mandans  were  of  the 

*  same  race  as  their  neighbours  ? ' 

*  2ndly.     How  do  we  know  that  theirs  is  not  the  original 

*  level  from  which  the  other  tribes  have  fallen  ? ' 

*  3rdly  and  lastly.  Supposing  that  the  Mandans  did  emeige 
^  from  the  savage  state,  how  do  we  know  that  this  may  not 
^  have  been  through  the  aid  of  some  strangers  coming  among 

*  them — like  the  Manco-Capac  of  Peru — ^from  some  more  civi- 

*  Used  country,  perhaps  long  before  the  days  of  Columbus  ? ' 
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Supposing,  however,  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  Mandans,  or  any  other  race,  were  originally 
savages  and  had  civilised  themselves,  it  would  still  be  mani- 
festly— from  the  very  nature  of  the  case — impossible  to  bring 
forward  the  kind  of  evidence  demanded  by  Dr.  Whately.  No 
doubt  he '  may  confidently  affirm  that  we  find  no  one  recorded 

*  instance  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  properly  so  styled,  rising  into 
<a  civilised  state  without  instruction  and  assistance  firom  a 
'people  already  civilised.'  Starting  with  the  proviso  that 
savages,  properly  so  styled,  are  ignorant  of  letters,  and  laying 
it  down  as  a  condition  that  no  civilised  example  should  be 
placed  before  them,  the  existence  of  any  such  record  is  an  im- 
possibility; its  very  presence  would  destroy  its  value.  In 
another   passage,   Archbishop  Whately  says,  indeed,  *If  man 

*  generally,  or  some  particular  race,  be  capable  of  self-civilisa- 

*  tion,  in  either  case  it  may  be  expected  that  some  record,  or 
'  tradition,  or  monument  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  an 

*  event  should  be  fotmd.'  So  fisur  from  this,  the  existence  of 
any  such  record  would,  according  to  the  very  hjrpothesis  itself, 
be  impossible.  Traditions  are  short-lived  and  untrustworthy. 
A  *  monument '  which  could  prove  the  actual  occurrence  of  a 
race  capable  of  self-civilisation  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
conceive.  What  kind  of  a  monument  would  the  Archbishop 
accept  as  proving  that  the  people  by  whom  it  was  made  had 
been  originally  savages,  that  they  had  raised  themselves,  and 
had  never  been  influenced  by  strangers  of  a  superior  race  ? 

But,   says    Archbishop   Whately,    *  We   have  accounts   of 

*  various  savage  tribes,  in  different  parts   of  the  globe,  who 

*  have  been  visited  from  time  to  time  at  considerable  intervals, 

*  but  have  had  no  settled  intercourse  with  civilised  people,  and 

*  who  appear  to  continue,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the 

*  same  uncultivated  condition  ; '  and  he  adduces  one  case,  that 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  '  seem  to  have  been  in  quite  as 
'advanced  a  state  when  Taxman  discovered  the  country  in 
'  1642   as  they  were  when  Cook  visited  it  one  hundred  and 

*  twenty-seven  years  after.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
around  us  an  improvement  so  rapid  that  we  forget  how  short  a 
period  a  century  is  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Even 
taking  the  ordinary  chronology,  it  is  evident,  ihat  if  in  6,000 
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years  a  given  race  has  only  progpressed  from  a  state  of  utter 
savagery  to  the  condition  of  the  Australian,  we  could  not 
expect  to  find  much  change  in  one  more  century.  Many  a 
fishing  village,  even  on  our  own  coast,  is  in  very  nearly  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  Moreover,  I  might  fairly  answer  that,  according  to 
Whately's  own  definition  of  a  savage  state,  the  New  Zealanders 
would  certainly  be  excluded.  They  cultivated  the  ground, 
they  had  domestic  animals,  they  constructed  elaborate  fortifi- 
cations and  made  excellent  canoes,  and  were  certainly  not  in  a 
state  of  utter  barbarism.  Or  I  might  argue  that  a  short  visit, 
like  that  of  Tasman,  could  give  little  insight  into  the  true 
condition  of  a  people.  I  am,  however,  the  less  disposed  to 
question  the  statement  made  by  Archbishop  Whately,  because 
the  fact  that  many  races  are  now  practically  stationary  is,  in 
reality,  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  degradation,  and 
not  against  that  of  progress.  Civilised  races  are,  I  believe, 
the  descendants  of  ancestors  who  were  once  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. On  the  contrary,  argue  our  opponents,  savages  are 
the  descendants  of  civilised  nations,  and  have  sunk  to  their 
present  condition.  But  Archbishop  Whately  admits  that  the 
civilised  races  are  still  rising,  while  the  savages  are  stationary ; 
and,  oddly  enough,  seems  to  regard  this  as  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  very  untenable  proposition,  that  the  difilerence 
between  the  two  is  due,  not  to  the  progress  of  the  one  set  of 
races — a  progress  which  everyone  admits — but  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  those  whom  he  himself  maintains  to  be  stationary. 
The  delusion  is  natural,  and  like  that  which  everyone  must 
have  sometimes  experienced  in  looking  out  of  a  train  in 
motion,  when  the  woods  and  fields  seem  to  be  flying  from  us, 
whereas  we  know  that  in  reality  we  are  moving  and  they  are 
stationary. 

But  it  is  argued,  *  If  man,  when  first  created,  was  left,  like 

*  the  brutes,  to  the  unaided  exercise  of  those  natural  powers  of 
'  body  and  mind  which  are  common  to  the  European  and  to 

*  the  New  Hollander,  how  comes  it  that  the  European  is  not 

*  now  in  the  condition  of  the  New  Hollander  ?  *  The  answer 
to  this  is,  I  think,  the  following : — In  the  first  place,  Australia 
possesses  neither  cereals  nor  any  animals  which  can  be  domes- 
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ticated  with  advantage ;  and  in  the  second,  we  find  even  in  the 
same  family — among  children  of  the  same  parents — the  most 
opposite  dispositions ;  in  the  same  nation  there  are  families  of 
high  character,  and  others  in  which  every  member  is  more  or 
less  criminal.  But  in  this  case  as  in  the  last,  the  Archbishop's 
argument,  if  good  at  all,  is  good  against  his  own  view.  It  is 
like  an  Australian  boomerang,  which  recoils  upon  its  owner. 
The  Archbishop  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and 
argued  that  man  was  originally  civilised  (in  a  certain  sense). 
*How    comes    it,  then,'   I    might  ask   him,   *that  the   New 

*  Hollander  is  not  now  in  the  condition  of  the  European  ? '  In 
another  passage,  Archbishop  Whately  quotes,  with  approba- 
tion, a  passage  from  President  Smith,  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  who   says  that  man,  *  cast  out  an  orphan  of  nature, 

*  naked  and  helpless,  into  the  savage  forest,  must  have  perished 

*  before  he  could  have  learned  how  to  supply  his  most  imme- 

*  diate  and  urgent  wants.     Supposing  him  to  have  been  created, 

*  or  to  have  started  into  being  one  knows  not  how,  in  the  full 
'  strength  of  his  bodily  powers,  how  long  must  it  have  been 

*  before  he  could  have  known  the  proper  use  of  his  limbs,  or 

*  how  to  apply  them  to  climb  the  tree ! '  &c.  &c.  Exactly  the 
same,  however,  might  be  said  of  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpanzee, 
which  certainly  are  not  the  degraded  descendants  of  civilised 
ancestors. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  considered  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Archbishop  Whately,  I  will  proceed  to  state,  also 
very  briefly,  some  facts  which,  I  think,  support  the  view  here 
advocated. 

Firstly,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are  indications 
of  progress  even  among  savages. 

Secondly,  that  among  the  most  civili'sed  nations  there  are 
traces  of  original  barbarism. 

The  Archbishop  supposes  that  men  were,  from  the  beginning, 
herdsmen  and  cultivators.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
Australians,  North  and  South  Americans,  and  several  other 
more  or  less  savage  races,  living  in  countries  eminently  suited 
to  our  domestic  animals  and  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  were 
yet  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  It  is,  I 
think,  improbable  that  any  race  of  men  who  had  once  been 
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agriculturists  and  herdsmen  should  entirely  abandon  pursuits 
so  easy  and  advantageous ;  and  it  is  still  more  Ukely  that,  if 
we  accept  Usher's  very  limited  chronology,  aU  tradition  of 
such  a  change  should  be  lost.  Moreover,  even  if  in  the  course 
of  time  the  descendants  of  the  present  colonists  in  (say)  America 
or  Australia  were  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  barbarism,  still 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  descended  from  those  imported,  would 
probably  continue  to  live  in  those  countries ;  and  even  if  these 
were  exterminated,  their  skeletons  would  testify  to  their  pre- 
vious existence ;  whereas,  we  know  that  not  a  single  bone  of 
the  ox  or  of  the  domestic  sheep  has  been  found  either  in 
Australia  or  in  America.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the 
horse,  since  the  fossil  of  South  America  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  our  domestic  race.  So,  again,  in  the  case  of 
plants.  We  do  not  know  that  any  of  our  cultivated  cereals  would 
survive  in  a  wild  state,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
perhaps  in  a  modified  form,  they  would  do  so.  But  there 
are  many  other  plants  which  follow  in  the  train  of  man,  and 
by  which  the  botany  of  South  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  has  been  almost  as  profoundly  modified  as  their 
ethnology  has  been  by  the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  The 
Maoris  have  a  melancholy  proverb,  that  the  Maoris  disappear 
before  the  white  man,  just  as  the  white  man's  rat  destroys  the 
native  rat,  the  European  fly  drives  away  the  native  fly,  and 
the  clover  kills  the  New  Zealand  fern. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
whose   authority  no  one   will   question,   is   contained   in   the 

*  Natural  History  Review '  for  1864  : — *  In  Australia  and  New 

*  Zealand,  he  says,  *  for  instance,  the  noisy  train  of  English 
'  emigration  is  not  more  surely  doing  its  work  than  the  stealthy 

*  tide  of  English  weeds,  which  are  creeping  over  the  surface  of 
'  the  waste,  cultivated,  and  virgin  soil,  in  annually  increasing 

*  numbers  of  genera,  species,  and  individuals.  Apropos  of 
Hhis  subject,  a  correspondent,  W.  T.  Locke  Travers,  Esq., 
*F.L.S.,  a  most  active  New  Zealand   botanist,  writing  from 

*  Canterbury,  says,  "You  would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid 
' "  spread  of  European  and  foreign  plants  in  this  country.     All 

*  "  along  the  sides  of  the  main  lines  of  road  through  the  plains, 
f"a  Polygonum  {avicvlare\  called    cow-grass,  grows  most 
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^'  luxuriantly,  the  roots  sometimes  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
*' plants  spreading  over  an  area  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
'*  diameter.  The  dock  {Rurnex  obtuaifoUua  or  12.  criapua)  is 
"  to  be  found  in  every  river-bed,  extending  into  the  valleys 
'^  of  the  mountain-rivers,  until  these  become  mere  torrents. 
^^The  sow-thistle  is  spread  all  over  the  country,  growing 
^^luxuriantly  nearly  up  to  6,000  feet.  The  watercress  in- 
*^  creases  in  our  still  rivers  to  such  an  extent  blb  to  threaten 
^*  to  choke  them  altogether." '  The  cardoon  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublics  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  fact. 
We  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  if  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  South  America  had  ever  been  peopled  by  a  race  of 
herdsmen  and  agriculturists,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  those 
countries  would  almost  inevitably  have  given  evidence  of  the 
&ct,  and  differed  much  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
discovered. 

We  may  also  assert,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  no 
weapons  or  implements  of  metal  have  ever  been  found  in 
any  country  inhabited  by  savages  wholly  ignorant  of  metal- 
lurgy. A  still  stronger  case  is  afforded  by  pottery.  Pottery 
is  very  indestructible ;  when  used  at  all,  it  is  always  abundant, 
and  it  possesses  two  qualities — those,  namely,  of  being  easy  to 
break  and  yet  difficult  to  destroy,  which  render  it  very  valuable 
in  an  archseological  point  of  view.  Moreover  it  is,  in  most 
cases,  associated  with  burials.  It  is  therefore  a  very  signifi- 
cant fiust,  that  no  fragment  of  pottery  has  ever  been  found  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  Polynesian  Islands.  It  seems 
to  me  extremely  improbable  that  an  art  so  easy  and  so  useful 
should  ever  have  been  lost  by  any  race  of  men.  Moreover, 
this  argument  applies  to  several  other  arts  and  instruments.  I 
will  mention  only  two,  though  several  others  might  be  brought 
forward.  The  art  of  spinning  and  the  use  of  the  bow  are 
quite  unknown  to  many  races  of  savages,  and  yet  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  have  been  abandoned,  when  once  known. 
The  absence  of  architectural  remains  in  these  countries  is 
another  argument.  Archbishop  Whately,  indeed,  claims  this 
as  being  in  his  favour ;  but  the  absence  of  monuments  in  a 
country  is  surely  indicative  of  barbarism,  and  not  of  civilisa- 
tion. 
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The  mental  condition  of  savages  also  seems  to  me  to  speak 
strongly  against  the  *  degrading'  theory.  Not  only  do  the 
religions  of  the  lower  races  appear  to  be  indigenous,  but,  as 
already  shown  * — ^according  to  many  trustworthy  witnesses, 
merchants,  philosophers,  naval  men,  and  missionaries  alike — 
there  are  many  races  of  men  who  are  altogether  destitute  of  a 
religion.  The  cases  are,  perhaps,  less  numerous  than  they  are 
asserted  to  be ;  but  some  of  them  rest  on  good  evidence.  Yet 
I  feel  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  people  who  once  possessed 
any  belief  which  can  fairly  be  called  a  religion  would  ever  en- 
tirely lose  it.  Religion  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  men,  it  takes  so  deep  a  hold  on  most  minds,  in  its  higher 
forms  it  is  so  great  a  consolation  in  times  of  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness, that  I  can  hardly  think  any  nation  would  ever  abandon 
it  altogether.  Moreover,  it  produces  a  race  of  men  who  are 
interested  in  maintaining  its  influence  and  authority.  If,  there- 
fore, we  find  a  race  which  is  now  practically  without  religion,  I 
cannot  but  assume  that  it  has  always  been  so. 

The  character  of  the  religious  belief  of  savage  races,  as  I 
have  elsewhere*  attempted  to  show,  points  strongly  to  the 
same  conclusion.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  so  acute  a  reasoner 
as  Mr.  Bagehot  is  satisfied  by  the  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  forward  on  this  point.     *  Clearly,'  he   says,*  *  if  all 

*  early  men  unanimously,  or  even  much  the  greater  niunber 
^  of  early  men,  had  a  religion  without  omens,  no  religion,  or 

*  scarcely  a  religion  anywhere  in  the  world,  could  have  come 

*  into  existence  with  omens.' 

It  seems  also  impossible  to  understand  how  races  which 
have  retained  the  idea  of  a  heaven  should  have  lost  that  of  a 
hell,  supposing  they  had  ever  possessed  one. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  cases  in  which  some 
improvement  does  appear  to  have  taken  place,  though,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  contact  of  two  races 
tends  to  depress  rather  than  to  raise  the  lower  one.  Accord- 
ing to  Macgillivray,  the  Australians  of  Fort  Essington,  who, 
like  all  their  fellow-countrymen,  had  formerly  bark-canoes 
only,  have  now  completely  abandoned  them  for  others  hollowed 

*  Ant^^    p.    201 ;    and    Prehistoric  '  AnU,  p.  375. 

TimM,  2jid  ed.  p.  561.  »  Phyiici  nod  Politir*.  p.  ISS. 
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out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  they  buy  from  the  Malays. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  have  recently  intro- 
duced outriggers.  The  Bachapins,  when  visited  by  Burchell, 
had  just  commenced  working  iron.  According  to  Burton,  the 
Wajiji  negroes  have  recently  learned  to  make  brass.  In  Tahiti, 
when  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  the  largest  moral,  or  burial- 
place,  was  that  erected  for  the  then  reigning  queen.  The 
Tahitians,  also,  had  then  very  recently  abandoned  the  habit  of 
cannibalism. 

The  natives  of  Celebes,  whose  bamboo  houses  are  very  liable 
to  be  blown  down,  have  discovered  that  if  they  fix  some  crooked 
timbers  in  the  sides  of  the  house  it  is  less  likely  to  fall.  Ac- 
cordingly they  chop  *  the  crookedest  they  can  find,  but  they 

*  do  not  know  the  rationale  of  the  contrivance,  and  have  not 
^  hit  on  the  idea  that  straight  poles  fixed  slanting  would  have 

*  the  same  effect  in  making  the  structure  rigid.'  * 

Farrer  *  mentions   the  following  cases :    *  The   Comanche 

*  Indians  of  Texas,  among  whom  "Christianity  had  never  been  in- 
* "  troduced,"  abolished  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  with 
'  tribes  less  savage  than  themselves,  the  inhuman  custom  of  kill- 

*  ing  a  favourite  wife  at  her  husband's  funeral.  Mariner  was 
'  himself  a  witness  of  the  abolition  on  the  Togan  Islands  of  the 
'  custom  of  strangling  the  wife  of  the  great  Tooitonga  chief  at 
'  his  death. 

*  Bianswah  the  great  Chippewya  chief,  put  a  stop,  by  a  treaty 

*  of  peace  with  the  Sioux,  to  the  horrible  practice  of  burning 

*  prisoners  alive  ;  and,  though  the  peace  between  the  tribes  was 

*  often  broken,  their  compact  in  this  respect  was  never  violated. 

*Thu8  the   Nootka  Indians,  who  used  to  conclude  their 

*  hunting  festivals  with  a  human  sacrifice,  subsequently  changed 

*  the  custom  into  the  more  lenient  one  of  sticking  a  boy  with 

*  knives  in  various  parts  of  his  body.     The  Zulus  abolished  the 

*  custom  of  killing  slaves  with  a  chief,  to  prepare  food  and  other 
^  things  for  him  in  the  next  world,  so  that  now  it  is  only  a 

>  Wallace's     Malay     Archipelago,  *  Primitive  Maimen  and  Customs^ 

quoted  in  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,      By  T.  A.  Farrer,  pp.  16  and  17. 
vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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^  tradition  with  them  that  formerly,  when  a  chief  died,  he  did  not 
*  die  alone.' 

Sha-gwaw-koo-sink,  an  Ottawwaw,  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  first  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
com  among  the  Ojibbeways.^  Moreover,  there  are  certain 
facts  which  speak  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  American 
races  cultivated  the  potato.  Now,  the  potato  is  an  American 
plant,  and  we  have  here,  therefore,  clear  evidence  of  a  step 
in  advance  made  by  these  tribes.  Again,  the  Peruvians  had 
domesticated  the  ll^ma.  Those  who  believe  in  the  diversity  of 
species  of  men  may  argue  that  the  Peruvians  had  domestic 
llamas  from  the  beginning.  Archbishop  Whately,  however, 
would  not  take  this  line.  He  would,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  the 
first  settlers  in  Peru  had  no  llamas,  nor,  indeed,  any  other 
domestic  animal,  excepting,  probably,  the  dog.  The  bark-doth 
of  the  Polynesians  is  another  case  in  point  Tyler  says  the 
present  usage  in  Australia  is  considerably  in  advance  of  ancient 
rule.^  Another  very  strong  case  is  the  boomerang  of  the 
Australians.  This  weapon  is  known  to  no  other  race  of  men.' 
We  cannot  look  on  it  as  a  relic  of  primeval  civilisation,  or  it 
would  not  now  be  confined  to  one  race  only.  The  Australians 
cannot  have  learnt  it  from  any  civilised  visitors,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  is,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  exactly  the  case  we 
want,  and  a  clear  proof  of  a  step  in  advance — a  small  one,  in- 
deed, but  still  a  step  made  by  a  people  whom  Archbishop 
Whately  would  certainly  admit  to  be  true  savages.  The 
Cherokees  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  progress,  and  indeed 
— alone  among  the  North  American  hunting  races — have  really 
become  agriculturists.  As  long  ago  as  1825,  with  a  population 
of  14,000,  they  possessed  2,923  ploughs,  7,683  horses,  22,500 
black  cattle,  46,700  pigs,  and  2,566  sheep.  They  had  49  mills, 
69  blacksmiths'  shops,  762  looms,  and  2,486  spinning-wheels. 

1  Tannei^B  Namtire,  p.  180.  ■imile  of  the  E^ypttan  WMtpon  in  the 

*  Anthr.  Journal,  Sro.  p.  364.  B.  M.,  possessed  aU  the  properties  of 

'  With  one  doubt  fill  exception.  The  the  Australian    boomerang,  returning 

ancient  Egyptians  used  a  curved  stick  when  thrown  to  within  a  few  paces  of 

to  throw  at  birds,  '  but  in  no  instance  the  position  from  which  it  was  thrown. 

'  had  it  the  round  shape  and  flight  of  the  This  may  be  so,  but  we  have  no  eti- 

*  Australian    boomerang.*    Wilkinson's  dence  whatever  that  it  was  really  so 

Ancient  Egyptians,  Tol.  i.  p.  235.    Jane  used.     Jane  Fox,  Jour.  Anthr.   Inst. 

Fox,  however,  HN^ures  us  that  a  fac*  1875,  p.  415, 
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They  kept  slaves,  having  captured  several  hundred  negroes  in 
Carolina.  Nay,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sequoyah, 
invented  a  system  of  letters  which,  as  far  as  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  is  better  than  ours.  Cherokee  contains 
twelve  consonants  and  iive  vowels,  with  a  nasal  sound  *  ung.' 
Thus,  combining  each  of  the  twelve  consonants  with  each  of 
the  six  vowels,  and  adding  the  vowels  which  occur  singly,  but 
omitting  any  sign  for  ^  mung,'  as  that  sound  does  not  occur  in 
Cherokee,  he  required  seventy-seven  characters,  to  which  he 
added  eight — representing  the  sounds  s,  ka,  hna,  nah,  ta,  te,  ti, 
tla — ^making  altogether  eighty-five  characters.  The  alphabet, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  superior  to  ours.  The  characters  are 
indeed  more  numerous,  but,  when  once  learnt,  the  pupil  can 
read  at  once.  It  is  said  that  a  boy  can  learn  to  read  Cherokee, 
when  thus  expressed,  in  a  few  weeks*;  while,  if  ordinary  letters 
were  used,  two  years  would  be  required.  Obviously,  however, 
this  alphabet  is  not  applicable  to  other  languages. 

The  rude  substitutes  for  writing  found  among  other  tribes 
— the  wampum  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  picture- 
writing  and  quippu  of  Central  America — must  also  be  regarded 
as  of  native  origin.  In  the  case  of  the  system  of  letters 
invented  by  Mohammed  Doalu,  a  negro  of  the  Vei  country, 
in  West  Africa,  the  idea  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the 
missionaries,  although  it  was  worked  out  independently.  In 
other  cases,  however,  I  think  this  cannot  be.  Take  that 
of  the  Mexicans.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  a  primitively  civilised  race,  and  had  gradually 
and  completely  lost  both  the  use  and  tradition  of  letters 
— to  my  mind,  a  most  improbable  hypothesis — still  we  must 
look  on  their  system  of  picture-writing  as  being  of  American 
origin.  Even  if  a  system  of  writing  by  letters  could  ever 
be  altogether  lost,  which  I  doubt,  it  certainly  would  not 
be  abandoned  for  that  of  picture-writing,  which  is  inferior 
in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  Mexicans  had  owed  their 
civilisation,  not  to  their  own  gradual  improvement,  but  to  the 
influence  of  some  European  visitors,  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
or  the  pursuit  of  adventure  on  to  their  coasts,  we  should  have 
found  in  their  system  of  writing,  and  in  other  respects,  unmis- 
takable proofs  of  such  an  influence.     Although,  therefore,  we 
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have  no  historical  proo£  that  the  civilisation  of  America  was 
indigenoas,  we  have  in  its  very  character  evidence  more  satis- 
factory perhaps  than  any  historical  statements  would  be.  The 
same  argmnent  may  be  derived  from  the  names  used  for  num- 
bers by  savages.  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  any 
race  which  had  learned  to  count  up  to  ten  would  ever  unlearn 
a  piece  of  knowledge  so  easy  and  yet  so  useful.  Yet,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  few,  perhaps  none,  of  those  whom 
Archbishop  Whately  would  call  savages  can  count  so  far. 

In  many  cases,  where  the  system  of  niuneration  is  at  present 
somewhat  more  advanced,  it  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  native 
and  recent  origin.  Among  civilised  nations  the  derivations 
of  the  numerals  have  long  since  been  obscured  by  the  gradual 
modification  which  time  eflTects  in  all  words — especially  those 
in  frequent  use,  and  before  the  invention  of  printing.  And  if 
the  numerals  of  savages  were  relics  of  a  former  civilisation,  the 
waifs  and  strays  saved  out  of  the  general  wreck,  they  would 
certainly  have  suflFered  so  much  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
constant  use,  and  their  derivations  would  be  obscured  or  wholly 
undiscoverable,  instead  of  which  they  are  often  perfectly  clear 
and  obvious,  especially  among  races  whose  arithmetical  attain- 
ments are  lowest.  These  numerals,  then,  are  recent,  because 
they  are  uncorrupted ;  and  they  are  indigenous,  because  they 
have  an  evident  meaning  in  the  language  of  the  tribes  by  whom 
they  are  used.* 

Again,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,^  many  savage  languages 
are  entirely  deficient  in  such  words  as  *  colour,'  *  tone,'  *  tree,' 
&c.,  having  names  for  each  kind  of  colour,  every  species  of 
tree,  but  not  for  the  general  idea.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
nation  losing  such  words  if  it  had  once  possessed  them. 

Other  similar  evidence  might  be  extracted  from  the  language 
of  savages ;  and  arguments  of  this  nature  are  entitled  to  more 
weight  than  statements  of  travellers,  as  to  the  objects  found 
in  use  among  savages.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  early 
traveller  mentioned  the  absence  of  some  art  or  knowledge 
among  a  race  visited  by  him,  and  that  later  ones  found  the 
natives  in  possession  of  it.     Most  people   would   hesitate   to 

*  See  Chapter  IX.     This  argument      new  wordii  are  coined  from  t imp  to  tim« 
woulil  be  concluKire  were  it  not  that      in  all  langiingas.  *  Ch.  IX. 
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receive  this  as  a  clear  evidence  of  progress,  and  rather  he 
disposed  to  suspect  that  later  travellers,  with  perhaps  better 
opportunities,  had  seen  what  their  predecessors  had  overlooked. 
This  is  no  hypothetical  case.  The  early  Spanish  writers  assert 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  were  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  fire.  Later  travellers,  on  the  contrary,  find  them 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  it.  They  have,  therefore, 
almost  unanimously  assumed,  not  that  the  natives  had  made  a 
step  in  advance,  but  that  the  Spaniards  had  made  a  mistake ; 
and  I  have  not  brought  this  case  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
assertions  of  Whately,  because  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  this 
opinion  myself.  I  refer  to  it  here,  however,  as  showing  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  material 
progress  among  savages,  even  admitting  that  such  exists.  The 
arguments  derived  from  language,  however,  are  liable  to  no 
such  suspicions,  but  tell  their  own  tale,  and  leave  us  at  liberty 
to  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  refer  to  certain  considerations  which 
seem  to  show  that  even  the  most  civilised  races  were  once  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  Not  only  throughout  Europe — ^not  only  in 
Italy  and  Greece — ^but  even  in  the  so-called  cradle  of  civilisa- 
tion itself,  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  the 
traces  of  a  stone  age  have  been  discovered.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  that  these  were  only  the  fragments  of  those  stone  knives, 
&c.,  which  we  know  were  used  in  religious  ceremonies  long  after 
metal  was  in  general  use  for  secular  purposes.  This,  indeed, 
resembles  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  of  elephants' 
bones  in  England  by  supposing  that  they  were  the  remains  of 
elephants  which  might  have  been  brought  over  by  the  Bomans. 
But  why  were  stone  knives  used  by  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish 
priests  ?  evidently  because  they  had  been  at  one  time  in  general 
use,  and  a  feeling  of  respect  made  the  priest  reluctant  to 
introduce  a  new  substance  into  religious  ceremonies. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  considerations ;  for  instance,  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  and 
the  development  of  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  relationship, 
seem  to  me  strongly  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  the  publications  of  the  Nova  Scotian  ^  Institute  of  Na- 
*  tural  Science '  is  an  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Haliburton,  on 
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*  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  proved  by  the  universality 

*  of  certain  superstitions  connected  with  sneezing.'  *  Once 
^  establish,'  he  says, '  that  a  large  number  of  arbitrary  customs 
'  — such  as  could  not  have  naturally  suggested  themselves  to 

*  all  men  at  all  times — are  universally  observed,  and  we  arrive 
'  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  primitive  customs  which  have 
'  been  inherited  from  a  common  source,  and,  if  inherited,  that 
^  they  owe  their  origin  to  an  era  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of 
'  the  human  race.'  To  justify  such  a  conclusion,  the  custom 
must  be  demonstrably  arbitrary.  The  belief  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  the  decimal  system  of  numeration,  and  similar 
coincidences,  of  course  prove  nothing;  but  I  very  much  doubt 
the  existence  of  any  universal,  or  even  general,  custom  of  a 
clearly  arbitrary  character.  The  fact  is,  that  many  things  ap- 
pear to  us  arbitrary  and  strange  because  we  live  in  a  condition 
so  diflFerent  from  that  in  which  they  originated.  Many  things 
seem  natural  to  a  savage  which  to  us  appear  absurd  and  un- 
accountable. 

Mr.  HaUburton  brings  forward,  as  his  strongest  case,  the 
habit  of  saying  *  God  bless  you  ! '  or  some  equivalent  expres- 
sion, when  a  person  sneezes.  He  shows  that  this  custom, 
which,  I  admit,  appears  to  us  at  first  sight  both  odd  and  arbi- 
trary, is  ancient  and  widely  extended.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Aristotle,  Apuleius,  Pliny,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis,  and 
has  been  observed  among  the  Negroes  and  Kaffirs  ;  in  Koordis- 
tan,  in  Florida,  in  Otaheite,  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  Tonga 
Islands. 

It  is  not  arbitrary,  however,  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  come 
under  his  rule.  A  belief  in  invisible  beings  is  very  general 
among  savages ;  and  while  they  think  it  unnecessary  to  account 
for  blessings,  they  attribute  any  misfortune  to  the  ill-will  of 
these  mysterious  beings.  Many  savages  regard  disease  as  a 
case  of  possession.  In  cases  of  illness  they  do  not  suppose 
that  the  organs  are  themselves  affected,  but  that  they  are  being 
devoured  by  a  god ;  hence  their  medicine-men  do  not  try  to  cure 
the  disease,  but  to  extract  the  demon.  Some  tribes  have  a 
distinct  deity  for  every  ailment.  The  Australians  do  not  be- 
lieve in  natural  death.  When  a  man  dies,  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  been  destroyed  by  witchcraft,  and  the  only 
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doubt  is,  who  is  the  culprit  ?  Now,  a  people  in  this  state  of 
mind — and  we  know  that  almost  every  race  of  men  is  passing, 
or  has  passed,  through  this  stage  of  development — ^seeing  a 
man  sneeze,  would  naturally,  and  almost  inevitably,  suppose 
that  he  was  attacked  and  shaken  by  some  invisible  being ; 
equally  natural  is  the  impulse  to  appeal  for  aid  to  some  other 
invisible  being  more  powerful  than  the  first.^ 

Mr.  Haliburton  admits  that  a  sneeze  is  ^an  omen  of  impending 

*  evil ; '  but  it  is  more — ^it  is  evidence,  which  to  the  savage  mind 
would  seem  conclusive,  that  the  sneezer  was  possessed  by  some 
evil-disposed  spirit ;  evidently,  therefore,  this  case,  on  which 
Mr.  Haliburton  so  much  relies,  is  by  no  means  an  '  arbitrary 
<  custom,'  and  does  not,  therefore,  fulfil  the  conditions  which  he 
himself  laid  down.  He  has  incidentally  brought  forward  some 
other  instances,  most  of  which  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  proving  too  much.  Thus,  he  instances  the  existence  of  a 
festival  in  honour  of  the  dead,  ^  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 

*  November.'  Such  a  feast  is  very  general ;  and,  as  there  are 
many  more  races  holding  such  a  festival  than  there  are  months 
in  the  year,  it  is  evident  that,  in  several  cases  they  must  be 
held  together.  But  Mr.  Haliburton  goes  on  to  say:  *The 
^  Spaniards  were  very  naturally  surprised  at  finding  that,  while 
Hhey  were    celebrating  a  solemn  mass    for    All    Souls  on 

*  November  22,  the  heathen  Peruvians  were  also  holding  their 
'annual  commemoration  of  the  dead.'  This  curious  coinci- 
dence would,  however,  not  only  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
festival,  as  he  says,  *  before  the  dispersion '  (which  Mr.  Hali- 
burton evidently  looks  on  as  a  definite  event  rather  than  as  a 
gradual  process),  but  also  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Peruvians 
were  at  that  epoch  sufficiently  advanced  to  form  a  calendar,  and 
that  their  descendants  were  able  to  keep  it  unchanged  down  to 
the  present  time.  This  however,  we  know  was  not  the  case. 
Again,  Mr.  Haliburton  says:  ^The  belief  in  Scotland  and 
'  equatorial  Afirica  is  found  to  be  almost  precisely  identical  re- 
'  specting  there  being  ghosts,  even  of  the  living,  who  are  ex- 

*  ceedingly  troublesome  and  pugnacious,  and  can  be  sometimes 

*  killed  by  a  silver  bullet.'    Here  we  certainly  have  what  seems 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  agrees  with  me  in  thia.    See 
Prineiplea  of  Sociology,  p.  245. 
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at  first  sight  to  be  an  arbitrary  belief;  but  if  it  proves  that 
there  was  a  belief  in  ghosts  of  the  living  before  the  dispersion, 
it  also  proves  that  silver  ballets  were  then  in  use.  This  illus- 
tration is,  I  think  a  very  interesting  one ;  because  it  shows 
that  similar  ideas  in  distant  countries  owe  their  origin,  not  *  to 
^  an  era  before  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race,'  but  to  the 
fundamental  similarity  of  the  human  mind.  While  I  do  not 
believe  that  similar  customs  in  different  nations  are  *  inherited 
'  firom  a  common  source,'  or  are  necessarily  primitive,  I  certainly 
do  see  in  them  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
which  however  (be  it  remarked),  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing  as  the  descent  from  a  single  pair. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  ideas, 
which  might  at  first  sight  appear  arbitrary  and  unaccountable, 
arise  naturally  in  very  distinct  nations  as  they  arrive  at  a 
similar  stage  of  progress ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  using  such  customs  or  ideas  as  implying 
any  special  connection  between  different  races  of  men. 


PART  II.  1 

At  the  Dundee  meeting  of  the  British  Association  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  a  paper  *  On  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  and 
*  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man,'  in  answer  to  certain  opinions 
and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  views  therein  advocated  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion at  the  time.  The  then  Presidents  of  the  Ethnological 
and  Anthropological  Societies  both  expressed  their  concurrence 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived ;  and  the  Memoir  was 
printed  in  extenso  by  the  Association.  It  has,  however,  subse- 
quently been  attacked  at  some  length  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  • 
and  as  the  Duke  has  in  some  cases  strangely  misunderstood  me, 
and  in  others  (I  am  sure  unintentionally)  misrepresented  my 
views — as,  moreover,  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and 

*  The  Bttbstance  of  this  was    read  '  Oood  worda :  March,  April,  Hay, 

before  the  British  Asscciatioo  during      and  Ju&e,  1868.  Also  tinee  republiahed 
their  meeting  at  Exeter  in  1869.  in  a  separate  form. 
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importance —  I  am  anxious  to  make  some  remarks  in  reply  to 
his  Grace's  criticisms.  The  Duke  has  divided  his  work  into 
foiur  chapters : — I.  Introduction ;  II.  The  Origin  of  Man  ; 
III.  and  IV.  His  Primitive  Condition. 

I  did  not,  in  my  first  Memoir,  nor  do  I  now,  propose  to 
discuss  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  first  half  of  the  Duke's 

*  Speculations.'  I  will  only  observe  that  in  attacking  Professor 
Huxley  for  proposing  to  unite  the  Bimana  and  Quadrumana 
in  one  Order,  *  Primates,'  the  Duke  uses  a  dangerous  argu- 
ment ;  for  if,  on  accoimt  of  his  great  mental  superiority  over 
the  Quadrumana,  Man  forms  an  Order  or  even  Class  by  him- 
self, it  will  be  impossible  any  longer  to  regard  all  men  as 
belonging  to  one  species  or  even  genus.  The  Duke  is  in 
error  when  he  supposes  that  ^mental  powers  and  instincts' 
afford  tests  of  easy  application  in  other  parts  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  genera  with  the  most  different 
mental  powers  and  instincts  are  placed,  not  only  in  the  same 
order,  but  even  in  the  same  family.  Thus  our  most  learned 
hymenopterologist  (Mr.  Frederick  Smith)  classes  the  hive-bee, 
the  humble-bee,  and  the  parasitic  apathus  in  the  same  sub- 
family of  Apidae.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  illogical  to  separ- 
rate  man  zoologically  from  the  other  primates  on  the  ground  of 
his  mental  superiority,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  specific  unity 
of  the  human  race,  notwithstanding  the  mental  differences 
between  different  races  of  men. 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  the  origin  of  man, 
and  pass  on  therefore  at  once  to  the  Duke's  third  chapter ;  and 
here  I  congratulate  myself  at  the  outset  that  the  result  of  my 
paper  has  been  to  satisfy   him  that   *  Whately's  argument,^ 

*  though  strong  at  some  points,  is  at  others  open  to  assault,  and 

*  that,  as  a  whole,  the  subject  now  requires  to  be  differently 

*  handled,  and  regarded  firom  a  different  point  of  view.'     *  I  do 

*  not,  therefore,'  he  adds  in  a  subsequent  page,*  *  agree  with 
'  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
^  it  as  a  &ct  that,  as  regards  the  mechanical  arts,  no  savage 
*race  has  ever  raised  itself.'     And  again:'  'The   aid  which 

*  man  had  from  his  Creator  may  possibly  have  been  nothing 
'  more  than  the  aid  of  a  body  and  of  a  mind,  so  marvellously 

»  Good  Words,  June,  1868,  p.  166.  «  Ibid.  p.  386.  *  P.  892. 
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'endowed  that  thought  was  an  instinct  and  contrivance   a 

*  necessity.' 

I  feel,  however,  less  satisfaction  on  this  account  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  because  it  seems  to  me  that, 
though  the  Duke  acknowledges  the  Archbishop's  argimient  to 
be  untenable,  he  practically  reproduces  it  with  but  a  slight 
alteration  and  somewhat  protected  by  obscurity.  What 
Whately  called  *  instruction '  the  Duke  terms  *  instinct ; '  and 
he  considers  that  man  had  instincts  which  afforded  all  that  was 
necessary  as  a  starting-ground.  He  admits,  however,  that 
monkeys  use  stones  to  break  nuts  ;  he  might  have  added  that 
they  throw  sticks  and  stones  at  intruders.  But  he  says, 
'  Between  these  rudiments  of  intellectual  perception  and  the 

*  next  step  (that  of  adapting  and  fashioning  an  instrument  for 

*  a  particular  purpose)  there  is  a  gulf  in  which  lies  the  whole 

*  immeasurable  distance  between  man  and  brutes.'  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Duke  in  this  opinion ;  nor  indeed  does  he  agree 
with  himself,  for  he  adds,  in  the  very  same  page,  that-^*  The 

*  wielding  of  a  stick  is,  in  all  probability,  an  act  equally  of 
'  primitive  intuition,  and  from  this  to  throwing  of  a  stick  and 

*  the  use  of  javelins  is  an  easy  and  natural  transition.' 

He  continues  as  follows  : — *  Simple  as  these  acts  are,  they 

*  involve  both  physical  and  mental  powers  which  are  capable  of 

*  all  the  developments  which  we  see  in  the  most  advanced  in- 

*  dustrial  arts.     These  acts  involve  the  instinctive  idea  of  the 

*  constancy  of  natural  causes  and   the   capacity  of  thought, 

*  which  gives  men  the  conviction  that  what  has  happened  under 

*  given  conditions  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  always  occur 
'  again.'     On  these,  he  says,  *  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  I 

have  never  attached  much  importance  to  Whately's  argument.' 
These  are  indeed  important  admissions,  and  amount  to  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  Whately's  position. 

The  Duke  blames  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  not  having 
defined  the  terms  *  civilisation '  and  *  barbarism.'  It  seems  to 
me  that  Whately  illustrated  his  meaning  better  by  examples 
than  he  could  have  done  by  any  definition.  The  Duke  does 
not  seem  to  have  felt  any  practical  difficulty  from  the  omis* 
sion ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  after  all,  he  himself  omits  to 
define  the  terms,  thus  being  himself  guilty  of  the  very  omis* 
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sion  for  which  he  blames  Whately.  In  truth,  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a  few  words  to  define  the  complex  organisation 
which  we  call  civilisation,  or  to  state  in  a  few  words  how  a 
civilised  differs  from  a  barbarous  people.  Indeed,  to  define 
civilisation  as  it  should  be  is  surely  as  yet  impossible,  since  we 
are  far  from  having  solved  the  problem  how  we  may  best  avail 
ourselves  of  our  opportunities,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  world  in 
which  we  live. 

As  regards  barbarism,  the  Duke  observes :  *  All  I  desire  to 
^  point  out  here  is,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 

*  between  a  state  of  mere  childhood  in  respect  to  knowledge 
^  and  a  state  of  utter  barbarism,  words  which,  if  they  have  any 

*  definite  meaning  at  all,  imply  the  lowest  moral  as  well  as  the 
'lowest  intellectual  condition.'  To  every  proposition  in  this 
remarkable  sentence  I  entirely  demur.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
very  intimate  connection  between  knowledge  and  civilisation. 
Knowledge  and  barbarism  cannot  coexist — knowledge  and 
civilisation  are  inseparable. 

Again,  the  words  *  utter  barbarism  *  have  certainly  a  very 
definite  signification,  but  as  certainly,  I  think,  not  that  which 
the  Duke  attributes  to  them.  The  lowest  moral  and  the 
lowest  intellectual  condition  are  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  not 
inseparable,  they  are  not  even  compatible.  Morality  implies 
responsibility,  and  consequently  intelligence.  The  lower 
animals  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  The  lower  races  of 
men  may  be,  and  are,  vicious ;  but  allowances  must  be  made 
for  them.  On  the  contrary  (corruptio  optimi,  pessima  eat)^  the 
higher  the  mental  power,  the  more  splendid  the  intellectual 
endowment,  the  deeper  is  the  moral  degradation  of  him  who 
wastes  the  one  and  abuses  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  the  fair  inference  seems  to  be  that  savages  are 
more  innocent,  and  yet  more  criminal,  than  civilised  races ; 
they  are  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  possible  moral  condition,  nor 
are  they  capable  of  the  higher  virtues. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I  laid  much  stress  on  the  fieu^t 
that  even  in  the  most  civilised  nations  we  find  traces  of  early 
barbarism.  The  Duke  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  these 
traces  afford  no  proof,  or  even  presumption,  that  barbarism  was 
the  primeval  condition  of  man.     He  urges  that  all  such  customs 
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may  have  been  not  primeval,  but  mediaeval ;  and  he  continues : 

*  Yet  this  assmnption  nms  through  all  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  arga- 
'  ments.    Wherever  a  brutal  or  savage  custom  prevails,  it  is 

*  regarded  as  a  sample  of  the  original  condition  of  mankind. 

*  And  this  in  the  teeth  of  &cts  which  prove  that  many  of  such 
^  customs  not  only  may  have  been,  but  must  have  been,  the 

*  result  of  corruption.' 

Fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  defend  myself 
against  this  criticism,  because  in  the  very  next  sentence  the 
Duke  directly  contradicts  himself,  and  shows  that  I  have  not 
done  that  of  which  he  accuses  me.  He  continues  his  argument 
thus : — ^  Take  cannibalism  as  one  of  these.     Sir  J.  Lubbock 

*  seems  to  admit  that  this  loathsome  practice  was  not  primeval.' 
Thus,  by  way  of  proof  that  I  regard  all  brutal  customs  as 
primeval,  he  states,  and  correctly  states,  that  I  do  not  r^[ard 
cannibalism  as  primeval.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find 
a  more  ciuious  case  of  self-contradiction. 

The  Duke  refers  particularly  to  the  practice  of  Bride- 
catching,  which  he  states  ^  cannot  possibly  have  been  primeval.' 
He  omits,  however,  to  explain  why,  from  his  point  of  view,  it 
could  not  have  been  so;  and  of  course,  assuming  the  word 

*  primeval '  to  cover  a  period  of  some  length,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know  his  reasons  for  this  conclusion ;  in 
fact,  however,  it  is  not  a  case  in  point,  because,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  marriage  by  capture  was  preceded  by  a 
custom  still  more  barbarous.  It  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  as 
well  to  state  emphatically  that  all  brutal  customs  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  primeval.  Human  sacrifices,  for  instance,  were,  I 
think,  certainly  not  so. 

My  argimient,  however,  was  that  there  is  a  definite  sequence 
of  habits  and  ideas ;  that  certain  customs  (some  brutal,  others 
not  so)  which  we  find  lingering  on  in  civilised  communities 
are  a  page  of  past  history,  and  tell  a  tale  of  former  barbarism ; 
rather  on  account  of  their  simplicity  than  of  their  brutality, 
though  many  of  them  are  brutal  enough.  Again,  no  one 
would  go  back  from  letter- writing  to  the  use  of  the  quippu  or 
hieroglyphics;  no  would  abandon  the  fire-drill  and  obtain 
fire  by  hand-friction. 

Believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
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was  one  of  civilisation,  the  Duke  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
savages  by  the  remark  that  they  are  ^mere  outcasts  of  the 

*  human  race,'  descendants  of  weak  tribes  which  were  '  driven 

*  to  the  woods  and  rocks.'     But  until  the  historical  period  these 

*  mere  outcasts '  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  North  and  South 
America,  all  Northern  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  the 
great  continent  of  Australia,  a  large  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
beautiful  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  until  modified  by 
man,  the  great  continents  were  either  in  the  condition  of  open 
plains,  such  as  heaths,  downs,  prairies,  and  tundras,  or  they 
were  mere  *  woods  and  rocks.'  Now  everything  tends  to  show 
that  mere  woods  and  rocks  exercised  on  the  whole  a  favourable 
influence.  Inhabitants  of  great  plains  rarely  rose  beyond  the 
pastoral  stage.  In  America  the  most  advanced  civilisation  was 
attained,  not  by  the  occupants  of  the  fertile  valleys,  not  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  but  among  the 
rocks  and  woods  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Scotland  itself  is  a 
brilliant  proof  that  woods  and  rocks  are  compatible  with  a 
high  state  of  civilisation. 

My  idea  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  causes  owing  to 
which,  man  spread  over  the  earth,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Duke.  He  evidently  supposes  that  new  countries  have 
been  occupied  by  weak  races,  driven  there  by  more  powerful 
tribes.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  erroneous  notion. 
Take,  for  instance,  our  own  island.  We  are  sometimes  told 
that  the  Celts  were  driven  by  the  Saxons  into  Wales  and 
Cornwall.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  know  that  Wales 
and  Cornwall  were  both  occupied  long  before  the  Saxons 
landed  on  our  shores.  Even  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  country, 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Celts  were  driven  away ; 
they  were  either  destroyed  or  absorbed. 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  human  race  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  been  effected  by  force  acting  on  any  given  race  from 
without,  but  by  internal  necessity  and  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion ;  by  peaceful,  not  by  hostile  force ;  by  prosperity,  not  by 
misfortune.  I  believe  that  of  old,  as  now,  founders  of  new 
colonies  were  men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  animated  by  hope 
and  courage,  not  by  fear  and  despair ;  that  they  were,  in  short, 
anything  but  mere  outcasts  of  the  human  race. 
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The  Duke  relies  a  good  deal  on  the  ca^e  of  America.  *  Is 
^  it  not  true,'  he  asks,  ^  that  the  lowest  and  rudest  tribes  in  the 
^  population  of  the  globe  have  been  found  in  the  furthest  ex- 
^  tremities  of  its  great  continents,  and  in  the  distant  islands 
^  which  would  be  the  Ia.st  refuge  of  the  victims  of  violence  and 

*  misfortune  ?  *'  The  new  world  "  is  the  continent  which 
^presents  the  most  uninterrupted  stretch  of  habitable  land 
^  from  the  highest  northern  to  the  lowest  southern  latitude. 
^  On  the  extreme  north  we  have  the  Esquimaux,  or  Inuit  race, 
'  maintaining  human  life  under  conditions  of  eztremest  hard- 
^ship,  even  amid  the  perpetual  ice  of  the  Polar  seas.  And 
^  what  a  life  it  is !  Watching  at  the  blow-hole  of  a  seal  for 
^  many  hours,  in  a  temperature  of  75^  below  freezing  point,  is 
^  the  constant  work  of  the  Inuit  hunter.  And  when  at  last 
^  his  prey  is  struck,  it  is  his  luxury  to  feast  upon  the  raw  blood 
^  and  blubber.  To  civilised  man  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
^  ceive  a  life  so  wretched,  and  in  many  respects  so  brutal,  as 
<  the  life  led  by  this  race  during  the  long-lasting  night  of  Hie 

*  Arctic  winter.' 

To  this  question  I  confidently  reply.  No,  it  is  not  true ;  it  is 
not  true  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  lowest  races  are 
found  furthest  from  the  centres  of  continents ;  it  is  not  true 
in  the  particular  case  of  America.  The  natives  of  Brazil, 
possessing  a  country  of  almost  unrivalled  fertility,  surrounded 
by  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  watered  by  magnificent 
rivers,  and  abounding  in  animal  life,  were  yet  unquestionably 
lower  than  the  Esquimaux,'  whom  the  Duke  pities  and 
depises  so  much.^  He  pities  them,  indeed,  more  than  I  think 
the  case  requires.  Our  own  sportsmen  willingly  undergo 
great  hardships  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  and  hunting  in  earnest 
must  possess  a  keen  zest  which  it  can  never  attain  when  it  is  a 
mere  sport. 


*  SeeMartiu8,p.  77.    Dr.  Rae  ranks  pp.  146,  204.    • 
the  Esquimaoz  aboYO  the  Red  Indians.  *  When    the    Duke    statM    that 

Trans.  Ethn.  Soc.  1866.    Martins  was  *  neither  an  agricultural  nor  pastoral 

himself  at  one  time  of  opinion  that  the  *  life  is  possible  on  the  borders  of  a 

Brasilians  were  degenerate,  but  his  in>  '  frozen  sea,'  he  forgets  for  the  moment 

restigations  finally  led  him  to  the  op-  the    inhabitants    of  Lapland    and   uf 

posito  conclobioQ.    See  Nature,    1874,  Siberia. 
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*  When  we  rise,'  says  Mr.  Hill,*  *  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
from  a  fiill  meal,  we  camiot  be  in  a  right  frame  either  of  body 
or  mind  for  the  proper  enjoyments  of  the  chase.  Our  slug- 
gish spirits  then  want  the  true  incentive  to  action,  which 
should  be  hunger,  with  the  hope  before  us  of  filling  a  craving 
stomach.  I  could  remember  once  before  being  for  a  long 
time  dependent  upon  the  gun  for  food,  and  feeling  a  touch  of 
the  charm  of  a  savage  life  (for  every  condition  of  humanity 
has  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil),  but  never  till  now  did  I  fully 
comprehend  the  attachment  of  the  sensitive,  not  drowsy, 
Indian.' 

Esquimaux  life,  indeed,  as  painted  by  our  Arctic  voyagers 
s  by  no  means  so  miserable  as  the  Duke  supposes.  Captain 
Parry,  for  instance,  gives  the  following  picture  of  an  Esquimaux 
hut : — *  In  the  few  opportunities  we  had  in  putting  their  hospi- 
tality to  the  test,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
them.  Both  as  to  food  and  accommodation,  the  best  they  had 
were  always  at  our  service ;  and  their  attention  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  was  everything  that  hospitality  and  even  good 
breeding  could  dictate.  The  kindly  offices  of  drying  and 
mending  our  clothes,  cooking  our  provisions  and  thawing 
snow  for  our  drink,  were  performed  by  the  women  with  an 
obliging  cheerfrilness  which  we  shall  not  easily  forget,  and 
which  demanded  its  due  share  of  our  admiration  and  esteem. 
While  thus  their  guest  I  have  passed  an  evening  not  only  with 
comfort  but  with  extreme  gratification  ;  for  with  the  women 
working  and  singing,  their  husbands  quietly  mending  their 
lines,  the  children  playing  before  the  door,  and  the  pot  boiling 
over  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,  one  might  well  forget  for 
the  tiipe  that  an  Esquimaux  hut  was  the  scene  of  this  do- 
mestic comfort  and  tranquillity  ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm  with 
Cartwright  that,  while  thus  lodged  beneath  their  roof,  I  know 
no  people  whom  I  would  more  confidently  trust,  as  respects 
either  my  person  or  my  property,  than  the  Esquimaux.'  Dr. 
Sae,^  who  had  ample  means  of  judging,  tells  us  that  the 
Eastern  Esquimaux  ^are  sober,  steady,  and  fEiithful.  .  .  . 
*  Provident  to  their  own  property,  and  careful  of  that  of  others 


'  TraTe*s  in  Siberia,  Tol.  ii.  p.  288. 


*  Trans.  £th.  Soc  1866,  p.  138. 
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*  when  under  their  charge.     .     •     •     Socially  they  are  a  lively, 

*  cheerful  and  chatty  people,  fond  of  associating   with    each 

*  other  and  with  strangers,  with  whom  they  soon  become  on 

*  firiendly  terms,  if  kindly  treated.  ...  In  their  domestic 
^  relations  they  are  exemplary.  The  man  is  an  obedient  son, 
^a  good  husband  and  a   kind  father.     •     .     .     The  children 

*  when  young  are  docile.  .  .  .  The  girls  have  their  dolls, 
^  in  making  dresses  and  shoes  for  which  they  amuse  and  employ 
Hhemselves.      The   boys  have   miniature   bows,   arrows,   and 

*  spears.  .  .  .  When  grown  up  they  are  dutiful  to  their 
^  parents.     .     .     .     Orphan  children  are  readily  adopted  and 

*  well  cared  for  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.' 
He  concludes  by  saying,  *  the  more  I  saw  of  the  Esquimaux 

*  the  higher  was  the  opinion  I  formed  of  them.' 

Again,  Hooper  ^  thus  describes  a  visit  to  an  Asiatic  Esqui- 
maux belonging  to  the  Tuski  race :  '  Upon  reaching  Mooldoo- 
^  yah's  habitation,  we  found  Captain  Moore  installed  at  his 
'  ease,  with  every  provision  made  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

*  Water  and  venison  were  suspended  over  the  lamps  in  prepa- 
^  ration  for  dinner ;  skins  nicely  arranged  for  couches,  and  the 
^  hangings  raised  to  admit  the  cool  air ;  our  baggage  was 
'  bestowed  around  us  with  care  and  in  quiet,  and  we  were  free 

*  to  take  our  own  way  of  enjoying  such  unobtrusive  hospitality 

*  without  a  crowd  of  eager  gazer&  watching  us  like  lions  at 

*  feed ;  nor  were  we  troubled  by  importunate  begging  such  as 

*  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  Metra's  station,  which  was 
'  undoubtedly  high  in  the  tribe.' 

I  know  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Esqui* 
maux  were  ever  more  advanced  than  they  are  now.  The  Duke, 
indeed  considers  that  before  they  were  *  driven  by  wars  and 

*  migrations  '  (a  somewhat  curious  expression)  they  *  may  have 

*  been  nomads  living  on  their  flocks  and  herds  ; '  and  he  states 
broadly  that  *  the  rigours  of  the  region  they  now  inhabit  have 

*  reduced  these  people  to  the  condition  in  which  we  now  see 
'  them ; '  a  conclusion  for  which  I  know  no  reason,  particularly 
as  the  Tinne  and  other  Indians  living  to  the  south  of  the  Esqui- 
maux are  ruder  and  more  barbarous. 

It  irt  my  belief  that  the  great  continents  were  already  occu- 

*  Tho  Ti'HtH  of  the  Tuski.  p.  102. 
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pied  by  a  widespread  though  sparse  population  when  man  was 
no  more  advanced  than  the  lowest  savages  of  to-day;  and 
although  I  am  hx  from  believing  that  the  various  degrees  of 
civilisation  which  now  occur  can  be  altogether  accounted  for  by 
the  external  circumstances  as  they  at  present  exist,  still  these 
circumstances  seem  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  the  very 
different  amount  of  progress  which  has  been  attained  by  dif- 
ferent races. 

In  referring  to  the  backwardness  of  the  aboriginal  Austra- 
lians, I  had  observed  that  New  Holland  contained  ^neither 
cereals  nor  any  animals  which  could  be  domesticated  with 
advantage ; '  upon  which  the  Duke  remarks  that  *  Sir  John 
Lubbock  urges  in  reply  to  Whately  that  the  low  condition  of 
Australian  savages  affords  no  proof  whatever  that  they  could 
not  raise  themselves,  because  the  materials  of  improvement 
are  wanting  in  that  country,  which  affords  no  cereals  nor 
animals  capable  of  useful  domestication.  But  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
does  not  perceive  that  the  same  argument  which  shows  how 
improvement  could  not  possibly  be  attained,  shows  also  how 
degradation  could  not  possibly  be  avoided.  If  with  the  few 
resources  of  the  country  it  was  impossible  for  savages  to  rise, 
it  follows  that  with  those  same  resources  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  half-civUised  race  not  to  fall.  And  as  in  this  case  again, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  a  separate  Adam  and  Eve  for  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  its  natives  must  originally  have  come  from 
countries  where  both  com  and  cattle  were  to  be  had ;  it 
follows  that  the  low  condition  of  these  natives  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  degradation  than  of  primeval 
barbarism.' 

But  my  argument  was  that  a  half-civilised  race  would  have 
brought  other  resources  with  them.  The  dog  was,  I  think, 
certainly  introduced  into  that  country  by  man,  who  would 
probably  have  brought  with  him  other  domestic  animals  also  if 
he  had  possessed  any.  The  same  argument  applies  to  plants  ; 
the  Poljmesians  carried  the  sweet  potato  and  the  yam,  as  well 
as  the  dog,  with  them  from  inland  to  island ;  and  even  if  the 
first  settlers  in  Australia  happened  to  have  been  without  them, 
and  without  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  they  would  certainly 
have  found  some  native  plants   which  would  have  been  worth 
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the  trouble  of  cultivation,  if  they  had  already  attained  to  the 
agricultural  stage. 

This  argument  applies  with  even  more  force  to  pottery;  if 
the  first  settlers  in  Australia  were  acquainted  with  this  art,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  suddenly  and  completely 
have  lost  it. 

The  Duke,  indeed,  seems  to  maintain  that  the  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (whom  he  appears  to  regard  as  belonging  to  the 
same  race  as  the  Australians  and  Polynesians,  from  both  of  which 
races,  however,  they  are  entirely  distinct)  ^  must  have  originally 
^  come  from  countries  where  both  com  and  cattle  were  to  be 

*  had,'  still  *  degradation  could  not  possibly  be  avoided/  This 
seems  to  be  the  natural  inference  from  the  Duke's  language, 
and  suggests  a  very  gloomy  future  for  our  Australian  fellow- 
countrymen*  The  position  is,  however,  so  manifestly  unten- 
able, when  once  put  into  plain  language,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Even 
the  Duke  himself  will  hardly  maintain  that  our  colonists  must 
fall  back  because  the  natives  did  not  improve.  Yet  he  extends 
and  generalises  this  argument  in  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
saying, '  There  is  hardly  a  single  fisu^t  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
'  in  favour  of  his  own  theory  which,  when  viewed  in  connection 
^  with  the  same  indisputable  principles,  does  not  tell  against 
Hhat  theory  rather  than  in  its  favour.'    So  &r  from  being 

*  indisputable,'  the  principle  that  when  savages  remained 
savages,  civilised  settlers  must  descend  to  the  same  level, 
appears  to  me  entirely  erroneous.  On  reading  the  above 
passage,  however,  I  passed  on  with  much  interest  to  see  which 
of  my  facts  I  had  so  strangely  misread. 

The  great  majority  of  facts  connected  with  savage  life  have 
no  perceptible  bearing  on  the  question,  and  I  must  therefore 
have  been  not  only  very  stupid,  but  also  singularly  unfortu- 
nate, if  of  all  those  quoted  by  me  in  support  of  my  argument 
Hhere  was  hardly  a  single  one'  which,  read  aright,  was  not 
merely  irrelevant,  but  actually  told  against  me.  In  support  of 
his  statement  the  Duke  gives  three  illustrations,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  not  one  of  these  three  cases  was  referred  to 
by  me  in  the  present  discussion,  or  in  favour  of  the  theory 
now  under  discussion.     If  all  the  facts  on  which  I  relied  told 
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against  me,  it  is  curious  that  the  Duke  should  not  give 
an  instance.  The  three  illustrations  which  he  quotes  from 
my  *  Prehistoric  Times '  seem  to  me  irrelevant ;  but,  as  the 
Duke  thinks  otherwise,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  see  how  he 
uses  them,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  give  any  real  sup- 
port to  his  argument.  As  already  mentioned,  they  are  three  in 
number. 

^  Sir  J.  Lubbock,'  he  says,  ^  reminds  us  that  in  a  cave  on 
^  the  north-west  coast  (of  Australia)  tolerable  figures  of  sharks, 

*  porpoises,  turtles,  lizards,  canoes,  and  some  quadrupeds,  &c., 
^  were  found,  and  yet  that  the  present  natives  of  the  country 
^  where  they  were  found  were  utterly  incapable  of  realising 
^  the  most  artistic  vivid  representations,  and  ascribe  the 
^  drawings  in  the  cave  to  diabolical  agency.'  This  proves 
nothing,  because  the  Australian  tribes  differ  much  in  their 
artistic  condition ;  some  of  them  still  make  rude  drawings  like 
those  above  described. 

Secondly,  he  says,  ^  Sir  J.  Lubbock  quotes  the  testimony 
<of  Cook,  in  respect  to  the  Tasmanians,  that  they  had  no 
^  canoes.  Yet  their  ancestors  could  not  have  reached  the  island 
'  by  walking  on  the  sea.'  This  argument  would  equally  prove 
that  the  Kangaroo  and  the  Echidna  must  have  had  civilised 
ancestors ;  they  inhabit  both  Australia  and  Tasnoiania,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  their  ancestors  to  have  passed 
from  the  one  to  the  other  ^  by  walking  on  the  sea.'  The  Duke, 
though  admitting  the  antiquity  of  man,  does  not,  I  think,  appre- 
ciate the  geological  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
human  period. 

The  only  other  case  which  he  quotes  is  that  of  the  highland 
Esquimaux,  who  had  no  weapons  nor  any  idea  of  war.  The 
Duke's   comment  is  as   follows : — *  No  wonder,  poor   people ! 

*  They  had  been  driven  into  regions  where  no  stronger  race 
^  could  desire  to  follow  them.  But  that  the  fathers  had  once 
^  known  what  war  and  violence  meant  there  is  no  more  con- 
'  elusive  proof  than  the  dwelling-place  of  their  children.'  It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  the  head  of  a  great  Highland  Clan 
should  regard  with  pity  a  people  who,  having,  *  once  known 

*  what  war  and  violence  meant,'  have  no  longer  any  neighbours 
to  pillage  or  to  fight ;  but  a  Lowlander  can  hardly  be  expected 
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serioiiBlj  to  regard  such  a  change  as  one  calculated  to  excite 
pity,  or  as  any  evidence  of  degradation. 

In  my  first  paper  I  deduced  an  argoment  firom  the  condition 
of  religion  among  the  di£ferent  races  of  man,  a  part  of  the 
subject  which  has  since  been  admirably  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Tylor  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The  use  of  flint 
for  sacrificial  purposes  long  after  the  introduction  of  metal 
seemed  to  me  a  good  case  of  what  Mr.  Tylor  has  aptly  called 
'Survival.'  So  also  is  the  method  of  obtaining  fire.  The 
Brahman  will  not  use  ordinary  fire  for  sacred  purposes;  he 
does  not  even  obtain  a  fresh  spark  from  flint  and  steel,  but 
reverts  to,  or  rather  continues,  the  old  way  of  obtaining  it,  by 
friction  with  a  wooden  drill,  one  Brahman  pulling  the  thong 
backwards  and  forwards  while  the  other  watches  to  catch  the 
sacred  spark. 

I  also  referred  to  the  non-existence  of  religion  among 
certain  savage  races,  and,  as  the  Duke  correctly  observes,  I 
argued  that  this  was  probably  their  primitive  condition,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  people  which  had  once  possessed 
a  religion  would  ever  entirely  lose  it.* 

This  argument  filled  the  Duke  with '  astonishment.'  Surely, 
he  says,  '  if  there  is  one  fact  more  certain  than  another  in 
^  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  that  he  is  capable  of  losing 
'  religious  knowledge,  of  ceasing  to  believe  in  religious  truth, 

*  and  of  falling  away  from  religious  duty.  If  by  "  religion " 
'  is  meant  the  existence  merely  of  some  impressions  of  powers 

*  invisible  and  supernatural,  even  this,  we  know,  can  not  only 

*  be  lost,  but  be  scornfully  disavowed  by  men  who  are  highly 

*  civilised.'  Yet  in  the  very  same  page  the  Duke  goes  on  to 
say,  'The  most  cruel  and  savage    customs   in  the  world  are 

*  the  direct  effect  of  its  "  religions."  And  if  men  could  drop 
'  religions  when  they  would,  or  if  they  could  even  form  the  wish 
'  to  get  rid  of  those  which  sit  like  a  nightmare  on  their  life, 

*  there  would  be  many  more  nations  without  a  "  religion " 
'  than  there  are  found  to  be.  But  religions  can  neither  be  put 
'  on  nor  cast  off  like  garments,  according  to  their  utility,  or 

'  It  18  surely  unnecessary  to  ex plai a      possibility  of  a  change  in,  but  a  total 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  question  the      loss  of,  religion. 
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*  according  to  their  beanty,  or  according  to  their  power  of  com- 

*  forting,' 

With  this  I  entirely  agree.  Man  can  no  more  voluntarily 
abandon  or  change  the  articles  of  his  religious  creed  than  he 
can  make  one  hair  black  or  white,  or  add  one  cubit  to  his  sta- 
ture. I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  of 
intellectual  men  entirely  devoid  of  religion ;  but  if  the  Duke 
means  to  say  that  men  who  are  highly  civilised  habitually  or 
frequently  lose  and  scornfully  disavow  religion,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  should  adopt  such  an  opinion  with  difficulty  and  regret. 
There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence  on  record  which  would 
justify  such  an  opinion,  and,  as  far  as  my  private  experience 
goes,  I  at  least  have  met  with  no  such  tendency.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  from  the  times  of  Socrates  downwards  men  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age  have  disavowed  particular  dogmas  and  par- 
ticular myths ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argyll  would,  I  am  sure,  not 
confuse  a  desire  for  reformation  with  the  scornful  disavowal  of 
religion  as  a  whole.  Some  philosophers  may  object  to  prayers 
for  rain,  but  they  are  foremost  in  denouncing  the  folly  of  witch- 
craft ;  they  may  regard  matter  as  aboriginal,  but  they  would 
never  suppose  with  the  Bedskin  that  land  was  created  while 
water  existed  from  the  beginning,  nor  does  any  one  now  be- 
lieve with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  that  the  Peerage  are  im- 
mortal, but  that  commoners  have  no  souls.  If,  indeed,  there 
is  ^  one  fact  more  certain  than  another  in  respect  to  the  nature 

*  of  man,'  I  should  have  considered  it  to  be  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  religious  light,  and  of  nobler  conceptions  as  to  the  nature 
of  God. 

The  lowest  savages  have  no  idea  of  a  deity  at  all.  Those 
slightly  more  advanced  regard  him  as  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded, 
but  who  may  be  resisted  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  who 
may  be  cheated  by  the  cunning  and  defied  by  the  strong.  Thus 
the  natives  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  endeavour  to  terrify  their 
deity  by  scarecrows,  and  the  negro  beats  his  Fetich  if  his 
prayers  are  not  granted.  As  tribes  advance  in  civilisation 
their  deities  advance  in  dignity,  but  their  power  is  still 
limited;  one  governs  the  sea,  another  the  land;  one  reigns 
over  the  plains,  another  among  the  mountains.  The  most 
powerful   are    vindictive,    cruel,    and   unjust.     They    require 
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humiliating  ceremonies  and  bloody  saeriiices.  But  few  races 
have  arrived  at  the  conception  of  an  omnipotent  and  benefi- 
cent Deity. 

One  of  the  lowest  forms  of  religion  is  that  presented  by  the 
Australians,  which  consists  of  a  mere  unreasoning  belief  in  the 
existence  of  mysterious  beings.  The  native  who  has  in  his 
sleep  a  nightmare  or  a  dream  does  not  doubt  the  reality  of 
that  which  passes ;  and  as  the  beings  by  whom  he  is  visited  in 
his  sleep  are  unseen  by  his  friends  and  relations,  he  regards 
them  as  invisible. 

In  Fetichism  this  feeling  is  more  methodised.  The  negro, 
by  means  of  witchcraft,  endeavours  to  make  a  slave  of  his 
deity.  Thus  Fetichism  is  almost  the  opposite  of  Religion ;  it 
stands  towards  it  in  the  same  relation  as  Alchemy  to  Chemistry, 
or  Astrology  to  Astronomy ;  and  shows  how  fundamentally 
our  idea  of  a  deity  differs  from  that  which  presents  itself  to 
the  savage.  The  negro  does  not  hesitate  to  punish  a  refrac- 
tory Fetich,  and  hides  it  in  his  waistcloth  if  he  does  not  wish 
it  to  know  what  is  going  on.  Aladdin's  lamp  is,  in  feet,  a  well- 
known  illustration  of  a  Fetich. 

A  further  stage,  and  the  superiority  of  the  higher  deities  is 
more  ftdly  recognised.  Everything  is  worshipped  indiscrimi- 
nately— animals,  plants,  and  even  inanimate  objects.  In 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  worship  of  animals,  we  must 
remember  that  names  are  very  frequently  taken  from  them. 
The  children  and  followers  of  a  man  caUed  the  Bear  or  the 
Lion  would  make  that  a  tribal  name.  Hence  the  animal  itself 
would  be  first  respected,  at  last  worshipped.  This  form  of 
religion  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  at  one  time  or  another, 
almost  all  over  the  world. 

*  The  Totem,'  says  Schoolcraft,  *  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of 

*  the  progenitor — generally  some  quadruped,  or  bird,  or  other 

*  object  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  stands,  if  we  may  so  ex- 

*  press  it,  as  the  surname  of  the  family.     It  is  always  some 

*  animated  object,  and  seldom  or  never  derived  from  the  inani- 

*  mate  class  of  nature.  Its  significant  importance  is  derived 
*from  the  fact  that  individuals  unhesitatingly  trace  their 
lineage  from  it.     But  whatever  names  they  may  be  called 

*  during  their  lifetime,  it  is  the  totem,  and  not  their  personal 
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'name,  that  is  recorded  on  the  tomb   or  " adjedating "  that 

*  marks  the  place  of  burial.     Families  are  thus  traced  when 

*  expanded  into  bands  or  tribes,  the  multiplication  of  which,  in 

*  North  America,  has  been  very  great,  and  has  decreased,  in 

*  like  ratio,  the  labours  of  the  ethnologist.'  Totemism,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  confined  to  America.     In  Central  India 

*  the  Moondah  "  Enidhi,'*  or  Oraon  "  Minijrar,"  or  eel  tribe, 
*will  not  kill  or  eat  that  fish.    The  Hawk,  Crow,  or  Heron 

*  tribes,  will  not  kill  or  eat  those  birds.  Livingstone,  quoted  in 
^  Latham,  tells  us  that  the  subtribes  of  Bitshaunas  (or  Bechu-* 
^  anas)  are  similarly  named  after  certain  animals,  and  a  tribe 

*  never  eats  the  animal  from  which  it  is  named,  using  the  term 
' "  ila,"  hate  or  dread,  in  reference  to  killing  it.' ' 

Traces,  indeed,  of  Totemism,  more  or  less  distinct,  axe 
widely  distributed,  and  often  connected  with  marriage  prohibi- 
tions. 

As  regards  inanimate  objects,  we  must  remember  that  the 
savage  accounts  for  all  action  and  movement  by  life ;  hence  a 
watch  is  to  him  alive.  This  being  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  feeling  that  anything  unusual  is  ^  great  medicine,'  leads  to 
the  worship  of  any  remarkable  inanimate  object.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  has  recently  attempted  to  show  the  special  prevalence  of 
Tree  and  Serpent  worship.  He  might,  I  believe,  have  made 
out  as  strong  a  case  for  many  other  objects.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  objects  worshipped  in  this  stage  are  neither  to  be  re- 
garded as  emblems,  nor  are  they  personified.  Inanimate  ob- 
jects have  spirits  as  well  as  men  ;  hence,  when  the  wives  and 
slaves  are  sacrificed,  the  weapons  are  also  broken  in  the  grave, 
so  that  the  spirits  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  may 
accompany  their  master  to  the  other  world. 

The  gradually  increasing  power  of  chiefs  and  priests  led  to 
Anthropomorphism,  with  its  sacrifices,  temples,  and  priests,  &c. 
To  this  stage  belongs  idolatry,  which  must  by  no  means  be  re- 
garded as  the  lowest  state  of  religion.  The  writer  of  *The 
< Wisdom  of  Solomon,''  indeed,  long  ago  pointed  out  how  it 
was  connected  with  monarchical  power — 


>  Tnm8.  Ethiiolog;icBl  Soc.  N.S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  39. 
•  Wisdom,  xiv.  17. 
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*  When  men  could  not  honour  in  presence,  because  they  dwelt 

*  far  ofF,  they  took  the  counterfeit  of  his  visage  from  far,  and 
^made  an  express  image  of  a  king,  whom  they  honoured,  to 

*  the  end  that  by  this,  their  forwardness,  they  might  flatter  him 
'  that  was  absent,  as  if  he  were  present. 

*  Also  the  singular  diligence  of  the  artificer  did  help  to  set 

*  forward  the  ignorant  to  more  superstition. 

*  For  he,  peradventure  willing  to  please  one  in  authority, 
^forced  all  his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  the  best 
'  fashion. 

*  And  so  the  multitude,  allured  by  the  grace  of  the  work, 

*  took  him  now  for  a  God  which  a  little  before  was  but  honoured 

*  as  a  man.' 

The  worship  of  principles  may  be  regarded  as  a  still  further 
stage  in  the  natural  development  of  religion. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  each  stage  of  religion  ig 
superimposed  on  the  preceding,  and  that  bygone  beliefs  linger 
on  among  the  children  and  the  ignorant.  Thus  witchcraft  is 
still  believed  in  by  the  ignorant,  and  fairy  tales  flourish  in  the 
nursery. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  gradual  development  of 
religious  ideas  among  the  lower  races  of  men  is  a  fair  argu- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  view  that  savages  are  degenerate 
descendants  of  civilised  ancestors.  Archbishop  Whately  would 
admit  the  connection  between  these  diflerent  phases  of  religious 
belief;  but  I  think  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  show  any 
process  of  natural  degradation  and  decay  which  could  explain 
the  quaint  errors  and  opinions  of  the  lower  races  of  men,  or  to 
account  for  the  lingering  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  other  absur- 
dities, &c.,  in  civilised  races,  excepting  by  some  such  train  of 
reasoning  as  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch. 

There  is  another  case  in  this  memoir  wherein  the  Duke, 
although  generally  a  fair  opponent,  brings  forward  an  unsup* 
portable  accusation.  He  criticises  severely  the  *  Four  Ages,' 
generally  admitted  by  archaeologists,  especially  referring  to  the 
terms  *  Palaeolithic  '  and  *  Neolithic,*  which  are  used  to  denote 
the  two  earlier. 

I  have  no  wish  to  take  to  myself  in  particular  the  blame 
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which  the  Duke  impartially  extends  to  archaeologists  in  gene- 
ral, but,  having  suggested  the  two  terms  in  question,  I  will 
simply  place  side  by  side  the  passage  in  which  they  first  ap- 
peared and  the  Duke's  criticism,  and  confidently  ask  whether 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  sweeping  accusation  made  by 
the  noble  Duke. 


The  Duke  says :  *  For  here 
I  must  observe  that  Archaeo- 
logists are  using  language  on 
this  subject  which,  if  not  po- 
sitively erroneous,  requires, 
at  least,  more  rigorous  de- 
finitions and  limitations  of 
meaning  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  attend  to.  They 
talk  of  an  Old  Stone  Age 
(Palaeolithic),  and  of  a  Newer 
Stone  Age  (Neolithic),  and 
of  a  Bronze  Age,  and  of  an 
Iron  Age.  Now,  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  such 
Ages  ever  existed  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  true,  and 
it  probably  is  true,  that  most 
nations  in  the  progress  of  the 
Arts  have  passed  through 
the  stages  of  using  stone  for 
implements  before  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of 
metals.  Even  this,  however, 
may  not  be  true  of  all  na- 
tions. In  Africa  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  traces  of  any 
time  when  the  natives  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  iron ;  and  I  am  informed 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  that 
iron    ere   is   so   common  in 


My  words,  when  proposing 
the  terms,  were  as  follows :  — 

'  From  the  careful  study  of 
the  remains  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  it  would  appear 
that  the  prehistoric  archaeo- 
logy may  be  divided  into  four 
great  epochs. 

*  Firstly,  that  of  Drift,  when 
man  shared  the  possession  of 
Europe  with  the  mammoth, 
the  cave-bear,  the  woolly- 
haired  rhinoceros,  and  other 
extinct  animals.  This  we 
may  call  the  "Palaeolithic" 
period. 

'  Secondly,  the  latter  or  po- 
lished Stone  Age;  a  period 
characterised  by  beautiful 
weapons  and  instruments 
made  of  flint  and  other  kinds 
of  stone,  in  which,  however, 
we  find  no  trace  of  the  know- 
ledge of  any  metal,  excepting 
gold,  which  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  used  for  or- 
naments. This  we  may  call 
the  Neolithic  period. 

^Thirdly,  the  Bronze  Age, 
in  which  bronze  was  used  for 
arms  and  cutting  instruments 
of  all  kinds. 
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Africa,  and  of  a  kind  so 
easily  reducible  by  heat,  that 
its  use  might  well  be  disco- 
vered by  the  rudest  tribes, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of 
lighting  fires.'  Then  again 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  are  some  countries  in 
the  world  where  stone  is  as 
rare  and  difficult  to  get  as 
metals. 

*The  great  alluvial  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  are  a  case  in 
point.  Accordingly  we  know 
from  the  remains  of  the  first 
Chaldean  monarchy  that  a 
very  high  civilisation  in  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  of 
commerce  coexisted  with  the 
use  of  stone  implements  of  a 
very  rude  character.  This 
fact  proves  that  rude  stone 
implements  are  not  necessa- 
rily any  proof  whatever  of 
a  really  barbarous  condition. 
And  even  if  it  were  true  that 
the  use  of  stone  has  in  all 
cases  preceded  the  use  of 
metals,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  same  age  which  was 
an  Age  of  Stone  in  one  part 
of  the  world  was  an  Age  of 
Metal  in  the  other.  As  re- 
gards the  Eskimo  and  the 
»South  Sea  Islanders,  we  are 
now,  or  were  very  recently, 
living  in  a  Stone  Age.' 

I  had  therefore  carefully  pointed  out  those  very  limitations, 
the  omission  of  which  the  Duke  condemns. 


*  Fourthly,  the  Iron  Age,  in 
which  that  metal  had  super- 
seded bronze  for  arms,  axes, 
knives,  &c. ;  bronze,  how- 
ever, still  being  in  common 
use  for  ornaments,  and  fre- 
quently also  for  the  handles 
of  swords  and  other  arms,  but 
never  for  the  blades. 

'Stone  weapons,  however, 
of  many  kinds  were  still  in  use 
during  the  Age  of  Bronze, 
and  even  during  that  of  Iron. 
So  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
few  stone  implements  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  evidence  that 
any  given  "  find  "  belongs  to 
the  Stone  Age. 

*In  order  to  prevent  mis- 
apprehension, it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  at  once  that  T 
only  apply  this  classification 
to  Europe,  though  in  all  pro- 
bability it  might  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
As  regards  other  civilised 
countries,  China  and  Japan 
for  instance,  we,  as  yet,  know 
nothing  of  their  prehistoric 
archaeology.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  some  nations,  such 
as  the  Fuegians,  Andama- 
ners,  &c.,  are  even  now  only 
in  an  Age  of  Stone.' 
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I  will  now  bring  forward  one  or  two  additional  reasons  in 
support  of  my  view.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  offspring  produced  by  crossing 
different  varieties  tends  to  revert  to  the  type  from  which  these 
varieties  are  descended.     Thus  Tegetmeier  states  that  *  a  cross 

*  between  two  non-sitting  varieties  (of  the  common  fowl)  almost 

*  invariably  produces  a  mongrel  that  becomes  broody,  and  sits 
^  with  remarkable  steadiness.'  Mr.  Darwin  gives  several  cases 
in  which  such  hybrids  or  mongrels  are  singularly  wild  and  un- 
tamable, the  mule  being  a  familiar  instance.  Messrs.  Boitard 
and  Corbi^  state  that,  when  they  crossed  certain  breeds  of 
pigeons,  they  invariably  got  some  young  ones  coloured  like  the 
wild  (7.  livia.  Mr.  Darwin  repeated  these  experiments,  and 
found  the  statement  fully  confirmed. 

So,  again,  the  same  is  the  case  with  fowls.  The  original  of 
the  domestic  fowl  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  thousands  of  the 
Black  Spanish  and  the  white  silk  fowls  might  be  bred  without 
a  single  red  feather  appearing ;  yet  Mr.  Darwin  found  that  on 
crossing  them  he  immediately  obtained  specimens  with  red 
feathers.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  ducks, 
rabbits,  and  cattle.  Mules  also  have  not  unfrequently  barred 
legs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  these  cases  in  detail,  because 
Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  ^  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 

*  tion '  is  in  the  hands  of  every  naturalist. 

Applying  the  same  test  to  man,  Mr.  Darwin  observes  that 
crossed  races  of  men  are   singularly   savage   and   degraded. 

*  Many  years  ago,'  he  says,  ^  I  was  struck  by  the  fsjc^  that  in 

*  South  America  men  of  complicated  descent  between  Negroes, 

*  Indians,  and  Spaniards,  seldom  had,  whatever  the  cause  might 
'  be,  a  good  expression.  Livingstone  remarks  that  ^'  it  is  un- 
* "  accountable  why  half-castes  are  so  much  more  cruel  than  the 
* "  Portuguese,  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case."    A  native 

*  remarked  to  Livingstone — **  God  made  white  men,  and  God 
* "  black  men,  but  the  devil  made  half  castes !  "  When  two 
'  races,  both  low  in  the  scale,  are  crossed,  the  progeny  seems  to 

*  be  eminently  bad.  Thus  the  noble-hearted  Humboldt,  who 
^  felt  none  of  that  prejudice  against  the  inferior  races  now  so 

*  current  in  England,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  bad  and 
'  savage  disposition  of  Zambas,  or  half-castes  between  Indians 
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'and  Negroes,  and  this  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by 
^  various  observers.  From  these  facts  we  may  perhaps  infer 
'  that  the  degraded  state  of  so  many  half-castes  is  in  part  due 
^  to  a  reversion  to  a  primitive  and  savage  condition,  induced  by 
^  the  act  of  crossing,  as  well  as  to  the  un&vourable  moral  con- 

*  ditions  under  which  they  generally  exist.' 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  am  not  sure  how  far  this  may  not 
be  accounted  for  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which 
half-breeds  are  generally  placed.  The  half-breeds  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants  and  the  native  women, 
being  well  treated  and  looked  after,  appear  to  be  a  creditable 
and  well-behaved  set.^ 

I  would  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  mental  characteristics  of  savages  and 
those  of  children.  *  The  Abipones,'  says  DobritzhoflFer,*  *  when 
'  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  anything  at  tirst  sight,  soon 

*  grow  weary  of  examining  it,  and  cry  "  orqueenam  ?  "  what 
'  is  it  after  all  ?     Sometimes  the  Guaranies,  when  completely 

*  puzzled,  knit  their  brows,  and  cry  "  tupa  oiquad,"  God  knows 
^  what  it  is.  Since  they  possess  such  smaU  reasoning  powers, 
'  and  have  so  little  inclination  to  exert  them,  it  is  no  wonder 
'  that  they  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  argue  one  thing  from 

*  another.' 

Richardson  says  of  the  Dogrib  Indians,  *  that  however  high 

*  the  reward  they  expected  to  receive  on  reaching  their  desti- 
^  nation,  they  could  not  be  depended  on  to  carry  letters.    A 

<  slight  difficulty,  the  prospect  of  a  banquet  on  venison,  or  a 
^  sudden  impulse  to  visit  some  friend,  were  sufficient  to  turn 
'  them  aside  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.'  *  Le  Vaillant  * 
also  observes  of  the  Namaquas,  that  they  closely  resembled 
children  in  their  great  curiosity. 

M.  Bourien,*  speaking  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  says  that  an  *  inconstant  humour,  fickle  and  erratic, 

*  together  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  timidity,  and  diffidence,  lies 

*  at  the  bottom  of  their  character ;  they  seem  always  to  think 

<  that  they  would  be  better  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  one 

"  DuDn*s     Oregon     Territory,     p.  «  Trarels  in  AfHca,  177«,  toL  iii.  p. 

147.  12. 

«  His.  of  the  Abiponea,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  •  Trsns.  Ethn.  Soc.  N.  S.  ?ol.  iii.  p, 

'  Arctic  ExpedittoD,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.         78. 
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^  they  occupy  at  the  time.    Like  children,  their  actions  seem 

*  to  be  rarely  guided  by  reflection,  and  they  almost  always  act 
'  impulsively.'  The  tears  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  *  like 
^  those  of  children,  were  always  ready  to  express  any  passion 

*  that  was  strongly  excited,  and  like  those  of  children,  they 
^  also  appeared  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  shed.'  ^ 

The  Kutchin  Indians  of  North-West  America,  according 
to  Morgan, '  give  vent  to  injured  feelings,  as  well  as  physical 
'  pain,  by  crying,  a  practice  shared  equally  by  the  males  and 

*  females,  and  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.' 

At  Tahiti,  Captain  Cook  mentions  that  Oberea,  the  Queen, 
and  Tootahah,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  amused  themselves 
with  two  large  dolls.  D'Urville  tells  us  that  a  New  Zealand 
chie^  Tauvarya  by  name,  ^  cried  like  a  child  because  the  sailors 
'spoilt  his  favourite  cloak  by  powdering  it  with  flour.** 
Williams  '  mentions  that  in  Feejee  not  only  the  women,  but  even 
the  men  give  vent  to  their  feelings  by  crying.  Burton  even 
says  that  among  East  Africans  the  men  cried  more  frequently 
than  the  women.^ 

The  Negro  kings  of  Western  Africa,  *  from  Gelele  to  Ru- 
'  manika  of  Karaqwah,  are  delighted  with  children's  toys, 
'  gutta-percha  faces,  Noah's  Arks  ;  in  fact,  what  would  be  most 

*  acceptable  to  a  child  of  eight — which  the  Negro  is.'  * 

Not  only  do  savages  closely  resemble  children  in  their 
general  character,  but  a  curious  similarity  exists  between  them 
in  many  small  points.  For  instance,  the  tendency  to  redupli- 
cation, which  is  BO  characteristic  of  children,  prevails  remarkably 
also  among  savages.  The  first  1000  words  in  Sichardson's 
dictionary  (down  to  allege),  contain  only  three,  namely,  adsci- 
titious,  adventitious,  agitator,  and  even  in  these  it  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  There  is  not  a  single  word  like  aJii  aJdy 
evening ;  ake  ake,  eternal ;  aJci  aldj  a  bird ;  aniwa/ni/wOf  the 
rainbow ;  anga  anga^  agreement ;  angi  angij  abroad ;  aro  aro^ 
in  front ;  am  aru,  to  woo ;  cUi  cUif  to  drive  out;  awa  awa,  a 
valley  ;  or  awdnga  wwnga^  hope,  words  of  a  class  which  abound 
in  savage  languages. 


*  GooVs  FJnt  Voyage,  p.  103. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  308.    See  alio  Yate's 
New  Zealand,  p.  101. 


*  Fiji  and  the  FgianB,  toL  ii.  p.  121. 

*  Lake  Regions,  p.  332. 

*  Barton's  Dabome,  toI.  i.  p.  826. 
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The  first  1000  words  in  a  French  dictionary  I  found  to  con- 
tain only  two  reduplications,  namely,  anana  and  assassin,  both 
of  which  are  derived  firom  a  lower  race,  and  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  be  regarded  as  French. 

Again  1000  German  words,  taking  for  variety  the  letters 
C  and  D,  contain  six  cases,  namely,  Catxidu  (cockatoo),  Gcuxio^ 
Cocon  (cocoon),  Gocosbaum,  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  CocosnusSj  cocoa- 
nut,  and  dagegeily  of  which  again  all  but  the  last  are  foreign. 

Lastly,  the  first  1000  Greek  words  contained  only  two  re- 
duplications, one  of  which  is  afiapfiapos. 

For  comparison  with  the  above  I  have  examined  the  voca- 
bularies of  the  following  eighteen  tribes,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 


Nambcr 

Number 

Propor- 

' 

LangiiageB 

of  words 

of reda- 

tion  per 

e3Eainiiied 

plications 

mil. 

Europe — 

English 

1000 

3 

3 

French 

1000 

2 

2 

Both  foreign. 

German 

1000 

6 

6 

All  but  one  foreign. 

Gbeek 

1000 

2 

2 

One  being  ifiapficfot. 

Africa— 

• 

Beetjnan    . 

1S8 

7 

37 

Lichtenstein. 

Bosjesman  . 

129 

6 

88 

♦» 

Namaqna  Hottentot    . 

1000 

76 

76 

H.  Tindall. 

Hpongwe  . 

1264 

70 

60 

Snowden  and  Prall. 

Fulnp 

204 

28 

137 

Koelle. 

Mbofon 

267 

27 

100 

n 

America — 

Hakah 

1011 

80 

79 

Smithsonian    Contribu* 
tions.  1869. 

Darien  Indians   . 

184 

13 

70 

Transw  Eth.  Soc.  Tol.  vi. 

Ojibwa 

283 

21 

74 

Schoolcraft 

Tupy  Brazil 

1000 

66 

66 

Gonsalrcs  Dias. 

Negroid — 

Bnimer  Island   . 

214 

37 

170 

Macgillirray. 

Redscar  Bay 

125 

10 

80 

fi 

Louisiade  . 

138 

22 

160 

»t 

Erroob 

618 

23 

46 

Jukes. 

Lewis  Murray  Island . 

606 

19 

38 

It 

Australia — 

Kowrarega 

720 

26 

86 

Hacgilli^ray. 

Polynesia — 

Tonga 

1000 

166 

166 

Mariner. 

New  Zealand 

1300 

220 

169 

Dieffenbach. 

For  African  languages  I  have  examined  the  Beetjnan  and 
Bosjesman  dialects,  given  by  Lichtenstein  in  his  *  Travels  in 
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*  Southern  Africa;*  the  Namaqua  Hottentot,  as  given  by 
Tindall   in   his  ^  G-rammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Namaqua 

*  Hottentot ; '  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon,  from  the  Grammar 
of  the  Mpongwe  language  published  by  Snowden  and  Prall 
of  New  York ;.  and  lastly  the  Fulup  and  Mbofon  languages, 
from  Koelle's  *  Polyglotta  Africansu'  For  America,  the  Makah 
dialect,  given  by  Mr.  Swan  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
for    1869 ;    the    Ojibwa    vocabulary,    given    in    Schoolcraft's 

*  Indian  tribes ; '  the  Darien  vocabulary,  from  the  6th  voL 
N,S.  of  the  Ethnological  Society's  Transactions ;  and  the 
Tupy  vocabulary,  given  in  A.  Gonsalvez  Dia's  *  Diccionaria 
*da  Lingua  Tupy,  chamada  lingua  geral  dos  indigenas  do 
^  Brazil.'  To  these  I  have  added  the  languages  spoken  on 
Brumer  Island,  at  Bedscar  Bay,  Kowrarega,  and  at  the 
Louisiade,  as  collected  by  Macgillivray  in  the  *  Voyage  of  the 
'  Battlesnake  ; '  and  the  dialects  of  Erroob  and  Lewis  Murray 
Island,  from  Juke's  *  Voyage  of  the  Fly.'  Lastly,  for  Poly- 
nesia, the  Tongan  dictionary,  given  by  Mariner,  and  that  of 
New  Zealand  by  Dieffenbach. 

The  result  is,  that  while  in  the  four  European  languages 
we  get  about  two  reduplications  in  1000  words,  in  the  savage 
ones  the  number  varies  from  thirty-eight  to  170,  being  from 
twenty  to  eighty  times  aa  many  in  proportion. 

In  the  Polynesian  and  Feejee  Islands  they  are  particularly 
numerous ;  thus,  in  Feejee,  such  names  as  Somosomo,  Baki- 
raki,  Baviravi,  Lumaluma  are  common.  Perhaps  the  most 
familiar  New  Zealand  words  are  meremere,  patoo  patoo,  and 
kivi  kivi.  So  generally,  however,  is  reduplication  a  character- 
istic of  savage  tongues,  that  it  even  gave  rise  to  the  term 

*  barbarous.' 

In  some  cases  granunatical  relations  are  indicated  by  re- 
duplication ;  for  instance,  in  old  Aryan  the  perfect ;  in  others, 
as  in  Bushman,  the  plural ;  sometimes,  as  in  Mandingo,  the 
superlative.^ 

The  love  of  pets  is  very  strongly  developed  among  savages. 
Many  instances  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Galton  in  his  Memoir 
on  the  ^  Domestication  of  Animals.' ' 

*  Bopp.  Doppelung  als  eine  der  wichtigsten  BildttDgsmittel  der  Sprache. 
'  Trans.  Etiin.  Sue.  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 
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Among  minor  indications  may  be  mentioned  the  nse  of  the 
rattle.  Originally  a  sacred  and  mysteriona  instrument,  as  it  is 
still  among  some  of  the  Siberian,  Redskin,  and  Brazilian  > 
tribes,  it  has  ^ith  as  degenerated  into  a  child's  toy.  Thus 
Dobritzhoffer  tells  us,  the  Abipones  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year  worshipped  the  Pleiades.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  a. 
feast  accompanied  with  dancing  and  mosic,  alternating  with 
praises  of  the  stars,  during  which  the  principal  priestess,  *  who 

*  conducts  the  festive  ceremonies,  dances  at  intervals,  rattling' 
^a  gourd   full   of  hardish   fruif^seeds  to  musical  time,  and 

*  whirling  round  to  the  right  with  one  foot,  and  to  the  left  with 

*  another,  without   ever  removing  from  one  spot,  or  in   the 

*  least  varying  her  motions.' '  Spiz  and  Martins  '  thus  describe 
a  Cooado  chief: — In  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  nearest 
to  the  pot,  stood  ^  the  chief,  who,  by  his  strength,  cunning,  and 

*  courage,  had  obtained  some  command  over  them,  and  had  re- 

*  ceived  from  Marlier  the  title  of  Captain.  In  his  right  hand 
*he  held   the   maraca,  the   above-mentioned  castanet,  which 

<  they  call  gringerina,  and  rattled  with  it,  beating  time  with 

*  his   right  foot.'     *  The  Congo   Negroes  had  a  great  wooden 

*  rattle,  upon  which  they  took  their  oaths.'  *  The  rattle  also  is 
very  important  among  the  Indians  of  North  America.^  When 
any  person  is  sick,  the  sorcerer  or  medicine-man  brings  his 
sacred  rattle  and  shakes  it  over  him.     This,  says  Prescott,  *  is 

*  the  principal  catholicon  for  all  diseases.'  Catlin  ^  also  describes 
the  *  rattle '  as  being  of  great  importance.  Some  tribes  have 
a  sacred  drum  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Lapps.^  When 
an  Indian   is   ill,  the   magician,   says   Carver,*   *8its  by  the 

<  patient  day  and  night,  rattling  in  his  ears  a  gourd-shell  filled 

*  with  dried  beans,  called  a  chichicon^.' 

Klemm  '  also  remarks  on  the  great  significance  attached  to 


*  Marti  us,  Von  dem  RechtszusUnde  *  Prwoott  in  Sehoolcraii*!  lodiaa 
iint«r  den  Ur.-Brasilieni,  p.  34.  TribM.  vol.  ii.  pp.  178,  180. 

*  DobritsbofTer,  rol.  ii.  p.  66.    See  *  American  Indians,  toL  i.  pp.  17, 
aliK>  p.  72.  40,  163,  6U!. 

*  Travels  in  Briisil.    London,  1S24,  '  Catlin,  loe,  cit,  p.  40. 
vol.  ii.  p.  234.                                                      •  Travels,  p.  3S6. 

*  Astle/s  Coll.  of  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  *  Culturgeschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
p  233. 
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the  rattle  throughout  America,  and  Staad  even  thought  that  it 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity.' 

Schoolcraft  *  also  gives  a  figure  of  Oshkabaiwis,  a  Sedskin 
medical  chief,  ^  holding  in  his  hand  the  magic  rattle,'  which  is 
indeed  the  usual  emblem  of  authority  in  the  American  picto* 
gpraphs.  I  know  no  case  of  a  savage  in£Emt  using  the  rattle  as 
a  plaything. 

Tossing  halfpence,  as  dice,  again,  which  used  to  be  a  sacred 
and  solenm  mode  of  consulting  the  oracles,  is  now  a  mere  game 
for  children. 

So  again  the  doll  is  a  hybrid  between  the  baby  and  the 
fetich,  and,  exhibiting  the  contradictory  characters  of  its 
parents,  becomes  singularly  unintelligible  to  grown-up  people. 
Mr.  Tylor  has  pointed  out  other  illustrations  of  this  argument, 
and  I  would  refer  those  who  feel  interested  in  this  part  of  the 
subject  to  his  excellent  work. 

Dancing  is  another  case  in  point.  With  us  it  is  a  mere 
amusement.  Among  savages  it  is  an  important,  and,  in  some 
cases,  religious  ceremony.  *  If,'  says  Robertson,'  *  any  inter- 
^  course  be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambas- 
^  sadors  of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  present  the 
^  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace ;  the  sachems  of  the  other  receive 
'  it  with  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is  denounced  against  an 
^  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance,  expressive  of  the  resentment  which 

*  they  feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  they  meditate.  If  the 
'  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  their  beneficence  to 

*  be  celebrated,  if  they  rejoice  at  a  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn 
^  the  death  of  a  fiiend,  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each 

*  of  these  situations,  and  suited  to  the  different  sentiments  with 
^  which  they  are  then  animated.     If  a  person  is  indisposed,  a 

*  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring 
^  him  to  health  ;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure  the  &tigue  of 
^  such  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjuror  performs  it  in  his 

*  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to 
^  his  patient.' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations.     Every  one 

1  Moeun  des  Sauvages  amiricains,      492. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  297.  '  Robertson's  America,  bk.  W.  p. 

s  Indian  Tribes,  Ft.  III.  pp.  490,       133. 
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who  has  read  much  on  the  subject  will  admit  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  It  explains  the  capricious  treatment  which  so  many 
white  men  have  received  from  savage  potentates;  how  they 
have  been  alternately  petted  and  ill-treated,  at  one  time  loaded 
with  the  best  of  everything,  at  another  neglected  or  put  to 
death. 

The  close  resemblance  existing  in  ideas,  language,  habits, 
and  character  between  savages  and  children,  though  generally 
admitted,  has  usually  been  disposed  of  in  a  passing  sentence, 
and  regarded  rather  as  a  curious  accident  than  as  an  important 
truth.  Yet  from  several  points  of  view  it  possesses  a  high  in- 
terest. Better  understood,  it  might  have  saved  us  many 
national  misfortunes,  from  the  loss  of  Captain  Cook  down  to 
the  Abyssinian  war.  It  has  also  a  direct  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent discussion. 

The  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  naturalists, 
that  the  development  of  the  individual  is  an  epitome  of  that  of 
the  species,  a  conclusion  which,  if  fully  borne  out,  will  evidently, 
prove  most  iuvstructive.  Already  many  facts  are  on  record 
which  render  it,  to  say  the  least,  highly  probable.  Birds  of 
the  same  genus,  or  of  closely  allied  genera,  which,  when  ma- 
ture, diflfer  much  in  colour,  are  often  very  similar  when  young. 
The  young  of  the  Lion  and  the  Puma  are  often  striped,  and 
foetal  whales  have  teeth.  Leidy  has  shown  that  the  milk-teeth 
of  the  genus  Equus  resemble  the  permanent  teeth  of  Anchi- 
theriurrif  while  the  milk-teeth  of  Anchitherium  again  approxi- 
mate to  the  dental  system  of  Merychippus,^  Eutimeyer, 
while  calling  attention  to  this  interesting  observation,  adds  that 
the  milk-teeth  of  Equus  cdballua  in  the  same  way,  and  still 
more  those  of  E.  fossiliSy  resemble  the  permanent  teeth  of 
Hipparion,^ 

Agassiz,  according  to  Darwin,  regards  it  as  a  ^  law  of  nature,' 
that  the  young  states  of  each  species  and  group  resemble  older 
forms  of  the  same  group  ;  and  Darwin  himself  says,'  that  *  in 

*  two  or  more  groups  of  animals,  however  much  they  may  at 

*  first  diflPer  from  each  other  in  structure  and  habits,  if  they 

1  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Soc.  Philadel-      fossilen  Pferdo.    Basle,  1863. 
phia,  1868,  p.  26.  *  Origin  of  Species,  4th  edition,  p. 

^  Beitrage     zur     Kenntniss      der       Ool*. 
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*  pass  through  closely  similar  embryonic  stages,  we  may  feel 

*  almost  assured  that  they  have  descended  from  the  same  parent 

*  form,  and  are  therefore  closely   related.'     So  also  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  say8,^^£ach    organism    exhibits  within  a  short 

*  space  of  time,  a  series  of  changes  which,  when  supposed  to 

*  occupy  a  period  indefinitely  great,  and  to  go  on  in  various 

*  ways  instead  of  one  way,  give  us  a  tolerably  clear  conception 

*  of  organic  evolution  in  general.' 

It  may  be  said  that  this  argument  involves  the  acceptance 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis ;  this  would,  however,  be  a  mis- 
take ;  the  objection  might  indeed  be  tenable  if  men  belonged 
to  different  species,  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  urged  by  those  who 
regard  all  mankind  as  descended  from  common  ancestors  ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  strongly  held  by  Agassiz,  one  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
most  uncompromising  opponents.  Regarded  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  similarity  existing  between  savages  and  children 
assumes  a  singular  importance  and  becomes  almost  conclusive 
as  regards  the  question  now  at  issue. 

The  Duke  ends  his  work  with  the  expression  of  a  belief 
that  man,  ^  even  in  his  most  civilised  condition,  is  capable  of 
^  degradation,  that   his   knowledge   may  decay,  and  that  his 

*  religion  may  be  lost.'  That  this  is  true  of  individuals,  I 
do  not  of  coiurse  deny ;  that  it  holds  good  with  the  human 
race,  I  cannot  believe.*  Far  more  true,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
are  the  concluding  passages  of  Lord  Dunraven's  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  '  that  if  we 
•look  back  through   the  entire  period  of  the  past  history  of 

*  man,  as  exhibited  in  the  result  of  archaeological  investigation, 

*  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  whole  exhibits  one 

*  grand  scheme  of  progression,  which,  notwithstanding  partial 

*  periods  of  decline,  has  for  its  end  the  ever-increasing  civilisa- 

*  Principles  of  Biology,  toI.  i.  p.  Adam  is,  on  the  contrary,  represented 

349.  to  us  in  Genesis  not  only  as  nuked,  and 

'  The  Duke  appears  to  consider  that  subsequently  clothed  with  leares,  but  as 

the    first    men,    though    deficient    in  unable  to  resist  the  most  trivial  tempta- 

knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts,  were  tiou,  and  as   entertaining  very  gross 

morally  aud  intellectually  superior,  or  and  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the 

at  least  equal,  to  those  of  the  present  Deity.     In  fact,  in  all  three  characterise 

day ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  sup-  tics — in  his  mode  of  life,  in  his  moral 

porting  such  a  view,  he  should  xegard  condition,  and  in  his  intellectual  con- 

himself  as  a   champion  of  urthoduzy.  ceptions — Adam  was  a  typical  Sarage. 
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'  lion  of  man,  and  the  gradual  development  of  his  higher  facnl- 
'  ties,  and  for  its  object  the  continual  manifestation  of  the  de- 

*  sign,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  Almighty 

*  God.' 

I  confess  therefore  that,  after  giving  the  arguments  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  my  most  attentive  and  candid  consideration,  I 
see  no  reason  to  adopt  his  melancholy  conclusion,  but  I  remain 
persuaded  that  the  past  history  of  man  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
one  of  progress,  and  that,  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  we 
are  justified  in  doing  so  with  confidence  and  with  hope. 


NOTES. 


Page  75. 

Position  of  Women  in  Australia.'^ 

Fgbmina  sese  per  totam  pene  vitam  prostituunt.  Apud 
plurimas  tribus  juventutem  utriusque  sexus  sine  discrimine 
concumbere  in  usus  est.  Si  juvenis  forte  indigenOrum  coetum 
quendam  in  castris  manentem  adveniat,  ubi  quaevis  sit  puella 
innupta,  mos  est,  nocte  veniente  et  cubantibus  omnibus, 
illam  ex  loco  exsurgere  et  juvenem  accidentem  cum  iUo  per 
noctem  manere,  unde  in  sedem  propriam  ante  diem  redit.  Cui 
foemina  sit,  eam  amicis  libenter  prsebet ;  si  in  itinere  sit,  uxori 
in  castris  manenti  aliquis  Bupplet  illi  vires.  Advenis  ex 
longinquo  accidentibus  foeminas  ad  tempus  dare  hospitis  esse 
boni  judicatur.  Yiduis  et  foeminis  jam  senescentibus  ssepe  in 
id  traditis,  quandoque  etiam  invitis  et  insciis  cognatis,  adole- 
scentes  utuntur.  PuellsB  tenersB  a  decimo  primum  anno,  et 
pueri  a  decimo  tertio  vel  quarto,  inter  se  miscentur.  Seniori- 
bus  mos  est,  si  forte  gentium  plurium  castra  appropinquant, 
viros  noctu  bine  inde  transeuntes,  uxoribus  alienis  uti  et  in 
sua  castra  ex  utraque  parte  mane  redire. 

^Temporibus  quinetiam  certis,  machina  qusedam  ex  ligno 
ad  formam  ovi  facta,  sacra  et  mystica,  nam  foeminas  aspicere 
baud  licitum,  decem  plus  minus  uncias  longa  et  circa  quatuoi 
lata,  insculpta  ac  figuris  diversis  omata,  et  ultimam  perforata 
partem  ad  longam  (plerumque  e  crinibus  humanis  textam) 
inserendam  chordam  cui  nomen  ^^  Moo  yumkarr,"  extra  castra 
in  gyrum  versata,  stridore  magno  e  percusso  sere  ikcto,  liber- 

*  Eire's  DisoorerieB,  ftc,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 
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*  tatem  coeundi  juventuti  esse  turn  concessam  omnibus  indicat. 

*  Parentes    ssepe    infantum,  viri   uxorimi,  quaestum   corporum 

*  faciunt.     In  urbe  Adelaide  panis  prsBmio  parvi  aut  pauconim 

*  denariorum  meretrices  fieri  eas  libenter  cogunt.     Facile  potest 

*  intelligi,  amorem  inter  nuptos  vix  posse  esse  grandem,  quum 

*  omnia  quae  ad  foeminas  attinent,  hominum  arbitrio  ordinentur 

*  et  tanta  sexuum  societati  laxitas,  et  adolescentes  quibus  ita 
'multsB   ardoris    explendi  dantur  occasiones,  baud  magnopere 

*  uxores,  nisi  ut  servos,  desideraturos.' 

Page  96. 
Adoption, 

*  Adjiciendum  et  hoc,  quod  post  evectionem  ad  Deos,  Juno, 

*  Jovis  suasu,  filium  sibi  Herculem  adoptavit,  et  omne  deinceps 

*  tempus  matema  ipsum  benevolentia  complexa  fuerit.     Illam 

*  adoptionem    hoc  modo   factam   perhibent :   Juno  lectum  in- 

*  gressa,  Herculem  corpori  suo  admotum,  ut  verum  imitaretiur 
'  partum,   subter  vestes    ad   terram   demisit.     Quem    in   hoc 

*  usque  tempus  adoptionis  ritum  barbari  observant.'  * 

Page  119. 

The  Character  of  Helen. 

The  character  and  position  of  Helen  have  not,  I  think,  been 
as  yet  correctly  appreciated.  Mr.  Gladstone  truly  observes  ^ 
that  *  No  one  forming  his  estimate  of  Helen  from  Homer  only 

*  could  fall  into  the  gross  errors  of  looking  upon  her  as  a  type 

*  of  depraved  character ; '  but  even  he  has,  I  think,  hardly  done 
justice.    He  continues  as  follows  : — 

*  Her  fall  once  incurred,  she  finds  herself  bound  by  the 
*iron  chain   of  circumstance,  from  which  she  can  obtain  no 

*  extrication.     But  to  the  world,  beneath  whose  standard  of 

*  morality  she  has  sunk,  she  makes  at  least  this  reparation,  that 

*  the  sharp  condemnation  of  herself  is  ever  in  her  mouth,  and 

*  that  she  does  not  seek  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  her  shame 

*  on  her  more  guilty  partner.     Nay,  more  than  this,  her  self- 

*  DicKloruB,  iv.  39.  ^  Javentus  Mundi,  p.  507. 
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*  debasing  and  self-renouncing  humility  come  nearer,  perhaps, 
^  than  any  other  heathen   example  to  the  type   of  Christian 

*  penitence.' 

Other  writers  have  felt  the  same  difl&culty.  Maclaurin,  for 
instance,  says  :  *  ^  What  is  most  astonishing  of  all  is,  that  they 

*  (the  Trojans)  did  not  restore  her  upon  the  death  of  Paris, 

*  but  married  her  to  his  brother  Deiphobus.     Here  Chrysostom 

*  argues,  and   with   great  plausibility,   that   this  is   perfectly 

*  incredible,  upon  the  supposition  that  Paris  had  possessed  him- 

*  self  of  her  by  a  crime,' 

We  must,  however,  judge  Helen  by  the  customs  of  the 
time ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  among  the  lower  races 
of  man  marriage  by  capture  was  a  recognised  custom.  Hers 
seems  to  me  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  observed  that  she 
is  always  spoken  of  as  Paris'  wife.  Thus,  speaking  of  Paris, 
she  says : 

Would  that  a  better  man  had  called  me  wife ; ' 

and  again : 

Godlike  Paris  claims  me  as  his  wife.* 

Paris  himself  speaks  of  her  as  his  wife — 

Yet  hath  my  wife,  e'en  now,  with  soothing  words 
Urged  me  to  join  the  battle/ 

So  also  Hector,  though  he  regarded  Paris  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  reproached  him  in  strong  language,  addresses  him 
as  married : 

Thou  wretched  Paris,  though  in  form  so  fair. 
Thou  slave  of  woman,  manhood's  counterfeit ! 
Would  thou  had*Bt  ne'er  been  bom,  or  died  at  least 
Unwedded ! » 

and  speaks  to  Helen  with  kindness  and  affection ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Vlth  Book  he  says : 

Though  kind  thy  wish,  yet,  Helen,  ask  me  not 
To  sit  or  rest ;  I  cannot  yield  to  thee, 
For  bums  e'en  now  my  soul  to  aid  our  friendo, 
Who  feel  my  loss,  and  sorely  need  my  arm. 
But  thou  thy  husband  rouse,  and  let  him  speed. 
That  he  may  find  me  still  within  the  walls.' 


'  Dissertation  to  prove  that  Troy  was  •  VI.  402.    Lord  Derby's  Trans, 

not  taken   by  the  Greeks.    By  John  '  L.  c.  xxiv.  892.        *  VI.  394. 

Miiclaurin,  Esq.  »  III.  43.  •  VI.  419. 
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The  aged  Priam,  even  when  grieving  over  the  fatal    war,  i« 
careful  to  assure  Helen  that  he  does  not  complain  of  her  : 

Not  thee  I  blame, 
Bat  to  the  Gods  I  owe  this  woftil  war.* 

These  were  no  exceptional  cases.     On  the  contrary,  in  her 
touching  lament  over  Hector's  corpse,  Helen  says  : 

Hector,  of  all  roy  brethren  dearrat  thou ! 
True,  GK)dlike  Paris  claims  me  as  his  wife, 
Who  bore  roe  hither— woald  I  then  had  died  ! 
Bat  twenty  years  have  passed  since  here  I  caroe. 
And  left  my  native  land ;  yet  ne*er  from  thee 
I  heard  one  scornful,  one  degrading  word  ; 
*  And  when  from  others  I  have  borne  reproach, 

Thy  brothers,  sisters,  or  thy  brothers'  wives, 
Or  mother  (for  thy  sire  was  ever  kind 
E*en  a?  a  father),  thou  ha»t  check'd  them  still 
With  tender  feeling,  and  with  gentle  words. 
For  thee  I  weep,  and  for  myralf  no  less ; 
For,  through  the  breadth  of  Troy,  none  love  me  now. 
None  kindly  look  on  me,  but  all  abhor. 

Weeping  she  spoke,  and  with  her  wept  the  crowd. 

Even  in  that  hour  of  sorrow,  the  people  pitied,  but  did  not 
upbraid  her.  It  is  true  that  she  reproaches  herself;  not,  how-* 
ever,  apparently  for  her  marriage  with  Paris,  but  on  account  of 
the  misfortunes  which  she  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  on 
Troy. 

I  dwell  on  these  considerations,  because  unless  we  realise 
the  &ct  that  marriage  by  capture  was  a  recognised  form  of 
matrimony,  involving,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  no 
disgrace,  at  any  rate  to  the  woman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  understand  the  character  of  Helen,  or  properly 
appreciate  the  ^  Iliad '  itself.  If  Helen  was  a  faithless  wife,  an 
abandoned  and  guilty  wretch,  the  terms  in  which  she  is  described 
by  Homer  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  misplaced  :  he  would  have 
condoned  vice  when  clad  in  the  garb  of  beauty. 

Yet  his  treatment  of  Venus  shows  how  little  likely  he  was 
so  to  err,  and  we  must,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  conclude  that 
Helen,  having  been  carried  off  forcibly,  was,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  legally  married  to  Paris,  and  was  guilty  of 
no  crime. 

'  L.  c.  iii.  105. 
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Page  125. 


Expiation  for  Marriage. 
The  passage  in  St.  Augustine  is  as  follows : — 

*Sed  quid  hoc  dicam,  cum  ibi  sit  et  Priapus  nimius 
^masculus,  super  cujus  immanissimum  et  turpissimum  fasci- 
'  num  sedere  nova  nupta  jubeatur,  more  honestissimo  et  religio- 
'  sissimo  matronarum.'^ 

In  his  description  of  Babylonian  customs,  Herodotus  says  :  * 

'O  Si  i^i  ala")(i,aT09  r&v  vofjuov  ta-ri,  roia-i  ^afivXnavlotai 
oSe*  Bet  ircurav  yvvatKa  i7rij((opiffv  l^ofkivffv  is  ipov  ^Aif>poBiTfi9, 
awa^  iv  ry  ^oij  fiij(0fjvai  dpSpl  ^eivq>,  UoXXal  Si  Kal  ovk  a^tev- 
fjievai  avap^laysa-Oai  r^o"/,  aXXr^o'ij  ota  irXovrip  {jirsp^poviova-ai^ 
iin  ^svyifov   iv   tcafidprjo'i,   iXcuracaiy   irpbf   to    ipov   io'Tao'f 
depainjti]  Bi  <nf>i  iirurOsv  tirerai  iroWq.   ai  Bi  wXevvef  iroievo-i, 
&Be'   iv  TSfjJvel  ^A<f>poB(Trf9   Karearai,   aTi<f>avov   irspX   Ty<ri 
Ke<f>a\§a'i  Ij^pvaat  d<op,vyyo9,   iroXKal  yvvatKef   al  p,iv  yap 
irpoaip'^ovraij   ai  Bi  aTripj^ovrai,      cxoi^vonviif   Bi   BU^oBoi 
irdvra  rpinrov  oB&v  tj(pvai  Bik  r&v  yvvai^K&v^  BC  &v  oi  (eivoi 
Bte^i6vT89  iKXJyovTCU.     tvffa  iirsav  V^t^rai  yvvrj^  ov  irporepov 
airaWdo'a'eTai  is  rii  olflaj  rj  rls  oi  ^elvwv  dpyvpiov  ifijSaXoDv 
if  rit  youvara,  fJ^X^V  'f®  '^^^  ipov*  i/jb/SaXovra  Bi  Bit  eiiretv 
TocovBe*    *ETnKd\Ja}  rot   r^v   Oebv   tAvXirra,      MvXirra   Bi 
KcCKiova-i,  Ttfv  ^A<f>poBlTfjv  ^Aocvpuii  •  to  Si  dpyvpiov  fiiyaOos  iari 
oaov  &v'  ov  yhp  fiif  dirda-tfraf  ov  yap  oi  0ifii9  iari'  yivsrai 
ydp  ipov  TovTo  to  dpyvpiov'  t^  Bi  irporrtp  ifi/SaXovri  eirsraiy 
ovSi  diroBoKifiqi  ovSiva*  iiredv  Si  p»ix^V  dvoa-uoa'ap^ivri  t§  0s^ 
diroXXda-a-erai  is  rd  oIkio^  Kal  r&Trb  tovtov  ovk  ovtod  pJya  rl 
oi  B{o<rsi9  &9  pLiv  \d/JA^eai,     Soai  p,iv  vvv  slSeos  re  iirafipJvod, 
slal  Kal  fisydOeoSy  raxif   dTraXXAaaovrai'    ooai   Si   afiopif>oi 
avritov   sial^  p^oi^oi/  iroXKov  irpoapJvovo'i,  ov    Svvdfiivai  rov 
vofiov  iKirXrja-ai*  Kal  yhp  rpiirea  Kal  rerpairea  fiSTB^irepai 
Xpovov  fiivovai.     ivtaxjrj  Si  koX  t^^  TLvirpov  iarl  irapairXi^o'iof 
rovTtp  vofios. 

Mela '  tells  us  that  among  the  Auziles,  another  Ethiopian 

>  Cirit.  Dei,  vi.  9.  •  Clio,  i.  109.  »  Mela,  t.  8. 
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That  from  this  condition  various  races  have  inde- 
pendently raised  themselves. 

These  views  follow,  I  think,  from  strictly  scientific 
considerations.  We  shall  not  be  the  less  inclined  to 
adopt  them  on  account  of  the  cheering  prospects  which 
they  hold  out  for  the  fiiture. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  *  Prehistoric  Times,'  while 
fully  admitting  the  charms  of  savage  life,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  but  the  immense  advantages  which 
we  enjoy.  Here  I  will  only  add  that  if  the  past  history 
of  man  has  been  one  of  deterioration,  we  have  but  a 
groundless  expectation  of  future  improvement :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  past  has  been  one  of  progress,  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  the  future  will  be  so  too  ;  that  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  will  not  only  be  extended  to 
other  countries  and  to  other  nations,  but  that  even  in 
our  own  land  they  will  be  rendered  more  general  and 
more  equable  ;  so  that  we  shall  not  see  before  us 
always,  as  now,  coimtrymen  of  our  own  living,  in  our 
very  midst,  a  life  worse  than  that  of  a  savage  ;  neither 
enjoying  the  rough  advantages  and  real,  though  rude, 
pleasures  of  savage  life,  nor  yet  availing  themselves  of 
the  far  higher  and  more  noble  opportunities  which  lie 
within  the  reach  of  civilised  Man. 
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and  we  find  a  similar  idea  in  part  of  Madagascar  and  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  India,^  and  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges, 
virgins  were  compelled  before  marriage  to  present  themselves 
in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Juggernaut,  and  the  same  is  said 
to  have  been  customary  in  Pondicherry  and  at  Goa.*  To  the 
same  feeling  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  custom  which  in  so 
many  cases  gave  the  jus  pri/nuB  noctia  to  the  chief  or  the 
medicine  man. 

Among  the  Sonthals,  one  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes, 
the  marriages  take  place  once  a  year,  mostly  in  January.  *  For 
six  days  all  the  candidates  for  matrimony  live  together ;  afber 
which  only  are  the  separate  couples  regarded  as  having  estab- 
lished their  right  to  marry.^  Mr.  Fison  tells  us  that  among 
the  Kumais  marriage  by  capture  is  the  only  recognised  form. 

*  But  a  man,'  he  says,  *  must  give  notice  to  his  **  pares  "  (I  do 
'  not  know  how  otherwise  to  distinguish  them),  and  they  must 
'  meet  the  woman  in  the  bush,  and  use  her  as  their  wife  before 

*  she  can  elope  with  him.^ 

Carver  mentions'^  that  while  among  the  Naudowessies,  he 
observed  that  they  paid  uncommon  respect  to  one  of  their 
women,  and  found  that  she  was  considered  to  be  a  person  of 
high  distinction,  because  on  one  occasion  she  invited  forty 
of  the  principal  warriors  to  her  tent,  provided  them  with  a 
feast,  and  treated  them  in  every  respect  as  husbands*  On 
enquiry  he  was  informed  that  this  was  an  old  custom,  but  had 
fallen  into  abeyance,  and  <  scarcely  once  in  an  age  any  of  the 
'  females  are  hardy  enough  to  make  this  feast,  notwithstanding 
'  a  husband  of  the  first  rank  awaits  as  a  sure  reward  the  success- 

*  fill  giver  of  it.* 

Speaking  of  the  Greenland  Esquimaux,  Egede  expressly 
states  that  those  are  reputed  the  best  and  noblest  tempered  who, 

*  without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will  lend  their  friends  their 

*  wives.'® 

>  Histoire  abr^6e  dee  Cultes,  Tol.  i.  *  Fiaon.  Jour.  Anthr.  Inat.    1880, 

p.  431,  P-  85«- 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  li.  p.  108.  '  Travels  in  North  America,  p.  246. 

•  The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F.      S««  »^«>  Notea. 

Watflon  and  J.  W.  Kaye.  vol.  i.  p.  2.  •  History  of  Ofeenland,  p.  142. 
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We  know  that  in  Athens  courtesans  were  highly  respected. 

*  The  daily  conversation  they  listened  to,  says  Lord  Kaznes,' 

<  on  philosophy,  politics,  poetry,  enlightened  their  understand- 

*  ing  and  improved  their  taste.    Their  houses  became  agreeable 

*  schools,  where  everyone  might  be  instructed  in  his  own  art. 

<  Socrates  and  Pericles  met  frequently  at  the  house  of  Aspasia, 
<for  from  her  they  acquired  delicacy  of  taste,  and,  in  return 

<  procured  to  her  public  respect  and  reputation.  Greece  at 
^  that  time  was  governed  by  orators,  over  whom  some  celelM^ated 
^courtesans  had  great  influence,  and  by  that  means  entered 

*  deep  into  the  government.' 

So  also  it  was  an  essential  of  the  model  Platonic  Republic 

<  that  among  the  guardians,  at  least,  the  sexual  arrangements; 

*  should  be  under  public  regulation,  and  the  monopoly  of  one 

*  woman  by  one  man  forbidden.' ' 

In  Java  we  are  told  that  courtesans  are  by  no  means 
despised,  and  in  some  parts  of  Western  Africa  the  negroes  are 
stated  to  look  on  them  with  respect ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
oddly  enough,  they  have  a  strong  feeling  against  musicians, 
who  are  looked  on  as  '  infamous,  but  necessary  tools  for  their 
pleasure-'  They  did  not  even  permit  them  to  be  buried,  lest 
they  should  pollute  the  earth.'  In  India,  again,  various  oocn- 
pations  which  we  regard  as  useful^  and  innocent,  if  humble, 
are  considered  to  be  degrading  in  the  highest  degree.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  famous  Indian  city  of  Vesali,  'mar- 

<  riage  was  forbidden,  and  high  rank  attached   to   the  lady 

<  who  held  oflSce  as  Chief  of  the  Courtesans.'  When  the  Holy 
Buddha  (Sakyamimi),  in  his  old  age,  visited  Vesali,  *  he  was 
lodged  in  a  garden  belonging  to  *  the  Chief  of  the  Courtesans, 
and  *  received  a  visit  from  this  grand  lady,  who  drove  out  to 

*  see  him,  attended  by  her  suite  in  stately  carriages.  Having 
^  approached  and  bowed  down,  she  took  her  seat  on  one  side 

*  of  him  and  listened  to  a  discourse  on  Dharma. On 

*  entering  the  town  she  met  the  rulers  of  Vesali,  gorgeously 

*  apparelled ;  but  their  equipages  made   way  for  her.     They 

*  asked   her  to  resign  to   them  the   honour  of   entertaining 

*  Sakyamuni ;  but  she  refused,  and  the  great  man  himself,  when 

»  History  of  Msn,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  •  WaiU'  Anthropology,  p.  317. 

«  Bain'i  Mental  anil  Moral  Science.  «  Astley,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 
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^  solicited  by  the  rulers  in  person,  also  refused  to  break  his 
*  engagement  with  the  lady.'  * 

Until  recently  the  courtesans  were  the  only  educated 
women  in  India.'  Even  now  many  of  the  great  Hindoo  temples 
have  bands  of  women  attached  to  them,  and  it  seems  at  first 
sight  a  strange  anomaly  that,  while  a  woman  bom  of,  or  adopted 
into,  one  of  these  families  is  not  held  to  pursue  a  shameless 
vocation,  other  women  who  have  fallen  from  good  repute  are 
esteemed  disgraceful.'  There  is,  in  reality,  however,  nothing 
anomalous  in  this.  The  former  continue  an  old  custom  of  the 
country,  under  solemn  religious  sanction ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  have  given  way  to  lawless  inclinations,  have  outraged 
public  feelings,  and  brought  disgrace  on  their  families.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  again,  it  would  appear  that  illegitimate  children 
were,  under  certain  circumstances,  preferred  over  those  born 
in  wedlock.* 

When  the  special  wife  was  a  stranger  and  a  sLave,  while  the 
commimal  wife  was  a  relative  and  a  free-woman,  such  feelings 
would  naturally  arise,  and  would,  in  some  cases,  long  survive 
the  social  condition  to  which  they  owed  their  origin. 

PaO£  446. 

The  Multiplicity  of  Rules  vn  Australia* 

It  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable  that  a  race  so  low  as  the 
Australians  should  have  such  stringent  laws  and  apparently 
complex  rules.  In  fact,  however,  they  are  merely  customs  to 
which  antiquity  has  gradually  given  the  force  of  law ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  when  a  race  has  long  remained  stationary  we 
may  naturally  expect  to  find  many  customs  thus  crystallised, 
as  it  were,  by  age. 

*  Mni.Spier'B  Life  Ib  Ancient  India,  '  The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F. 

p.  281.  Watflon  and  J.  W.  Kaye,  vol.iii.  p.  165. 

»  Dubois'  People  of  India,  pp.  217,  *  Bachofen,DasMutterrecht,p,r25. 
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^-  relationship  in,  147 

—  how  dreams  are  regarded  by  some 
tribes,  215 

—  notions  of  a  man*s  shadow,  218 

—  and  of  the  Deity,  221 

—  behaviour    of    the    people    during 
eclipses,  232 

—  totemism  in,  260 

—  serpent-worship  in,  266 
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—  animal-worship  in,  275 

—  tree- worship  in,  288 

—  water- worship  in,  297 

—  stone-worship  in,  309 

—  ceremony  of  eating  the  fetich  in,  325, 
364 

—  worship  of  men  in,  354,  355,  357* 
358 

—  human  sacrifices  in,  363 
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Ahitas    of   the    PhUippines,  marriage 

customs  of  the,  117f  121 
Ahoosh,    Lake,    held    sacred    by   the 

Baskhirs,  297 
Ahts,  inactivity  of  their  intellect,  9 

—  slavery  of   female  captives  among 
the,  142 

—  their  sorcerers,  250 

—  their  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
315 

Ainos,  fire-worship  among  the,  314 
Aleutian  Islanders,  tattooing  of  the,  63 
Algonkins,  their  rules  and  ceremonies, 

449 
Alligator^worship,  276 
Amazon  Valley,  marriage  by  capture 

among  the  tribes  of  the,  115 
America,  South,  custom  of  La  Couvade 

in,  15,  18 
American  Indians,  customs  among  the, 

in  reference  to  mothers-in-law,  11 

—  custom  of  La  Couvade  among  the,  17 

—  their  ideas  with  reference  to  por- 
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years  a  given  race  has  only  progressed  from  a  state  of  utter 
savagery  to  the  condition  of  the  Australian,  we  could  not 
expect  to  find  much  change  in  one  more  century.  Many  a 
fishing  village,  even  on  our  own  coast,  is  in  very  nearly  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  Moreover,  I  might  fedrly  answer  that,  according  to 
Whately's  own  definition  of  a  savage  state,  the  New  Zealanders 
would  certainly  be  excluded.  They  cultivated  the  ground, 
they  had  domestic  animals,  they  constructed  elaborate  fortifi- 
cations and  made  excellent  canoes,  and  were  certainly  not  in  a 
state  of  utter  barbarism.  Or  I  might  argue  that  a  short  visit, 
like  that  of  Tasman,  could  give  little  insight  into  the  true 
condition  of  a  people.  I  am,  however,  the  less  disposed  to 
question  the  statement  made  by  Archbishop  Whately,  because 
the  tajct  that  many  races  are  now  practically  stationary  is,  in 
reality,  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  degradation,  and 
not  against  that  of  progress.  Civilised  races  are,  I  believe, 
the  descendants  of  ancestors  who  were  once  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. On  the  contrary,  argue  our  opponents,  savages  are 
the  descendants  of  civilised  nations,  and  have  sunk  to  their 
present  condition.  But  Archbishop  Whately  admits  that  the 
civilised  races  are  still  rising,  while  the  savages  are  stationary ; 
and,  oddly  enough,  seems  to  regard  this  as  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  very  untenable  proposition,  that  the  diflFerence 
between  the  two  is  due,  not  to  the  progress  of  the  one  set  of 
races — a  progress  which  everyone  admits — ^but  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  those  whom  he  himself  maintains  to  be  stationary. 
The  delusion  is  natural,  and  like  that  which  everyone  must 
have  sometimes  experienced  in  looking  out  of  a  train  in 
motion,  when  the  woods  and  fields  seem  to  be  flying  from  us, 
whereas  we  know  that  in  reality  we  are  moving  and  they  are 
stationary. 

But  it  is  argued,  ^  If  man,  when  first  created,  was  left,  like 

*  the  brutes,  to  the  unaided  exercise  of  those  natural  powers  of 
^  body  and  mind  which  are  common  to  the  European  and  to 

*  the  New  Hollander,  how  comes  it  that  the  European  is  not 

*  now  in  the  condition  of  the  New  Hollander  ? '  The  answer 
to  this  is,  I  think,  the  following : — In  the  first  place,  Australia 
possesses  neither  cereals  nor  any  animals  which  can  be  domes- 
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—  their  use  of  'writing  as  medicine,  23 
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—  their  practice  of  marriage  by  captiu^ 
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—  how  dreams  are  regarded  by  them, 
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—  their  practice  of  fasting,  252 
^-  their  fire-worship,  314 

—  tbeir  pro^ss  in  civilisation,  490 
Chinese,  their  customs  as  to  daughters- 
in-law,  13 

—  their  custom  of  La  Couvade,  18 

—  their  notions  as  to  the  influence  of 
food,  20 

—  their  mode  of  salutation,  30 

—  their  presents  of  coffins,  40 

—  their  deficiencyin  the  art  of  perspec- 
tive, 47 

—  their  knots  for  transacting  business, 

47 

—  then?  compression  of  ladies'  feet,  68 

—  their  marriage  customs,  88 

—  restrictions  on  marriage  amongst 
thein,  136 

—  notions  regarding  eclipses,  231 

—  their  idea  of  the  man  in  the  moon, 
282 

—  witchcraft  of  the  magicians,  247 

—  their  fetiches,  261 

—  life  attributed  by  them  to  inanimate 
objects,  285 

—  their  treatment  of  their  gods,  332 

—  their  idolatry,  346 

—  their  language,  417 
Chipewyans,  their  idea  of  creation,  379 

—  sacrifice  of  prisoners  abolished,  489 
Chippewas,    system    of     relationship 

among,  186 

Chiquito  Indians,  their  behaviour  dur- 
ing eclipses,  231 

Chittagong,  marriage  among  the  hill 
tribes  of,  74,  82 

Chuckmas,  marriage  custom  among,  123 

Circassians,  the  milk  tie  amoog  the,  97 

—  marriage  by  force  among  them,  119 

—  eiogamy  among  thorn,  134 
Coemptio,  100 


DRl' 

Coffins,  presents  of,  40 
Colours,  words  for,  433 
Comandies,  their  worship  of  the 
moon,  and  earth,  315 

—  absence  of  moral  feeling  amoog  Umv 
897 

—  abolition  of  wife  sacrifices,  489 
Communal  marriage,  89,  98,  104 
Confarreatio,  114 

Coroados,  custom  of  La  Courade  aaaon^ 
the,  16 

—  p«*rsonal  ornaments  of  a  woman ,  58 

—  their  worship  of  the  son  and  mooo, 
316 

—  their  method  of  numeration,  439 
Courtesans,  respect  paid  in  Greece  to^ 

532 

—  their  religious  character  in  India, 
533 

Couvade,  La,  custom  of,  in  Bearn,  16 

—  its  wide  distribution,  15,  16 

—  origin  of  the  custom,  18 

Creation,  no  idea  of,  among  the  lower 

races,  379 
Crees,  svstemof  relationship  among,  186 
Crocodile-worship,  276 


DACOTAHS,  their  notions  as  to  the 
influence  of  food,  20 

—  their  water-god,  Unktahe,  299 

—  their  stone- worship,  311 

Dahome,  king  of,  his  messengers  to  his 

deceased  father,  378 
Darapier.his  mistake  with  Australians,  8 
Dance,  a,  among  the  Kedskins  of  Vir 

ginia,  870 
Dances,  religious,  among  savages,  263. 

621 
Darhoot,  notion  as  to  eclipses  at,  232 
Date-tree,  worship  of  the,  288 
Death,  disbelief  among  savages  in  the 

existence  of  natural,  223 
Deification,  savage  tendency  to,  257,  2«  3 
Dekkan,  sacred  htones  in  the,  304 

—  tattooing  of  the  women  of,  65 
Delawares,     system     of     relauonabip 

among,  182 
Descent  through  mother,  146 

„  „       fiither,  152 

Disease,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  spirite, 

26 

—  how  regarded  by  savages,  27 

—  various  modes  of  curing.  '27 

—  causes  of,  according  to  the  Kaffirs 
326 

Divination  among  savage  races,  229 

—  modes  of,  described,  237,  240 
Doiognaks,  endogamy  of  the,  143 
Drawings,  not  understood,  45,  46 
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DfiJB 

Dreams,  religions  ideas  suggested  by, 
214 

—  influence  of,  according  to  the  Kaffirs, 
326 

Djaks  of  Borneo,  custom  of  La  CouTade 
among  the,  18 

—  their  ideas  respecting  the  influence 
of  food,  10 


EAB  ornaments,  60 
I    Eclipses,    behaviour  of    savages 
during,  229-282 
Echo  taken  for  a  fetich,  219 
Egyptians,  their  animal  worship,  269, 

27d 
Endogamy,  origin  of,  142 
England,  water-worship  in,  295 

—  worship  of  stones  in,  807 
Errumango,  worship  of  the  sun  in,  318 
Esquimaux,  their  attempts  to  render 

barren  women  fertile,  21 

—  their  mode  of  curing  diseases,  30 

—  their  mode  of  salutation,  40 

—  their  skill  in  drawing,  42,  43 

—  their  picture-writings,  48 

—  their  personal  ornamentation,  60 

—  their  nabit  of  licUng  presents,  97 

—  their  capture  of  brides,  113 

—  their  system  of  relationship,  189 

—  their  Shamanism,  840 

—  their  language,  416 

—  Capt.  Parry's  picture  of  a  hut  of  the, 
503 

European  sjrstem  of  relationship,  191 
Eyebright,  the,  used  for  ocular  com- 

plaints,  20 
Exogamy,  or  marriage  out  of  a  tribe, 

127 
Expiation  for  marriage,  125,  529 


FAMTTJA,  the,  of  the  Bomans,  76, 
100 
Fasting  practised  by  savages,  251 
Father  and  mother,  origin  of  the  terms, 
421 

—  words  for,  in  various  langoages,  422, 
427 

Father  taking  name  ot  child,  467 
Feigeans,  their  custom  of  Vasu,  151 

—  Uieir  tatooing,  64 

—  their  hair-dressing,  71 

—  their  polyandry,  81 

—  their  marriage  customs,  82 

—  their  marriage  by  capture,  1 15 

—  system  of  relationship  among,  166, 
167,180 

—  their     religious     ideas     regarding 
dreams,  217 


6be 

Fecgeans — eontinued. 

—  their  mode  of  sorceiy,  241,  242,  245 

—  their  serpent-worship,  269 

—  and  worship  of  other  animals,  273 

—  their  worship  of  plants,  292 

—  their  stone-worship,  309 

—  their  Shamanism,  841 

—  their  oflTerings  of  food  to  the  gods, 
361 

—  their  notions  of  a  future  state,  873 

—  their  practice  of  putting  old  people 
to  death,  876 

—  names  and  character  of  their  gods,  400 

—  had    no  notion  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  402 

—  graoations  of  rank  among,  452 

—  their  ceremonies,  454 

—  their  laws  of  inheritance,  460 
Felatah  ladies,  toilet  of,  59 
Fetichism  defined,  206 

—  considered  as  a  state  of  religious 
progress,  329,  330,  831 

—  believed  in   Europe,  and  in  othe; 
races,  828 

—  belief  of  the  negroes  in,  329,  330 

—  eating  the  fetich,  334 
Fire-worship,  812 

Flatheads  of  Oregon,  their  fasts,  and 

supposed  revelations,  252 
Formosa,  tattooing  in,  65 
France,  worship  df  stones  in,  307 
Friendly  Islanders,  their  explanations 

to  Labillardi^re  7 

—  their  treacheiy,  388 
Friesland,  marriage  by  force  in,  119 
Futans,  manriage  customs  of  the,  117 
Future    life,  absence  of  belief  in  a, 

among  savages,  233,  234 


nALACTOPHAGI,    communal  mar- 
U    riage  of  the,  95 
Ghunbier  Islands,  tattooing  in  the,  65 
Gangamma,  or  rivers,  worshipped  in 

India,  297 
Ganges,  worship  of  the,  297 
Garos,  marriage  ceremonies  of  the.  111, 

121 
Ghermans,  ancient,  relationship  amon 

the,  148 
Ghosts,  belief  of  savages  in,  233-235 

—  white  men  regarded  as,  235 

—  difference  in  the  belief  in  ghosts  and 
in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  872 

Goguet  on  property,  455 

—  on  laws,  443 

Goose,  the,  worshipped,  275 
Grave-posts  of  American  Indians,  51 
Greeks,  their  notions  respecting  their 
deities,  228 
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-^  their  vater-wcnhi^  296 

—  their  stcBe-worship,  307 

—  origin  of  thflir  mjihsy  ^7»  338 

—  ehaneter  of  their  ggda,  400 

—  their  power  of  willing  property,  461 

—  their  offieen  far  proeecnting  erimi- 
iuJb,  469 

GrBenlanden,  their  eostom  of  La  Coo- 
rmdB,  17 

—  thflirnotioDfl  reepeetiiig  dreeme*  216 

—  their  behATiovr  during  eelipeee,  229 

—  £wtiqg  and  eoieeiy  among  ULem,  251 

—  Beizora  of  property  after  a  man*8 
death,  460 

Graagach-etones  in  Skye,  308 

Guam,  endogamy  in,  144 

Gniana,  enstom  of  La  Comrade  in,  16 

—  medical  treatskent  of  the  aaTigM  of, 
28 

—  FBstrietiona  on  maniage  among  the, 

137 

—  natiye  method  of  nnmesation,  439 
Ooinea,  tattooing  in,  66 

—  human  saerificea  at,  360 

—  notions  of  a  fotnre  state  in,  374 

—  New,  tattomng  among  the  women 
of,  64 

Onyacnms   of   Itaignay,   matrimony 
among  the,  76 


HAIB-DBESSINO  of  the  Feqeaans, 
69 

—  of  other  races,  69 

Haitians,  heaven  upon  earth  among, 

376 
Hawaiian  system  of  reladonship,  91, 

94,  170,  173 
Hassaniyeh  Arabs,  78 
Head,  compression  of  the^  among  some 

American  tribes,  68 
Hearen,  ideas  of,  among  the  lower  races, 

373,  376 
Helen,  character  of,  626 
Heliogabalus,  form  <^  the  god,  307 
Hermes,  or  Termes,  worbhip  of  stones 

under  the  name  of,  302 
Hindoo^  ^stem  of   nomenclature  and 

relationship  in.  187, 188 
Honeymoon,  122 
Hottentots,  msrriAge  among  the,  72 

—  their  evil  spirits,  220 

—  their  notion  of  prayer,  382 

—  but  no  idea  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  403 

UudM)n*8    Bay  Indians,    relationships 

through  females  among  the,  1 60 
HumAn  MicnficeH.  360,  368 

—  abolition  of,  489 


ITA 

Hvntuig,easton  of  the  K< 

respecting,  277,  278 
—  laws  of  saTSgea,  450 


IDOLATBT,  or  anthropomorplusBi, 
206 

—  considered  as  a  stage  at  religioss 
derelopment,  343 

—  unknown  to  the  lower  raees^  344,  ^5 

—  origin  of,  347 

—  writer  tk  the  Wisdom  of  Solomoa 
on  idols,  351 

—  idols  not  regarded  as  mere  embleau^ 
352 

Ikeoogoon,  lake  of,  held  ssered,  2VS 
Immortality  of  the  sou),  233,  372 
India,  La  CouTade  in,  17 

—  tattooing  in,  64 

—  absence  of  the  marriage 
amonff  some  tribes  in,  83 

—  marriage  customs  among  otbeiv,  109, 
110 

—  respect  paid  to  courtesans  at  Veflbali, 
532 

—  restrictions  on  mairiage  in    boidc 
races,  132,  133 

—  polyandry  in,  140 

—  endogamy,  141 

—  system  of  Lerirate  in,  142 

—  sorcery  of  the  magicians  of,  243 

—  religious  dances  in,  256 

—  animal  worship  in,  274,  275 

—  inanimate  objects    wonhipped    in. 
282,  286 

—  tree-worship  in,  282,  289,  290 

—  water-worship  in,  297 

—  stone-worship  in,  303 

—  worship  of  the  sun  in,  317 

—  Tarious  other  worships  in,  319 

—  fetichism  in,  332 

—  idolatry  in,  346 

—  womhip  of  ancestors  in,  349 

—  human  sacrifices  in,  363,  366 

—  notions  of  future  rewards  and  puniftl^ 
ments  among  various  races  of,  403 

—  salutations  and  ceremonies  in,  452 

—  rights  of  children  in,  464 

—  primogeniture  in,  468 
Infanticide,  causes  of^  among  ssragcfi, 

129 
Inheritance,  custom  of»  throogh  female  i^ 

146,  454 
Ireland,  marria^  enstom  in,  121 

—  water- worship  in,  295 

—  stone-worship  in,  308 

Inxjuois,  relationship  through  females 
among,  150 

—  huw  thoy  regard  ecli|ises,  230 
lt;ily,  niHrriugo  custom  m,  530 
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JAK 

JAKUTS,    restrictions   on    marriage 
among  the,  185 

—  their  worship  of  animals,  274 

—  their  worship  of  trees,  200 
Japan,  marriage  custom  in,  79 

—  system  of  relationship  in,  178 
Java,  courtesans  not  despised  in,  532 
Jews,  relationship  among  the,  152 

—  sacrifices  among  the,  360,  368 


KACHARIS,  absence  (^  moral  feeling 
among  the,  397 
KAffirs,    custom    as    to    father    and 
mother-in-law,  among,  14 

—  ideas  on  the  influence  of  food,  20 

—  disease  attributed  by  the  Konssas 
to  three  causes,  32 

—  unable  to  understand  drawings,  46 

—  ornamentation  of  the  skin  of  the 
Baehapins,  62 

—  marriage  among  the,  72 

—  marriage  ceremony,  117 

—  system  of  relationship,  184 

—  remarks  of  the  chief  Seseka  to  Mr. 
Arbrousset,  200 

—  absence    of    religion    among   the 
Koussas,  211 

—  a  Zulu's  notions  of  religion,  218 

—  notion  of  the  causes  of  death,  223 

—  and  of  evil  spirits,  227 

—  curious    hunting    custom    of     the 
Koussas,  277 

—  religious  ideas.  324,  825 

—  their  wornhip  of  ancestors,  848 

—  priests  among  the,  371 

—  their  notions  of  creation,  880 

—  absence  of  moral  feeling  among  the, 
397 

—  their  method  of    numeration,  440, 
441 

Kalangs  of  Java,  restrictions  on  mar- 
riage among  the,  144 
Kalmucks,  their  ideas  of  disease,  26 

—  marriage  ceremonies  of  the.  111 

—  restrictions  on  marriage  among  the, 
134 

—  their  character,  889 
Kamchadales,    marriage    by    capture 

among  the,  112 
Kamskatka,  custom  of  La  CouTade  in, 

17 

—  low  ideas  of  spirits  in,  225 
Karens,  their  system  of  relationship, 

188 

—  their  religious  ideas,  843 
Kanaiyers,    restrictions    on  marriage 

among  tbe,  136 

—  relationship  through  females  among 
the,  150 


LAWS 

KhasRis   of  Hindoatan,  their  fancies 

respectinjg  twins,  84 
SLhonds,  oi  Orissa,  marriage  customs 

among  the,  109 

—  restrictions  on  marriage  among  the, 
134 

—  their  totemism,  868 

—  their  water- worship,  297 

—  and  stone-worship,  304 

—  their    worship  of    the    ina    and 
moon,  817 

—  human  sacrifices  among  them,  863 
~  laws  as  regards  hunting  among,  450 
Kimileroi  nadyes,  restriction  of  mar- 
riage among  the,  181,  182 

Kingtmill  system  of  relationship,  173 
Kissing,  not  universally  practiseo,  38 
Knots  used  as  records,  47 
Kols  of  Central  India,  marriage  cere- 
monies of  the,  110 

—  their  religious  dances,  255 
Kookies  of  Chittagong  have  no  notion 

of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
402 


LA6RETS  of    the   Americans    and 
Africans,  59,  60 
Lake  worship,  296 
Lama,  Grea^  of  Thibet,  worship  of  the, 

359 
Land,  property  in,  among  savages,  455, 

—  communal  property,  456,  4& 

—  sale  of,  459 

Dmguage,  fi^nmtive,  of  savages,  286 

—  prebable  influence  of  the  character 
of,  over  that  of  religion,  886 

—  the  language  of  the  lowest  races, 
411 

—  gesture  language,  412,  418 

—  origin  of  languages,  414 

—  root-words,  417 

—  onomatopceia,  418,  420 

—  abstract  names,  420 

—  nicknames  and  slang  terms,  421 

—  origin  of  the  terms  '  Cither '  and 
'  mother,'  421 

—  choice  of  root-words,  427 

—  poverty  of  savage  langoages,   430, 
440 

—  table  of  seventeen  languages,  518 
Laplanders,  their  ideas  with  reference 

to  portraits,  22 

—  fasting  of  wizards  among  the,  258 
Lapps,  tree-worship  amonff  the,  288 
Law.  connection  of;  with  nght,  404 
Laws  of  the  lower  races,  443 

—  character  of  their  laws,  444 

—  their  multiplicity,  447 

—  their  rules  and  ceremoniee,  448 
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Iawb  of  the  lower  xaoet— cmituMMi. 

—  hoDting  UwB,  450 

—  salotadoDfl,  452 

—  piopertj  ID  land,  455 

—  land  temireB,  457 

—  wilUi,  4«1 

—  paxuBhrnent  of  crime,  460 
Letters,  barii;  of  the  Aiiierioui  Indians, 

54,  55 
Levirate  system  of  relationship,  141 
Licking  presents,  habit  o^  97 
Life,  bow  regarded  bj  saTag<«,  25 

—  of  inanimate  objects,  283 
Limboos,     customs    of     rehitionship 

among  the,  140 

Livingstone  on  salntadons  and  cere- 
monies in  Africa,  453 

Locke  qaestions  the  existence  of  innate 
principles,  394 

LyciAns,  relationship  through  females 
among  the,  148 


MADAGASCAB^  ideas  of  eril  spirits 
in,  32 

—  practice  of  adoption  in,  96 

—  inheritance  through  females  in,  148 

—  religions  regard  paid  to  dreams  in, 
215 

—  animals  worshipped  in,  276 

—  belief  of  fetichism  in,  334 

—  idolatry  in,  345 

—  worship  of  men  in,  355 

—  sacrifices  in,  361 

—  human  sacrifices  in,  366 

—  no  priests  in,  370 

—  absence  of  temples  in,  369 
H'Lennan  on  marnage,  102,  106 
Maine,  Sir  H.,  remarks  on  his  'Ancient 

Law,'  6. 

—  on  wills,  461 

Maize^  worship  of,  hj  the  Pemrians,  293 
Makololo,    similarity    of     witchcraft 

among  the,  247 
Malays,  their  ideas  respecting  the  in- 

flupnce  of  food,  19 

—  their  marriage  ceremonies.  111 

—  Mr.  Wallace's  picture  of  a  sarage 
community,  394 

—  their  method  of  numeration,  440 
Mama  Cocha,  principal  deity  of  the 

Pemrians,  301 
Mammoth,  ancient  drawing  of  a,  41 
Mandans,  their  water- worship,  300 
Mandingoes,  marriage  among  the,  74 

—  absence  of  marriage  ceremony  among 
the,  85 

—  marriage  by  force  amonc  the,  118 

—  animal-worship  among  the,  278 

—  their  notion  of  prayer,  382 


VOOK 

Mantfhn  Tartars,  restrietKNis  oo 

riages  among  the.  144 
Msoria,  their  wonhip  of  «»i«*^«_   273 

—  origin  of,  125 
Marriage  among  savages,  7* 

—  differoit  kinds  at,  75.^0 

—  prorisional  marriages  in  Ceylon*  78 

—  ceremonies,  separatioB  afler,  81,  82, 
89 

—  absence  of  marriage  eeremooj,  83 

—  and  of  any  word  formairiage,  85 

—  distinction     betwe«i     '  lax '      and 
'  brittle  *  marriages,  86 

—  gradual  development  of  the  enafto^ 
of  marriage,  88 

—  communal  maniage,  89, 98,  104 

—  Ehehofett's  views,  99,  100 

—  marriage  with  female  safnviiiaef  ,  99 

—  wrestling  for  wives,  101 

—  M'Lennan's  views,  102 

—  the  true  explanation,  103, 104 

—  the  prevalence  of  marriage  by  cap- 
ture, 106 

which  becomes  sabee^oenll j  a 

mere  form,  109 

—  custom  of  lifting  the  bride  over  the 
doorstep,  122 

—  marriage  by  confarreatio,  123 

—  expiation  for  marriage  in  various 
countries,  125,  529 

—  temporary  wives,  126 

—  exogamy  and  its  origin,  128 

—  restrictions  against  marrying  women 
of  the  same  stock,  131 

—  endogamy,  142 

—  marnage  with  half-sisters,  152 
Mercury,  his  offices,  302 

Mexicans,  animal-worship  among  the, 
272 

—  their  tree-worship,  293 

—  their  water-worship,  300 

—  their  fire-worship,  314 

—  their  human  sacrifices,  362,  367 
Micmac  system  of  relationship,  176 
Micronesians,  worship  of  stones  amonfr 

311 

—  their  worship  of  ancestors,  349 

—  have  no  temples,  369 

—  their  notions  of  a  future  state,  374 
Milk-tie,  the,  in  Circassia,  97 

—  strength  of  the  relationship  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  145 

Mirdites,  marriage  by  capture  among 

the,  120 
Mohegans,  nomendature  is  nee  among 

the,  185 
Mongols,  marriage  customs  of  ih%  113 

—  their  mode  of  dirination,  238 

—  their  laws,  449 

Moon,  worship  of  the,  315,  318 
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Moral  feeling,  ori^'n  of,  406 

—  absence  of,  388 

—  connection  of  religion  and  morality, 
409 

Morgan,  Mr.,  on  development  of  rela- 
tionship, 157 

Mothers-in-law,  cnstoms  in  reference 
to,  11-13 

Mnnntain  worship,  801,  311 

Mundiuris,  marriage  ceremony  among, 
86 

Mnnsf^,  83rBtem  of  relationship,  182 

Musicians  looked  on  as  infamous, 

Mystery  men,  or  medicine  men,  371 

Myths,  335 


NAIHS  of  India,  relationship  among 
the,  89 

—  relationship  through  females  among 
the,  149 

Names,  superstitions  about  calling  father 
after  son,  466 

—  women  no  names,  431 
Naples,  fetichism  in,  329 
Natchez,  their  stone-worship,  311 

—  their  fire-worship,  314 
Nature-worship  defined,  206 
Naudowessies,    custom    of    polyandry 

among  the,  531 
Negroes,  their  notion  of  evil  spirits,  221, 
222 

—  their  belief  in  ghosts,  233 

—  their  absence  of  belief  in  a  future 
life.  233 

—  become  white  men  after  death,  235 

—  their  sorcery,  241 

—  their  belief  in  fetichism,  267 

—  their  tree-worship,  289 

—  their  worship  of  the  sea,  298 

—  and  of  white  men,  masts,  and  pomps, 
299 

—  and  worship  of  an  iron  bar,  319 

—  Shamanism  among  them,  842 

—  haTe  no  notion  of  creation,  381 

—  nor  of  prayer  to  the  Deity,  382 

—  absence  of  moral  feeling  among  the, 

397 

—  their  salutations,  452 

New  Zealand,  worship  of  men  in,  355 
Nicaragua,  rain-worship  in,  301 
Nicknames,  origin  of,  421 
Nicobar  Islands,  ideas  of  the  natives  of, 

of  spirits,  225 
Nightmare,  the,  217 
Norway,  stone-worship  in,  308 
Nos»-nng,  worship  of  a,  319 
Numerals,  savage  names  of,  437,  441 
Nyambanas,  ornamentation  of  the  skin 

of  the,  62 


POL 

AJIBWAS,  their  fire-worship,  314 
\J    Omahaws,  their  customs  respecting 

sons-in-law,  12 
Omens,  35,  216 
Oueidas,  their  system  of  relationship, 

183 
Ornaments,  personal,  of  savages,  57 
Ostiaks  their  custom  as  to  daughters- 
in-law,  12 

—  their  ornamentations  of  the  skin,  63 

—  ezogamv  among  them,  1 35 

—  their  religious  dances,  255 

—  their  tree- worship,  291 

—  and  stone-wership,  303 

—  their  statues  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
350 

Otawa  system  of  relationship,  184 
Oz,  the,   held  sacred    in    India    and 
Ceylon,  275 


PACIFIC  Islands,  human  sacrifices  in 
the,  366 
Paraguay,  sea-worship  in,  301 
Parents,  custom  of  naming  them  after 

children,  466 
Patagonians,  their  tree-worship,  293 
Persia,  Homa  or  Soma  worship  of,  287 
Peruvians,  their  fancies  about  twins,  35 

—  their  mode  of  recording  events,  47 

—  their     religious     ideas     regarding 
dreams,  216 

—  their  notions  of  eclipses,  231 

—  their  animal-worship,  272 

—  their  sea-worship,  801 

—  their  fire-worship,  314 

—  their  worship  of  the  sun,  816 

—  worship  of  men  among,  355 

—  their  notion  of  religion  and  morals, 
404 

Petition,  an  American  Indian,  56 
Philippine  Islands,  worship  of  trees  in 

the,  292 
Phoenicians,  their  stone-worship,  806 
Picture-writing,  48,  49 
Pleiades,  worship  of  the,  816 
Polyandry,  reasons  for,  80 

—  causes  of,  141 

—  list  of  tribes  regarded  as  polyan- 
drous,  139 

—  considered  as  an  exceptional  pheno- 
menon, 189,  140 

—  widely  distributed  over  India,  Thibet, 
and  Ceylon,  140 

Polygamy,  causes  of,  188 

Polynesia,  relationship  through  females 

in,  151 
Polynesians,  their  drawings,  42 

—  pol^ndiy  among  them,  140 

—  their  powers  of  witchcraft^  249 
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Polynesians — continued. 

—  animal-wonhip  among  Uiem,  272 

—  worship  of  anoestors,  847 

—  their  worship  of  men,  865 

—  their  method  of  nnmeration,  440 

—  their  property  in  land,  466 

—  their  lavs,  474 
Pond-worship,  298 
Prayer,  382 

Priesta,  absence  of,  among  the  lower 

races.  870 
Prohibitions  among  savages,  446 
Property,  commnnal,  466,  468 
Prussians,  their  ancient  fine  in  honour 

of  the  god  Potrimpos,  313 


QUEEN  Charlotte  Island,  marriage 
unknown  in,  89 
Queensland,  absence  of  religion  in,  209 
•Quippu,  the,  of  the  Peruvians,  47 


EAIN,  worship  of.  300 
H;iinbow,  worship  of  the,  819 
Battle,  the,  regarded  as  a  deity,  319 
Beddies  of  Southern  India,  marriage 

customs  of  the,  8(0 
Bedknives,  system  of  relationship,  181 
Bedsktn,  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife,  160 

—  relationship,  summary  of,  187 

—  system  oi  relationship,  164-167 
Bednplication  of  words,  619 
Beindeer,  ancient  drawing  of  a,  42,  43 
Bejangs  of  Sumatra,  their  custom  of 

filing  and  disfiguring  the  teeth,  61 
Belationship  among  savages.  72 

—  independent  of  marriage,  89-01 

—  adoption,  96 

—  the  milk-tie,  07 

—  through  males,  164 

—  change  in  the  relationship  from  the 
female  to  the  male  line,  168,  164 

—  through  females,  146 

—  present  system,  166 

—  m  general,  167 

—  development  of,  168 

—  different  systems  of,  169,  160 

—  classification  of  different  systems,  160 

—  Wyandot  system,  162 

—  custom    of   addressing   persons  by 
their,  162,  164 

—  similarities  of  system   among   the 
lower  races,  164,  167 

—  nomenclature  of,  167 

—  effrct  of  female  kinship  on  systems 
of,  168,  170 
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Belationship  among  s      „  _ 
-^  Two-Mountain  Ixoqiiois^ 
174 

—  importance  of  the  mother's  bcoth^ 
in  the  family  system,  175 

—  Micmac  system  o^  176 

—  remarkable  terms  in  use*  181 

—  explanation  of  the  tezms,  183,  184 

—  Kaffir  system  uf,  184 

—  remarkable  ^sterns  of,  189,  190 

—  indications  of  progress,  191 

—  incompleteness  of  eyateat  of,  19S 

—  existing  system  inoompsktible  with 
the  theory  of  degradation,  193 

—  evidence  of  progress,  194—196 

—  no  evidence  of  degradation,  197 

—  summaiy  on  the  subject  of,  197, 198 
Beligion  of  savages,  200 

—  their  mental  inactivity,  201 

—  character  of  their  religion,  204 

—  classification  of  the  lower  zvUsions, 
206 

—  sequence  of  religions  aooordii^  to 
Sanehoniatho,  206 

—  totemism,  206,  269,  334 

—  religious   condition   of    the   lowet 
races,  208 

—  tribes  among  whom  xeligion  is  ab- 
sent, 209 

—  rudimentary  religion,  213 

—  dreams,  214 

—  a  man's  shadow,  218 

—  spirits  at   first   regaxded 
22Q 

—  and  causing  disease,  222 

—  low  ideas  of  spirits  entertained  bj 
savages,  227 

—  belief  in  ghosts,  232 

—  absence  of  belief  in  a  future  starc", 
233 

—  plurality  of  souls,  236 

—  divination  and  soroety,  237,  245 

—  witchcraft,  246 

—  religioQS  dances,  263 

—  gi^ual    development  of   religions 
ideas,  267 

—  animal  worship,  269 

—  deification  of  inanimate  objects,  278 

—  worship   of    the   sun,    moon,    mod 
ftars,  280 

—  tree-worship,  282 

—  sundry  other  worships,  286 

—  water-worship,  294 

—  worship  of  stones  and  moontsinsw 
301 

—  fire-worship,  312 

—  fetichism,  328 

—  developmental     and     adaptationul 
changes,  337 

—  Shamanism,  339 
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Religion  of  sayagee— omi<miiia2. 

—  idolatry,  343 

—  worship  of  ancestors  and  of  men, 
258,  318, 847,  353 

—  worship  of  principles,  359 

—  sacrifices,  360,  361 

—  temples,  368 

—  the  sool,  872,  377 

—  the  future  state,  376 

—  creation,  379 

—  prayer,  382 

—  progress  o^  385 

—  connection  of  religion  and  morality, 
409 

—  progress  of  religions  ideas  among 
savages,  508,  509 

Right,  connection  of,  with  law,  404 

Rishis,  or  penitents,  of  India,  how  re- 
garded, 225 

River-worship,  295 

Rock  sculptures,  57 

of  Western  Burope,  57 

Romans,  system  of  relationship  among, 
159, 191 

—  their  notions  respecting  their  deities, 
228 

—  marriage  laws,  79 

—  sorcery  among  them,  244 

—  origin  of  their  myths,  338 

—  their  human  sacrifices,  367 

—  importance  of  formalitiea  and  ex- 
pressions among  the,  454 

—  property  in  land  among  the,  461 

—  their  wills,  462 

—  their  laws  of  property,  472 
Russia,  human  sacrifices  in,  867 


SABiBISM,  280 
Sacrifices,  human,  360-368 

—  confusion   of  the  victim   with  the 
Deity,  362 

—  in  ancient  times,  366 
Salutation,  forms  of,  among  savages, 

381 
Samoans,  totemism  among,  263 
-^  religious  ideas  regarding  death,  326 

—  their  idea  of  creation,  380 

—  gpradation  of  rank  among,  452 
Samoyedes,  marriage  among  the,  74, 

81 

—  absence    of  affection    in    marriage 
among  the,  74 

—  marriage  by  capture  among  the,  113 

—  exogamy  among  the,  135 
Sanchoniatho,  sequence  of  religions  ac- 
cording to,  206 

Sandwich  Islanders,  tattooing  of,  68 

—  relationship  among  the,  91 

—  endogamy  among  them,  144 


8EB 

Sandwich  Islanders — eoutinued, 

—  their  animal-worship,  272 
Satan  not  among  savages,  385 
Savages,  their  reasons  for  what  they  do 

and  believe^  6 

—  difficulties  of  communicating  with 
them,  and  consequent  mistakes,  7 

—  inactivity  of  their  intellect.  7,  201 

—  condition  of  the  lowest  races  of  men, 
9-12 

—  resemblance  of  different  races  in 
similar  stages  of  development  to  one 
another,  11 

—  wide  distribution  of  the  custom  of 
LaCouvade,  15-17 

—  ideas  on  the  influence  of  food,  19 

—  their  notions  with  reference  to  por- 
traits. 21 

—  and  as  to  the  value  of  writing,  23, 
24 

—  their  ideas  of  disease,  25 

—  their  fancies  respecting  twins,  34, 
35 

—  how  life  is  regarded  by  them,  86 

—  their  forms  of  salutation,  38 

—  art  among  them,  41 

—  their  personal  ornaments,  57 

—  marriage  and  relationship  among 
them,  72 

—  their  religion,  200 

—  their  figiuative  language,  286 

—  their  character  and  morals,  388 

—  difileulty  of  ascertaining  the  charac- 
ter of,  891 

—  their  progress  in  morals,  398 

—  their  family  affecUon  and  moral 
feeling,  395 

—  have  no  notion  of  a  future  state,  401 

—  origin  of  moral  feeling  among,  406 

—  language  of  the  lowest  races  of,  4U 

—  their  laws,  443 

—  general  conclusions  respecting,  479 

—  papers  on  the  primitive  condition  of, 
481,  496 

—  character  of  the  religious  belief  of, 
488 

—  true  nature  of  barbarism,  498 
Scandinvia,  human  sacrifices  in,  367 
Science,  services  of,  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity,  406 

Scotland,  wa|^r-worship  in,  205 

—  stone-worship  in  Skye,  308 
Scythians,  their  worship  of  a  scimetar, 

318 
Sea,  worship  of  the,  297-301 
Semitic  religions  contrasted  with  Aryan, 

336 
Serpent,  worship  of  the,  264 

—  races  in  which  the  serpent  was  and 
is  worshipped,  266 
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Sliadow,  how  regarded  by  Barages,  218 
Shamanism  defined,  206 

—  origin  of  the  word  Shaman,  330 

—  account  of,  340  . 

Shamans  of  Siberia,  theb  snpematazal 

powers,  260 
Shoshon^,    custom    of    La   Conrade 

among  the,  17 
Siberia,  ideas  on  the  influence  of  food 

in,  20 

—  stone-worship  in,  303 

—  worship  of  anceston  in,  350 

—  notions  of  the  people  of,  as  to  crea- 
tion, 380 

Sioux,  system  of  relationship   among 

the,  06 
Skin,  ornamentation  of  the,  61 
Skje,  worship  of  stones  in,  308 
Slang  terms,  origin  of,  421 
Sleep,  soul  leaving  body  in,  214 
Smoking  in  religious  ceremonies,  266 
Snakes,  departed  relatiyea  in  the  form 

of,  269 
Sneezing,  custom  at,  494 
Sonthals,  marriage  customs  of  the, 

—  their   religious  observances  during 
intoxication,  256 

—  their  mode  of  praying  for  rain,  306 
Soors,  absence  of  moral  sense  among 

the.  399 
Sorcery  among  savages,  240,  241 

—  various  modes  of^  241,  244 

—  sorcerers  not  necessarily  impostors, 
260 

Soul,  difference  between   the  belief  in 
ghosts  and  in  tbe  existence  of  a,  872 

—  ^ouls  of  inanimate  objects,  373 

—  belief  that  each  man  has  several 
souls,  376 

South  Sea  Islanders,  system  of  relation- 
ship among,  173 

—  their  religion,  204 

Spartans,  their  marriages  by  capture,  110 
Spiders  wonthipped,  273 
Spirits,  always  regarded  by  savages  as 
evil,  220 

—  of  ioanimate  objc'ts,  283 

—  the  authors  of  disease,  222 
Stars,  worship  of  the,  316,  317 
Statuen  worshipped  as  deities,  350,  361 
Stiens,  their  belief  in  an  ^ii  genius,  81 

—  their  behaviour  daring  eclipses,  231 

—  their  animal-worship,  278 

—  -  absence  of  temples  among  the,  868 
Stones,  worship  of,  301 

Sumatrans  three  kinds   of    marriage 
among  the,  76 

—  their   behaviour  during  an   eclipse, 
232 

—  Horrery  among  the,  244 


Sumatrans — eontimued, 

—  their  animal- worship,  279 

—  their  tree-worship,  291 

—  their  water- worship,  297 

—  their  motion  of  a  future  state,  402 

—  their  names  taken  fiom  their  chil- 
dren,  467 

Sun-worship,  316 
Swords,  worship  of,  318 


TACITUS,  his  observationa  on    th% 
ancient  Germans,  6 
Tahiti,  marriage  customs  in,  86 

—  life  attributed  in,  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, 284 

—  animal-worship  in,  284 

—  stone-worship  lo,  309 

—  worship  of  tne  king  and  qneen  of, 
866 

—  human  sacrifices  in,  361 

—  absduoe  of  ideas  as  to  creation    in, 
382 

—  character  of  the  natives  of,  389,  392 

—  notions  of  the  people  of,  as  to  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  401 

—  character  of  the  laws  of,  448 

—  and  of  the  ceremonies  of,  463 

—  property  in  land  in,  466 

—  property  left  by  will  in,  462 

—  custom  of  abdication  of  the  kiog  of« 
465 

Tamils,  system  of  relationship  among 

the,  163-167,  180 
Tanna,  ornaments  used  in,  68 
-:-  tattooing  among  the  women  of»  66 

—  hair-dressing  in,  69 

—  disease-making  in,  246 

—  absence  of  idolatry  in,  346 

—  worship  of  ancestors  in,  349 
Tapyrians,  marriage  custom  of  the,  126 
Tartars,  their  notion  of  Ood,  228 

—  inheritance    in    the    youngest    bod 
among  the,  467 

Tasraanians,  their  mode  of  sorcerv,  246 
Tattooing  among  the  Africans,  62 

—  among  other  races,  62-68 
Teehurs  nf  Oude,  relationship  of  the 

sexes  among  the,  89 
Teeth  filed,  60,  61 

—  pierced  and  ornamented,  61 
Temples,  unknown  mostly  to  the  lover 

races,  368 
Thibet,  polyandry  in,  140 
Thomson,  Mrs.,  worshipped  as  a  deitj 

in  Australia,  322 
Thracians,  marriage  customs,  630 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  marringes  in,  116 
Tinn^  Indians,  rentnctiona  on  marriage 

among  the,  135 
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Tipperahs  of  Chittagong,  tbeir  notions 
respecting  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
235 

Todas  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  their 
system  of  relationships,  96 

—  their  worship  of  the  ox,  275 

—  prayer  amongst,  383,  384 
Tombstones  of  American  lodiaQS,  51 
Tonga  Islands,  tattooing  in  the,  65 

—  practice  of  adoption  m  the,  96 

—  nobility  throngn  females  in,  151 

—  immortality  of  their  chiefs,  372 

—  but  not  of  the  common  people,  372 

—  their  notion  of  a  fiitnre  state,  875 

—  character  of  the  islanders,  389 

—  their  absence  of  moral  feeling,  398 

—  and  of  the  idea  of  fdture  rewards 
and  punishments,  401 

—  ceremonies  of  the  people  of  the^  461 

—  abolition  of  wife  sacrifice  in  the,  489 
Tongans,  system  of  relationship,  166 

—  absence  of  idolatry  among,  346 

—  their  idea  of  creation,  380 
Totemism  defined,  206 

—  considered  as  a  stage  of  religions  pro- 
gress, 260,  334 

Totems,  or  crests,  importance  of,  136 
Tottiyars  of  India,  system  of  relation- 
ship of  the,  96 
Tree-worship,  nniversality  of,  287 

—  case  of,  recorded  by  Mr.  Fergnsson, 
282 

Tribe  marks  of  yarions  African  races, 

61-65 
Tnngnses,  marriage  by  capture  among 

the,  112 

—  their  mode  of  diriuation,  238 

—  their  water- worship,  296 
Turkomans,  marriage  among  the,  81 
Toski,  their  skill  in  drawing,  44 

—  their  ornamentation  of  the  skin,  63 
Twins,  fancies  respecting,  31,  36 

—  cause  of  the  general  prejudice  against, 
36 

Two-Mountain  Iroquois,  system  of  rela- 
tionship among,  1 74 

importance  of  the  mother's  brother 

among,  176,  193 

Tylur,  Eariy  History  of  Man,  16 

Tyre,  worship  of  a  statue  of  Hercules 
at,  363 


UNKTAHE,  water-god  of  the  Daco- 
tahs,  299 


VEDDAHS  of  Ceylon,  their  religions 
idonii,  323 
Vesta,  312 


TUK 

Vesali,  religious  character  of  the  eour^ 

tesans  of,  632 
Virginia,  religions  dance  of  the  natives 

of;  264 
Votyaks,  relation  of  husband  and  wife 

among,  82 


WALES,  marriage  customs  in,  120 
Warali    tri^,    restrictions    on 
marriage  among  the,  183 
Water-worship  in  Euzope,  294 

—  India,  297 

—  Africa,  297 

—  N.  America,  299 

—  S.  America,  301 

Wells,  sacred,  in  Scotland,  296 
Wergild  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  474 
Whately,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

his  yiews    as    to    the   condition  of 

savages,  481 

—  answers  to  his  arguments,  486 
Whiddah,  or  Whydah,  an  idol  o^  268 

—  water- worship  at,  297 
Wills,  modern  origin  of,  461 
Witchcraft,  similarity  of,    in    various 

parts  of  the  world,  246-247 

—  among  savages,  246 

—  the  belief  in,  shared  by  Europeans, 
249 

Wives,  custom  of  supplying  guests  with, 

126 
Women,  position  of,  among   savages, 

73,  99 

—  communities  in  which  women  have 
exercised  the  supreme  power,  99 

—  origin  of  exogamy,  128 

—  causes  of  polygamy,  138 

—  endogamy,  142 

—  inheritance  through  females,  146 

—  position    of   women    in    Australia, 
629 

Wrestling  for  a  wife,  custom  ofi  101 
Writing  used  as  medicine,  24 

—  surprise  of  savages  at^  as  a  mode  of 
communication,  47 

—  picture,  48 

—  Indian  bark  letters,  62,  66 

—  application  of  art  to  purposes  of 
personal  decoration,  67 

Wyandot  system  of  relationship,  162, 
178 


TERKALAS  of  Southern  India,  mar- 
riage customs  of  the,  1 43 
Yunan,  West,  divination  as  practised 
in,  239 
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Lang,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  7/.  6d, 
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Richard  Congreve,  M.A.  8vo.  i&r. 
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E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
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Iltostntions  of  the  Private  Life  of 
the  Andent  Greeks.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Post 
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Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.    Ciowa  8vo.  7/.  6d. 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
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Dean  of  Rochester.    Crown  410.  36^. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexi- 
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Schools.     Square  i2mo.  7/.  6d, 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek  Word» 
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C.  D.  YONGE,  M.A.  4to.  2 1  J.  School 
Abridgment,  square  l2mo.  &r.  6</. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
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gation. Re-edited,  with  a  Supplemeni 
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by  Hugh  G.  Reid.  With  11  Map< 
and  30  Charts.   8vo.  63X. 
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Keith  Johnston's  General 

Dictionary  of  Geoeraphy,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ; 
a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  Woild. 
Medium  8vo.  42J. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography,  in  28  entirely 
new  Coloure<l  Maps.  Edited  by  tl*c 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  8vo. 
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The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
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Outlines   of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.  A. 
Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  12s, 

Essajns    on    Astronomy. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and 
Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star  Cloudlets.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  10  Plates 
and  24  Woodcuts.    8vo.  12s, 

The   Moon  ;    her  Motions, 

Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Con* 
dition.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
Lunar  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  iQf.6</. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  I4f. 

The   Orbs  Around   Us ; 

a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A. 
Procior,  B.A.  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Stars ; 

Presenting  Researches  into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of 
the  Heavens.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  22  Charts 
(4  Coloured)  and  22  Diagrams.  8vo. 
price  I  Of.  6d. 


Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Woi.ds  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  1*roctor,  B.A.  8vo.  with 
14  Plates,  14/. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surface. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  &  5  Plates.  Medium  8vo.  31J.  6a, 

Celestial  Objects  for 

Common  Telescopes.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Weiib,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  Present  Slate 
of  Sidereal  Science;  Map,  Plate,  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  9j. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A.  Proctox, 
B.A.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Larger  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps, 
with  Introduction  and  2  Index  Plates. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Folio,  15^. 
or  Maps  only,  12s.  6d, 

Air  and  Rain ;  the  Begin- 
nings of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.    8vo.  24;. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


Elementary  Treatise  on  ; 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Translated  and  edited  from  GanotS 
Traiti  Elimcntaire  de  Physique  (with 
the  Author's  sanction)  by  Edmund  ' 
Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor 
of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  Col- 
lege. Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  | 
enlarged  ;  with  4  Coloured  Plates 
and  844  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo.  15A 


Natural    Philosophy  for 

General  Readers  and  Young  Per- 
sona ;  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of 
Mathematical  Formulae  and  expressed 
in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  from  uanot's  Cours 
de  Physique  (with  the  Author's  sanction) 
by  Edmund  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff 
College.  Fourth.Edition,  revised  ;  with 
2  Plates  and  471  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  7x.  bd. 
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Professor  Helmholtz  on 

the  Sensations  of  Tone,  as  a  Physio- 
logical Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music. 
Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  3dr. 

Professor   Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
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fessor of  Chemistry  &c.'  Staff  College, 
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Professor    Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects, Second  Series,  on  the  Origin 
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the  Origin  of  the  Planetary  System,  &c. 
Translated  by  Edmund  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
&c  Staff  CoUege,  Sandhurst.  With 
17  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  I2J.  6d, 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.    8vo.  151. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  &c.  late  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo.  lOJ. 6d, 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Lig^ht  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C  L.  &c.  late  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo. 
price  lOJ.  6d, 

The  Mathematical  and 

other  Tracts  of  the  late  James 
M'CuUagh,  F.T.C.D.  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Now  first  collected,  and 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  IL  Jellett, 
B.D.  and  the  Rev.  S.  HArouTON,  M.D. 
Fellows  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  8vo.  15/. 


A  Text-Book  of  Sjrste- 

matic  Mineralogy.  ByH.BAUERMAN. 
F.G.S.  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Small  Svo.  6/. 

A  Text-Book  of  Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy.    In  the  same  Series 

of  Text-Books  of  Science^  and  by  its 
same  Author.    Small  Svo.    Woodcuts. 

[In  pnparatiem^ 

Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  i6f. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Sixth  Edition  (Thirteenth  Thousand  ^, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlai]ged. 
Crown  Svo.  I2J. 

Sound.    By  John  Tvndall, 

F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  indnding 
Recent  Researches.     \Ncarly  rtcufy. 

Contributions  to   Mole- 

oilar  Physics  in  the  domatn  of 
Radiant  Heat  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Svo.  16/. 

Professor  Tyndall'S  Re- 
searches on  Diamap;netisai  aod 
Magne-Cfystallic  Acbon ;  including 
Diamagnetic  Polarity.  New  Edition 
in  preparation. 

Professor  Tyndall's  Lec- 
tures on  Lifl^ht,  delivered  in  America 
in  1S72  and  1873.  With  Portrait,  Plate 
&  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo.  fs.  6d. 

Professor  Tyndall's%  Les- 
sons in  Electndty  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  1875^  With  5S  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  Svo.  £r.  6</. 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lectures  oa 
Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theo* 
ries,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institutioiu 
Crown  Svo.  is.  sewed,  u.  6J,  cloth. 

ProfessorTyndall's  Notes 
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Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
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cal  Geography,  delivered  in  1876, 
with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D. 
D.C.L.    Wilh  23  Diagrams.  8vo.  1 5/. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  A. 
Macalister,  M.D.  With  28  Dia- 
grams.    8vo.  lOr.  6d, 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owxn, 
F.R.S.  With  1,47a  Woodcuts.  3 
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Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  14J. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from  'Homes 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  71.  6^. 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  141. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  14J. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  7/.  6d, 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Ape  to  the  Coral.  With  112  Vignettes. 
8vo.  14X. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  loir.  6d, 

Hartwig's    Tropical 

World.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 
8yo.  lOf.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Maps,  Plates  &  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  I  or.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

World.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  lOf.  6d. 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Plates,  Woodcuts.    8vo.  los,  6d. 

A   Familiar    Histoiy  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
160  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  6/. 
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Rural  Bird  Life ;  Essays 

on  Ornithology,  with  Instructions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
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Coloured  Frontispiece  and  44  Wood- 
cuts by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  71. 6d, 

The    Note-book    of   an 

Amateur  Geologist.  By  John  Ed- 
ward Lee,  F.G.S.  F.S.A.  &c.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  200  Litho- 
graphic Plates  of  Sketches  and  Sec- 
tions.    8vo.  21S, 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed.   By  Bernhard  Von  Cotta. 

An  English  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonymes.     Post  8yo.  141. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales;  a  Concise  Account  of 
the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.  By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S, 
Crown  8vo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  14/. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lee, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S.  With  206  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  421. 

Heer's  Primaeval  World 

of  Switzerland.  Edited  by  James 
IIeywood,  M.A.  F.R.S.  With  Map, 
19  Plates,  &  372  Woodcuts.  2  vob. 
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The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together ;  a 

Short  History  of  Praehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NicoLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6t/. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitxre  Condition  of 

Man  ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart 
M.P.  F.R.S.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  iSs. 


Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours;  Familiar  Essays  on  ScicntiEc 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  toU. 
crown  8vo.  Js,  6d.  each. 
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HuUah's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Histoiy  of  Modem 
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HuUah's  Second  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History.    8va  lOf.  6^. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants;  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  Hbtory,  &c.  of 
all  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  \Mth 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42X. 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker  ;  edited 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.  D. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8ro. 
price  31/.  6d, 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  5^. 

The     Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4r.  6^. 

Town  and  Window  Gar* 

dening,  including  the  Structure,  Habits 
and  Uses  of  Plants.   By  Mis.  Buckton 
With  127  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2x. 

Loudon's  Encyclopa^ia 

of  Gardeninr ;  the  Theoiy  and  Prac- 
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culture  &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2U. 
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Experimental  Chemistry  i  Practical  Chemistry;  the 

for  Junior  Students.  By  J.  £.  Rev.  |  Principles  of  Qualitatire  Analysis. 
Noi.i>s,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Che-  By  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.  So.  Load.  F.  C  S. 
mislry.  University  of  Dublin.  Part  I.  '  Professor  of  Chemtstnr  in  Mason's  Col- 
Introductory.     Fcp.  8vo.  I/.  Cd,  \  lege,  Birmingham,    rep.  8va  ts,  6m/. 
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Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry, Theoretical  and  Practical. 
Re-edited,  with  Additions,  by  H. 
MACLEOD,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics,    idr. 

Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  241. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  in  Two 
Sections.    Section  I.  31  J.  dd. 

Annals  of  Chemical  Me- 
dicine; including  the  Application  of 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Patliology, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology, 
and  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W. 
Thudichum,  M.D.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  141. 

Health   in   the    House: 

Twenty- five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
Physiology  in  its  Application  to  the 
Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  Buckton.  Cro%vn  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  2J. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Henry  Watts, 
F.C.S.  8 vols. medium 8vo.;fi2.i2J.6</. 

Third  Supplement,  completing  the 
Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
year  1877.  Part  II.  completion,  is 
now  ready,  price  50J. 

Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By 
W.  Crookes,  F.R-S.  With  22 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  12s,  6d, 

The   History,   Products, 

and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade, 
including    the    most  recent   Improve- 
.  ments.     By  C.  T.  Kingzett,  F.C.S. 
With  32  Woodcuts.    8vo.  12s. 

Animal  Chemistry,  or  the 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology 
and  Patholc^ :  a  Manual  for  Medical 
Men  and  Scientific  Chemists.  By 
C.  T.  KiNGZEiT,  F.C.S.    8vo.  i8j. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Notes  on  Foreign  Picture 

Galleries.  By  C.  L.  Eastlake. 
F.R.I.B.A.  Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  Crown  8vo.  fully 
Ilhistratcd.  \In  prepat  ation. 

Vol.    I.     The  Brera  Galleiy,  Milan. 
II.     The  Louvre,  Paris. 
III.     The  Pinacothek,  Munich. 


>i 


f> 


In    Fairyland  ;     Pictures 

from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  16  coloured  Plates, 
containing  36  Designs.     Folio,  15J. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the 
Armada.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Pearson  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  Wq;uelin.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings 
by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  21  J.  or  imperial 
i6mo.  lOr.  6</. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St  Pan!  in  London. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  21  j. 


Moore's    Lalla    Rookh. 

Tenniel*s  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  lox.  td» 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies^ 

Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel 
Plates.     Super-royal  8vo.  2ix. 

Lectures   on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By 
G.  A.  Macfarren.    8vo.  izr. 

Sacred   and   Legendary 

Art  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  6  vohs. 
square  crown  8vo.  £,^,  i^s,  (xi. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  311.  td. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.  With  1 1  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.     1  vol.  2ix. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  21/. 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

Savioor,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Easttjvke.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  AVoodcuts. 
t  vols.  42;. 
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The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &o. 


The    Elements   of  Me- 

chaniam.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law.  New  EditioD,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  with  342  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  df. 

The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Practical  Handbook ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop. By  A.  H.  G.  HoBSON.  With 
33  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  H.  D.  IIoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  8vo. 
price  31/.  6</. 

Industrial  Chemistiy;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion (by  Dr.  T.  H.  Barry)  of  Stoh- 
mann  and  Engler's  German  Edition  of 
Payen*s  'Precis  dcChimie  Industrielle;' 
with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metals,  &c.  by B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  With 
698  Woodcuts.     Medium  8vo.  42s. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.    8vo.  52J.  6d, 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
ple, Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NoRTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     8vo.  i8j. 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  similar  Structures,  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8vo.  with  $ 
Plates  and  123  WoodcuU,  361. 

Recent  Naval  Adminis- 
tration ;  Shipbuilding  for  the  Purposes 
of  War.    ByT.  Brassey,  M.P.   6  vols. 
,  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier 
E.  de  Martino.  [/«  (Ae  press, 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

MiSwoik.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  W^oodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  2$s. 


Useful    Information    for 

Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart.  C.E.  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  cxovnk 
8vo.  31/.  6d, 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  Wrou^t  Iron  to  BnUdtn^ 
Purposes.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  FAia- 
BAIRN,  Bart  C.E.  With  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.     8vo.  16/. 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholstety, 
and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
LAKE.  Fourth  Edition,  with  100  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8va  14^. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Teleg^raphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.  El.  Seventh  Edition. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     8vo.  i6r. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  421. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Eng^e,  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  Svo, 
Woodcuts,  6j-. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcatiy  9^. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourn r» 
C.E.     Fcp.  8va  W^oodcuts,  df. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  Engines  of  the  most  recent' Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navigation,  Railwmjrs 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E,  With  54 
Plates  and  356  Woodcuts.    4to.  7Qr. 

Ure's  Dictionaiy  of  Arts^ 

Manolactures,  and  IwneSi  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlaiged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numeioiis 
Contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  8vo.  £7,  7/. 
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Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Civil  Engineering^,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  25X. 


Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallurgy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
&c.  and  £.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    £^  19J. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, their  Chemical  Selection  and 
Scientific  Application  to  Agriculture ; 
a  Series  of  Lectures  given  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Vincennes.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Plates.     8vo.  2ix. 

MitchetU's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  6*/. 


The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  of  Plants ;  the  Growth  and 
general  Flower  Farm  System  of  Rais- 
ing Fragrant  Herbs ;  with  Instructions 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for 
the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff, 
Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap, 
&c.  By  G.  W.  S.  PiESSE,  Ph.D. 
F.  C.  S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  $6  Wood- 
cuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  21^, 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening  \  the  Theoxy  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2 1  J. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1, 100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2is, 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    W^ORKS. 


A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  CoNDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
CONDER,  R.E.  Second  Edit.  ;  Maps, 
Plates  of  Coins,  &c.     Post  8vo.  •js,  M, 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Church 

of  Eng^land ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
8vo.  isj. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  7/.  6d, 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
J.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford;  and  John  H.  Over- 
ton, late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.  361. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
£.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.     8vo.  i6s. 


A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 

by  the  kte  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  301.  or  separately,  5/.  each. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8vo,  izr. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  5/. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

Religion,  snd  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  iot.  6d. 
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A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Cotnmentaiy  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  8jr.  6J,  Ephesians, 
Sj.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  lOf.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
iQf.  td,    Thessalonians,  ^s.  6d, 

Conybeare  &  Howson's 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 
Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Stee],  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42/. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  21/. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  cro\>Ti  8vo.  7^.  6d, 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St  Paul ;  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author's  Son ;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop 
OP  Carlisle,  and  all  the  Original 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d, 

The  Angel  -  Messiah  of 

Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians. 
By  Ernest  de  Bunsen.    8vo.  los.dd. 

Bible  Studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  Tht  Pro- 
phecies  of  Balaam,  8vo.  loj.  W. 
Part  II.  The  Book  0/ Jonah,  8vo, 
price  I  or.  td. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  18/.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  12/.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15/.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  \%$, 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  81. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  Hj.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  is. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek*  with  Greck-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32010.  5f. 


Ewald's  Histoiy  of  Israel 

Translated  from  the  German  bj  J.  £. 
Carpenter,  M.  A.  with  Preface  by  R. 
Martineau,  M.  a.    5  vols.  8vo.  63^. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsraeL  Translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.  A.    8vo.  tzr.  6«/. 

The   Tjrpes  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature  By 
A.  Jukes.    Crown  8vo.  7/.  6^ 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitutioti  of  all  Hungs ;  wiih 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  A.  Jukes.  Crown  8vo.  31.  6i£. 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.  price  lou.  Cd: 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     3  vols.  8vo.  36.'. 

Lectures  on  the  Orig^in 

ftnd  Growth  of  ReUg^on,  as  illtr^- 
trated  by  the  Religions  of  India ; 
being  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  deliverer  i 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878,  by  F.  Max  MCllik, 
KM.     8vo.  I  Of.  6^. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  ni'h 
Essays  on  False  Analogies  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Mythology.  ByF.  Max 
MOller,  K.M.     Crown  8vo.  lOf.  ew'. 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

Religion.  By  M  iss  S  ewell.  Fcp.  Svcv 
price  3x.  6</. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age. 

By  Miss  Sewell.     Fcp.  8vo.  3/.  txU 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion ;  the  Devotions  chicfv 
from  the  worl»  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  l>y 
Miss  SswKLL.    32mo.  y. 

Private    Devotions     for 

Young  Persona.  Compi]c<|  ;  y 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  w. 
*  Amy  1  lerben  *  &c.     iSmow  2f, 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  vols.  £%.  5/. 

Hymns    of   Praise    and 

Prajer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo.  \s,  6d,    32010.  is.  (xi. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  throng^hont 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  51.  i8mo.  2j. 

Christ  the   Consoler;   a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  2s,  6d. 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
WlNKWORTH.     Fcp.  8va  5j. 


Hours   of   Thought   on 

Sacred  Things  ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.D.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  7^.  6d.  each. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D» 
Filth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  Js,  6d, 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of    Joshua    Critically    Examined. 

By  J.  W.  CoLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 

Appendices.  By  J.  W.  Colenso, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     Svo.  I2J. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


The  Flight  of  the  '  Lap- 

wing*;  a  Naval  Officer's  Jottings  in 
China,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  By  the 
Hon.  H.  N.  Shore,  R.N.  With  2 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     Svo.  151. 

Turkish    Armenia    and 

Eastern  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With 
Map  and  5  Illustrations.     Svo.  16^. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East,  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Con- 
stantinople. ByMrs.  Brassey.  With 
2  Maps  and  114  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from 
Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham; 
the  Cover  from  an  Original  Design  by 
Gustave  Dore.    Svo.  21^. 

A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam/ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  Svo.  p.  6d, 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  71.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  Sva  Woodcuts,  7/.  6d. 


Sacred    Palmlands ;   or, 

the  Journal  of  a  Spring  Tour  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  I^nd.  By  A  G.  Weld. 
Crown  Svo.  7/.  6d, 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With 
Facsimiles,  &c.  and  So  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.     Imperial  Svo.  42X. 

Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  F*rance,  and  Practical  Hints  to 
Travellers.  By  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  With  12  Illus- 
trations.    Post  Svo.  ^s,  6d, 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Riviera,  climatically  and  medi- 
cally considered.  By  A.  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  lor.  6ti, 

Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Hsmalayan  Districts  of  British 
India,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution ;  with 
reasons  for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin 
to  Goitre  and  some  other  Diseases.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  With 
Map  and  Fever  Chart.    Svo.  21 1. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  in 
Portfolio,  42f.  coloured,  or  34r.  un- 
coloured. 

Dr.  Rigby's  Letters  from 

France,  &c  in  1789.  Edited  by 
his  Daughter,  Lady  Eastlake.  Crown 
8vo.  icxr.  6d, 

The   Alpine    Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Post  8vo.  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  : — 


The  Eastern  Alps,  105. 6d. 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  ^s.  6d, 

Western  Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  && 
Price  6j.  6d. 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Geolcgy  of  the  Alps.  Price  is. 
Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  'Alpine  Guide'  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  ix. 


VV^ORKS    of    FICTION. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.   the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.     The  Cabinet  Edition. 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  6s,  each. 
Endymion,  dr. 


Lothair,  6s. 
Coningsbj,  dr. 
Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s, 


Venetia,  6s, 

Alroy,  Izion,  &c.  6s. 

Young  Duke  &&  6s. 

Vivian  Grey,  6s. 
Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contarini  Flemingy  &c.  6s, 

Blues  and  Buffs ;  a  Con- 
tested Election  and  its  Results.  By 
Arthur  Mills.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Yellow  Capy  and    other 

Fairy  Stories  for  Children,  viz. 
Rumpty-Dudgeti  Calladon,  and 
Theeda.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

The    Crookit    Meg:    a 

Scottish  Story  of  the  Year  One.  By 
John  Skelton,  LL.D.  Advocate, 
Author  of  'Essays  in  Romance  and 
Studies  from  Life*  (by  *  Shirley'). 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Buried    Alive ;    or,    Ten 

Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia. 
By  Fedor  Dostoyeffsky.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Marie  von 
Thilo.    Post  8vo.  los,  id. 

*  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  picture  of  prison  life. 
Buried  Alnt  gives  us  several  curious  sketches  of 
Russian  life  and  character.  Of  course  it  b  of  the 
criminal  side,  but  it  seems  to  agree  with  what  we 
learn  from  otner  sources  of  other  classes.' 

St.  Jamrs's  Gazette. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With 
9  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  jr.  (mT. 

Higgledy-piggledy;   or. 

Stories  for  Ererybody  and  Every- 
body's Children.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugesskn,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  jr.  6d, 

Stories   and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewsll.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain* 
ing  a  complete  Tale  or  Story  :-> 

Amy  Herbert,  2j.  6d.  Gertrude,  ax.  di 
The  Earl's  Dangliter,  %s.  6d.  The 
Experience  of  Life,  2s.  6d.  Clevc 
Hall,  2s.  6d.  Ivors,  2x.  6d.  Katharine 
Ashton,  zr.  6d.  Margaret  Perdval, 
%s.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonagei  31.  6d. 
Ursula,  3x.  6d. 

The  Modem   Novelist's 

Library.  Each  work  complete  in  itself 
price  2s.  boards,  or  2s,  6d,  cloth  : — 

By  Lord  Beaconsfibld. 


Lothair. 

Cociifigsby. 

SybiL 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming. 
AlTQy,  IziQa,  ft& 

The  Young  Dnke, 
Vivian  Gr^. 


By  Anthony  Trollopi. 
Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 
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By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 


Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 


Good  for  Notliinff. 
Holmby  House. 
The  Interpreter. 
Queen's  Maries. 


By^lhe  Author  of  'The  Rose  Garden.' 
Unawares. 


By  the  Author  of  *  Mile.  Mori.' 
The  Atelier  dn  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 
Atherstone  Priofy. 
The  Burgomaster's  Family. 
Blsa  and  her  Vulture. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 


Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right    Honourable  the 

Earl  of  Beaconafidd,  K.G.    Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  30J. 


and 

Poetical  Works  of  Jean 

Ingfelow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
with  Additional  Matter,  from  the  23rd 
and  6th  Editions  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettes.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  izr. 

Faust.     From  the  German 

of  Goethe,  By  T.  E.  Webb,  LL.D. 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  in  Ire* 
land ;  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Laws 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     8vo.  I2J.  6</. 

Goethe's  Faust.    A  New 

Translation,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  a  complete  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes.  By  James  Adev 
Birds,  B.A.  F.G.S.  Large  crown 
8vo.  I2x.  6^. 

Goethe's  Faust  The  Ger- 
man Text,  with  an  English  Introduction 
and  Notes  for  the  use  of  Students.  By 
Albert  M.  Selss,  M.A.  Ph.D.  &c. 
Professor  of  German  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 


THE    DRAMA. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  i6mo.  y.  6(i. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid :  a 

Translation  from  the  Spanish,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John 
Ormsby.    Crown  8vo.  $s, 

Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  Tames  Bailey.  loth  Edition, 
enlarged  &  revised.  Crown  Svo.  I2j.  6<f, 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B. 
Cayley.     8vo.  izr.  6d, 

The   ^neid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
CoNiNGTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  91. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
medium  8va  lai|^e  type,  with  36  Wood* 
cuts,  14X.  or  in  o  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s, 

South  ey's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  141. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT,    &c. 

Blaine's  Encyclopedia  of    A  Book  on  Angling ;  or. 


Rnxml  Sports;  Complete  Accounts, 
Historicu,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 
of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c.     With  600  Woodcuts.    Sva  2ij. 


Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15/. 
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Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  Line  Fishine,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  \2s,  6^. 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 

mology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.  14/. 

Horses  and  Roads;   or, 

How  to  Keep  a  Horse  Sound  on  his 
Legs.  By  Free-Lance,  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6x. 

Horses  and  Riding.     By 

George  Nevile,  M.  A.  With  31  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  6r. 

Youatt    on    the    Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S.    Svo.  WoodcuU,  7/.  td. 

Youatt's   Work  on   the 

Do£^.  Revu^  and  enlarged.  Svo. 
Woodcuts,  dr. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonehenge.  Third 
Edition,  with  78  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  Svo.  7/.  61/. 


The   Greyhound.    By 

Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition*  yrih. 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhound^  &c. 
Square  crown  Svo.  15/. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 

tings.  By  W.  Miles.  Imp.  Sto. 
with  13  Plates,  15X. 

The  Horse's  Foot,   and 

How  to  keep  it   Sound.    By  W. 

Miles.    Imp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  xis.^. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse-shoeing.  By  W.  Miles.  Post 
Svo.  Woodcuts,  2r.  61/. 

Remarks  on  Horses* 

Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By 
W.  Miles.    Post  Sva  ix.  6^ 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Oz ;  being  a  Manual  i^f 
Bovine  Pathology  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  acil 
Stu^lcnts.  By  J.  H.  Steel,  M.R.C.V-S. 
F.Z.S.  With  2  Plates  and  1 16  Woo-i- 
cuts,     Svo.  15J. 


^VORKS    of   UTILITY    and    GENERAL 

INFORMATION- 


Maunder's  Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re-written,  with 
above  1,600  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R,  Gates.     Fcp.  Svo.  fix. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Natural  History;  or,  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Zoology.  Revised  and 
corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
900  Woodcuts,  6r. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Geography,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by 
W.  Hughes,  F.  R.  G.  S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  6x. 

Maunder's    Historical 

TreasufT;  Introductory  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  and  Separate  His- 
tories of  all  Nations.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  G,  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A. 
Fcp.  Svo.  (is. 


Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Uni venal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronolog^t  Law 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c     Fcp.  Sva  dr. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasury;  a  Popular  En- 
cyclopa:dia  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  Latest  Edition,  partly  re-written, 
with  above  1,000  New  Articles,  by  J. 
Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooa£, 
F.L.S.  With  274  WoodcuU  and  20 
Steel  Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  Svo.  I2x. 
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The   Treasury  of  Bible 

Knovdedge ;  being  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events, 
and  other  Matters  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Ayre,  M.  a.  Maps,  Plates  &  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Bnwring ;  with  Formula  for  Public 
Brewers  &  Instructions  for  Private  Fam- 
ilies.   By  W.  Black.    8vo.  ioj.  6^. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dem  Sdentific  Game  of  Whist 

ByW.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

The    Correct   Card;   or, 

How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a  Whist 
Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.  Latest  Edition. 
Fcp.  8va  2s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;  a 

Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional. 
Twenty-Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and 
extended.    Fcp.  8vo.  9j. 

Chess  Openings.  ByF.W. 

Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  zr.  6d, 

Pewtner's  Compre- 
hensive Specifier;  a  Guide  to  the 

Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of 
Building-Artificer's  Work.  Edited  by 
W.  Young.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully- 
tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
With  8  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  dr. 

Food  and  Home  Cookery. 

A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
Cookery  and  Cleaning,  for  Children  in 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Mrs.  Buck- 
ton.    Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  zr; 

The  Ventilation  of  Dwell- 

mg  Houses  and  the  Uti  isation  of 
Waste  Heat  from  Open  Fire-Places, 
&c.  By  F.  Edwards,  Jun.  Second 
Edition.  With  numerous  Lithographic 
Plates,  comprising  106  Figures.  Royal 
8vo.  los,  (ki. 


Hints  to  Mothers  on  the 

Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6d. 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2r.  6^. 

American  Food   and 

Farming.  By  Finlav  Dun,  Si^ecial 
Correspondent  for  the  *  Times.  *    8vo. 

[/«  the  press. 

The   Farm  Valuer.     By 

John  Scott,  Land  Valuer.  Crown 
8vo.  5^. 

Rents  and  Purchases ;  or, 

thp  Valuation  of  Landed  Property; 
Woods,  Minerals,  Buildings,  &c.  By 
John  Scott.    Crovni  8vo.  6s, 

Economic  Studies.     By 

the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
Edited  by  Richard  Holt  Hutton. 
8vo.  lor.  6(/. 

Economics  for  Beginners 

By  H.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Bank- 

ing.  By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

The  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Bankinr.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  26s, 

The  Resources  of  Mod- 
em Conntries;  Essays  towards  an 
Estimate  of  the  Economic  Position  of 
Nations  and  British  Trade  Prospects. 
By  Al^x.  Wilso.v.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s, 

The  Patentee's  Manual ; 

a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent,  for  the  use  of  Patentees 
and  Inventors.  By  J.  Johnson,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law  ;  and  T.  H.  Johnson, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.EL  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Glas* 
gow.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  8vOb 
price  los,  6d, 
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Abbey  6*  Overtones  English  Church  History  15 

Abntfs  Photography n 

Acton's  Modem  Cookerj , ac 

Alpine  Qub  Map  of  Switzerland 18 

Guide  (The) z8 

^M^/j  Jurisprudence S 

— —  Primer  of  the  Constitution 5 

Fifty  Years  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution   5 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials xi 

^rmi/n?ff/'j  Organic  Chemistry  n 

Arnolds  (Dr. )  Lectures  on  Modem  History  a 

Miscellaneous  Works   7 

Sermons  15 

(T.)  EngHsh  Literature 6 

— ^— ^^— — — —  Authors  - 6 

Amotfs  Elements  of  Physics id 

Atelier  (The)  du  Lys 19 

Atherstone  Priory 19 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  ...  7 

Ayre's  Treasiuy  of  Bible  Knowledge  31 

Bacon's  Essays,  by  Whately 6 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Sptdding  ...  5 

Works 5 

Bagehot's  Biographical  Studies 4 

Economic  Studies  21 

^—  Literary  Studies 6 

Bailey's  Festus,  a  Poem 19 

Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science 6 

■           on  the  Senses  and  Intellect  6 

— ^—  Emotions  and  Will 6 

Baker's  Two  Works  on  Ceylon 17 

Balls  Alpine  Guides  18 

Elements  of  Astronomy 11 

^a/77  on  Railway  Appliances  11 

Bauennans'iAxTitTzXogy 10 

Beaconsfield's  (Lord)  Novels  and  Tales  18  &  19 

Beckers  Charicles  and  Galkis 8 

Beesly's  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla 3 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing az 

BlackleVs  German-English  Dictionary 8 

Blaine  s  Rural  Sports 19 

Bloxam's  Metals  iz 

Bolland  and  Langs  Aristotle's  Politics 5 

Boultbee  on  ^  Articles 15 

— — -J  History  of  the  English  Church...  15 

Bourne's  Works  on  the  Steam  Engine......  14 

Bcwdler^s  Family  Shakespeare  19 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys .  1 9 
Brandt's  Dictionaiy  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Alt  za 

Brassey  on  Shipbuilding 14 

Brasseys  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East .  Z7 

Voyage  of  the  '  Sunbeam ' 17 

Browne's  Einx>sition  of  the  39  Articles Z5 

Brownings  Modem  England 3 

Buckles  History  of  Civilisation a 

BuckioWs  Food  and  Home  Cookery az 

^-^— -  Health  in  the  House 13 

— ^—  Town  and  Window  Gardening...  la 

BuUs  Hints  to  Mothers ai 

— ^—  Maternal  Management  of  Children,  az 

Bmnsen's  Angel-Messiah z6 

Bnrffomasters  Family  (The) 19 

Buned  Alive  ^ z8 

Burkes  Vicissitudes  of  Families 4 

Cabinel  Lawyer.^. ai 


Cafiis  Age  of  the  Antonines — <    3 

— -  Early  Roman  Empire  ...........••«•    3 

Carlyles  Reminiscences .,.....«    4 

Gates' s  Biographical  Dictionary  ...m......*    4 

Caylefs  Iliad  of  Homer I9 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ...    7 
Ckesney's  Waterloo  Campaign  .............*•    > 

Ckurcks  Banning  of  the  Middle  Ages ...    3 
Ctfi^iiio  on  Moabite  Stone  ftc.  ...........*...  17 

^"j  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  vj 

Commonplace  Philosopher 7 

Cmk/Zj  Positive  Polity    S 

Conders  Handbook  to  the  Bible 'S 

Congrevis  Politics  of  Aiistotle  ............•••   5 

ConingUnCs  Translation  of  VirgiTs  iEaeid  19 

Miscellaneous  Writings.........    J 

Contanseau*s  Two  Fzcncfa  Dictionaiies  ...    » 

Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul <^ 

Corderys  Stmggle  against  Absolute  Mon- 
archy      3 

Cotta  on  Rocks,  by  Lawrence  »»»  " 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit...    7 

Cox's  (G.  W.)  Athenian  Empire  3 

— ^^— ^—  Crusades 3 

<  Greeks  and  Persians... 3 

Creigkton's  Age  of  Eliiabeth 3 

England  a  Continental  Power    3 

ShUling  Histonr  of  England ...    3 
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524  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

*  iion  of  man,  and  the  gradual  development  of  his  higher  fecal- 

*  ties,  and  for  its  object  the  continual  manifestation  of  the  de- 

*  sign,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  Almighty 

*  God/ 

I  confess  therefore  that,  after  giving  the  arguments  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  my  most  attentive  and  candid  consideration,  I 
see  no  reason  to  adopt  his  melancholy  conclusion,  but  I  remain 
persuaded  that  the  past  history  of  man  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
one  of  progress,  and  that,  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  we 
are  justified  in  doing  so  with  confidence  and  with  hope. 


NOTES. 


Page  75. 

Position  of  Women  in  Australia.^ 

FcEursM  sese  per  totam  pene  vitam  prostituunt.  Apud 
plurimas  tribus  juventutem  utriusque  sexus  sine  discrimine 
concumbere  in  usus  est.  Si  juvenis  forte  indigenorum  ccetum 
quendam  in  castris  manentem  adveniat,  ubi  qusevis  sit  puella 
innupta,  mos  est,  nocte  veniente  et  cubantibus  omnibus, 
illam  ex  loco  exsurgere  et  juvenem  accidentem  cum  illo  per 
noctem  manere,  unde  in  sedem  propriam  ante  diem  redit.  Cui 
fcemina  sit,  earn  amicis  libenter  prsebet ;  si  in  itinere  sit,  uxori 
in  castris  manenti  aliquis  supplet  illi  vires.  Advenis  ex 
longinquo  accidentibus  foeminas  ad  tempus  dare  hospitis  esse 
boni  judicatur.  Viduis  et  foeminis  jam  senescentibus  ssepe  in 
id  traditis,  quandoque  etiam  invitis  et  insciis  cognatis,  adole- 
scentes  utuntur.  Puellse  tenerse  a  decimo  primum  anno,  et 
pueri  a  decimo  tertio  vel  quarto,  inter  se  miscentur.  Seniori- 
bus  mos  est,  si  forte  gentium  plurium  castra  appropinquant, 
viros  noctu  hinc  inde  transeuntes,  uxoribus  alienis  uti  et  in 
sua  castra  ex  utraque  parte  mane  redire. 

'Temporibus  quinetiam  certis,  machina  qusedam  ex  ligno 
ad  formam  ovi  facta,  sacra  et  mystica,  nam  fceminas  aspicere 
baud  licitum,  decem  plus  minus  uncias  longa  et  circa  quatuor 
lata,  insculpta  ac  figuris  diversis  omata,  et  ultimam  perforata 
partem  ad  longam  (plerumque  e  crinibus  humanis  textam) 
inserendam  chordam  cui  nomen  **  Moo  yumkarr,''  extra  castra 
in  gyrum  versata,  stridore  magno  e  percusso  sere  facto,  liber- 

*  £j-re*i  Disooreries,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 
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*  tatem  coeundi  juventuti  esse  turn  concessam  omnibus  indicat. 

*  Parentes   ssepe   infantum,  viri   uxorura,  qusestmn   corporum 

*  iaciunt.     In  urbe  Adelaide  panis  praemio  parvi  aut  pauconim 

*  denariorum  meretrices  fieri  eas  libenter  cogunt.     Facile  potest 
'  intelligi,  amorem  inter  nuptos  vix  posse  esse  grandem,  qaum 

*  omnia  quae  ad  foeminas  attinent,  hominum  arbitrio  ordinentur 

*  et  tanta  sexuum  societati  laxitas,  et  adolescentes  quibns    ita 
'multae   ardoris    explendi  dantur  occasiones,  baud  magnopere 

*  uxores,  nisi  ut  servos,  desideraturos.' 

Page  96. 
Adoption. 

*  Adjiciendum  et  hoc,  quod  post  evectionem  ad  Deos,  Juno, 

*  Jovis  suasu,  filium  sibi  Herculem  adoptavit,  et  onme  deinceps 

*  tempus  matema  ipsum  benevolentia  complexa  fiierit.     lUam 

*  adoptionem    hoc  modo    £ax;tam  perhibent :   Juno  lectum  in- 

*  gressa,  Herculem  corpori  suo  admotum,  ut  verum  imitaretur 

*  partum,   subter  vestes    ad   terram   demisit.     Quem    in    hoc 

*  usque  tempus  adoptionis  ritimi  barbari  observant.'  * 

Page  119. 

The  Character  of  Helen, 

The  character  and  position  of  Helen  have  not,  I  think,  been 
as  yet  correctly  appreciated.  Mr.  Gladstone  truly  observes  * 
that  *  No  one  forming  his  estimate  of  Helen  from  Homer  only 

*  could  fall  into  the  gross  errors  of  looking  upon  her  as  a  type 

*  of  depraved  character ; '  but  even  he  has,  I  think,  hardly  done 
justice.    He  continues  as  follows  : — 

*  Her  fall  once  incurred,  she  finds  herself  boimd  by  the 
*iron  chain   of  circumstance,  from  which  she  can  obtain  no 

*  extrication.     But  to  the  world,  beneath  whose  standard  of 

*  morality  she  has  sunk,  she  makes  at  least  this  reparation,  that 

*  the  sharp  condemnation  of  herself  is  ever  in  her  mouth,  and 

*  that  she  does  not  seek  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  her  shame 

*  on  her  more  guilty  partner.     Nay,  more  than  this,  her  self- 

*  Diodorus,  iv.  39.  ^  JuvoDtus  Mimdi,  p.  507. 
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*  debasing  and  self-renouncing  humility  come  nearer,  perhaps, 

*  than  any  other  heathen   example  to  the  type   of  Christian 

*  penitence.' 

Other  writers  have  felt  the  same  difficulty.  Maclaurin,  for 
instance,  says  :  *  *  What  is  most  astonishing  of  all  is,  that  they 

*  (the  Trojans)  did  not  restore  her  upon  the  death  of  Paris, 

*  but  married  her  to  his  brother  Deiphobus.     Here  Chrysostom 

*  argues,  and   with   great  plausibility,   that   this   is   perfectly 

*  incredible,  upon  the  supposition  that  Paris  had  possessed  him- 

*  self  of  her  by  a  crime.' 

We  must,  however,  judge  Helen  by  the  customs  of  the 
time ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  among  the  lower  races 
of  man  marriage  by  capture  was  a  recognised  custom.  Hers 
seems  to  me  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  observed  that  she 
is  always  spoken  of  as  Paris'  wife.  Thus,  speaking  of  Paris, 
she  says : 

Would  that  a  better  man  had  called  me  wife ; ' 

and  again  : 

Godlike  Paris  claims  me  as  his  wife.' 

Paris  himself  speaks  of  her  as  his  wife — 

Yet  hath  my  wife,  e'en  now,  with  soothing  words 
Urged  me  to  join  the  battle.* 

So  also  Hector,  though  he  regarded  Paris  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  reproached  him  in  strong  language,  addresses  him 
as  married  : 

Thou  wretched  Paris,  though  in  form  so  fair. 
Thou  slave  of  woman,  manhood's  counterfeit ! 
Would  thou  had'st  ne*er  been  bom,  or  died  at  least 
Unwedded !  • 

and  speaks  to  Helen  with  kindness  and  affection ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Vlth  Book  he  says : 

Though  kind  thy  wish,  yet,  Helen,  ask  me  not 
To  sit  or  rest ;  I  cannot  yield  to  thee. 
For  bums  e'en  now  my  soul  to  aid  our  friendft, 
Who  feel  my  loss,  and  sorely  need  my  arm. 
But  thou  thy  hosband  rouse,  and  let  him  speed, 
That  he  may  find  me  still  within  the  walls.' 


>  Dissertation  to  prove  that  Troy  was  *  VI.  402.     Lord  Derby's  Trans, 

not  taken   by  the  Groeks.     By  John  '  L.  c.  xxiv.  892.         *  VI.  894. 

Miiclaurin,  Esq.  »  III.  43.  •  VI.  419. 
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The  aged  Priara,  even  when  grieving   over  the  fatal    war,    i^ 
careful  to  assure  Helen  that  he  does  not  complain  of  her : 

Xot  thee  I  Ma  roe. 
Bat  to  the  God^  I  owe  this  wofnl  war.' 

These  were  no  exceptional  cases.     On  the  contrary,  in  her 
touching  lament  over  Hector's  corpse,  Helen  sajs  : 

Hector,  of  all  my  brethren  deare«t  thou  ! 

Tme,  Godlike  Paris  claims  me  as  his  wife, 

Who  bore  me  hither — woald  I  then  k^d  died  ! 

Bat  twentj  jean  hare  pass'd  since  here  I  came. 

And  left  my  native  land;  jet  ne'er  irom  thee 

I  beard  one  hc  imfal,  one  degrading  word  ; 

And  when  from  others  I  have  borne  reproach, 

Thj  brothers,  sisters,  or  thv  broth  en'  wives. 

Or  mother  (for  thj  sire  was  ever  kind 

F7en  a«  a  father),  thou  ha»t  check'd  them  still 

With  tender  feeling,  and  with  gentle  words. 

For  thee  I  weep,  ami  for  myself  do  less  ; 

For,  through  the  breadth  of  Troj,  none  lore  me  now. 

None  kindly  look  on  me,  but  all  abhor. 

Weeping  she  spoke,  and  with  her  wept  the  crowd. 

Even  in  that  hour  of  sorrow,  the  people  pitied,  but  did  not 
upbraid  her.  It  is  true  that  she  reproaches  herself ;  not,  how- 
ever, apparently  for  her  marriage  with  Paris,  but  on  account  of 
the  misfortunes  which  she  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  on 
Troy. 

I  dwell  on  these  considerations,  because  unless  we  realise 
the  fact  that  marriage  by  capture  was  a  recognised  form  of 
matrimony,  involving,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  no 
disgrace,  at  any  rate  to  the  woman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  understand  the  character  of  Helen,  or  properly 
appreciate  the  *  Iliad '  itself.  If  Helen  was  a  fiuthless  wife,  an 
abandoned  and  guilty  wretch,  the  terms  in  which  she  is  described 
by  Homer  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  misplaced :  he  would  have 
condoned  vice  when  clad  in  the  garb  of  beauty. 

Yet  his  treatment  of  Venus  shows  how  little  likely  he  was 
80  to  err,  and  we  must,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  conclude  that 
Helen,  having  been  carried  off  forcibly,  was,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  legally  married  to  Paris,  and  was  guilty  of 
no  crime. 

'  L.  c.  iii.  195. 
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Page  125. 

Expiation  for  Marriage. 
The  passage  in  St.  Augustine  is  as  follows : — 

'Sed  quid  hoc  dicam,  cum  ibi  sit  et  Priapus  nimius 
^masculus,  super  cujus  immanissimum  et  turpissimum  fasci- 
^  num  sedere  nova  nupta  jubeatur,  more  honestissimo  et  religio- 
*  sissimo  matronarum.'^ 

In  his  description  of  Babylonian  customs,  Herodotus  says  :  * 

'O  hi  B)f  aXiT'xyrros  r&v  vofuov  Sari  roici  3a/3v\tovloia-i 
oSe'  Set  iraaav  yvvaiKa  iirix^plr^v  l^ofieprfp  h  Ipov  ^A<f>poBiTfjs, 
aira^  iv  r§  £017  iii/)(drivai,  avhpl  ^slvtp,  HoKKal  hi  Koi  ovk  a^iev- 
fievai  dvafila-yeaOai  rfjav  aWrjaij  ota  irXovrip  virep<f>poviova'ai^ 
iirl  ^svyiap  iv   Ka^apri<ri   iXcuraaaiy   irpof   rb    Ipov   iaraai' 
dnpairqtq  hi  <r<f>i  SirurOsv  iirsrai  iroXKrj.    ai  hi  irkevves  iroievct 
&hs'   iv   rzfiivel  ^A<f>poSiTrf9   Kariarai,   ari^avov   irzpX   r^ci 
Ke<f>a\yai  Uxovaai  0ol)fiiyyo9j   iroXKal   yvvaiKS^^   al  p,iv   yctp 
irpocrip^ovraty   ai  hi  airip^ovrai.       a-xpivorsviss   hi   hU^ohot 
irdvTa  rpOTTOV  oB&v  /jfovai  hih  r&v  yvvaiK&Vj  St'  &v  01  ^stvoi 
hie^iovref  iKXJyovrav.     tvOa  iirehv  T^firai  71/1/17,  ov  irporspov 
diraWdcraerai  is  rk  oifcUiy  fj  rls  ol  ^sivmv  dpyvpiov  ififiaXoDV 
is  TcL  yovvara,  fi^X^V  'f^  '^^^  ipov'  ifi/3a\6vTa  hi  hsi  elireiv 
rocovhe*    ^EtriKaXicj  roi   rrjv   Osov   MuXtrra.      MvXiTra   hi 
KoXJovai  Ttfv  ^Aippohirrjv  'A<r<rupto*'  to  hi  dpyvptov  fiiyaOos  iari 
ocrov  &v  ov  yhp  fiij  airaxTrfTai*  ov  yap  ol  Oefiis  iarl*  ylvirai 
yap  Ipov  TOVTO  to  dpyvpiov*  t^  hi  irptortp  ififiaXovri  eireraij 
ovhi  dirohoicifiq,  ovhiva'  iirehv  hi  fiix'^V  diroauoa-afiivi]  Tff  0s^ 
aTroWda-a-srai  is  rcL  ol/cioj  koI  r&irb  rovrov  oinc  ovrcj  fjJya  ri 
oi  hma-eis  &s  fiiv  Xdfiyp'sai.     oa-ai  pJv  vvv  elhsos  re  iirafifiJvai 
eUrl  teal  fisydOeoSy  ra^p   diraXKaaa-ovrav    oaat   hi   afiop<f>oi 
avritov   eialy  ^oi/oi/  iroWbv  irpocfjJvovo'i,  ov    hvvdfisvai  rbv 
vofiov  ixTrXfja-ai*  koI  yhp  rpiirea  koI  rerpaJrea  fiers^irspai 
Xpovov  fievovo'L     ivuiyn  hi  Kai  Ttjs  Kt/Trpot;  iarl  irapaifK'qa'ios 

70VT<p  VOflOS, 

Mela  '  tells  us  that  among  the  Auziles,  another  Ethiopian 

»  Civit.  Dei.  vi.  9.  «  Clio,  i.  199.  •  Mela,  i.  8. 
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tribe,    *  Feminis    solemne    est,    nocte,   qiia   nubunt,    omnium 

*  stiipro   patere,   qui  cum  munere   advenerint:  et  tuniy   cum 

*  plurimis  concubuisse,  maximum  decus ;  in  reliquum  pudicitia 

'  insignis  est.' 

Speaking  of  the  Nasamonians,  Herodotus  observes  : 

irp&TOV  Si  f^afUomos  ^a<rafiS)vos  avhpos,  v6fio9  iarl  ttjv 
vvfi<f>r)v  vvktI  t^  'rrpa)Tff  Bih  irdvrfDV  Sis^s\0eiv  r&v  Suitv/jl6v€oj/ 
fitayofiivrfV  r&v  Si  i>9  e/caa-rSf  ol  fit'X^Sy  ^f^^oi  S&pov,  to   av 

'^XV  <f>Sp0fJi^V09  if  OIKOV,^ 

In  many  cases  the  exchisive  possession  of  a  wife  could 
only  be  legally  acquired  by  a  temporary  recognition  of  the  p^e^- 
existing  communal  rights.  The  account  given  by  Herodotus,* 
of  the  custom  existing  in  Babylonia  has  been  already  quoted. 
According  to  Strabo,  there  was  a  very  similar  law  in  Armenia.' 
In  some  parts  of  Cyprus  also,  among  the  Nasamones,*  and 
other  iEthiopian  tribes,  he  tells  us  that  the  same  custom 
existed ;  and  Dulaure  asserts  that  it  occurred  also  at  Carthage, 
and  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  also,  according  to 
Hamilton,*  in  Hindostan.  The  account  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  Lydians,  though  not  so  clear,  seems  to  indicate  a 
similar  law. 

The  customs  of  the  Thracians,  as  described  by  Herodotus,^ 
point  to  a  similar  feeling.  Among  races  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced, the  symbol  supersedes  the  reality  of  this  custom,  and 
St.  Augustine  found  it  necessary  to  protest  against  that  which 
prevailed,  even  in  his  time,  in  Italy .^ 

Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  that  in  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  the  bride  was  for  one  night  consi- 
dered as  the  common  property  of  all  the  guests  present ;  after 
which  she  belonged  exclusively  to  her  husband."  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  records  the  existence  of  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Mantas,  a  Peruvian  tribe  f  as  also  does  Langsdorf,  *®  in  Nukahiva ; 

>  Helpomene,  it.  1 72.  See  App. 

«  Clio,  199.  •  Strabo,  lib.  2.  »  Diodorus,  v.  18. 

•  Melpomene,  172.  •  Koyal  Commentaries  of  the  Incas, 
»  Account  of  the  East  Indies.    Pin-  toI.  ii.  p.  442, 

kerton's  Voyages,  vol.  viii.  p.  874.  "•  Wuttke's  Die  ersten  Stufen  der 

•  Terpsichore,  v.  6.  Geschichte    dep    Menschheit,    vol.    i. 
»  Dulaure,  loc.  cii.^  vol.  ii.  p.  160.      p.  177. 
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and  we  find  a  similar  idea  in  part  of  Madagascar  and  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  India,*  and  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges, 
virgins  were  compelled  before  marriage  to  present  themselves 
in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Juggernaut,  and  the  same  is  said 
to  have  been  customary  in  Pondicherry  and  at  Goa.*  To  the 
same  feeling  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  custom  which  in  so 
many  cases  gave  the  jus  pri/mce  noctia  to  the  chief  or  the 
medicine  man. 

Among  the  Sonthals,  one  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes, 
the  marriages  take  place  once  a  year,  mostly  in  January,  *  For 
six  days  all  the  candidates  for  matrimony  live  together ;  after 
which  only  are  the  separate  couples  regarded  as  having  estab- 
lished their  right  to  marry.'  Mr.  Fison  tells  us  that  among 
the  Kumais  marriage  by  capture  is  the  only  recognised  form. 

*  But  a  man,'  he  says,  *  must  give  notice  to  his  "  pares  **  (I  do 
'  not  know  how  otherwise  to  distinguish  them),  and  they  must 

*  meet  the  woman  in  the  bush,  and  use  her  as  their  wife  before 

*  she  can  elope  with  him.* 

Carver  mentions^  that  while  among  the  Naudowessies,  he 
observed  that  they  paid  uncommon  respect  to  one  of  their 
women,  and  foimd  that  she  was  considered  to  be  a  person  of 
high  distinction,  because  on  one  occasion  she  invited  forty 
of  the  principal  warriors  to  her  tent,  provided  them  with  a 
feast,  and  treated  them  in  every  respect  as  husbands^  On 
enquiry  he  was  informed  that  this  was  an  old  custom,  but  had 
fallen  into  abeyance,  and  ^  scarcely  once  in  an  age  any  of  the 
^  females  are  hardy  enough  to  make  this  feast,  notwithstanding 

*  a  husband  of  the  first  rank  awaits  as  a  sure  reward  the  success- 

*  fill  giver  of  it.' 

Speaking  of  the  Greenland  Esquimaux,  Egede  expressly 
states  that  those  are  reputed  the  best  and  noblest  tempered  who, 

*  without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will  lend  their  friends  their 

*  wives.'  * 

>  Histoire  abrigAe  des  Cidtefl,  vol.  i.  *  Fiaon.  Joor.  Anthr.  InBt.    1880, 

p.  431.  P-  356. 

•  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  '  Travel!  in  North  America,  p.  245. 

•  The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F.  See  also  Notes. 

Watson  and  J.  W.  Kaye,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  •  History  of  Greenland,  p.  142. 
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We  know  that  in  Athens  courtesans  were  highly  respect*ftl. 

*  The  daily  conversation  they  listened  to,  says  Lord   Kame?,' 

*  on  philosophy,  politics,  poetry,  enlightened  their  understaiid- 

*  ing  and  improved  their  taste.     Their  houses  became  agreeable 

*  schools,  where  everyone  might  be  instructed  in  his  own  art. 

*  Socrates  and  Pericles  met  frequently  at  the  house  of  Aspasia, 
*for  from  her  they  acquired  delicacy  of  taste,  and,  in  return 

*  procured  to  her  public  respect   and  reputation.     Greece   at 

*  that  time  was  governed  by  orators,  over  whom  some  celebrated 

*  courtesans  had  great  influence,  and  by  that  means   entertd 

*  deep  into  the  government.' 

So  also  it  was  an  essential  of  the  model  Platonic  Republic 

*  that  among  the  guardians,  at  least,  the  sexual  arrangements 

*  should  be  under  public  regulation,  and  the  monopoly  of  one 

*  woman  by  one  man  forbidden.' ' 

In  Java  we  are  told  that  courtesans  are  by  no  me^ns 
despised,  and  in  some  parts  of  Western  Africa  the  negroes  are 
stated  to  look  on  them  w^ith  respect ;  while,  on  the  otter  hand, 
oddly  enough,  they  have  a  strong  feeling  against  musicians, 
who  are  looked  on  as  *  infamous,  but  necessary  tools  for  their 
pleasure-'  They  did  not  even  permit  them  to  be  buried,  lest 
they  should  pollute  the  earth.'  In  India,  again,  various  occu- 
pations which  we  regard  as  useful  *  and  innocent,  if  hnmble, 
are  considered  to  be  degrading  in  the  highest  degree.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  famous  Indian  city  of  Vesali,   *mar- 

*  riage  was  forbidden,  and  high   rank  attached   to   the  lady 

*  who  held  office  as  Chief  of  the  Courtesans.'  When  the  Holy 
Buddha  (Sakyamuni),  in  his  old  age,  visited  Vesali,  *  he  was 
lodged  in  a  garden  belonging  to  *  the  Chief  of  the  Courtesans, 
and  *  received  a  visit  from  this  grand  lady,  who  drove   out  to 

*  see  him,  attended  by  her  suite  in  stately  carriages.  Havinc» 
'approached  and  bowed  down,  she  took  her  seat  on  one  side 

*  of  him  and  listened  to  a  discourse  on  Dharma. On 

*  entering  the  town  she  met  the  rulers  of  Vesali,  gorgeously 
'  apparelled ;  but  their  equipages   made   way  for  her.     The v 

*  asked   her  to  resign  to   them'  the   honour  of  entertaining 

*  Sakyamuni ;  but  she  refused,  and  the  great  man  himself,  when 

*  History  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  •  Waite'  Anthropology,  p.  317, 

«  Bain'B  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  *  ^Vfitley,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 
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*  solicited  by  the  rulers  in  person,  also  refused  to  break  hisr 

*  engagement  with  the  lady.'  * 

Until  recently  the  courtesans  were  the  only  educated 
women  in  India.*  Even  now  many  of  the  great  Hindoo  temples 
have  bands  of  women  attached  to  them,  and  it  seems  at  first 
sight  a  strange  anomaly  that,  while  a  woman  bom  of,  or  adopted 
into,  one  of  these  families  is  not  held  to  pursue  a  shameless 
vocation,  other  women  who  have  fallen  from  good  repute  are 
esteemed  disgraceful.'  There  is,  in  reality,  however,  nothing 
anomalous  in  this.  The  former  continue  an  old  custom  of  the 
country,  under  solemn  religious  sanction ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  have  given  way  to  lawless  inclinations,  have  outraged 
public  feelings,  and  brought  disgrace  on  their  families.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  again,  it  would  appear  that  illegitimate  children 
were,  under  certain  circumstances,  preferred  over  those  born 
in  wedlock.* 

When  the  special  wife  was  a  stranger  and  a  slave,  while  the 
communal  wife  was  a  relative  and  a  free-woman,  such  feelings 
would  naturally  arise,  and  would,  in  some  cases,  long  survive 
the  social  condition  to  which  they  owed  their  origin. 

Page  446. 

The  Multiplicity  of  Rules  m  Avstralia. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable  that  a  race  so  low  as  the 
Australians  should  have  such  stringent  laws  and  apparently 
complex  rules.  In  fiEUjt,  however,  they  are  merely  customs  to 
which  antiquity  has  gradually  given  the  force  of  law ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  when  a  race  has  long  remained  stationary  we 
may  naturally  expect  to  find  many  customs  thus  crystallised, 
as  it  were,  by  age. 

*  Mrs.  Spier*8  Life  in  Ancient  India,  *  The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F. 

p.  281.  Wataon  and  J.  W.  Eaye,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 65. 

"  Dubois'  People  of  India,  pp.  217,  «  Bachofen,  Das  Mutterrecht,  p.  125. 
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—  mianiage  antoma  St  tbo  South  Ame- 
riean,  116 

—  iMtrictioDS  00  marriage  among  some 
of  them,  186-137 

—  importaoee  of  thdr  totami ,  or  ereetap 
136 

—  reUtionahip  through  ftmalee  among 
them,  161 

"  aystema  of  reladonship  among  them, 

162,  176-177 

—  abaence   of   zeligioo    among    some 
tribea,  212 

—  how  dreama  are  regarded  by  them, 
218 

—  their  notion  of  a  man's  ahadow,  219 
of  a  Deity,  219 

—  spirita,  how  regarded  by  some,  221 

—  how  they  regard  death,  224 

—  their  belief  in  a  plurality  of  souls, 
286 

in  divbation,  239 

—  their  soreexy,  242,  243 

—  their  fluting  and  auppoaed  rerela- 
tiona,  261 

--  their  religioua  ideas,  262 

—  their  totemism,  262 

—  their  belief  in  fetiches,  269 

—  their  worship  of  the  serpent,  270 

....  preTalenoe  of  animal  worship  among 
tnem,  271 

—  their  tree-worship,  287 

•     their  water-worship,  299 

—  their  stone- worship,  811 
"    their  fire-worship,  816 

—  absence  of  idolatiy  among   them, 
844 

—  white    men    regarded    as    deities 
among  them,  868 

>    their  sacrifices,  S61 
~  feiirleas  of  death,  878 

—  their  objection  to  prayer,  888,  884 
--no  distinction  of  right  and  wrong 

among.  899 

—  their  notion  of  a  future  state,  404 

—  their  languages,  418.  426 

—  ottStoma  of  the,  447 


—  their  pnpcftj  m  laad,  455 

—  ■amen  taJkea  bj 
childra,467 

—  their  pansfamsDt  of  crime,  469 
Aimehy  on  death  of  diief,  460 
Aaeeston,  wotahip  o^  318.  347,  353 
Andaamn  lalaiida,  rriadondiy  hotweei 

thaaaiaainthe,89,  105 


AngJo-Saxone,  their  weigild,  474 
Animal-woirship  eonaidered  aa  a  atagw 
of  religioaa  progiess,  259 

—  ezplanationa  of  the  ancients^  259 

—  among  the  andent  Egyptians,  275 

—  enstom  of  apologising  to  ^w'^^^ftt  for 
killing  them,  276 

Ant  hilla  worshipped,  319 

Apis  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  aa  wl 

god,  362 
Arabs,  their  ideas  aa  to  the  influenoe  of 

food,  20 

—  tattooing  of  the,  64 

—  aingular marriage  of  theHaaaaniveh, 
78 

—  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  83 

—  their  ancient  stone-worship,  306 

—  their  notions  of  a  broken  oath,  404 
Arawaks,  absence  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony among  the,  84 

Arithmetic,  difficultiea  of  Baragps   in, 
434,  436 

—  use  of  the  fingers  in,  43^,  438 
Armenia,  marriage  customs  in, 
Art,  earliest  traces  of,  41 

—  in  the  Stone  Age,  41 

—  almoat  absent  in  the  Bronae  Ago, 
41 

—  aa  an    ethnological    character,  44, 
45, 

Aryan  religions  contrasted  with  Semitic, 

336,387 
Ashantee,  King  of,  his  harem,  145 
Ashanteea,  absence  of    the  .  marriage 

ceremony  among  the,  85 

—  their  water-worship,  297 
Assyrians,  their  human  sacriflces,  366 
Atheism,  defined,  205 

—  the  natural  condition  of  the  sarago 
mind,  211 

Australians,  Dampier*8   ndstake  with 
the,  8 

—  their  habit  of  non-contradiction,  8 

—  their   customa  as    to    fothera    and 
mothers-in-law,  IS,  14 

—  their  modes  of  curing  diseases,  33 

—  some  of  them  unable  to  underatiind 
a  drawing.  45 

—  their  personal  ornaments,  57 

—  marriage  among  them,  75 

—  Goodition  of  their  women,  75 
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AUS 

Ajutniiasa^eontinmed* 

—  their  practice  of  marriage  by  captiufe, 
107,  108 

—  restrictions  on  marriage  among  them, 
181 

—  how  dreams  are  regarded  bj  them, 
217 

—  their  belief  in  an  evil  spirit,  223 

—  think  they  become  white  men  after 
death,  235 

—  their  totemism,  261 

—  their  religions  ideas,  821 

—  had  no  idea  of  creation,  821 

—  Mrs.    Thomson's   residence   among 
them,  822 

—  their  ideas  of  the  dead,  378 

—  their  absence  of  moral  feeling,  896 

—  no    notion    of  fatnre   rewards  and 
punishments,  400 

—  character  of  their  laws,  446 

—  their  salutations,  460 

—  their  property  in  land,  456 

—  dirision  of  property  intoportioos,  462 

—  their  custom  of  taldog  the  names  of 
their  children,  466 

— position  of  women  among  them,  529 


BABYLONIA,  marriage  customs  in, 
529 
Bachapins,  their  religious  ideas,  324 
Balearic  Islands,  marriage  customs  in 

the,  630 
Bali,  fancies  of  the  natives  o^  respecting 
twins,  34 

—  practice  of  marriage  by  capture  in, 
108 

Bamboo,  the,  worshipped,  290 
Basutos,  their  idea  of  shadows,  219 

—  system  of  primogeniture  of  the,  466 
Battas  of  Sumatra,  relationship  through 

females  among  the,  149 
Bear,  worship  of  the,  271 
Bearn,  custom  of  La  Courade  in,  15 
Bechuanas,  their  ideas  regarding  evil 

spirits,  21,  220,  226 

—  their  notions  of  the  causes  of  death, 
21.  223 

—  their  totemism,  260 

—  their  worship  of  the  sun,  317 
Bedouins,  absence  of  religion  among  the 

wilder,  211 

—  their  mode  of  divination,  238 
Beerbhoom,  tree  worship  in,  290 
Bells,  «se  of,  by  the  Buddhists,  227 

—  and  by  the  Japanese,  227 
Berbers,  their  custom  of  inheritance 

through  females,  147 
Bintang  Islanders,  absence  of   moral 
sense  among  the,  402 


oyLB 

Bird-worship,  271 

Blood-revenge,  107,  470,  472 

Bo  tree,  worship  of  the,  in  India  and 

Ceylon,  289 
Borneo,  condition  of  the  wild  men  of 

the  interior  of,  10 

—  customs  as  to  mothers-in-laWf  18 

—  and  of  La  Gouyade,  18 
Bomouese,  tribe  marks  of  the,  62 
Borough  English,  468 
Bouriats,  their  saered  lakes,  296 
Boy  marriage,  80^  124 

Brazilians,  their  custom  of  killing  and 
eating  captives,  127 

—  their  marriage  regulations,  137 

—  their  notion  of  evil  spirits,  221 

—  sorcerers  among  them,  251 
Britons,  post-obits  among  the,  476 
Brumer    Island,  tattooing  among   the 

women  of,  64 
Bufialo-bell,  worship  of  a,  319 
Bunns  of  Africa,  tribal  marks  of  the, 

62 
Burial  of  things  with  dead,  283 
Burmese  system  of  relationship,  178 
Bushmen,  Lichtenstein's  description  of 

the,  quoted,  1 1 

—  their  customs    as    to   fathers   and 
mothers-in*law,  14 

—  unable  to  understand  perspective,  47 

—  absence  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
among  them,  85,  89 

—  their  notions  of  ghosts,  235 
Butias,  absence  of  marriage  ceremonies 

among,  88 


CAUFOBNLANS,  absence  of  religion 
and  government  among  the,  211 

—  their  belief  in  the  destruction  of 
body  and  spirit,  236 

—  their  religious  ideas,  323 

—  absence  of  ideas  respecting  creation, 
379 

Callaway  on  Kaffir  religion,  326,  344, 

380 
Cambodians,  their  low  ideas  regarding 

spirits,  227 

—  their  notion  of  eclipses,  231 
Canadian  Indians,  marriage  ceremony 

among,  87 
Caribs,  their  ideas  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  food,  20 

—  their  practice  of  marriage  by  capture. 
107 

—  their  behaviour  during  eclipses,  230 

—  their  belief  in  the  plurality  of  souls, 
236 

—  their  fasting  and  supposed  revela- 
tioos,  253 
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^.^**  '.A,g.  -...A,':*    *,Lt£i!  a. I  T  ill    aai^Xses. 
^^►.7  'jfc,  •  w;  X  '^'i*  'A  wuLrrMset  s.  7% 

—  0;T!f.A*.i'yf*  prvrtii>*^  by  the.  257 

—  t;.Mr  f/rv*,i'-i:  of  fa^sr.Lif,  2.S2 

—  Ueir  f/r'itfr»:*«  io  cifiii nation,  41^) 
C^.f**-***,  iu\T  ctjf/Atm  ftA  to  cUo^hi^rr^ 

%u  Uw,  ]/( 

—  ih'rif  cti*tr>m  of  Ii»  CV/»jra/i^.  18 

—  th«:ir  noU'ibn  a«  to  l\it  if«flu*'i>c«  of 
f/x>l,  20 

—  th'rir  mrxU  of  salaUtioo,  39 

—  th'rJr  Jir*i***rTitM  f/t  (VtifitlH,  40 

—  tb*-Jr  'l«;ficifcD<^yin  tlii»  art  of  pen»x»ec- 
tivo,  47 

— '  th<;tr  kft^^tn  for  traoBacting  bunineMi, 

47 
— '  thuir  cornj/reuhion  of  Iadic«*  fett,  G8 

—  iUi'.ir  marna^*;  cuAtomM,  88 

—  rt'Hlr'u'.tujUM    ou    znarruigo    amoDgbt 
thorn,  136 

—  noiioMN  regarding  edipfMss,  231 

'—  thoir  idea  of  tho  maD  in  the  moon, 
232 

—  witchcraft  of  the  m/igiciann,  247 

—  thftir  fotic.liCN,  201 

—  lif(5  Httrilmtod  by  thorn  to  inanimate 
(»bji»cU,  2Hli 

—  thfir  truatment  of  thoir  godB,  332 

—  thrir  idolatry,  340 

—  tlioir  languii|{o,  417 
Cltipuw^aim,  thuir  idoa  of  creation,  879 

—  micriilco  of  priHoncra  aboliBhed,  489 
Chippuwas,    KyHtom     of     relationiihip 

among,  IHO 

Clii(|uito  Imlianfi,  thoir  btthaviour  dur- 
ing oolipMOM,  231 

(^liittugong,  roarriiigu  among  the  hill 
triU.Mor,  74,  82 

ChnckniuN,  marritigo  cuHtom  among,  123 

('uvahHianN,  tho  milk  tio  among  the,  97 
niarriago  Ity  t'oroo  among  them,  119 

—  uxogamy  among  thorn,  134 
(V)omptio,  100 


—  tLeir  Ttludyam  c^^r&^ter   xa   ff*^^. 

Cor.T*l«,  La,  fTL^.om  ot  in  I>=ara,  15 

—  its  «-Me  dUir.l -t: . ::.  15,  16 

—  (jT-jra  of  l^*-  roii'^Qi,  18 

Creaiion.  oo  kiea  d,  an^^ii?  the  hj-m^^r 

rac*«,  379 
Cre«,  syst'^m  of  pe!ati:«iship  among,  1  n6 
Crocodiie-vorship,  276 

DACOTAHS,  their  notions  as  to  tho 
inflaence  of  foxi,  20 

—  their  water-god,  Unktahe,  299 

—  their  stone- worship,  311 

Dahome,  king  uf,  his  messengers  to   his 

deceased  lather,  378 
Darapier,  his  mistake  with  Australians,  8 
Danco,  a,  among  the  Bedskins  of  Vir 

giuia,  370 
Dances,  religious,  among  savages,  253, 

521 
Darhoot,  notion  as  to  eclipses  at,  232 
Uate-troe,  worship  of  the,  288 
Death,  disbelief  among  savages  in   tho 

existence  of  natural,  223 
Deification,  savage  tendency  to,  267,  2v3 
Dekkan,  sacred  stones  in  the,  304 

—  tattooing  of  the  women  of,  66 
Delawares,     system     of     relaiionsbip 

among,  182 
Descent  through  mother,  146 

„  „        father,  162 

Disease,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  spirits, 

26 

—  how  regarded  by  savnges,  27 

—  various  modes  of  curing.  27 

—  causes  of,  according  to  the  Kaffirs 
326 

Divination  among  savage  races,  229 

—  modes  of,  described,  237,  240 
Doingnaks,  endogamy  of  the,  143 
Drawings,  not  understood,  46,  46 
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DRB 

Dreams,  religions  ideas  suggested  by, 
214 

—  influence  of,  according  to  the  Kaffirs, 
326 

Djaks  of  Borneo,  custom  of  La  Couvade 
among  the,  18 

—  their  ideas  respecting  the  influence 
of  food,  19 


EAB  ornaments,  60 
Eclipses,   behaviour  of    savages 
during,  229-232 
Echo  taJken  for  a  fetich,  219 
Egyptians,  their  animal  worship,  269, 

276 
Endogamy,  origin  of,  142 
England,  water-worship  in,  296 

—  worship  of  stones  in,  307 
Erromango,  worship  of  the  sun  in,  818 
Esquimaux,  their  attempts   to  render 

barren  women  fertile,  21 

—  their  mode  of  curing  diseases,  30 

—  their  mode  of  salutation,  40 

—  their  skill  in  drawing,  42,  43 

—  their  picture-writings,  48 

—  their  personal  ornamentation,  60 

—  their  habit  of  licking  presents,  97 

—  their  capture  of  brides,  113 

—  their  system  of  relationship,  189 

—  their  Shamanism,  340 

—  their  language,  416 

—  Capt.  Parr/s  picture  of  a  hut  of  the, 
603 

European  system  of  relationship,  191 
Eyebright,  the,  used  for  ocular  com- 

plaints,  20 
Exogamy,  or  marriage  out  of  a  tribe, 

127 
Expiation  for  marriage,  126,  629 


TjUJflLIA,  the,  of  the  Romans,  76, 

Fasting  practised  by  savages,  261 
Father  and  mother,  origin  of  the  terms, 
421 

—  words  for,  in  various  languages,  422, 
427 

Father  taking  name  oC  child,  467 
Fetgeans,  their  custom  of  Vasu,  151 

—  their  tatooing,  64 

—  their  hair-dressing,  71 

—  their  polyandry,  81 

—  their  marriage  customs,  82 

—  their  marriage  by  capture,  116 

—  system  of  rdationship  among,  166, 
167,  180 

—  their     religious     ideas     regarding 
dreams,  217 


ORE 

Fecgeans — oontimted, 

—  their  mode  of  sorceiy,  241,  242,  246 

—  their  serpent-worship,  269 

—  and  worship  of  other  animals,  273 

—  their  worship  of  plants,  292 

—  their  stone-worship,  309 

—  their  Shamanism,  841 

—  their  offerings  of  food  to  the  gods, 
861 

—  their  notions  of  a  future  state,  878 

—  their  practice  of  putting  old  people 
to  death,  876 

—  names  and  character  of  their  gods,  400 

—  had    no  notion  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  402 

—  gradations  of  rank  among,  462 

—  their  ceremonies,  464 

—  their  laws  of  inheritance,  460 
Felatah  ladies,  toilet  of,  69 
Fetichism  defined,  206 

—  considered  as  a  state  of  religious 
progress,  329,  830,  881 

—  believed  in  Europe,  and  in  othei; 
races,  328 

—  belief  of  the  negroes  in,  829,  880 

—  eating  the  feti(£,  834 
Fire-wonhip,  812 

Flatheads  of  Oregon,  their  fiists,  and 

supposed  revelations,  262 
Formosa,  tattooing  in,  66 
France,  worship  ci  stones  in,  307 
Friendly  Islanders,  their  explanations 

to  Labillardiire  7 

—  their  treachery,  888 
Friesland,  marriage  by  force  in,  119 
Futans,  marriage  customs  of  the,  117 
Future    life,  absence  of  belief  in  a, 

among  savages,  233,  234 


GAIiACTOPHAGI,    communal  mar- 
riage of  the,  96 
Gambier  Islands,  tattooing  in  the,  65 
Gangamma,  or  rivers,  worshipped  in 

India,  297 
Ganges,  worship  of  the,  297 
Graros,  marriage  ceremonies  of  the.  111, 

121 
Germans,  ancient,  relationship  amon 

the,  148 
Ghosts,  belief  of  savages  in,  233-235 

—  white  men  regarded  as,  236 

—  difference  in  the  belief  in  ghosts  and 
in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  372 

Gc^et  on  property,  466 

—  on  laws,  443 

Goose,  the,  worshipped,  276 
Grave-posts  of  American  Indians,  61 
Greeks,  their  notions  respecting  their 
deities,  228 
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Greeks — eoHiimmd. 

—  their  water-worslup,  296 

—  their  stone-wonhip,  307 

—  origin  of  their  mythik  S87f  838 

—  ehuaoter  of  their  f;oas,  400 

—  their  power  of  wilbng  property,  461 

—  their  officers  for  prosecuting  crimi- 
nals, 469 

Oreenlanders,  their  custom  of  Lft  Con- 
Tade,  17 

—  their  notions  respscting  dreams,  2l6 

—  their  behaviour  dnring  eclipses,  229 

—  futing  and  soiceiy  among  uiom,  251 

—  seizure  of  property  after  a  man's 
death,  460 

Oroagaeh-stones  in  Sky;  808 

Guam,  endogamy  in,  144 

Guiana,  custom  of  La  Couvade  in,  16 

—  medical  treatment  of  the  savages  of, 
28 

—  rsstrictions  on  marriage  among  the, 
137 

—  native  method  of  numeratioUi  439 
Goinea,  tattooing  In,  66 

—  human  sacrifices  at,  860 

—  notions  of  a  future  state  in,  374 

—  New,  tattooing  among  the  women 
of,  64 

Guyacurus   of    Paraguay,    matrimony 
among  the,  75 


HAlRrDBESSING  of  the  Feejeeans, 
69 

—  of  other  races,  69 

Haitians,  heaven  upon  earth  among, 

376 
Hawaiian  system  of  relationship,  91, 

94,  170, 173 
Hassaniyeh  Arabs,  78 
Head,  compression  of  the^  among  some 

American  tribes,  68 
Heaven,  ideas  of,  among  the  lower  races, 

378,  875 
Helen,  character  of,  526 
Heliogabalus,  form  of  the  god,  307 
Hermes,  or  Termes,  worbhip  of  stones 

under  the  name  of,  802 
Hindoo,  system  of    nomenclature  and 

relationship  in,  187, 188 
Honeymoon,  122 
Hottentots,  marriage  among  the,  72 

—  their  evil  spirits,  220 

—  their  notion  of  prayer,  382 

—  but  no  idea  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  408 

Hudson's    Bay  Indians,    relationships 

through  femalf>s  among  the,  150 
Human  sacrifices,  360,  368 

—  abolition  of,  489 


ITA 

Hunting,  custom  of  the  Ko 

respecting,  277,  278 
—  laws  of  savages,  450 


IDOLATRY,  or  anthropomorphism, 
206 

—  considered  ss  a  stage  of  religious 
development,  343 

—  unknown  to  the  lower  races^  344, 845 

—  origin  of,  347 

—  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
on  idols,  351 

—  idols  not  regarded  as  mere  emblems;, 
352 

Ikeougoun,  lake  of,  held  sacred,  296 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  233,  372 
India,  La  Couvade  in,  17 

—  tattooing  in,  64 

—  absence  of  the  marriage  cerensony 
among  some  tribes  in,  83 

—  marriage  customs  among  others,  109, 
110 

—  respect  paid  to  courtesans  at  Yeoali, 
532 

—  restrictions  on  marriage  in    some 
races,  132,  133 

—  polyandry  in,  140 

—  endogamy,  141 

—  system  of  Levirate  in,  142 

—  sorcery  of  the  magicians  of,  242 

—  religious  dances  in,  256 

—  animal  worship  in,  274,  275 

—  inanimate  objects    worshipped    in» 
282,  286 

—  tree-worship  in,  282,  289,  290 

—  water-worship  in,  297 

—  stone-worship  in,  303 

—  worship  of  the  sun  in,  817 

—  various  other  worships  in,  319 

—  fetichism  in,  332 

—  idolatry  in,  346 

—  worship  of  ancestors  in,  349 

—  human  sacrifices  in,  363,  866 

—  notions  of  future  rewards  and  punisl^ 
ments  among  various  races  of,  408 

—  salutations  and  ceremonies  in,  452 

—  rights  of  children  in,  464 

—  primogeniture  in,  468 
Infanticide,  causes  of,  among  savages, 

129 
Inheritance,  custom  of,  throagh  femali  a, 

146,  454 
Ireland,  marria^  custom  in,  121 

—  water-worship  in,  295 

—  stone-worship  in,  308 

Iroquois,  relationship  through  females 
among,  150 

—  how  thoy  regard  ecli^es,  230 
Itidy,  marriage  custom  in,  530 
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JAK 

JAKUTS,    i^strictions   on    marriage 
among  the,  185 

—  their  worship  of  animals,  274 

—  their  worship  of  trees,  200 
Japan,  marriage  custom  in,  79 

—  system  of  relationship  in,  178 
Java,  courtesans  not  despised  in,  532 
Jews,  relationship  among  the,  152 

—  sacrifices  among  the,  360,  868 


KACHARIS,  absence  of  moral  feeling 
among  the,  897 
Kaffirs,    custom    as    to    father    and 
mother-in-law,  among,  14 

—  ideas  on  the  influence  of  food,  20 

—  disease  attributed  by  the  Koussas 
to  three  causes,  32 

—  unable  to  understand  drawiogs,  46 

—  ornamentation  of  the  skin  of  the 
Bachapins,  62 

—  marriage  among  the,  72 

—  marriage  ceremony,  117 

—  system  of  relationship,  184 

—  remarks  of  the  chief  Seseka  to  Mr. 
Arbrousset,  200 

—  absence    of    religion    among   the 
Koussas,  211 

—  a  Zulu's  notions  of  religion,  218 

—  notion  of  the  causes  of  death,  223 

—  and  of  evil  spirits,  227 

—  curious    hunting    custom    of     the 
Koussas,  277 

—  religious  ideas.  324, 325 

—  their  wornhip  of  ancestors,  348 

—  priests  among  the,  871 

—  their  notions  of  creation,  880 

—  absence  of  moral  feeliog  among  the, 
897 

—  their  method  of    numeration,  440, 
441 

Kalangs  of  Java,  restrictions  on  mar- 
riage among  the,  144 
Kalmucks,  their  ideas  of  disease,  26 

—  marriage  ceremonies  of  the,  111 

—  restrictions  on  marriage  among  the, 
134 

—  their  character,  889 
Kamchadales,    marriage    by    capture 

among  the,  112 
Kamskatka,  custom  of  La  Convade  in, 

17 

—  low  ideas  of  spirits  in,  225 
Karens,  their  system  of  relationship, 

188 

—  their  religious  ideas,  343 
Kanfuyers,    restrictions    on  marriage 

amon^  tlie,  136 

—  relationship  through  females  among 
the,  150 


LAWS 

Khassis    of   Hindostan,  their  fancies 

respecting  twins,  84 
Khonds,  of  Orissa,  marriage  customs 

among  tiie,  109 

—  restrictions  on  marriage  among  the, 
134 

—  their  totemism,  868 

—  their  water- worship,  297 

—  and  stone-worship,  804 

—  their    worship  of    the    sua    and 
moon,  817 

—  human  sacrifices  among  them,  868 
— •  laws  as  regards  hunting  among,  450 
Kimileroi  natires,  restriction  of  mar- 
riage among  the,  181,  182 

Kingsmill  system  of  relationship,  173 
Kissing,  not  universally  practised,  38 
Knots  used  as  records,  47 
Kols  of  Central  India,  marriage  cere- 
monies of  the,  110 

—  their  religious  dances,  255 
Kookies  of  Chittagong  have  no  notion 

of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
402 


LABRETS  of    the   Amaricans    and 
Africans,  59,  60 
Lake  worship,  296 
Lama,  Great,  of  Thibet,  worship  of  the, 

359 
Land,  property  in,  among  savages,  455, 

—  conununal  pmgettj,  466,  4^ 

—  sale  of,  459 

Language,  figurative,  of  savages,  286 

—  probable  influence  of  the  character 
of,  over  that  of  religion,  836 

—  the  language  of  &e  lowest  races, 
411 

—  gesture  language,  412,  418 

—  origin  of  languages,  414 

—  root-words,  417 

—  onomatopceia,  418,  420 

—  abstract  names,  420 

—  nicknames  and  slang  terms,  421 

—  origin  of   the  terms  '  father '  and 
*  mother,'  421 

—  choice  of  root-words,  427 

—  poverty  of  savage  languages,   430, 
440 

—  table  of  seventeen  languages,  618 
Laplanders,  their  ideas  with  reference 

to  portraits,  22 

—  fasting  of  wi  sards  among  the,  253 
Lapps,  tree-worship  amon^  the,  288 
Law.  connection  o^  with  nght,  404 
Laws  of  the  lower  races,  443 

—  character  of  their  laws,  444 

—  their  multiplicity,  447 

—  their  rules  and  ccremoniet,  448 
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Laws  of  the  lower  races — continued. 

—  hunting  laws,  450 

—  salutations,  452 

—  property  in  land,  455 

—  land  tenures,  457 

—  wills,  461 

—  punishment  of  crime,  469 
Letters,  bark,  of  the  American  Indians, 

64,  55 
Levimte  system  of  relationship,  141 
Licking  presents,  habit  of,  97 
Life,  how  regarded  by  savages,  25 

—  of  inanimate  objects,  283 
Limboos,      customs     of     relationship 

among  the,  149 
Livingstone  on  salutations    and   cere- 

mouies  in  Africa,  453 
Locke  questions  the  existence  of  innate 

principles,  394 
Lycians,  relationship  through  females 

among  the,  148 


MADAGASCAR,  ideas  of  evil  spirits 
in.  32 

—  practice  of  adoption  in,  96 

—  inheritance  through  females  in,  148 

—  religious  regard  paid  to  dreams  in, 
216 

—  animals  worshipped  in,  278 

—  belief  of  fetichism  in,  334 

—  idolatry  in,  345 

—  worship  of  men  in,  366 

—  sacrifices  in,  361 

—  human  sacrifices  in,  366 

—  no  priests  in,  370 

—  absence  of  temples  in,  369 
M'Lennan  on  marriage,  102,  106 
Maine,  Sir  H.,  remarks  on  his  'Ancient 

Law,'  6. 

—  on  wills,  461 

Maizei,  worship  of,  by  the  Peruvians,  293 
Makololo,     similarity    of      witchcraft 

among  the,  247 
Malays,  their  ideas  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  food,  19 

—  their  marriage  ceremonies,  111 

—  Mr.  Wallace's  picture  of  a  savage 
community,  394 

—  their  method  of  numeration,  440 
Mama  Gocha,  principal  deity  of   the 

Pemvians,  301 
Mammoth,  ancient  drawing  of  a,  41 
Mandans,  their  water- worship,  300 
Mandingoes,  marriage  among  the,  74 

—  absence  of  marriage  ceremony  among 
the,  86 

—  marriage  by  force  among  the,  118 

—  animal-worship  among  the,  278 

—  their  notion  of  prayer,  382 


MOON 

Mantcho  Tartars,  restrictions    on  sur- 

riages  among  the,  144 
Maoris,  their  worship  of  mniTTn^Tq^    273 

—  origin  of.  126 
Marriage  among  savage,  72 

—  different  kinds  of,  76-80 

—  provisional  marriages  in  Ceylon,  7S 

—  ceremonies,  separation  afteir,  81,  SJ, 
89 

—  absence  of  marriage  ceremony,  83 

—  and  of  any  word  for  marriage,  85 

—  distinction     between     'lajt'      ani 
*  brittle '  marriages,  86 

—  gradual  development  of  the  cu-stom 
of  marriage,  88 

—  communal  marriage,  89,  98,  1 04 

—  Biichofen's  views,  99,  100 

—  marriage  with  female  supremacy,  93 

—  wrestling  for  wives,  101 

—  M'Lennan's  views,  102 

—  the  true  explanation,  103,  104 

—  the  prevalence  of  marria^  by  cap- 
ture, 106 

which  becomes  sabsequently   a 

mere  form,  109 

—  custom  of  lifting  the  bride  over  the 
doorstep,  122 

—  marriage  by  confarreatio,  123 

—  expiation  for  marriage  in   various 
countries,  126,  629 

—  temporary  wives,  126 

—  exogamy  and  its  origin,  128 

—  restrictions  against  marrying  women 
of  the  same  stock,  131 

—  endogamy,  142 

—  marriage  with  half-sisters,  152 
Mercury,  his  offices,  302 

Mexicans,  animal-worship  among  the, 
272 

—  their  tree-worship,  293 

—  their  water-worship,  300 

—  their  fire-worship,  814 

—  their  human  sacrifices,  362,  367 
Micmac  system  of  relationship,  176 
Micronesians,  worship  of  stones  among, 

311 

—  their  worship  of  ancestors,  349 

—  have  no  temples,  369 

—  their  notions  of  a  future  state,  374 
Milk-tie,  the,  in  Circassia,  97 

—  strength  of  the  relationship  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  145 

Mirdites,  marriage  by  capture  among 

the,  120 
Mohegans,  nomendatoie  is  use  among 

the,  186 
Mongols,  marriage  customs  of  the,  113 

—  their  mode  of  diyination,  238 

—  their  laws,  449 

Moon,  worship  of  the,  315,  318 
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MOR 

Moral  feeling,  orifipn  of,  406 

—  absence  of,  388 

—  connection  of  religion  and  morality, 
409 

Morgan,  Mr.,  on  deTelopment  of  rela- 
tionship, 157 

Motfaera-in-law,  cnstoms  in  reference 
to,  11-13 

Mountain  worship,  301,  311 

Miindaris,  marriage  ceremony  among, 
86 

Mnnsee,  system  of  relationship,  182 

Musicians  looked  on  as  infamous, 

Mystery  men,  or  medicine  men,  371 

Myths,  335 


VTAIRS  of  India,  relationship  among 
11     the,  89 

—  relationship  through  females  among 
the,  149 

Names,  superstitions  about  calling  &ther 
after  son,  46G 

—  women  no  names,  431 
Naples,  fetichism  in,  329 
Natchez,  their  stone-worship,  311 

—  their  flre-worship,  314 
Nature-worship  defined,  206 
Naudowessies,    custom    of    polyandry 

among  the,  531 
Negroes,  their  notion  of  evil  spirits,  221, 
222 

—  their  belief  in  ghosts,  233 

—  their  absence  of  belief  in  a  future 
life,  233 

—  l)ecome  white  men  after  death,  235 

—  their  sorcery,  241 

—  their  belief  in  fetichism,  267 

—  their  tree-worship,  289 

—  their  worship  of  the  sea,  298 

—  and  of  white  men,  masts,  and  pomps, 
299 

—  and  worship  of  an  iron  bar,  819 

—  Shamanism  among  them,  842 

—  have  no  notion  of  creation,  381 

—  nor  of  prayer  to  the  Deity,  382 

—  absence  of  moral  feeling  among  the, 

897 

—  their  salutations,  452 

New  Zealand,  worship  of  men  in,  355 
Nicaragua,  rain-worship  in,  301 
Nicknames,  origin  of,  421 
Nicobar  Islands,  ideas  of  the  natives  of, 

of  spirits,  225 
Nightmare,  the,  217 
Norway,  stone-worship  in,  308 
Nos»-nng,  worship  of  a,  319 
Numerals,  savage  names  of,  437,  441 
Nyambanas,  omamentation  of  the  skin 

of  the,  62 


POL 

0  JIB  WAS,  their  fire-worship,  314 
Omahaws,  their  customs  respecting 
sons-in-law,  12 
Omens,  35,  216 
Oneidas,  their  system  of  relationship, 

183 
Ornaments,  personal,  of  savages,  57 
Ostiaks  their  custom  as  to  daughters- 
in-law,  12 

—  their  ornamentations  of  the  skin,  63 

—  exogamy  among  them,  135 

—  their  religious  dances,  255 

—  their  tree- worship,  291 

—  and  stonfr-wership,  303 

—  their  statues  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
350 

Otawa  system  of  relationship,  184 
Ox,   the,   held  sacred    in    India    and 
Ceylon,  275 


PACIFIC  Islands,  human  sacrifices  in 
the,  366 
Paraguay,  sea-worship  in,  301 
Parents,  custom  of  naming  them  after 

children,  466 
Patagonians,  their  tre»-worship,  293 
P6rsit^  Homa  or  Soma  worship  of,  287 
Peruvians,  their  fancies  about  twins,  35 

—  their  mode  of  recording  events,  47 

—  their     religious     ideas     regarding 
dreams,  216 

—  their  notions  of  eclipses,  231 

—  their  animal-worship,  272 

—  their  sea-worship,  301 

—  their  fire-worship,  314 

—  their  worship  of  the  sun,  316 

—  worship  of  men  among,  355 

—  their  notion  of  religion  and  morals, 
404 

Petition,  an  American  Indian,  56 
Philippine  Islands,  worship  of  trees  in 

the,  292 
Phcsnicians,  their  stone-worship,  306 
Picture-writing,  48,  49 
Pleiades,  worship  of  the,  816 
Polyandry,  reasons  for,  80 

—  causes  of,  141 

—  list  of  tribes  regarded  as  polyan- 
droos,  139 

—  considered  as  an  exceptional  pheno- 
menon, 139,  140 

—  widely  distributed  over  India,  Thibet, 
and  Ceylon,  140 

Polygamy,  causes  of,  138 

Polynesia,  relationship  through  females 

in,  151 
Polynesians,  their  drawings,  42 

—  pol^ndry  among  them,  140 

—  their  powers  of  witchcraft,  249 
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PolTiiesJ*n« — eotUiuurJ. 

—  azii'futl-vunkbip  amfHi^  (hem,  272 

—  worship  f'f  aijee«toni,  347 

—  lh»  \r  w-jn\np  of  mea,  3-55 

—  their  methrxl  of  oamenuioo,  440 

—  th»'ir  prr>j*rtT  in  land,  466 

—  tli'Mf  Liii9,  474 
Poo.i-wor-hip,  299 
Prayer,  3H2 

PriMts.   a^sidice  of,  among  the  lover 

race*.  370 
Prohibitions  amon^^  naTages,  445 
Pri)y)ertj,  commnnal,  456,  458 
Pnit^inry*,  their  ancii'Ot  fire^  in  honour 

of  the  gijii  Potriinpo«,  313 


QTRKX   Charlotte   Ibland,  marriagp 
nn known  in,  K9 
Qiiffnshind.  al»«ence  of  relieion  in,  209 
jQuippa,  thfi,  of  the  Peruviana,  47 


T>AI?^,  worship  of,  300 
It     K;iinlx)W,  worship  of  the,  319 
Rattle,  the,  retrarcled  as  a  deity,  319 
Keddics  of  8oiithpm  India,   marriage 

CTiHttjmB  of  the,  80 
K*»dknive8,  Byatem  of  relationship,  181 
Kednkin,  relationf>hip  between  huBband 

and  wife,  160 

—  rtlation.ship,  Biimmary  of,  187 

—  gystpm  of  relationship,  164-167 
Reduplication  of  words,  519 
Reindeer,  ancient  drawing  of  a,  42,  43 
Bcjangs   of  Sumatra,  their  custom   of 

filing  and  disfiguring  the  te^'th,  61 
Relationship  among  savages,  72 

—  independent  of  marriage,  89-91 

—  adoption,  96 

—  the  milk-tie,  07 

—  through  males,  164 

—  change  in  the  relationship  from  the 
female  to  the  male  line,  153,  154 

—  througli  females,  146 

—  present  system,  166 

—  in  general,  157 

—  development  of,  158 

—  different  systems  of,  169,  160 

—  classification  of  different  systema,  160 

—  Wyandot  i^ystcm,  162 

—  custom    of    addressing    persons  by 
their,  162,  164 

—  similarities  of  system   among   tho 
lower  races,  164,  167 

—  nomenclature  of,  167 

—  effect  of  female  kinship  on  systems 
of,  168,  170 
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ReUt  iufi5h  :p  ^mnng  9Ar%e9* — c^-'v.*!  « • 

—  Tiro-Mouniaia  Ixxsqu^u^  srai^^iu 
174 

—  importanee  of  tlie  mothiar's  brct--' 
in  the  fomily  system.  175 

—  Micmac  system  ot  1 76 

—  remarkable  temw  in  n»e,  1<H 

—  explanation  of  the  tenas,  184J,  1^4 

—  Kaffir  frTBUfm  uf,  184 

—  remarkaUe  systems  of,  189,  !&•> 

—  indicstions  of  progress.  191 

—  incompleteness  of  FT^tein  of.  192 

—  existing  system   incompAtiMe    w-:r 
the  theory  of  degradation,  193 

—  evidence  of  prrvresa,  lb»4— 196 

—  no  evidence  of  degni»"!ation.  1 97 

—  summary  on  the  subject  of,  197,  J.-^ 
Religion  of  savages,  200 

—  their  mental  inaotivity,  201 

—  character  of  their  reli*non,  204 

—  classification  of  the  lover  religiccs 
206 

—  sequence  of  religions  aocckniin^   to 
Sanchoniatho.  206 

—  totemism,  206,  259,  334 

—  religious    conditioD    of    the   lowest 
races,  208 

—  tribes  among  whom  religion  is  ab- 
sent, 209 

—  rudimentary  religion,  213 

—  dreams,  214 

—  a  man's  shadow,  218 

—  spirits  at    first   regarded    as    evil, 
220 

—  and  causing  disease,  222 

—  low  ideas  of  spirits  entertaiaed  by 
savages,  227 

—  belief  in  ghosts,  232 

—  absence  of  belief  in  a  future  stare 
233 

—  plurality  of  souls,  236 

—  divination  and  sorcery,  237,  245 

—  witehcrafk,  245 

—  religious  dances,  253 

—  gradual    development   of   religious 
ideas,  257 

—  animal  worship,  259 

—  deification  of  inanimate  objects,  27S 

—  worship    of    tlie    aun,    moon,   and 
stars,  280 

—  tree-worship,  282 

—  sundry  other  worships,  286 

—  water-worship,  294 

—  worship  of   stones  and  mountains, 
301 

—  fire-worship,  312 
~  fetichism,  328 

—  derelopmental     and     adaptationul 
changes,  337 

—  Shamanism,  339 
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Religion  of  saTnges— «>fi<t»Kei. 

—  idolatry,  343 

—  worship  of  aDcestozfl  and  of  men, 
258,  318, 347,  353 

—  worship  of  principles,  359 

—  sacrifices,  360,  361 

—  temples,  368 

—  the  sonl,  372,  377 

—  the  future  state,  376 

—  creation,  379 

—  prayer,  382 

—  progress  of,  385 

—  connection  of  religion  and  morality, 
409 

—  progress  of  religious  ideas  among 
saTages,  508,  509 

Right,  connection  of,  with  law,  404 

Rishis,  or  penitents,  of  India,  how  re- 
garded, 225 

RiTer-worship,  295 

Rock  sculptures,  57 

of  Western  Europe,  57 

Romans,  system  of  relationship  among, 
159, 191 

—  their  notions  respecting  their  deities, 
228 

—  marriage  laws,  79 

—  sorcery  among  them,  244 

—  origin  of  their  myths,  838 

—  their  human  sacrifices,  367 

—  importance  of  formidities  and  ex- 
pressions among  the,  454 

—  property  in  land  among  the,  461 

—  their  wills,  462 

—  their  laws  of  property,  472 
Russia,  human  sacrifices  in,  367 


SAB.£ISM,  280 
Sacrifices,  human,  360-368 

—  confusion   of  the  victim   with  the 
Deity,  362 

—  in  ancient  times,  366 
Salutation,  forms  of,  among  savages, 

381 
Samoans,  totemism  among,  263 
•^  religious  ideas  regarding  death,  326 

—  their  idea  of  creation,  380 

—  gradation  of  rank  among,  452 
Samoyedes,  marriage  among  the,   74, 

81 

—  absence    of   afiection    in   marriage 
among  the,  74 

—  marriage  by  capture  among  the,  1 13 

—  exogamy  among  the,  135 
Saneboniatho,  sequence  of  religions  ac- 
cording to,  206 

Sandwich  Islanders,  tattooing  of,  68 

—  relationship  among  the,  91 

—  endogamy  among  them,  1 44 


SBB 

Sandwich  Islanders — eontinued, 

—  their  animal-worship,  272 
Satan  not  among  savages,  385 
Savages,  their  reasons  for  what  they  do 

and  believe^  6 

—  difficulties  of  communicating  with 
them,  and  conseq^uent  mistakes,  7 

—  inactivity  of  their  intellect.  7,  201 

—  condition  of  the  lowest  races  of  men, 
9-12 

—  resemblance  of  different  races  in 
similar  stages  of  development  to  one 
another,  11 

—  wide  distribution  of  the  custom  of 
LaCouvade,  15-17 

—  ideas  on  the  infiuenoe  of  food,  19 

—  their  notions  with  reference  to  por- 
traits. 21 

—  and  as  to  the  value  of  writing,  23, 
24 

—  their  ideas  of  disease,  25 

—  their  fancies  respecting  twins,  84, 
35 

—  how  life  is  regarded  by  them,  86 

—  their  forms  of  salutation,  38 

—  art  among  them,  41 

—  their  personal  ornaments,  57 

—  marriage  and  relationship  among 
them,  72 

—  their  religion,  200 

—  their  figiuative  language,  286 

—  their  character  and  morals,  388 

—  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  charac- 
ter of,  391 

—  their  progress  in  morals,  393 

—  their  fitmily  affection  and  moial 
feeling,  395 

—  have  no  notion  of  a  future  state,  401 

—  origin  of  moral  feeling  among,  406 

—  language  of  the  lowest  races  of^  411 

—  their  laws,  443 

—  general  conclusions  respecting,  479 

—  papers  on  the  primitive  condition  of, 
481,  496 

—  character  of  the  religious  belief  of, 
488 

—  trae  nature  of  barbarism,  498 
Scandinvia,  human  sacrifices  in,  367 
Science,  services  of,  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity,  406 

Scotland,  wa|^r-worship  in,  295 
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With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
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The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 
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Proctor,  B.A.  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
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The  Universe  of  Stars; 

Presenting  Researches  into  and  New 
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the  Heavens.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  22  Charts 
(4  Coloured)  and  22  Diagrams.  8vo. 
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Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Woi*ds  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  los,  6d, 

Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  1*roctor,  B.A.  8vo.  with 
14  Plates,  14J. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surface. 
By  E.  Nf.ison,  F.R.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  &  5  Plates.  Medium  8vo.  3IJ.  6a, 

Celestial  Objects  for 

Common  Telescopes.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  Present  State 
of  Sidereal  Science ;  Map,  Plate,  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  9J. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 
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vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A.  Proctoh, 
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Air  and  Rain ;  the  Begin- 
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SCIENCE. 


Elementary  Treatise  pn  ] 
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Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor 
of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  Col- 
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Natural    Philosophy  for 
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by  Edmund  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
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Contributions  to  Mole- 
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The  Comparative  Ana- 
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a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
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Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  (7the  Habitations 
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their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
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A    Familiar    History  of 
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Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  ■ 
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De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  HooKES. ;  editeJ 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hookbk^  M.D. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Svo. 
price  3  If.  6d, 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  Sro. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  5^. 

The     Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Lat^ 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  \5.  6d. 

Town  and  Windoiw  Gar- 
dening, including  the  Structure,  Habits 
and  Uses  of  Plants.    By  Mrs.  Buckton 

With  127  Woodcuts.     Crown  Sro.  is. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia 

of  Gardening: ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori  - 
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1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21/. 
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Experimental  Chemistry 
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mistry, University  of  Dublin.  Part  I. 
Introductory.     Fcp.  Svo.  is,  6d, 


Practical  Chemistry ;  the 

Principles  of  QualitatiTe  Analysis. 
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Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry, Theoretical  and  Practical. 
Re-edited,  with  Additions,  by  H. 
MACLEOD,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 
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Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  241. 
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Annals  of  Chemical  Me- 
dicine ;  including  the  Application  of 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Patliology, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology, 
and  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W. 
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Health    in   the    House: 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
Physiology  in  its  Application  to  the 
Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  BucKTON.  Crown  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  2J. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Henry  Watts, 
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Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
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Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By 
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The   History,   Products, 

and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade, 
including    the    most  recent   Improve- 
.  ments.     By  C.  T.  Kingzett,  F.C.S. 
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Animal  Chemistry,  or  the 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology 
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from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  16  coloured  Plates, 
containing  36  Designs.     Folio,  15/. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome,  witii  Iviy  and  the 
Armada.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Pearson  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  Wcguelin.     Crown  8vo.  6/. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings 
by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  2  if.  or  imperial 
i6mo.  lar.  6</. 


Moore's    Lalla    Rookh. 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  lOf.  6</. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise's   Edition,    with    161    Steel 
Plates.     Super-royal  8yo.  2i/. 

Lectures   on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.    By 
G.  A.  Macfarren.    Svo.  I2r. 

Sacred   and   Legendary 

Art.     By   Mrs.   Jameson.     6  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  £^,  15J.  6</. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.    With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  3IJ.  td, 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Mooastic  Orders.     With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.     1  vol.  21/. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna.    With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2 IX. 


1-1.^    i-u         r^^i.!.  J    1    I  Jameson's  History  of  the 

1  he      Three      Cathedrals  saviour,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 


dedicated  to  St  Paul  in  London. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  2  ix. 


Completed  by  Lady  Easti.ake.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts, 
s  vols.  42X. 
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The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  Sco. 

The    Elements   of  Me-    Useful    Information    for 


dumism.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law.  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  with  342  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Pimctical  Handbook ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop. By  A.  H.  G.  HoBSON.  \Vith 
33  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2J.  td. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  II.  D.  IIoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  8vo. 
price  31/.  6d. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion (by  Dr.  T.  H.  Barry)  of  Stoh- 
mann  and  Engler's  Gennan  Edition  of 
Payen's  'Precis  deChimie  Industrielle;' 
with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metals,  &c.  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.  D.  With 
698  Woodcuts.     Medium  8vo.  421. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopsedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.    8vo.  52/.  6d, 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NoRTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     8vo.  i8x. 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  similar  StnictoreSy  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8vo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36J. 

Recent  Naval  Adminis- 
tration ;  Shipbuilding  for  the  Purposes 
of  War.    ByT.  Brassey,  M.P.    6  vols. 
J  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier 
E.  de  Marfino.  [In  the  press, 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

MiOwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
BAIRN,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  25J. 


Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart  C.E.  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  cioTm 
8vo.  3 IX.  6d, 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  wrought  Iron  to  Bnfldm^ 
Pniposes.  By  the  late  SirW.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart  C.E.  With  6  Plates  az^i 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  idr. 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste    in    Fumitore,    Upholsterj, 

and  other  Details.  By  C.  L..  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  too  HIiis- 
trations.     Square  crown  8vo.  I4r. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  F^tioou 
Plates  &  W^oodcuts.     8vo.  i6j. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
yrzjs  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  4Zr. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Eng^e»  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  dr. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author^s  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  gif. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.     Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  6j. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  Engines  of  the  most  recent*  Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  With  54 
Plates  and  356  Woodcuts.    4to.  yor. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Biiines.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  8vo.  £'j,  yx. 
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Cresy's  Encyclopsedia  of 

Civil  Engineering,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  25J. 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallurgy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
&C.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    £^  igs. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, their  Chemical  Selection  and 
Scientific  Application  to  Agriculture ; 
a  Series  of  Lectures  given  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Vinccnnes.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Plates.     8vo.  21s, 

Mitche^ll's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  6t/. 


The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  of  Plants ;  the  Growth  and 
general  Flower  Farm  System  of  Rais- 
ing Fragrant  Herbs  ;  with  Instructions 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for 
the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff, 
Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap, 
&c.  By  G.  W.  S.  PlESSE,  Ph.D. 
F.  C.  S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  96  Wood- 
cuts.     Square  crown  8vo.  2ix. 

Loudon's   Encyclopsedia 

of  Gardening^ ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  21  s, 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1, 100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2IJ. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    W^ORKS. 


A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  CoNDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
CoNDER,  R.E.  Second  Edit.  ;  Maps, 
Plates  of  Coins,  &c.     Post  8vo.  ys.  6d, 

A  History  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbek,  LL.D. 
8vo.  1 5 J. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  tlie  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  *js.  6d, 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
J.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  University 
Collie,  Oxford ;  and  John  H.  Over- 
ton, late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.  361. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  DoctrinaL  By 
E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
Chester.    Eleventh  Edition.    8vo.  its. 


A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     Cro>vn  8vo.  ts. 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rus^by  School 

by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.F0RSTBR.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  30J.  or  separately,  51.  each. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8vo.  izs. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  5/. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.Rogers.  Fcp.8vo.3f.6<i: 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

Religion,  and  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8yo.  ioj.  6d, 
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A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Coomientaiy  on  St.  PaoTs 
Epistlet.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Gdatians,  Sjt.  6//.  Ephesians, 
Sf.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  lor.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lOf.  6(/.     Thessalonians,  p,  6J, 

Conybeare  &  Howson's 

Life    and    Epistles  of    St    PaoL 
Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition^  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42/. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  cro^vn  8vo.  21s, 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  crown  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St  Paul ;  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author's  Son ;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop 
OF  Carlisle,  and  all  the  Original 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  p,  6d. 

The   Angel  -  Messiah  of 

Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians. 
By  Ernest  de  Bunsen.    8vo.  iof.6^. 

Bible  Studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phedes  of  Balaam,  8vo.  10/.  W, 
Part  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  Svo. 
price  lOf.  dd. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
Svo.  I&r.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  12j.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s, 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  &r. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32mo.  5^. 


Ewald's  History  of  Israel 

Translated  from  the  Gernuji  bf }.  I. 
Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Pre&cebr:. 
Martineau,  M.  a.     5  vols.  Svo.  t  V 

Ewald's    Antiquities  of 

IsraeL  Translated  from  the  Gcnr. 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.  A.     Svo.  12.-.  6'. 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealiog  :■ 
Development  of  Hnman  Nature.  I 
A.  Jukes.    Crown  Svo.  7/.  fuL 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitation  of  all  Thiags ;  « 
some    Preliminary    Remarks    on    ■'- 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Sr  - 
ture.  By  A.  Jukes.   Crown  Svo,  >.  >- 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Centnry.      Fourth  Bi:    ■ 

Svo.  price  los,  6d,- 

Supernatural     Religion ; 

an   Inquiry  into   the    Reality  of  I'- 
vine  Revdation.      Complete  £02..-: 
thoroughly  revised.     3  voR  Sva  3a 

Lectures  on  the  Origic 

and  Growth  of  Rel%iony  as  i  > 
trated    by    the    Religions    of   I-*: 
being  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  dell.- 
at  the  Chapter    House,     Westm  .v  - 
Abbey,  in  1878,  by  F.  Max  Ml  li- 
K.M.     Svo.  I  or.  6d, 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectarc>  - 
livered  at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  ^ 
Essays  on  False    Analogies    and 
Philosophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  >- 
MiJLLER,  K.M.     Crown  Svo.  icr.  ■: 

Passing     Thoughts    o: 

Religion.   ByMissSEWSLU  Fcp.  S 
price  jx.  6d, 

Thoughts  for   the    Age 

By  Miss  Sewell.     Fcp.  Svo.  3/,  cc 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion;   the  Devotions   chir 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Miss  Sewell.    32mo.  31; 

Private     Devotions     for 

Young     Persons.        Compile^) 
Elizabeth   M.   .Sewell,   Author 
•  Amy  Herbert '  &c     iSmo.  2j. 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,     io  vols.  £l,  \s. 

Hymns    of   Praise    and 

Prayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  4r.  (id.     32mo.  ix.  (id. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Snndays  and  Holidays  thronsrhout 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  »vo.  5/.  i8mo.  2j. 

Christ  the   Consoler;   a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Kllice  Hopkins.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2j.  6(/. 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
WiNKWORTH.     Fcp.  8va  5 J. 


Hours   of   Thought   on 

Sacred  Things  ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Marti NEAu,  D.D. 
LL.D.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7^.  (td,  each. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8va  7/.  (td 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 
Appendices.  By  J.  W.  Colenso, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  I2r. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


The  Flight  of  the  *  Lap- 

wing';  a  Naval  Officer's  Jottings  in 
China,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  By  the 
Hon.  II.  N.  Shore,  R.N.  With  2 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     8vo.  15/. 

Turkish    Armenia    and 

Eastern  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  TOZER,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With 
Map  and  5  Illustrations.     8vo.  i6x. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East,  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Con- 
stantinople. ByMrs.  Brassey.  With 
2  Maps  and  1 14  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from 
Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham; 
the  Cover  from  an  Original  Design  by 
Gustave  Dore.    8vo.  2ix. 

A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam/ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  7x.  W. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  71.  td 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7x.  dd. 


Sacred    Palmlands ;   or, 

the  Journal  of  a  Spring  Tour  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  I^nd.  By  A  G.  Weld. 
Crown  8vo.  71.  dd. 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With 
Facsimiles,  &c.  and  80  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.     Imperial  8vo.  42;. 

Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  Pi-actical  Hints  to 
Travellers.  By  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  With  12  Illus- 
trations.    Post  8vo.  7J.  ()d. 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Riviera,  climatically  and  medi- 
cally considered.  By  A.  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  lor.  td. 

Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Himalayan  Districts  of  British 
India,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution ;  with 
reasons  for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin 
to  Goitre  and  some  other  Diseases.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  With 
Map  and  Fever  Chart.     8vo.  2lr. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzetiknd,  with  port*  of  ih<  Nei^h- 
l->urui^  Countries,  on  the  scale  of  F cur 
M.lci  to  an  Inch.  £«i.ted  tr  R.  C. 
NkH'"»ls,  F.  R.G.S.  4  bhccts  in 
PiTtfoho,    42/.  coloored,    or  54/.  un- 

Dr.  Rigby's  Letters  from 

France,  Ac  in  1789.  FMitcl  by 
Ki^l daughter,  La-Iy  L.vsII.kke.  Cru^n 
b\o.  I  or.  61/. 

The   Alpine    Guide.    By 

J'»HN  Ball,  M.R.T.A.  PostSva  wiih 
Ma{^»3  and  other  IlIuNtraiiocis  : — 


The  Eastern  Alps, 
Central  Alps,  incIuJ 


Western   Alps, 

Moot  Blanc,  Moatc  Kcsi, 
Price  dr.  d^ 
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On  Alpine  Travellirg  'S 

the  Geolcgy  of  tlie  AIp& 
t;±cr  of  the  Three  Vol^ii:  ^    r 
the    *  Alpine  Guide'  ir-r  ^^  : 
this  InrroJactioo  predici  I-.  > 
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Kij^lit   Hen.    the    Earl  of  Be.\cons- 
FitLD,  K.G.      The   Cabinet   Edition. 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  dr.  each. 
Endymion,  6j. 
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Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
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Post  Svo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  ij^. 
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Edition,  with  78  Wood  Engravings. 
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A  Plain  Treatise  or 
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Svo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6c/. 

Remarks  on  Horses 
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A  Treatise   on  the  Dis- 
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Bovine  Pathology  speci.iUy  acb.pu-: 
the  use  of  Veterinary   Practitioner- 1' 
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I'./.S.     With  2  Plates  and  lib  \\  • 
cuis.     Svo.  1 5 J. 
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Maunder's  Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re-written,  with 
above  1,600  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates.     Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Natural  Historv ;  or,  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Zoology.  Revised  and 
corrected  Edition,  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
900  Woodcuts,  6j. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Geog;raph7,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by 
W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  WithyMaps 
and  16  Plates,     Fcp,  Svo.  6s, 

Maunder's    Historical 

Treasurr;  Introductory  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  and  Separate  His- 
tories of  all  Nations.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A. 
Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 
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Classical  Dictionary,  ChronoKn^\  L- 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Petn-j- 
Useful  Tables,  &c     Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

Maunder's  Scientific  anc 

Literary  Treasury;    a  Popdai  i 
cyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  3: . 
Art.     Latest  Edition,  partly  re-wni:^- 
with  alx)ve  1,000  New  Articles,  by  \ 
Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s, 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegcta  a: 
Kingdom;  with  which  is  incorj^-^raifi 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  EJ.tc 
by  J,  Li.NDLEY,  F.R.S.  andT  Mo  kk. 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20 
Steel  Plates.     Two  Parts,  fcp.  Svo.  ir. 
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The    Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledge;  being  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events, 
and  other  Matters  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Ayre,  M.  a.  Maps,  Plates  &  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing ;  with  Formula  for  Public 
Brewers  &  Instructions  for  Private  Fam- 
ilies.    By  W.  Black.    8vo.  lor.  dd. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dem Scientific  Game  of  Whist 
By  W.  Polk,  F.R.S.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6</. 

The    Correct   Card;   or, 

How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a  Whist 
Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.  Latest  Edition. 
Fcp.  Sva  2J.  dd. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;  a 

Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional. 
Twenty-Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and 
extended.    Fcp.  8vo.  91. 

Chess  Openings.  ByF.W. 

Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  zr.  6</. 

Pewtner's  Compre- 
hensive Specifier;  a  Guide  to  the 

Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of 
Building-Artificer's  Work.  Edited  by 
W.  Young.    Crown  8vo,  d/. 

Modem  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully- 
tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
With  8  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6f. 

Food  and  Home  Cookery. 

A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
Cookery  and  Cleaning,  for  Children  in 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Mrs.  Buck- 
ton.   Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  2j; 

The  Ventilation  of  Dwell- 

ing  Houses  and  the  Uti  isation  of 
>Vaste  Heat  from  Open  Fire-Places, 
&c.  By  F.  Edwards,  Jun.  Second 
Edition.  With  numerous  Lithographic 
Plates,  comprising  1 06  Figures.  Royal 
8vo.  lOf.  6</. 


Hints  to  Mothers  on  the 

Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  2/.  &/. 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.  25,  6d, 

American  Food   and 

Farmins^.  By  Finlay  Dun,  Si)ecial 
Correspondent  for  the  •  Times.  *    8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

The   Farm  Valuer.     By 

John  Scott,  Land  Valuer.  Crown 
8vo.  5/. 

Rents  and  Purchases ;  or, 

the  Valuation  of  Landed  Property.. 
Woods,  Minerals,  Buildings,  &c.  By 
John  Scott.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Economic  Studies.     By 

the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
Edited  by  Richard  Holt  Hutton. 
8vo.  lOf.  (ui. 

Economics  for  Beginners 

By  H.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2J.  td. 

The  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing. By  H.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

The  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Banking.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
&LA.     2  vols.  8vo.  26x. 

The  Resources  of  Mod- 
em Countries;  Essays  towards  an 
Estimate  of  the  Economic  Position  of 
Nations  and  British  Trade  Prospects. 
By  Allx.  Wilson.    2  vob.  8vo.  24/. 

The  Patentee's  Manual ; 

a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent,  for  the  use  of  Patentees 
and  Inventors.  By  J.  Johnson,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law  ;  and  T,  H.  Johnson, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Glas- 
gow. Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  8vOk 
price  I  Of.  td. 
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